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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


This  work  is  cliiefiy  designed  to  present  a  practical  view 
of  tiie  various  and  extensive  operations  of  Metallurgy.  It 
is  not,  liowever,  merely  a  description  of  processes,  and  an 
enumeration  of  facts,  which  would  be  of  comparatively 
limited  importance  to  the  active  and  inquiring  mind  of 
the  public ;  but  each  division  contaias  a  philosophical  in- 
veatigation  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  operations  per- 
formed, in  all  specific  cases,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon 
which  their  advantages  depend.  "Without  entering  so  ex- 
tensively into  scientific  considerations  as  tb  impart,  in  any 
degree,  the  character  of  a  theoretical  work  to  his,  book, 
the  author  has,  neverthele^,  amply  enriched  his  pages 
with  all  such  investigations  as  were  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  principles  involved  in   these   extensive 


The  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press  was  some- 
what interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  author,  when  two- 
thirds  of  it  had  been  put  in  type.  The  manuscript,  how- 
ever, had  been  previously  completed  by  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  chapter,  which  has  been  added  chiefly 
from  Appletohs'  Dictionary  os  Meohahioal  Science. 
In  aU  other  parts,  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Overman. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  instances  m  which  he  is  more  or 
less  indebted  to  the  labors  of  other  writers,  in  these  pages. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  have,  undoubtedly,  been  ac- 
knowledged, had  he  lived  to  write  this  notice. 
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The  reader  may  discover  imperfections,  and  even 
errors,  in  tlie  work ;  and  doubtless  the  autlior  would 
have  been  fearful  tliat  such  existed,  if  he  had  witn^sed 
its  completion.  To  this  apprehension,  he  would,  unques- 
tionably, have  alluded  in  a  similar  manner  to  which  he 
has  done  in  a  former  work,  and  which  we  take  the  liberty 
here  to  quote. — "  It  may  even  embody  errors  ;  these,  on 
the  ground  of  human  frailty,  may  be  deemed  by  the  kind- 
hearted  reader  excusable.  The  expression  of  one  fact  wiU, 
we  hope,  disarm  critics.  We  make  no  claims  as  a  writer. 
"We  make  this  statement  not  only  because  the  language  of 
the  book  is  not  our  native  tongue,  but  because,  though  it 
were,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  exhibit  a 
reasonable  proficiency  in  its  use." 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  and 
accomplished  man  of  science,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Overman.  It  is  presumed  that  its  insertion 
here  will  prove  not  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  while  it  wiU  impart  gratification  to  the  author's 
friends. 

"Frederick  Overman  died  on  the  1th  January,  18D2,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  the  age  of  49  years,  from  the  effects  of  arsenited  hydi'og'eii,  inhaled 
while  engaged  in  a  chemical  analysis.  He  was  a  natiye  of  Germany,  and 
bom  in  Elberfeldt  of  humble  parents,  who  could  give  him  hut  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  school  cducatioa;  and  when,  a  boy,  bound  him  to 
learn  the  mei'cantile  business.  This  employment,  however,  little  suitfid  his 
tast«  and  natural  activity,  and  he  bound  himself  afterwaids  to  a  cabinet- 
maier,  in  whose  business  he  acquired  a  proficiency,  "While  thus  engaged 
and  acquiring  habits  of  industiy,  ho  was  sedulously  employed  to  gain  know, 
ledge  aad  to  enrich  his  mind.  Endowed  by  nature  witli  a  vast  cerebral  or- 
ganization, indeed  one  of  the  very  fii'st  order,  and  with  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  the  higher  feculties,  the  yearnings  of  such  a  mind  could  not  be 
permanently  kept  under  by  poverty  and  opposing  outwai'd  <arcumstances. 
He  began  to  travel,  as  all  mechanics  do  in  Gennany,  and  went  to  Berlin 
to  work.  There  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  admission  as  a  piipil  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and 
then  under  the  supeimtenderrn  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beuth,  who  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  pre-eminent  talents  of  his  pupil,  and  consequently 
took  an  especial  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  man.     He  remained 
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in  Vhat  Institute  I  believe  four  years,  during  "wliich  time  lie  also  attended 
lectiires  ia  the  Royal  University,  and  was  also  by  liis  protector  introduced 
to  the  unions  of  tte  first  artists  and  scientific  men  of  flie  age,  as  for  instance 
Professor  Eaucb  tlie  celebrated  sculptor,  Sdiinkel  the  gi'eat  arclaitect,  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  Ac.  It  was  under  the  spell  of  such  happy  and  en- 
nobling influences,  that  Frederick  Overman  acquired  such  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  cultivated  his  taste  of  the  fine  ai'ts. 
Those  who  have  been  intimate  with  the  deceased,  appreciated  his  exquisite 
taste  and  mature  judgment  in  all  that  is  ennobling  and  beautiful.  In  hia 
mind  there  was  a  rare  union  of  the  ideal  with  the  useful,  the  practical  and 
the  rational.  But  the  most  prominent  trait  in  Hs  character  was  an  exalted 
love  of  truth  and  moral  fi'eedom,  those  two  features  essential  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  really  great  man.  But  few  persons  in  this  country  have  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  !at«  Mr.  Overman,  and  by  many  of  his  snper- 
fidal  acquaintances  he  has  been  either  misunderstood  or  not  at  all  com- 
prehended. Such  deep  and  gi'eat  natures  can  never  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  superficialities  of  our  unnatural  social  institutions,  they  can 
never  be  dr^^ed  down  to  the  quagmire  of  competitive  stiife  and  hati'ed. 
In  his  scientific  and  technolo^cal  researches  he  would  pursue  his  object  with 
indefatigable  industry  only  so  long  as  the  scientific  Interest,  or  the  interest 
of  the  inventor  was  kept  alive.  This  once  satisfied,  he  would  drop  that 
pursuit,  no  matter  how  great  the  prospects  of  emolument  and  profit.  This 
ia  the  test  of  true  genius.  He  will  never  exert  himself  witiiout  a  noble  ob- 
ject in  view  I  The  day  may  yet  come,  when  humin  nature  will  be  more 
appreciated,  and  when  society  will  be  bo  constituted,  thit  the  ordinary 
wants  of  nature's  noblemen  will  bo  provided  for,  so  that  they  may  he  at 
Hberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  genius,  without  being  har'is':''d  by  petty 
carea !  While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Overman  moved  in  useful  and  extensive 
spheres.  His  impi'ovements  in  the  manufacture  ot  iron  hive  gucn  him  a 
reputation.  In  this  branch  of  technology  he  has  labored  successfully  a  num- 
ber of  years;  he  was  well  paid,  and  his  engt^ments  called  him  to  all  parts- 
of  Europe,  where  he  introduced  his  improvements  in  the  process  of  pud- 
dling and  other  manufactures. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  various  large 
manufacturing  establishments ;  he  conducted  at  one  time  the  extensive 
enpneering  establishment  at  Chemnifa,  in  Saxony  ;  and  for  a  period  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  Austrian  Govei'nment,  working  under  the  es- 
pecial and  personal  diarge  of  Prince  Metteraich,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  industrial  resources  of  the  empire,  and  collecting  commercial 
data  upon  which  to  found  the  basis  of  a  new  commercial  fi^aty  with  Great 
Britain.  All  these  engagements  were  but  of  a  temporary  duration ;  his 
strong  love  of  freedom  and  unfettered  action  would  never  permit  him  to 
accept  of  a  pei-manent  situation  as  a  government  ofiicial,  neither  in  Aus- 
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tria  Eor  Prussia,  His  political  instincts  were  thoroughly  democratic. 
Various  disappointments  and  dissatisfaction  induced  iiira  ta  emigrate  from 
Germany  to  thia  country,  in  the  year  1842,  whei'p  he  h&s  been  variously 
employed  in  introducing  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In 
this  he  has  met  with  success  and  failures.  Had  he  enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  of  a  James  Watt,  in  finding  another  Bolton,  who  had  appreciated 
his  talents,  and  applied  his  inventive  genius  to  mercantile  use,  he  could 
have  realized  fortunes.  For  tlie  last  three  op  four  yeara  he  was  engaged 
piTneipally  in  his  technological  wriiings.  His  wort  on  the  manufacture  of 
ifon  is  highly  appreciated  in.  Great' Britain,  and  hy  the  London  Mining 
Journal  is  pronounced  the  best  scientific  treatise  ever  published  on  the 
subject. 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING, 

Civil  Engiveer. 
TiiESTOK,  N.  J.,  nth  April,  1852. 

The  Pnblisliers,  amid  all  the  circumstances,  have 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  render  thia  work  such 
as  might  he  expected,  from  the  extensive  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  ability  of  its  author.  They  anticipate 
that  its  practical  information  will  be  found  in  advance  of 
similar  worfe.  And  although  it  might  have  been  better, 
if  it  could  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  author's  re- 
vision throughout,  yet  they  are  confident  it  will  meet 
■with  that  favor  from  the  public  -which  is  due  to  the  last 
labor  of  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
criticism. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 
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METILLUKGY. 

PART  PIRST. 

MINING 

CHAPTER   I. 

Exploring. — ^In  order  to  obtain  those  minerals  which  form 
valuable  metala  in  the  course  of  metallurgical  ofierations,  we  must 
first  find  the  ores.  These,  however  plentifully  distributed  over 
the  globe,  must  be  sought  by  intelligent  inquiry,  if  their  discovery 
is  not  made  accidentally.  Any  heavy  material  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  is  a  metallic  ore,  an  oxide  or  compound  of  some  metal ; 
we  may  with  propriety  range  potash,  hme  and  day,  magnesia 
and  silex  among  tbe  metallic  ores.  At  the  present  tune  we  use 
only  some  few  metals  in  the  arts,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  aodimn  and  others  are  excluded  for  ever  from  being  -usefiil. 
The  time  may  come  when  calcium  will  be  as  valuable  as  any 
other  metal.  Those  ores  which  are  useful  in  our  operations  of 
manufacturing  metals,  are  seldom  found  on  the  surface  of 'the 
earth;  they  are  in  most  instances  buried  beneath  the  soil,  and 
penetrate  the  solid  rock  often  to  considerable  depth.  Some  may 
be  found  on  the  surfece,  at  least  thcrae  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  as  all  the  oxides  of  iron ;  but  not  so  the  carbonates,  and 
the  sulphurets.  As  iron  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface,  as  it  has  affinity  for  all  other  matter,  and  as  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  every  locality 
where  we  explore  for  ore.  Iron  ore  appears  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms,  it  is  often  so  far  blended  with  other  matter,  that  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  it  represents  almost  all  the  known 
varieties  of  other  ores  in  appearance ;  it  is  frequently  so  dis- 
guised as  to  make  an  assay  necessary  in  order  to  recognize  its 
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thouglit  should  "be  that  it  is  iron ;  and  if,  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion,  we  find  it  is  not  iron,  wc  are  at  liberty  to  infer  another 
kind  of  ore.  Iron  is  very  plentiful  in  onr  country ;  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  pains  and  time  taken  to  hunt  for  the  ore.  Its  value  is  so 
small,  it  does  not  pay  more  than  the  expenses  of  digging  and 
hauling  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

"We  may  expect  to  find  iron  every  where — in  ploughing,  in 
making  roads,  and  iii  digging  canals.  It  is  not  so  with,  other 
ores.  Gold,  if  in  its  metallic  state,  may  be  found  in  the  soil  and 
in  the  ravines  where  a  gentle  current  has  accumulated  alluvial 
deposit.  Is  the  soil  or  sand  composed  of  clay  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  light,  so  as  to  form  readily  soft  mud,  we  always  find 
the  gold  lying  deep,  on  the  face  of  the  rock;  particularly  if 
the  gold  is  coarse.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  fine  gold  in  the  bed 
of  a  river :  its  place  is  in  the  soil,  and  ditches  made  by  the  gen- 
tle currents  of  rain-water.  Metallic  gold  cannot  be  found  in  the 
coal  regions ;  it  belongs  to  an  older  period  of  creation.  At  the 
time  when  coal  was  deposited,  it  was  too  wet  and  cold  for  its 
formation,  and  that  which  may  possibly  have  been  liberated  by 
abrasion  of  the  old  rocks,  was  rubbed  to  fine  invisible  dust, 
which  probably  may  exist  in  all  rocks  of  the  younger  series. 
Gold  is  soluble  in  sulphurets,  wherein  is  an  excess  of  sulphur : 
we  find  gold,  therefore,  in  all  pyriteous  ores,  particularly  in  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead;  but  the  quantities  are  often  so  smalt,  that 
its  value  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  extraction.  We  may  find 
gold  in  the  pyrites  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  but,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  near  approach  of  coal  is  the  cause  of  its  being  in  small 
quantities  in  those  States.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
we  find  coal  near  the  gold  ore  deposits,  and  even  in  the  belt  of 
the  gold-bearing  rocks ;  but  that  coal  is  a  secondary  deposit,  the 
gold  rock  was  formed  before  the  coal  was  deposited— it  under- 
lays the  coal.  In  the  western  bituminous  coal-fields,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  look  for  gold.  Along  the  lakes  there  may  he  gold,  hut 
wc  are  not  informed  of  its  having  been  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  extraction.  Both  slopes  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  are  the 
legitimate  localities  for  gold  deposits.  Gold  is  often  found  in  ter- 
tiary formations,  in  lignite  and  the  rocks  aroundit,butisof  no 
practical  use.  If  we  suspect  gold,  either  in  alluvial  soU  or  in 
rocks,  the  surest  way  to  discover  it  is  to  wash  the  matter— that 
is,  remove  the  rocky  matter  by  water  in  a  manner  described 
hereafter,  and  if  the  particles  of  gold  are  so  heavy  as  to  remain 
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after  the  debris  of  rock  is  removed,  the  ore  may  be  usefiil.  K 
the  particles  of  gold  are  so  small  as  to  float  away  with  the  rocky 
matter,  the  ore  is  of  no  use.  Pyrites  are  tested  by  means  of  the 
assay.     Near  limestone  rock,  no  gold  is  found. 

Copper  ore  is  in  moat  instances  recognized  by  its  green  color : 
if  the  body  of  the  ore,  in  the  interior,  is  blue,  or  red,  or  black, 
that  on  the  surface  contains  always  more  or  less  of  the  green 
kind;  and  we  are  generally  correct  in  supposing  copper  where 
green  silieious  matter  is  found. 

Lead  is  not  often  discovered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
imbedded  in  the  soil :  freshets  may  expose  a  vein  of  galena  and 
carry  particles  away  flrom  the  general  deposit,  but  this  is  no  rule. 
Galena  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  atmosphere,  aiid  as  the  result- 
ing sulphate,  or  carbonate,  or  oxide,  is  very  light,  and  in  the  form 
of  dust,  it  is  easily  carried  away  by  currente  of  water.  Deposits 
of  galena  must  be  looked  for  in  steep  hills  and  rapid  currents,  in 
'limestone  rock  and  the  old  slate,  in  graywacke,  gneiss  and  por- 
phyry; but  in  all  stratified  rocks  of  the  coal  series,  and  the 
younger  rocks,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  it.  There  may  be  lead 
ores — such  as  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  others  in  young  forma- 
tions— ^but  we  have  such  an  abundance  of  good  galena,  which  will 
keep  the  price  of  lead  down,  that  the  manuiacture  of  that  metal 
fixDm  any  other  ore  is  unprofitable.  If,  therefore,  other  ore  is 
found,  it  is  of  little  value  for  smelting  lead ;  but  it  may  be  valu- 
able for  silver  or  gold,  provided  it  contains  so  much  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  to  pay  for  their  extraction  without  depending  on 
the  amount  of  lead.  Galena  is  easily  recognized  by  its  metalhc 
lustre  and  cubical  crystals ;  that  of  the  slate  formations  contains 
always  more  precious  metals  than  that  from  the  limestone  rocks. 

Silver  is  generally  a  companion  of  lead,  and  it  is  not  often 
found  in  any  other  form  than  combined  with  galena.  In  native 
copper,  particularly  that  found  at  Lake  Superior,  there  is  in  many 
instances  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  silver.  Such  ores,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  silver  ores,  for  we  cannot  extract  the  silver 
without  incurring  heavy  expenses.  Silver  occurs  also  in  antimony, 
but  always  combined  with  lead.  If  we  find  an  ore  accidentally, 
and  it  is  not  in  a  compact  vein  in  the  old  or  igneoua  rocks,  we 
may  doubt  its  being  a  useful  silver  ore ;  if  it  comes  from  a  lime- 
stone region,  it  is  generally  very  poor  in  silver.  We  are  there- 
fore not  justified  in  expecting  to  find  silver  ore  in  alluvial  soU,  or 
yoimg  rocks. 
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All  other  ores  form  compOTiiids,  or  are  found  in  a  form  ivliieli  ia 
easily  destroyed.  Neither  zinc  in  all  its  forms,  nor  antimony,  tin, 
or  arsenio  can  be  expected  to  appear  at  the  surface ;  we  must  look 
for  them  either  in  creyices  or  upon  the  rock  below  the  soil.  The 
presence  of  an  ore  may  be  presumed  where  a  specimen  is  found,  or 
where  fine  particles  of  it  occur.  If  this  should  be  on  a  hill-side,  the 
deposit  or  vein  must  be  sought  higher  up  than  where  the  specimen 
is  met  with ;  so,  likewise,  if  it  is  in  a  creek  or  river,  the  deposit 
must  be  sought  higher  up,  either  in  a  branch  or  on  the  river  bank. 
If  the  specimen  is  found  on  a  plain,  the  ore  may  lie  beneath  it, 
or  it  may  be  au  accidental  deposit,  carried'  there  by  waters  whose 
course  cannot  be  traced.  Such  stray  specimens  are  worth- 
less, but  if  a  lai^  body  is  found,  such  as  gold  in  alluvial  gravel, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  a  deposit  of  the  material  somewhere  in 
the  surrounding  mountains.  These  stray  specimens,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  blossoms,  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  rock 
where  they  came  &om.  A  guide,  in  these  instances,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  quaUty  of  the  accompanying  gravel,  the  side  of  the  river 
on  which  it  exists,  and  in  its  own  composition.  If  it  is  found  in 
a  creek,  or  a  river,  it  is  traced  so  far  as  specimens  are  found  in  its. 
bed;  and  if  these  indications  cease,  they  come  either  from  a 
branch,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  that  direction,  or  they  are 
washed  down  from  the  river  hills;  In  most  eases  of  the  latter 
kind,  we  find  a  rivulet,  ditch,  or  drain,  where  the  specimens  come 
from.  "We  then  follow  its  course  until  we  find  in  its  ramifica- 
tions an  indication  of  the  origin  of  the  stray  ore.  Are  the  speci- 
mens deposited  in  the  gravel  of  a  river  bank,  it  is  always  more 
difficult  to  find  their  source,  particularly  when  the  gravel  is  light, 
sandy,  or  muddy.  In  many  insta,nces  we  cannot  trace  the  origin 
of  the  specimens.  In  the  gravel  of  the  Western  rivers,  in  the 
coal-basins,  we  find  specimens  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry; 
rocks  which  are  not  found  at  the  head-waters  of  these  rivers  and 
their  ramifications,  these  are  evidently  travellers  from  far-off  re 
gions,  carried  to  their  present  looation  by  high  floods,  which  cut 
out  these  valleys,  and  which  originated  in  the  polar  re^ons.  If 
such  stray  specimens  are  found  in  regions  where  the  rocks  cannot 
contain  that  mineral,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  search  for  a  vein  of  it. 
If  a  piece  of  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  bank  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  we  know  it  came  there  by  accident ;  for  the  valleys 
or  hills  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  may  contain  anthracite  or 
lignite,  they  cannot  contain  bituminous  coal.     If  a  piece  of  gold 
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is  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  no  indication  of  a  deposit 
Bomewhere  in  the  vicinity.  If  specimcna  of  galena  were  found 
on  the  western  slope  oi  the  Alleghanies,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
doulDt  the  presence  of  a  workable  vein. 

Is  the  course  of  the  debris  of  an  ore  vein  traced  to  its  disap- 
pearance below  the  soil  which  covered  the  rock,  on  a  hill-side,  we 
may  conclude  the  deposit  is  not  far  off.  If  it  disappears  in  the 
aUuvium  of  the  valley,  it  may  belong  to  a  vein  far  away ;  and  if 
the  valley  is  large,  and  the  gravel  heavy,  it  is  of  no  use  looking 
for  the  ore  bed.  In  heavy,  loamy  ground,  there  is  a  prospect  of 
arriving  at  the  deposit,  bnt  not  generally  without  much  digging. 
Where  the  last  traces  of  the  blossom  disappear  below  ground  we 
commence  digging,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  stray  specimens. 
If  no  indications  are  found,  we  may  distrust  our  being  on  the 
right  track,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  once  more  the  original 
course  of  the  guides.  Is  the  deposit  of  ground  heavy,  we  may 
conclude  the  vein  is  higher,  for  some  fall  is  always  required  for 
the  water  to  carry  the  specimens  down  hill,  they  never  are  Hfted 
ifom  below.  Is  the  place  where  the  blossoms  disappear  below 
ground,  on  a  hili-side,  the  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  blossoms  by 
digging  after  them,  and  if  they  are  at  a  gently  sloping  hill,  we 
find  it  more  profitable  to  go  as  far  up  the  hill  as  possible  without 
losing  the  track,  and  dig  a  shaft  down  to  the  rock.  If  we  meet 
the  blossoms  in  this  shaft,  before  we  come  to  the  xock,  we  are  too 
low  for  the  vein,  and  it  is  advisable  to  quit  working  in  that  shaft 
and  commence  digging  a  new  one  higher  up  the  hill.  This  last 
shaft  should  strike  the  rock  above,  or  at  the  vein.  It  is  advisaljle 
to  dig  the  first  shaft  a  few  feet  deeper  than  the  blossom  of  the 
ore,  for  it  may  happen  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  near,  and  if  this 
is  the  case  the  vein  cannot  be  far  off. 

In  following  the  indications  of  an  ore  deposit,  we  are  always 
to  distinguish  between  heavy  and  light  ores,  between  friable  and 
hard  material.  A  piece  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  carried  500 
miles,  without  losing  much  of  its  form ;  bituminous  coal  to  a  less 
distance,  and  lignite  will  bear  still  less  travelling.  Gold  cannot 
be  found  far  from  its  origin;  heavy  rains  may  carry  it  down  a 
steep  hill,  but  a  river  will  not  move  it ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  soon 
be  destroyed,  as  it  is  rubbing  constantly  upon  the  rock,  or  be- 
tween clean  hard  gravel  on  the  bottom ;  and  being  very  liable 
to  abrasion,  it  is  soon  divided  into  small  particles,  which  are 
floated  off  by  the  current.     Even  the  most  gentle  motion  of 
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water  will  bear  away  fine  particles  of  gold.  Galena  may  be  car- 
ried farther  from  the  place  of  its  origin  than  gold ;  it  is  not  so 
heavy  aa  that,  and  hard,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  into  small 
cubes,  which  are  often  extremely  fine  when  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers.  Useful  iron  ores  are  never  carried  far  by  a  current, 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  that  kind  of  transport.  Tin  ores  are 
often  found  in  alluvial  gravel,  bedded  upon  rocks,  but  they  sel- 
dom appear  at  the  surface,  except  in  old  deposits,  always  protected 
by  a  layer  of  gravel.  All  other  ores  are  too  friable  to  becartied 
by  such  forces  as  water,  and  too  oxidizable  to  resist  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  time.  Where  such  spedmens  are 
found,  there  must  be  a  vein  near  at  hand. 

Exploring  by  shafts. — When  an  ore  deposit  has  been  so  far 
explored,  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  vein,  and  the  quality  of 
the  ore  has  been  examined  superficially,  as  to  its  value  to  the 
smelter,  the  vein  is  opened  by  penetrating  farther  into  it.  Suffi- 
cient room  is  now  made  to  work  the  vein,  and  the  whole  thick- 
ness is  cut  out,  for  some  extent.  The  amount  of  the  vein  taken 
out  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
that  is,  the  rock  on  each  side  of  it ;  are  these  parallel,  that  is,  do 
they  show  no  curves  or  divergence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
the  vein  to  be  uniformly  thick.  A  few  yards,  or  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet,  are  in  most  eases  sufficient  to  investigate  the  eharaeter 
of  a  vein.  Are  the  walls  of  the  vein  curved,  or  divergent  in  one 
or  the  other  direction,  we  have  to  act  more  cautiously  and  con- 
tinue to  explore  it.  If  the  divergence  increases  rapidly,  we  may 
conclude  the  vein  to  be  a  lode  or  mass  of  more  or  less  extent.  In 
all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  walls  of  both  sides,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  vein. 
The  axis  is  that  plane  whieli  is  equidistant  from  the  walls  of  the 
vein;  and  as  this  plane  is  not  always  straight,  we  divide  it  into  a 
number  of  small  straight  planes,  or  convert  it  into  a  curved 
plane. 

The  conditions,  under  which  the  operations  of  exploring  may 
be  continued,  must  now  be  considered  before  proceeding  any 
farther  with  the  operation.  The  first  consideration  involved  re- 
lates to  the  nature  of  fhe  ore.  It  must  be  assayed  as  to  its  quality, 
and  if  an  opportunity  is  afforded  by  smelt  works,  to  test  it  on  a 
large  scale,  at  least  some  tons  ought  to  be  smelted ;  and  if  we 
want  a  thorough  trial,  one  furnace  ought  to  work  this  particular 
ore  at  least  until  all  other  ore  and  metals  are  tapped,  and  the  trial 
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ore  ia  the  only  one  in  the  furnace.  This  teat  smelting  is  neces- 
sary for  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  similar  ores.  The  value  of 
the  ores  of  precious  metals  can  be  ascertained  hy  the  assay,  on  a 
small  quantity,  with  perfect  certainty ;  also  the  value  of  mercury, 
nickel,  and  some  others.  In  those  cases  where  the  value  of  the 
metal  produced  depenik  on  its  purity,  a  trial  on  the  large  scale 
never  ought  to  be  omitted.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  iron  ore  by  the 
assay,  while  the  quantity  of  that  substance  may  be  large  enough 
to  injure  the  quality  of  iron  manufactured,  so  as  to  make  it 


The  nest  consideration  is  the  price  of  ore,  that  is,  the  ex- 
penses of  mining.  If  the  vein  or  deposit  is  in  alluvial  soil,  the 
body  of  ore  and  its  direction  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  incumbent  earth  to  be  removed.  The  price  at 
which  this  may  be  accomplished,  reduced  to  one  ton  of  ore,  or  any 
other  measure  we  choose,  forms  the  standard  of  dead  wort.  If 
the  vein  is  imbedded  in  rock,  the  expense  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  solidity  and  hardness  of  the  ore  itself;  the  price  of  dig- 
ging it  is,  however,  chiefly  regulated  by  the  undermining,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  vein.  If  the  vein  is  bedded  upon  a  soft  under- 
stratum, which  may  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  pick,  it  shows  to 
the  best  advantages  to  the  miner  for  taking  out  the  ore.  This 
undermining  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  many  instances 
determines  the  value  of  the  vein.  The  best  position  for  it  ia 
below  the  vein,  between  the  rock  and  the  vein ;  its  thickness,  if 
but  two  inches,  is  sufficient,  three  inches  are  better,  and  if  thicker 
than  that,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.  The  undermining  may  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  vein,  or  'jt  the  top  of  it,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
rock  above  or  below  the  vein ;  in  all  cases  it  forms  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  miner ;  without  it  the  work  progresses 
but  slowly,  and  must  be  expensive  in  consequence.  The  under- 
mining may  be  a  vein  of  soft  clay,  or  clay  slate,  shale,  carbonate 
of  hme  in  stalactites,  gravel,  sand,  or  ore  in  a  loose  form ;  crevi- 
ces in  the  vein,  or  water-courses  near  it.  The  nature  of  the 
adjoining  rock  has  no  influence  upon  the  price  of  the  ore ;  it  bears 
only  a  projrortional  part  on  the  whole  amount  of  ore  raised,  so 
far  as  dead  work  is  to  be  performed  in  it.  The  location  of  the 
vein  forms  another  object  of  our  consideration.  If  the  vein  is  in 
low,  marshy  ground,  the  accumulation  of  water  wUl  be  great,  and 
tiie  expenses  of  removing  it  considerable.    If  the  vein  is  so  lo- 
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cated  that  ike  ■water  above  it  may  filtrate  into  the  mirie,  and 
araioy  tlie  miner,  it  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  expenses  of 
extraction.  If  the  vein  dips  from  the  place  of  exploration  it  will 
accumulate  water,  and  ■water-courses  must  be  cut  into  the  bed 
rock  to  remove  it.  -The  price  of  labor  and  the  facility  of  pro- 
curing workmen,  is  an  object  to  be  well  digested  before  forming 
the  conclusions  aa  to  the  cost  at  which  the  ore  can  be  dug."  In 
a  populous  country  laborers  may  be  had  at  any  time,  akilfiil 
miners,  however,  may  be  scarce,  and  the  latter  are  as  necessary  to 
insure  good  success  as  any  other  item  in  the  calculation.  Good, 
sober  workmen,  perform  always  the  cheapest  labor;  but  these 
claim  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  if  we  are  to  procure  those 
comforts  for  them,  it  cannot  be  done  witho';  t  incurring  expenses 
which  are  frequently  neglected  in  the  estimates  by  those  who  lay 
the  plans  of  mining  operations.  The  price  of  labor  is  or  may  be 
considered  uniform  over  the  United  States,  but  it  is  evidently 
higher  in  the  western  and  southern  states  than  in  the  east  and 
north.  ^Nominally,  the  wages  paid  are  higher  m  the  latter  parte 
of  the  Union,  but  really,  the  labor  performed  is  cheaper ;  the 
workmen  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better  than  m  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Union.  The  labor  in  the  Paeifio  states  and  terri- 
tories is  at  present  high,  and  rich  mineral  deposits  only  will  pay 
the  expenses  necessarily  connected  with  mining  operations  in 
them.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  temporary,  and  will  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  provided  they  possess  lasting 
.mineral  treasures.  Fuel  is  in  most  instances  an  important  item  in 
determining  the  value  of  an  ore  deposit.  Gold  deposits,  in  alluvial 
ground,  or  where  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  metallic  state  in 
veins,  does  not  require  much  fiiel  for  its  production.  The  supply 
for  a  steam  en^ne  is  in  most  cases  all  that  is  required,  but  even 
this  is  in  many  instances  an  important  item  of  expense.  Zinc  re- 
quires a  large  amount,  and  therefore  cheap  fuel.  Iron  requires 
less,  but  still  a  cheap  fuel.  In  the  production'of  lead  and  other 
metals,  there  is  less  objection  to  using  expensive  combustibles. 
The  price  and  quality  of  timber  is  often  a  large  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  mining  operations;  in  extensive  and  heavy  lodes,  in 
friable  rock,  and  damp  mines,  the  wood  docs  not  last  long,  and 
much  is  required.  Pine  wood  is  by  far  more  expensive  than 
leaf  wood,  because  of  its  brief  durability.  The  facilities  for 
transportation,  or  the  proximity  of  smelt  works,  or  a  market,  is 
an  object  generally  well  understood  by  our  citizens,  and  needs 
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only  to  be  mentioned  as  an  active  agent  in  determining  tHe  value 
of  a  mine.  AH  these  considerations  taken  together,  form  the 
basis  for  estimating  the  price  of  ore,  and  the  value  of  a  mine. 

The  price  of  a  ton  of  ore,  for  which  we  assume  2240  pounds, 
avoirdupois,  is  regulated  by  the  market  for  it,  or  by  the  smelt 
works.  Gold  ores,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  ferruginous 
slates,  free  from  adhesive  clay  and  not  too  hard,  may  be  crushed 
and  amalgamated ;  in  fact  the  metal  obtained  from  it,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  dollar  per  ton  in  the  mdl,  driven  hy  a  steam  engine. 
The  quantity  of  gold  in  such  ores  is  therefore  the  means  hy 
which  to  determine  the  value  of  the  mine.  If  we  subtract  one 
dollar  from  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  rock,  for  the 
necessary  expenses,  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  remaining  gold 
which  is  to  pay  for  raising  the  ore.  If  the  ore  containa  much 
day  it  impedes  the  progress  of  work  in  the  mill,  and  $1  50  may 
be  set  down  as  mill  expenses.  If  the  ore  contains  iron  or  copper 
pyrites,  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  lost  in  amalgamation, 
which  may  increase  the  expenses  to  $2  and  more.  The  presence 
of  lead  and  other  metals  of  similar  nature  increase  the  miU  ex- 
penses, because  mercury  is  absorbed  hy  these  metals  and  lost. 
The  null  expenses  constitute  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  outlay, 
and  these  are  the  first  items  to  be  considered ;  the  remaining 
quantity  of  metal  must  pay  the  expenses  of  mining,  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  and  ftirnish  the  profits.  If  the  veins  of 
gold  ore  are  composed  of  a  soft  slate,  such  kind  as  most  of  the 
Virginia  mines  show,  and  are  so  thick  as  to  admit  of  a  man 
standing  upright  to  work  in  them,  a  ton  of  ore  can  be  dug  at 
from  60  to  75  cents  average  wages ;  to  which  amount  dead 
work  and  interest  on  capital  is  to  be  added.  Ifthe  vein  is  com- 
posed of  hard  rock,  such  as  some  of  the  vitrified  magnesia 
slate  and  quartz  veins  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  price 
of  mining  increases  from  $1  to  $3,  and  more.  Is  the  vein  thin, 
BO  that  a  part  of  the  dead  rock  is  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to 
admit  the  miner,  the  cost  of  working  the  rock  increases  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ore,  and  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  man  may 
dig  a  ton  of  sofi;  slate  at  50  cents,  hard  slate  at  $1  to  $3,  and  hard 
quartz,  porphyry  or  stratified  gneiss,  at  $2  to  $6.  The  general 
expenses,  such  as  dead  work,  pumping,  hoisting,  ventilating,  and 
others,  are  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount  of  ore  taken  out 
of  the  deposit  and  calculated  per  ton ;  of  this  we  shall  speak 
hereafter.     Open  digging  and  an  injudicious  method  of  work 
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may  produce  cheap  ore  for  a  cettaiu  time,  but  it  infallibly  in- 
creases  the  expenses  of  extraction'  rapidly  with  the  depth,  and 
generally  encumbers  a  mine  for  ever.  Skilfully  conducted  work 
below  ground  ia  always  the  cheapest  in  the  coiirse  of  time ;  it 
causes  more  expenses  than  open  wort  at  first,  but  these,  when 
appropriated  to  the  body  of  ore,  are  generally  found  to  be  very 
Binall,  and  soon  are  repaid  by  the  superior  advantages  accruing 
to  the  miner,  and  by  the  facihties  it  affords  in  employing  steam 
or  water  power  to  assist  the  miner  in  removing  the  ore  and  the 
water. 

The  expenses  for  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  smelt 
works  are  from  $10  to  $15,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. The  latter  generally  increases  the  cost  to  the  amount  of 
$1  50  to  $2.  If  the  price  of  pig  iron  is  $20,  and  the  smelting 
costs$ll  50,  the  ore  necessary  for  a  ton  of  iron  may  cost  $8  50, 
which  price,  however,, would  give  no  profit  to  the  smelter,  and 
no  fund  for  incidental  expenses.  Two  tons  of  rich  magnetic  ore 
can  produce  a  ton  of  iron ;  this  kind  of  ore  may  therefore  coat 
$4  a  ton.  Three  tons  of  good  hematite,  or  red  oxide,  are  in  moat 
cases  required  for  making  a  ton  of  iron,  and  such  ore  should  not 
coat  more  than  $2  66.  The  poor  hematites,  bog  ores,  and  poor  ores 
generally,  do  not  fiimish  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  metal,  and 
such  ore  cannot  be  worth  more  than  $2  per  ton.  The  price  of 
pig  iron  varies  according  to  quality ;  it  is  higher  for  charcoal 
than  for  anthracite  and  coke  Iron,  and  higher  for  cold  than  hot- 
blast  iron.  But  this  does  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  ore,  be- 
cause these  are  items  which  increase  or  diminish  the  cost  of 
smelting.  On  an  average  we  may  assume,  that  if  a  ton  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  costs  more  than  $4  at  the  smelt  works,  good  hema- 
tite more  than  |3,  and  poor  ores  more  than  |1  50  or  $2,  they 
are  too  expensive  for  our  iron  manufacturers. 

The  price  of  lead  ore  at  the  Missouri  lead  mines  varies  from 
$20  to  $40  per  ton.  The  smelters  buy  it  at  that  rate.  The  latter 
price  is  not  generally  paid,  and  $30  may  be  considered  the  aver- 
age for  clean  ore.  If  the  ore  veins  happen  to  be  strong,  the 
miners  make  good  wages ;  but  the  business  is  not  so  remunerat 
ing  as  to  insure  large  profits.  The  smelt  works  yield  but  little, 
and  so  the  miners  suffer.  If  mining  was  carried  on  here  with 
judgment  and  capital,  the  price  of  the  ore  might  be  reduced  con- 
siderably, but-lhere  is  little  prospect  at  present  for  such  invest- 
ments.    The  expense  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  &om  good  ore 
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amounts  to  about  $15  ;  and  if  incidental  expenses  and  interest 
on  capital  are  considered,  it  may  be  estimated  at  $20.  If  the 
price  of  metallio  lead  is  $3  at  the  smelt  works  per  hundred  p 
it  will  bring  a  ton  to  $66,  from  which  the  smelting  is  to  b 
ducted ;  the  remainder  is  for  ore  and  profit.  Galena  wiU  yield 
about  60  per  cent  of  lead  when  pm-e,  this  makes  more  than  1.5 
tons  of  ore  necessary  for  one  ton  of  TO.etal,  and  if  the  ore  is  as 
high  as  $S0,  it  leaves  but  little  or  no  profit  to  the  smelter. 

Copper  ores  sell  at  a  uniform  price  at  the  smelt-works,  and 
$2  50  per  cent,  and  per  ton  is  the  average  price  paid  for  ores. 
That  is,  a  ton  of  ore  which  contains  10  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  is  free  from  injurious  metals,  such  as  lead,  pays  $25  at  the 
furnaces. 

Other  ores  than  those  mentioned  are  uncertain  in  their  value ; 
the  amount  of  metal  does  not  directly  influence  their  price.  It 
is  the  admixture  of  other  matter  which  has  the  moat  decided 
bearing  upon  their  valuation.  We  shall  refer  to  these  ores  in 
their  proper  places ;  and  also  allude  to  the  value  of  coal  and  com- 
bustibles, in  the  chapters  assigned  to  these  various  subjects. 

Mxamiwition  of  the  Deposit. — Such  considerations  as  the  fore- 
going, determine  if  the  miner  is  to  proceed  any  :ferther,  or  drop 
the  enterprise.  If  it  is  concluded  to  proceed,  the  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  the  mass,  position,  and  extent  of  the  vein ;  this  exami- 
nation is  in  all  instances  tedious,  slow,  and  in  some  cases  expen- 
sive. The  form  of  the  ore  deposit  may  be  a  mass — that  is,  a 
large,  irregular-shaped  nodule,  of  more  or  less  extent ;  it  is  then 
an  irregular  heap,  rounded  or  oval;  it  may  extend  for  miles,  or 
only  for  a  few  yards ;  its  plane  or  largest  extension,  may  he  hori- 
zontal, incHned,  or  vertical  These  deposits  are  generally  found 
in  alluvial  soil,  in  beds  of  clay,  or  shale,  in  the  old  unstratified 
rocks,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  iron  mountain  of 
Missouri,  the  hematite  or^  of  Alabama,  Tenne^ee,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  ores,  appear  in  that  form.  These  are  mineral 
masses  detached,  to  all  appearances,  from  other  niasses.  They 
send  no  veins,  no  ramifications  into  the  rocks  around.  The  form 
of  the  ore  vein  may  again  be  a  lode,  or  a  flattened  mass,  of  more 
or  less  extent ;  it  may  terminate  in  almost  sharp  edges  at  its  ap- 
parent terminations,  but  these  are  always  found  to  he  small 
veins,  connecting  it  with  another  lode ;  it  is  in  fact  a  vein  in  an 
irregular  forra.  A  lode  may  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  tba 
rock,  or  cross  these  strata ;  it  may  penetrate  unstratified  rock, 
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and  cross  ia  its  extension  and  course  other  mineral  veins,  and 
ottier  lodes.  A  lode  may  extend  horizontally,  or  vertically,  or 
may  traverse  the  loek  in  any  degree  of  inclination  to  the  hori, 
zon,  or  to  the  strata  of  the  rock.  These  forms  and  masses  of 
ore,  are  often  deranged  in  their  supposed  course,  indicated  by 
ob?erving  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  they  often  dwindle  into  small 
veins,  or  divide  themselves  into  a  number  of  small  veins :  these 
modifications  are  generally  called  by  the  rock  in  which  the  lode  is 
imbedded.  Lodes  are  characterized  by  distinct  marks  from  the 
rock,  and  may  be  traced,  even  by  the  accompanying  matter,  dis- 
tinctly, which  latter  pfssesses  always  distinguishing  features.  Pyri- 
teous  ores  appear  chiefly  in  lodes,  and  all  sulphurets  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  their  origin  at  and  in  the  primitive  rocks.  Lodes 
are,  therefore,  very  valuable  forms  of  minerals,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  miner  to  investigate,  before  he  goes  to  work,  if 
his  mine  is  a  part  of  a  detached  mass,  or  a  lode.  Veins  appear 
in  a  more  reguiar.form  than  lodes;  their  position  is  more  definite, 
and  either  parallel  with  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  or  cross 
these  at  certain  angles  in  a  manner  more  distinct  and  regular 
than  lodes  or  masses.  Coal  deposits  appear  in  veins,  very  sel- 
dom in  masses,  not  at  all  in  lodes.  The  gold  ores  of  the  South- 
em  States  are  found  in  veins.  Pockets,  concretions  or  nodules, 
are  small  detached  masses  of  minerals,  which,  generally  are  soon 
exhausted. ,  Pockets  are  formed  by  gold,  lead,  and  silver  ores ; 
nodules  are  found  in  the  coal  series,  forming  spheroidal  masses  of 
iron  ore.  Galena  is  found  in  concretions,  pockets,  lodes,  and 
masses ;  but  the  latter  are  not  freq^uent. 

In  order  to  determine  the  form  of  the  deposit,  it  ia  necessary 
to  open  a  certain  portion  of  the  ground,  and  even  explore  its 
supposed  edge ;  open  the  vein  in  various  places,  and  arrive  in 
that  way  at  a  definite  conclusion.  It  ia  of  great  importance  to 
know  the  form  of  the  mineral  mass ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  investi- 
gate its  inchnation  and  direction,  for  the  plan  of  working  a  mass 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  working  a  vein,  or  extracting  the 
contents  of  pockets.  When  a  vein  or  mineral  deposit  has  been 
so  far  opened  as  to  show  its  general  direction  and  inclination,  we 
measure  the  first  by  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  latter  by  the 
plumb-hne  or  the  level.  In  ease  any  doubt  is  entertained  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  form  of  the  vein,  which  it  shows  so  far  as 
is  explored,  it  ought  to  be  opened  farther  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
mind  as  to  its  direction. 
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The  operations  connected  with  the  investigation  of  an  ore 
deposit,  are  similar  to  those  of  surveying,  and  the  same  instru- 
ments which  serve  for  that  purpose  may  be  used  in  this  instance. 
We  perform  all  the  operations  of  the  surveyor,  and  find  besides 
the  inchnation  of  the  deposit.  If  the  extent  of  the  vein,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  to  be  investigated,  we  need  a  measure ;  for  which 
purpose  any  tape  or  silk  string,  can  be  used.  A  wooden  rod,  or  a 
chaia  meaaure,  or  a  yard  tape,  may  be  also  used.  Generally  a  sur- 
veyor's chain  of  four  rods,  or  sixty  feet  long,  is  used.  Besides 
the  chain,  there  are  needed  measuring  pins  made  of  iron,  about 
ten  inches  long,  having  an  eye  at  one  end,  on  which  they  are 
strung  to  an  iron  ring  or  leather  strap.  Two  staves  are  also  re- 
quired ;  these  should  be  at  least  six  feet  long,  mounted  at  one  end 
with  sharp-pointed  iron  so  as  to  penetrate  the  ground  readily ; 
these  staves  hold  the  ends  of  the  chain.  The  theodolite  is  often 
used  to  measure  the  inclination  and  direction  of  the  vein ;  but  as 
this  instrument  cannot  well  be  applied  below  ground,  a  more 
simple  one  is  used.  The  theodolite,  however,  is  a  convenient  in- 
strument above  ground,  and  where  large  tracts  are  to, .be  mea- 
sured it  is  profitable  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  following  one. 
It  would  lead  us  too  fer  if  we  were  to  extend  our  researches  to 
the  uses  of  the  theodolite.  An  instrument  more  adapted  for 
service  below  ground,  and  serving  equally  well  above  ground  is 
the  level  and  suspension  compass. 


Pig,  1,  represents  a  level  which  is  al'^j  u'?cd  for  measuring 
the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  angles.  It  is  a  hilt  circle,  made 
of  thin  sheet  brass,  and  ia  shown  in  half  its  usual  size.  The  two 
hooks,  which  must  be  bent  in  a  sharp  angle  at  the  points  of  sus- 
pension, are  screwed  to  the  semicircle,  and  the  edges  of  thesa 
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must  form  a  perfectly  parallel  line  ipvith  tlie  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cle. The  instrument  represents  a  common  protractor,  with  the 
addition  of  the  hooks,  the  plnmb-hne,  and  the  hob.  The  point 
I  the  plumh-line  must  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
',  and  a  strong  hair  line  is  preferable  to  a  silk  string. 
In  measuruig  angles  this  semicircle  is  suspended  on  a  silk  string, 
which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  vein. 

The  next  instrument  for  the  mining  engineer  is  the  suspension 
compass;  it  is  represented  in  figs.  2  and  3  in  half  its  usual  size. 
These  instruments  ought  not  to  be  too  small,  or  their  indications 
are  not  very  correct.  Fig.  2  shows  a  similar  semicircle  as  the 
level,  fig.  1,  but  here  is  no  division ;  the  silk  string  on  which  the 
instrument  is  suspended  is  held  in  the  direction  of  the  ve:T\,  and 
the  magnetic  needle  in  the  compass  indicates  the  deviation  of  the 
vein  from  the  magnetic  meridian. 


Fig.  3,  shows  this  instrument   from   above.     The  compass 
I  in  a  imiversal  joint,  will  admit  of  any  motion 


in  any  direction,  and  he  dlwayt.  horizontil  so  as  to  indicate  the 
true  mignetiG  meridian  as  '^oon  as  the  needle  is  at  rest.  In  ob- 
serving 1  series  of  hne*  below  or  above  ground,  we  arrive  at  the 
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direction  of  the  course  of  the  vein.    These  instmmenta 
particularly  nseful  below  ground. 

A  third  instrument  is  recLnired  in  order  to  draw  the  plan  of  a 
le,  and  its  extent  on  paper. 


13 ;  it  is  a  plate  of  brass,  of  about 
J  of  an  inch  thick,  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  3  or  3'5  inches 
wide.  The  edges  are  tapered  down  so  as  to  form  a  rider's  edge, 
along  which  a  pen  may  be  drawn.  This  instmmeat  is  laid  on  the 
paper  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  drawn,  and  serves  for  marking 
those  angles  and  distances  noted  in  the  pocket-book.  The  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  ruler  must  of  course  correspond  with  the  north 
and  south  direction  of  the  compass,  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
Euspension  compass,  where  it  falls  in  a  line  with  the  silk  string  on 
which  it  ia  suspended.  One  of  the  edges  of  this  ruler  may  be 
divided  in  feet,  or  decimals  of  feet,  and  the  other  in  duodecimals, 
eo  as  to  afford  a  convenient  scale  for  the  plan  to  be  drawn. 

When  a  mineral  vein  has  been  opened  so  far  as  to  show  its 
direction  and  inclination,  we  take  the  first  by  means  of  the  sus- 
pension compass.  If  we  draw  a  silk  string,  or  a  string  of  any 
other  material,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  we  obtain  the  devia- 
tion of  that  direction  from  the  magnetic  meridian ;  this  deviation 
is  noted  in  a  note-book,  for  reference.  The  inclination  is  ob- 
tained by  stretching  the  string  on  which  the  level  is  suspended 
parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and  in  taking  the  middle  of 
the  divergence  we  obtain  the  axis  of  the  vein.  The  inclination 
is  of  course  calculated  perpendicularly  upon  the  direction  of  the 
vein :  both  directions  are  at  right  angles.  Are  both  inclina- 
tion  and  direction  of  the  vein  noted,  we  proceed  above-ground 
and  mark  here  the  spot  where  the  vein  ought  to  crop  out,  in  case 
it  extended  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  starting  point,  and  from 
here  all  those  investigations  commence  which  are  to  lead  to  the 
examination  of  the  deposit  Ate  the  walls  of  the  vein  level, 
then  the  plane  of  its  axis  is  level,  and  the  vein  has  an  horizontal 
extension,  and  if  the  out-crop  of  the  vein  is  above  the  water- 
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level  of  the  ground,  we  may  readily  trace  its  outlines,  by  mea- 
suring from  the  water-couises,  or  running  a  level  by  means  of  the 
inatoument.  In  this  operation  there  ia  no  need  to  be  very  par- 
ticular, for  such  veins  never  run  very  straight,  in  the  indicated 
direction.  At  intervals,  which  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  or  at 
convenience,  indicated  by  the  locahty,  such  as  steep  slopes, 
%v*here  not  much  ground  is  to  be  removed,  wo  dig  for  the  vein 
again,  and  ascertain  if  its  direction,  indicated  by  the  £rst  expo- 
sure, is  correct.  If  wc  do  not  find  it  here,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expose  the  rock  in  both  places,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nature 
of  that  above  and  below  the  vein.  The  farther  we  expose  this 
rock,  the  greater  probability  for  success  in  our  following  investi- 
gations. The  nature  of  the  rook  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
vein.  This  remark  applies  only  to  stratified  rocks,  and  veins 
which  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  the  rock ;  sueh  as  coal 
veins,  the  iron  ore  veins  of  the  coal  region,  and  the  gold  ore 
veins  of  Virginia,  Is  the  vein,  indicated  by  the  first  opening, 
not  found  in  the  expected  place,  we  return  to  the  first  spot,  and 
open  the  ground  nearer  to  the  first  exposure,  enlarging  in  this 
manner  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  It  happens  quite  frequent- 
ly that  a  part  of  a  vein  indicates  a  certain  direction  which  is  not 
at  all  verified  by  subsequent  examinations ;  this  alludes  particu- 
larly to  lodes  and  masses.  In  making  the  openings  close  to- 
gether, we  may  follow  the  track  of  a  vein  easily,  and  in  marking 
the  directions  of  the  various  exposures  connected,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  meridian  and  horizon,  wo  soon  find  out  if  the  vein 
runs  in  a  straight  or  more  or  less  inclined  plane,  or  if  its  plane  is 
curved.  If  an  out-crop  is  .largely  exposed  on  the  surface 
then  we  may  calculate  with  probability  on  its  extension  in  the 
interior  in  a  similar  manner  as  its  exterior,  which  rule,  however, 
is  modified  by  various  circumstanees. 

Is  the  inclination  of  a  vein  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  we  may 
trace  its  direction  above  ground  with  ease  and  certainty,  provided 
the  plane  of  the  vein  is  straight,— if  the  latter  is  curved  we  are 
to  investigate  the  curvature  before  we  obtain  a  correct  form  for 
laying  down  a  plan  of  operation.  These  veins  are  generally 
valuable  deposits,  for  they  extend  in  a  comparatively  small  ear- 
face  deep  below  ground,  and  form  a  large  area,  Ifthese  veins  are 
an  injection  from  below,  such  as  those  of  the  sulphureta  or 
pyriteous  ores,  they  generally  afford  a  great  depth,  the  end  of 
which,  in  no  case,  has  been  reached  by  any  mine.     Veins  of  this 
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kind  very  seldom  run  quite  perpendicular;  they  are  in  most 
cases  more  or  less  inclined;  and  in  almost  all  instances  curved. 
Such  veins  frequently  assume  the  form  of  a  huge  irregular 
body  of  ore,  which  is  generally  limited  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  the  vein  and  its  course  again. 
Steep  veins  are  generally  irregular,  and  often  divided  into 
small  branches,  ramifying  the  rocks,  uniting,  however,  always 
in  a  peculiar  spot,  again  to  pursue  their  course  together  in 
their  natural  manner.  These  veins  always  have  a  general  direc- 
tion, and  the  course  of  most  of  them  is  &om  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  If 
their  direction  is  from  W.  to  E.,  we  may  suspect  their  true  nature, 
at  least  they  will  not  extend  far.  In  observing  these  general  laws, 
and  the  exceptions,  we  hardly  can  fail  to  discover  the  true  course 
of  a  vein.  Veins  of  this  kind  are,  however,  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  faults,  which  cause  apparent  alterations  in  the  line  of 
progress,  but  we  find  the  true  direction  always  again  by  follow- 
ing through  the  fault  to  where  the  vein  sets  in  again.  Such  in- 
tersections are  often  found  to  be  vexatious,  but  if  we  follow  the 
vein  through  the  fault,  we  discover  the  ore.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  vein  is  crossed  under  certain  angles  by  another  vein; 
if  we  know  the  angles  of  such  crossings  generally,  we  soon  de- 
tect the  original  vein,  if  it  has  been  disturbed  in  its  true  course. 
Faults  are  quite  common  in  the  veins  along  the  Atlanlao  coast, 
and  but  few  are  observed  in  the  western  coal  basin. 

Plan  of  a  mine. — When  the  survey  has  been  so  far  completed 
as  the  extent  of  ground  requires,  it  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  show  all  its  relations  to  the,  locality,  A  perfect 
plan  of  the  grouni  is  laid  out,  the  vein  traced  on  that  surface ; 
sections,  perpendicularly  and  horizontally,  are  drawn,  which 
show  the  vein  in  all  positions.  Upon  these  plans  a  sjrstem  of 
working  the  mine,  for  its  ventOation,  and  the  hoisting  of  water 
and  ore  is  treated. 


Iq  fig.  5,    a  section  of  a  vein  is  represented,  which  be- 
longs to  the  plan  fig.  6.     This  vein-  may  be  examined  over  the 
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Bnrfaf«  of  tlie  hillj  and  the  fault  A  may  be  found  in  that  exami- 
nation ;  but  if  it  is  not  found  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  vein  cannot  be  found  because  it  is  covered  by 
alluvium,  we  are  under  the  necessity' of. working  the  mine  at 
random,  or  lose  mucli  by  working  it  to  disadvantage.  In  such 
instances  a  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  ore  deposits  is 
of  great  value.  If  the  vein  seta  in  parallel  at  the  top,  or  so  far 
as  it  can  be  examined,  we  can  depend  upon  its  continuance,  and 
may  confidently  commence  operations  at  the  lowest  point,  above 
the  water-level  of  the  grounds.  Is  the  mineral  deposit  a  mass, 
that  is,  are  its  walls  irregular,  diver^ng  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion, it  is  unsafe  to  attack  the  mass  from  below,  for  it  may  not 
reach  at  all  to  that  depth,  or  may  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  indicated  above.  In  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  a  level 
not  lower  down  than  the  deposit  has  been  examined  at  the  sur- 
face. Is  the  character  of  a  mineral  vein  of  an  irregular  form, 
composed  of  pockets  and  small  veins,  such  forms  in  which  lead 
ores  generally  are  found,  we  cannot  form  a'  correct  plan  of  the 
mine,  the  operation  is,  in  this  case,  of  a  hazardous  nature.  In 
Buch  instances  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  a  level  conveniently  to 
the  discharge  of  water,  and  the  hauhng  of  the  ore,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deposit.  Pockets  are,  therefore,  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous forms  of  veins,  no  system  of  working  can  be  applied;  and, 
on  the  ^rhole,  it  is  mere  accident  if  a  mine  of  small  extent  of 
this  kind  of  veins  succeeds.  The  parallel,  or  regular  vein,  the 
lode,  or  irregular  vein,  and  the  mass,  are  the  most  profitable  forms 
for  cheap  extraction. 

fig.  6,  D  D  D  D,  is  a  lot  of  ground  through  which  a  mineral 
Vein  has  been  traced.  Its  direction,  with  all  its  deviations  from 
the  straight  hne,  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  in  the  position  as  it  ap- 
pears ia  nature ;  all  the  hOls,  ravines,  houses,  forests,  and  fields 
must  be  marked  out.  The  owner's  name,  and  the  names  of  the 
adjoining  neighbors,  and  the  boundaries,  must  be  inserted  in 
the  plan ;  and,  if  possible,  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian from  the  true  meridian,  marked  in  the  drawing.  In  this 
plan  of  the  ground,  the  direction  and  thickness  of  the  known 
vein  is  marked,  in  a  color  indicative  of  the  color  of  the  mineral. 
Is  more  than  one  vein,  D  F,  known,  these  are  marked  also  in  the 
plan ;  and  if  a  vein  is  present  which  crosses  the  first,  it  must  be 
particularly  marked.  When  all  the  veins  are  marked  down  on 
the  plan,  various  sections  are  compiled  with  the  assistance  of 
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tte  means,  obtained  by  coal  examination;  these  sections  must 
be  laid  in  certain  directions,  and  marked  accordingly.  A  section, 
as  that  represented  in  fig.  5,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  by  sur- 
face-digging, and  for  this  reason  a  straight  vein  is  assumed  in  the 
plan  and  section.  When  the  fe.iilt  of  the  vein  is  found  by  actual 
work  below  ground,  it  is  subsequently  marked  in  the  plan. 
Various  sections  may  thus  be  drawn,  and  the  veins  put  into  their 
true  position  and  relation.  In  this  instance,  where  the  course  of 
the  main  vein,  A  B,  is  from  E.  to  W.,  and  the  dip  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
the  hill  is  sloping  with  the  dip,'  we  naturally  are  inclined  to  start  a 
level  from  the  water-course  below,  in  the  shortest  distance  from  0 
to  the  vein,  particularly  if  a  ravine  cuts  the  hill  at  right  angles 
with  the  vein.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  answer  the  pur- 
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pose  very  well,  provided  no  water  comes  down  the  ravine,  for  in 
that  instance  the  level  or  drift  will  he  always  wet,  annoy  the 
workmen,  and  destroy  the  timber  before  its  natural  decay.  A 
drift  is,  therefore,  never  to  be  in  a  wet  place,  below  a  ravine,  or 
in  a  direction  from  which  springs  issue ;  it  must  be  driven  through 
the  dryest  part  of  the  hill.  If  the  water  comes  into  the  mine,  it 
is  better  to  come  down  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  drift.  Is 
the  extent  of  the  property  limited  to  a  short  line  along  the  creek, 
and  is  the  drift  to  start  from  this  place,  it  is  advisable  to  put  the 
mouth  of  the  drift  at  the  extreme  eastern  point,  particularly  if  a 
second  workable  vein  should  cross  the  first,  as  in  this  instance. 
We  cut  now  the  level  parallel  with  D  A,  and  reach  the  end  of  the 
main  vein  in  A,  If  the  air  is  bad  in  the  mine,  which  is  generally 
the  case  if  the  work  is  performed  during  summer  season,  an  air 
shaft  ought  to  be  sunk  at  A  while  the  drift  is  progressing.     If 
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tlie  work  of  the  drift  is  carried  on  during  winterj  and  tlie  mine 
not  very  extensive,  the  work  may  he  accomplished  in  the  cold 
season,  and  the  point  B  reached  hy  a  gallery  from  A  in  time  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  liat  weather.  Either  at  A  or  at  B  there 
must  be  an  air-shaft  in  all  instances,  of  whatever  kind  or  nature 
the  mineral  may  be.  It  is  advantageous  to  enter  the  vein  at  one 
end  and  have  the  air-shaft  at  the  other  end ;  this  arrangement 
will  cause  circulation  through  the  whole  length  of  the  vein  A  B. 
is  the  second  or  cross  vein,  I"  E,  also  to  be  worked,  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  mouth  with  A  B  ;  but  it  cannot  he  driven 
further  than  that  vein,  for  the  part  lying  behind  it  cannot  be  ven- 
tilated by  the  one  air-shaft,  and  a  second  at  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  vein  is  required  to  bring  fresh  air  into  the  farthest  part  of 
the  vein.  The  vein  E  F  may  be  opened  by  a  gallery  which 
drains  the  main  vein  from  E,  and  also  by  the  dead  level  from  A. 
The  dead  level,  A  C,  as  well  as  the  galleries  driven  from  A  to  B 
and  from  E  to  B,  must  have  sufficient  fall  in  the  floor  so  as  to 
cany  off  the  water  conveniently,  and  prevent  any  accumula- 
tion of  it  in  the  interior,  even  in  wet  seasons. 

This  method  of  starting  a  mine  is  certainly  preferable  to 
working  a  similar  deposit  by  shafts.  The  dead  level,  0  A,  may 
be  at  first  expensive,  particularly  if  the  vein  dips  in  opposite  di- 
rections to  the  slope  of  the  hill ;  but  these  expenses  are  soon  re- 
paid by  the  greater  facihty  with  which  hauling,  draining,  and 
airing  is  accomphshcd.  A  mine  may  thus  be  worked  without 
steam-power,  to  the  depth  of  the  natural  drain ;  and  if  the  veins 
are  exhausted  so  far,  a  steam-engine,  or  water-power  is  required 
only  to  raise  the  water  from  the  greater  depth  to  this  natural 
level.  The  ventilating  of  a  mine  is  also  more  convenient  and 
safe ;  and  so  far  as  it  ip  above  the  drift,  there  is  never  any  diffi- 
culty about  fresh  air  in  the  mine. 

Is  the  ground  level,  or  but  gently  undulating,  under  which  a 
deposit  of  ore  is  hidden,  the  manner  of  laying  down  a  plan  for 
operations  is  in  principle  the  same  as  above.  In  this  instance  we 
cannot  reach  the  vein  hy  a  level  drift,  it  may  be  because  such  a 
drift  would  be  too  long,  or  its  mouth  iall  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
property.  W^  are  also  compelled  to  work  the  mine  by  shafts. 
If  a  vein,  A  B,  fig.  7,  is  only  a  little  elevated  above  the  general 
water-level  of  the  locality,  and  would  a  dead-level  driven  to  it 
from,  a  water- course  lay  hut  a  small  part  of  the  vein  dry,  the 
vein  can  be  entered  at  A  by  an  inclined  plane,  following  the  in- 
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slination  of  tlie  vein ;  or,  what  is  preferable  to  that  plan,  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  is  sunk  down  from  C,  and  the  hoisting  done  by 
means  of  this  shaft.  The  distance  of  the  shaft  from  the  out-crop 
depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  vein  and  its  probable  extent 
and  direction  below  ground,  the  extent  of  the  property  above, 
and  the  means  at  disposal.  If  the  vein  is  not  well  known,  it  is 
advisable  not  to  go  too  far  off  from  the  out-crop,  else  the  vein 
may  disappear,  or  turn  in  a  direction  beyond  our  reach.     Erom 


the  shaft,  a  horizontal  drift  may  be  cut  at  a  certain  depth  m  the 
direction  towards  the  vein  m  oider  to  aeoure  the  peimanency  of 
the  shaft,  and  in  the  mean  time  save  means  and  time  at  the  out- 
set ;  the  money,  however,  laid  out  for  such  drift  is  a  dead  loss. 
If  means  and  time  admit^  it  is  always  preferable  to  go  with,  the 
shaft  so  far  as  to  reach  finally  the  greatest  depth  of  the  vein. 
The  sliaft  may  even  cross  the  vein,  and  reach  its  lower  parts  by 
means  of  levels ;  this,  however,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
levels  above  the  crossing-point.  One  shaft  is  in  all  cases  sufficient 
for  hoisting  and  pumping ;  it  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
perty, or  tlie  centre  of  tho  vein  belonging  to  the  property,  so  as  to 
make  the  distance  of  transport  below  ground  as  short  as  possible. 
Bvery  mine  rec[uires  at  least  one  air-shaft,  and  for  these  reasons 
two  shafts,  such  as  A  E,  fig.  6,  are  generally  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  vein ;  one  shaft  serves  here  for  hoisting,  the 
other  for  ventilation.  This  plan  is  very  imperfect,  it  causes  much 
hauling  below  ground;  and  if  the  one  shaft  is  not  considerably 
higher  than  the  other,  the  ventilation  is  often  disturbed.  In 
these  instances,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  loraite  the  engine 'and 
hoisting  machinery  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  property,  in  case 
the  out-crop  of  the  vein  is  higher  than  that,  and  the  water  from 
the  pumps  of  the  engine  can  be  drained.  Is  the  out-crop  of  the 
vein  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  ground,  it  is  advisable 
to  lay  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to 
secure  draught  through  the  mine.    When  the  shaft  is  in  the  middle 
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of  the  vein,  two  sloping  shafts  at  each  end  of  the  vein  are  driven 
from  below,  &am  the  galleries,  in  case  the  air  is  good  inside,  so 
as  to  admit  of  such'  an  operation,  which  may  succeed  in  cold 
weather  and  in  oxides;  but  it  hardly  succeeds  in  anlphurets,  and 
not  at  all  in  coal.  In  cases  where  the  work  cannot  be  done 
from  below,  it  must  be  done  from  above,  which  is  more  expen- 
sive. It  is  in  all  instances  preferable,  if  these  air-shafts  can  be 
driven  in  the  vein  itself,  instead  of  in  the  rock,  or  at  least  at  the 
terminations  of  the  vein,  or  at  its  ont-crop.  In  all  cases,  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  level  and  height  of  the  various  outlets 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  drafi 
in  one  of  these  outlets.  If  a  vein  is  more  or  less  inclined,  or  3s  it 
entirely  vertical,  or  horizontal,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles ;  drainage,  air,  and  saving  of  labor  below 
are  the  conditions  which  guide  the  laying  down  of  the  plans. 
Eeasonable  expenses,  so  far  as  first  cost  and  time  arc  concerned, 
must  be,  and  are,  of  a  secondary  nature,  It  would  be  bad  prac- 
tice to  spend  means  imprudently,  for  the  object  of  mining  is 
after  all  but  a  plain  business ;  and  if  the  capital  invested  does 
not  pay  interest  and  repay  itself  before  the  vein  is  exhausted,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  engage  in  it. 

Irregular  Veins. — If,  in  examining  the  out-crop  of  a  vein,  we 
cannot  decide  of  what  form  the  deposit  may  be,  we  are  compelled 
to  work  at  random,  without  laying  down  a  plan  of  operation, 
and  may  iu  this  way  injure  the  vein  foi  future  operations  and  our 
own  interest.  Of  aU  such  veins  as  coal  veins,  and  mineral  veina 
in  stratified  rocks  which  run  parallel  with  the  strata,  there  is  little 
doubt  o£  their  continuing  in  the  general  direction,  hut  veins  which 
■penetrate  unstratificd  rock,  alluvium,  conglomerate,  or  cross 
stratified  locks,  are  not  quite  safe  so  far  as  their  regularity  is 
concerned.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know  very  nearly  the 
direction,  inclination,  extent,  and  thickness  of  the  vein  before  we 
are  justified  in  erecting  machinery  or  concluding  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion. Is  the  deposit  thick  into  which  we  penetrate,  it  is  advisable 
to  follow  its  lower  plane,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mass  from  below 
in  case  itis  found  to  be  amass.  If  the  nature  of  the  vein  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  any  means  from  above,  it  is  advisable  to  penetrate 
the  ground  by  boring  holes,  such  holes  as  are  sunk  for  drawing 
salt  water  from  a  great  depth.  The  boring  of  an  artesian  weE,  or  a 
salt  well,  is  quite  a  common  operation,  and  requires  but  little 
skill  and  means ;  still  there  are  some  advantages  in  doing  tha 
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work  right,  it  saves  means  and  time,  and  for  these  reasons  we 
will  furnish  a  description  of  the' operation,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  performed  most  profitably. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Boring  for  Minerals. — There  is  no  difference  in  the  system  of 
boring  for  minerals,  or  boring  for  water ;  the  kind  of  rock  to  be 
penetrated  does  not  even  cause  any  material  difference  to  be  made 
in  the  means  or  tools  by  which  it  is  done.  In  the  Western  States, 
such  as  Virginia,  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  New- 
York,  and  others,  this  subject  is  well  understood  and  well  per- 
formed. Those  who  make  a  business  of  boring  for  salt  water, 
penetrate  the  stratified  rock  of  the  bituminous  coal  formation,  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  foot,  for  a  3  inch  hole ;  this  width  is  in  all 
cases  suf&cient  for  a  test  on  a  mineral  vein.  In  the  above  States 
the  hemp  or  raaniUa  rope  is  naed  for  boring.  This  is  called  the 
Chinese  ■  method,  because  the  Ohinese  have  practised  boring  in 
that  manner  since  our  knowledge  of  item.  The  Germans  pene- 
trate the  rock  by  means  of  iron  xods,  of  one  inch  square  or 
more.  These  rods  are  screwed  together  in  lengths  of  10  or  12 
feet.  This  mode  of  work  causes  the  operation  to  be  rather  ex- 
pensive, on  account  of  the  price  of  tools  and  machiaery,  and  it  is 
not  veiy  expeditious.  The  samo  method  was  followed  by  other 
European  nations,  and  formerly  in  this  country,'  In  recent  works 
of  this  kind,  wooden  rods  have  been  used  with  greater  advantage 
than  iron,  Thfse  rods  axe  long  slender  poles  of  pine  wood,  often 
30  and  more  feet  long,  ■  mounted  with  iron  and  screwed  together ; 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  hght  and  elastic,  so  as  to  cause 
less  concussion  and  consei^uently  less  repair  than  iron  rods.  Eods 
offer  no  advantage  over  the  rope  but  that  of  longer  durability, 
and  the  earth  may  be  penetrated  to  a  greater  depth  by  means  of 
them  than  by  ropes.  The  latter  are  limited  on  account  of  strength' 
to  about  1,000  feet,  while  rods  may  be  driven  down  to  2,000  feet 
and  deeper.  We  will  describe  an  apparatus  which  may  be  used 
either  for  hemp-rope  or  wire-rope,  which  was  made  originally  for 
hoop-iron  by  the  author,  it  being  cheaper  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  ropes  of  either  kind. 
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At  A,  in  fig,  8,  is  represented  a  log  of  oak  wood,  which  is  set 
perpendicidarly  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  penetrate  the  loose 
p,g_  g  gravel  and  pass  a  little  into  the 

roct,  so  as  to  stand  firm  in  its 
place ;  it  is  well  rammed  hy  gra- 
vel, and  the  ground  levelled  so 
that  the  hutt  of  the  log  is  flush 
■with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  a  few  feet  below.  Through 
this  log,  which  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  loose  ground, 
from  5  to  30  feet  long,  a  verti- 
cal hole  IS  bored  by  an  auger  of 
a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
,j  .  boring  in  the  rock.     On  the  top 

*'  ^J-.  ^^A  °-^  *^^  ground,  on  one  side  of  the 

iS&Jj»  tTiiJi&^t— .   ^^^^1  ^^  ^  windlass,  whose  drum  is 

•^—       '  -    ^^"^M^^^^^E  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  cog- 
;  wheel  which  drives  it  6  feet;  the 

I  pinion  on  the  crank-axle  is  6 

^'*^a-     ■       ^^^^^^^^B  inches.    This  windlass  serves  for 
"^"•n^^^^^^^^  hoisting  the  spindle  or  drill,  and 
if-  _  leter,  in  order  to  prevent  short  bends  in  the  iron 

which  would  soon  make  it  brittle.  In  all  cases  where  iron,  either 
hoop-iron  or  wire-rope,  is  used,  the  diameter  of  the  dram  of  the 
windlass  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  a  permanent  bend 
in  the  iron.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  windlass  is  a  lever  of 
unequal  leverage  about  one-third  at  the  side  of  the  hole,  and 
two-thirds  at  the  opposite  side,  where  it  ends  in  a  cross  or  broad 
end  in  case  men  do  the  work.  The  workmen,  with  one  foot  on  a 
bench  or  platform,  rest  their  hands  on  a  railing  and  work  with 
the  other  foot  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  In  this  way  the  whole 
weight  of  the  men  is  made  use  of,  who  work  with  great  ease. 
The  lift  of  the  bore-bit  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  which  causes  the 
men  to  work  the  treadle  from  20  to  24  inches  high.  Below  the 
treadle  T  is  a  spring-pole  S  fastened  under  the  platform  on  which 
the  men  stand ;  the  end  of  this  spring-pole  is  connected  by  a  link 
to  the  working-end  of  the  lever,  or  the  hoop-iron  directly,  and 
pulls  the  treadle  down.  When  the  bore-spindle  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  treadle,  the  spring-pole  imparts  to  it  a  sudden  return, 
and  increases  by  these  means  the  velocity  of  the  bit,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  stroke  downwards. 
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The  spindle  ia  represented  in  Sg.  9,  a  piece  of  square  cast 
Eron,  or  ■wrought  iron,  of  from  200  to  300  lbs.  weight  for  a  hole 


of  three  inches  diameter.  For  larger  Holes,  of  5  or  6  inches  di- 
ameter, its  weight  must  be  increased  to  800  or  1000  pounds.  At 
one  end  of  the  spindle  the  hoop-iron  or  rope  is  permanently  fast- 
ened by  screws  or  rivets ;  at  the  other  end  the  bore-bit  is  inserted 
in  a  round  hole  and  fastened  by  a  flat  key.  The  spindle  may  be 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  head,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  hut 
these  are  unnecessary  appendages ;  a  simple  square  rod  of  iron, 
whose  diagonal  section  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  is  all- 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  lengths  or  parts  of  the  hoop-iron 
may  be  made  as  great  as  possible,  and  should  be  of  the  best 
fibrous  charcoal  iron ;  puddled  iron,  even  if  fibrous,  soon  gets 
brittle  in  the  course  of  time  and  wort.  For  a  spindle  of  300 
lbs.,  hoop-iron  of  2  inches  by  -j-'j  is  abundantly  strong,  for  heavier 
spindles  it  may  be  somewhat  stronger.  The  ends  of  the  hoops 
are  fastened  together  by  means  of  small  rivets  and  drilled  holes, 
and  this  riveting  ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  every  two  months, 
because  the  repeated  vibrations  cause  the  iron  to  get  brittle, 
which  is  the  case  at  the  joints  more  than  in  the  run  of  the  iron. 
At  the  upper  end,  where  the  hoop  is  fastened  to  the  lever,  there 
is  a  length  of  hoop-iron  nearly  equal  to  one  length  or  part,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  an  eye  permanently  fastened ;  this  fits  in  a  hoot 
at  the  lever,  and  also  in  a  hook  at  the  drum.  This  loose  part  of 
the  strap  is  fastened  to  it  by  means  of  piach  screws,  as  shown  in 
fig,  10,  by  this  means  the  hoop  may  be  made  longer  and  shorter, 
Pis,  la 

as  the  bottom  of  the  bore  sinks  down ;  the  letting  out,  of  course, 
can  he  performed  only  while  the  work  is  stopped.  If  we  want 
to  let  out  while  the  treadle  is  in  motion,  which  is  necessary  in 
soft  rock,  a  screw  about  one  foot  long  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  treadle,  which  may  be  turned  while  the  machine  is  in  opera- 
tion. The  bore-bit  has  been  shown  in  fig.  9  as  it  is 
the  spindle.  This  is  a  simple,  flat  chisel,  whose  edge  is  s 
with  good  cast  steel,  and  a  httle  rounded,  so  as  to  play  always  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole.     I*'  the  chisel  is  too  round,  or  pointed  in 
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the  middle,  the  hole  is  liable  to  get  narrow  in  the  bottom ;  if  tho 
edge  is  straight,  tho  hole  generally  widens  with  its  depth.  Other 
forms  of  the  bit  are  of  little  use,  they  merely  canse  trouble  and 
loss  of  time.  The  bit  miist  be  fastened  very  flrmly  in  the  spindle, 
and  the  shoulder  of  it  fit  closely  to  it,  or  both  are  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  When  the  spindle  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  pit, 
the  end  of  the  hoop  is  taken  from  the  treadle  and  hitched  to  the 
drum,  which  is  set  in  motion.  The  hoop  must  be  prevented 
from  winding  over  the  hoot's  eye,  or  the  pinch  screws,  for  that 
would  cause  short  bends  in  the  iron  and  permanently  injure  it. 
The  drum  must  be  so  high  above  the  hole  that  the  spindle  may 
be  lifted  entirely  above  the  bore-log.  For  these  reasons  tho  upper 
end  of  the  latter  is  frequently  found  to  be  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  operation  of  boring  ia  simple ;  when  the  hole  through  the 
bore-log  is  sunt,  the  spindle  is  let  down,  hitched  to  the  treadle, 
and  the  latter  set  in  motion,  which  labor  two  or  three  strong  men 
can  readily  perform.  If  but  ten  or  twelve  inches  lift  is  imparted 
to  the  bit,  from  30  to  40  strotes  may  be  made  in  one  minute. 
If  a  good  hoop-pole  ia  appended,  from  30  to  45  strotes  may  be 
made  by  men,  and  from  80  to  100  by  a  steam  engine.  The  root 
is  thus  penetrated  by  repeated  blows,  of  which  from  50  to  100 
are  sufficient  to  sint  one  inch  deep  in  soft  slate  and  shale ;  from 
500  to  1000  in  sandstone  root,  and  from  10,000  to  20,000  strotes 
in  graywacte  or  gneiss.  Even  as  many,  as  30,000  and  40,000 
blows  have  been  struck  to  penetrate  one  inch  deep  in  hard  gray- 
wacte. Iron  pyrites  are  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  best  plan 
is,  if  the  vein  is  but  a  few  inches  thict,  to  break  it  by  heavy 
strokes  of  a  blunt  steel  point,  directed  so  as  to  break  off  pieces 
from  the  mineral.  When  a  certain  depth,  say  one  foot,  or  two 
feet,  ia  penetrated,  the  debris  of  rock,  ground  into  dust,  and 
floating  as  fine  sand  in  the  water  of  the  hole,  must  be  removed, 
which  is  done  by  the  pump ;  this  instrument  is  i 
fig.  11 ;  it  is  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  of  from  3  to  4 


i  or  ^  inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  so 
that  it  may  pass  down  easily ;  it  is  provided  at  its  bottom  with  a 
strong  iron  ring  riveted  firmly,  and  soldered  to  the  sheet  iron ; 
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upon  this  ring  is  fitted  a  valve,  "wliicli  may  be  a  poppet  valve,  or  a 
ball,  or  what  is  ei^ually  as  good  as  any,  a  trap  valve  formed  of  a 
piece  of  sole  leather  or  strong  India-rubber,  provided  with  a  piece 
of  metal  to  make  it  heavy  and  shut  close.  Metal  valves  do  not  shut 
well,  for  often  coarse  sand  gets  into  the  pump,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  hard  valve  to  shut,  while  a  light  valve  of  soft  matter  will  press 
the  sand  out,  or  at  least  close  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the 
mud  from  flowing  out.  This  bucket  is  gently  let  down  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  well  by  means  of  a  small  rope,  a  wire-rope,  or  a 
hoop-iron  tape;  it  is  then  rapidly  moved  up  and  down  a  few 
times  by  hand,  and  raised.  This  latter  operation  is  best  performed 
by  a  small  windlass,  erected  piirposely  for  the  pump.  The  strong 
windlass  is  too  heavy  and  slow  for  this  operation.  When  the 
pumping  has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  we  may  suppose 
at  least  all  the  heavy  sand  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  Pumping  ought  to  be  performed  after  the  water  has  been 
for  a  while  at  rest,  early  in  the  morning  or  after  meal  times. 
This  operation  is  very  simple  and  effectual.  The  pump  in  being 
raised  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  causes  a  strong  current 
of  water  to  pass  vertically  down,  this  stirs  all  the  heavy  sand  in 
the  bottom,  and  even  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  which  may  acci- 
dentally fall  into  the  well,  and  brings  them  into  the  pump.  Many 
other  devices  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know 
of  nothing  superior  to  this  simple  machine. 

Boring  by  steam. — "Wbere  a  steam  engine  is  at  command,  as  ia 
generally  the  case  at  salt  wells,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
with  ease  and  cheaply.  Is  a  water-wheel  or  a  mill  at  the  place 
where  a  hole  ia  to  be  sunk,  the  expenses  are  very  small,  one 
man  attending  the  whole  operation.  In  most  cases  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  where  the  hole  is  driven  down,  if  not  too 
fai  off  from  the  out-crop,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  ore  deposit.  If 
the  extent  of  a  mass  or  vein  is  known,  and  we  want  merely  to 
know  the  depth  from  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
expenses  of  a  shaft  before  we  sink  it,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
erect  a  steam  engine  for  boring,  in  case  the  depth  is  considerable. 
Horses  or  mules  may  be  also  employed  at  a  coromon  horse-whim 
to  do  the  work ;  this,  however,  is  not  much  cheaper  than  manual 
labor,  but  the  work  may  he  done  faster.  In  ease  a  steam  engine, 
water-wheel,  or  horse-power  is  used,  a  shaft  with  cams  or  tap- 
pets must  be  provided,  whi-ch  latter  press  upon  the  treadle  in- 
stead of  the  feet  of  men.     If  in  this  arrangement  the  shaft  with 
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tappets  can  bp  so  arranged  as  to  be  moved  fartlier  off,  or  closei 
to  the  treadle,  it  ia  recommended ;  for  if  cbanging  stratified  rock 
is  met  with,  different  heigiita  of  Btroke  or  ciange  of  lift  is  re- 
quired ;  soft  rock  or  slate  cannot  bear  as  strong  blows  as  hard 
rock.  In  this  case  the  spring-pole  must  be  strong  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  whole  weight  of  spindle,  and  rope  or  iron  belt,  so  as  to 
keep  it  suspended  when  at  rest.  The  large  drum  for  winding  up 
the  rope,  may  serve  as  au  axle  for  tappets ;  the  latter  are  then 
fastened  to  the  large  cog-wheel  and  bft  the  treadle  directly,  or 
■what  is  the  same,  the  end  of  the  rope  or  iron  belt.  The  crank- 
shait  on  which  the  handles  are,  serves  in  this  case  as  a  driving 
shaft,  driven  by  pulleys  and  belt  from  the  engine,  the  water- 
wiieel  or  horse-power. 

Turning  the  syndic,  or  bit,  is  a  necessary  operation  which 
is  much  favored  by  a  iiemp-rope,  not  so  much  by  a  wire-rope, 
not  at  all  by  hoop-iron,  or  by  rigid  baa's  of  iron  or  wood.  In 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  well  by  the  sharp  chisel,  it  is  to  turn 
around  the  axis  of  the  spindle,  ox  its  own  axis,  in  order  to  cut  a 
round  hole ;  the  more  rapid  this  operation  is  performed,  the  more 
correct  is  the  work,  and  the  faster  it  proceeds.  The  hemp-rope,  in 
lifting  the  spindle,  is  stretched,  and  endeavors  to  untwist,  setting 
the  spindle  in  a  rotary  motion,  in  which  it  continues  until  its  return 
to  the  bottom  of  ihe  well.  At  the  head  of  the  spindle  there  is  a 
loose  eye,  or  swivel,  in  which  the  rope  is  fastened :  the  rope  will 
return,  when  slackened,  and  assume  its  twist  again.  This  opera- 
tion, however  destructive  to  the  rope,  performs  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  bit  more  perfectly  than  any  other  means.  The  rigid-rod, 
and  the  hoop-iron  or  wire-rope,  must  be  turned  by  hand,  if 
no  machinery  is  expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  turned 
by  haiid,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  cross-handle  above  the 
bore-log  by  a  small  boy,  it  ought  to  be  done  rapidly ;  each  stroke 
ought  to  have  more  or  less  than  a  whole  revolution.  If  this 
operation  is  not  properly  attended  to,  the  bit  is  very  apt  to  cut 
rifles  or  flutes,  particularly  in  stratified  rock,  which  are  very 
troublesome  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Accidents.— It  may  happen  that  the  belt,  rope,  or  the  rod  breaks, 
or  the  bit  or  spindle  is  injured,  and  leaves  parts  of  steel  and  iron 
in  the  hole.  If  the  latter  is  the  ease,  and  the  pieces  broken  off 
are  not  too  large,  the  most  expeditious  plan  is,  to  take  a  dull 
hard  bit  and  pound  the  iron  into  such  small  pieces  as  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  pump.    Is  the  belt  or  rod  broken,  the  operation  is 
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is  not  diffieult,  but  iu  tlie  latter  ease  tedious.  The  lioop-iron,  or  a 
hemp  or  wire-rope  is  easily  drawn  up,  which  ia  most  conveniently 
done  by  the  following  machine.  In  fig.  12  is  repre-  p,g  j^. 
sented  a  pair  of  tongs,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
main  rope  E,  which  ia  slackened  in  letting  down 
the,  tongs.  "W  is  a  single  wire,  or  a  small  hemp- 
rope,  such  as  a  bed-cord,  or  the  prnnp-rope.  When 
the  tongs  are  so  far  down  as  to  be  below  the  broken 
end  of  the  rope,  the  wire  W  is  pulled  so  as  to  oppn 
the  tongs,  after  which  the  belt  R  is  turned  round  its 
axis.  The  lips  L  of  the  tongs,  forming  a  basket, 
sweep  now  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  and  draw 
the  broken  rod  into  their  grasp;  when  such  indica- 
tions are  perceived  at  the  upper  end  where  the 
workman  is  turning  the  belt  li,  the  wire  W  is  sud- 
denly slacked,  and  the  sharp  steel  hps  will  bite  the 
iron  or  hemp ;  the  whole  is  now  lifted  by  the  wind- 
lass, and  the  broken  ends  mended.  With  a  wrought- 
iron . spindle,  hardly  any  thing  can  happen;  a  cast- 
iron  spindle  may  break,  but  if  made  of  a  square 
form,  there  is  so  much  room  on  the  four  flat  side  as 
to  admit  two  sharp-pointed  bits  of  the  tongs,  -^vhich 
may  fasten  in  it  sufSciently  so  as  to  lift  it.  More 
vexatious  than_  such  breaks  is  the  crumbling  of 
jocks,  particularly  if  these  rocks  are  hard  or  tough. 
If  the  spindle  has  a  little  space  at  its  upper  end,  and  a  piece  of 
rock  falls  down  from  a  higher  place  and  wedges  m  between  the 
spindle  and  the  walls  of  the  well,  it  causes  often  long  delay  and 
much  labor  to  remove  such  small  stones.  Is  the  treadle  moved 
by  men,  such  impediments  are  generally  observed  before  the 
rope  breaks,  and  may  be  made  less  disturbing  when  attended  to 
in  proper  time ;  but  if  a  steam  engine  or  other  power  is  at  work, 
it  will  tear  the  rope  or  rod,  and  cause,  the  spindle  to  be  tightly 
wedged.  In  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  rope,  that  part 
of  the  hfier  where  the  rod  is  suspended  must  be  made  so  weak, 
that,  when  the  cam  lifts  it,  and  it  is  heavier  than  the  weight  of 
rope,  spindle,  and  bit,  it  will  break  and  prevent  by  its  rupture 
the  breaking  of  the  rope.  Is  the  latter  not  injured,  there  is  gen- 
erally not  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  spindle  out.  At  the 
top  of  the  bore-hole  must  be  always  a  certain  mark,  which  indi- 
cates exactly  the  depth  of  the  well  by  the  length  of  the  rope;  if 
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the  spindle  is  in  any  way  raised  above  the  bottom,  we  may  know 
it  by  this  mark,  or  by  the  position  of  the  treadle.  In  this,  case, 
gentle  up  and  down  motions  at  the  rope  wiU  generally  loosen 
the  spindle  so  as  to  mate  it  play ;  its  going  down  to  the  bottom, 
however,  ought  to  be  prevented,  for  which  reasons  the  end  of 
the  rope  is  laid  on  the  windlass,  and  the  rope  so  far  stretehed  as 
to  prevent  its  sinking  to  the  bottom.  By  means  of  the  treadle 
or  by  hand,  the  apparatus  is  now  kept  in  motion  and  gently 
raised  by  the  windlass.  If  these  means  will  not  succeed,  force 
at  the  windlass  is  tried,  but  never  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
rope  so  as  to  break  it.  If  this  also  fails  to  lift  the  spindle,  an 
iron  rod,  with  a  blunt  end,  which  cannot  penetrate  between  the 
spindle  and  the  walls  of  the  hole,  ia  let  down  by  means  of  the 
pump-rope,  and  gentle  blows  are  imparted  on  the  head  of  the 
spindle ;  this  will  either  start  the  spindle,  or  will  crush  the  peb- 
bles which  hold  it.  Is  the  rope  or  rod  broken,  these  operations 
must  be  performed  with  more  caution,  so  as  to  prevent  forcible 
lifting ;  for  when  the  tongs  have  hold  of  the  broken  end'  of  the 
belt,  that  is  never  so  firm  as  the  rope  or  belt  itself. 

Ckmenting. —M-OSt  of  the  accidents  are  caused  by  loose  stones, 
gravel  or  pebbles,  crystals  or  pieces  of  slate,  from  cavities  above. 
Most  of  the  rocks  contain  caves,  or  nests  of  crystalline  loose  mat- 
ter, which  is  thrown  down  by  the  motion  of  the  water  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  boring  instruments.  In  these  cases,  pipes  o, 
sheet-iron,  of  copper,  or  of  other  metals,  have  been  inserted  in 
such  places ;  which  operation,  however,  is  expensive,  tedious,' 
and  not  quite  safe ;  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  insert- 
ing such  pipes.  In  all  cases  of  boring,  the  month  of  the  well,  or 
upper  part,  ought  to  be  well  secured  by  the  bor§-]og ;  it  should 
reach  down  into  the  solid  roek,  and  prevent  any  dropping  of 
gravel  from  above.  "When,  in  the  course  of  the  descent,  cavities 
are  penetrated  which  prove  to  be  filled  with  loose  matter,  threat- 
ening to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  best  plan  ia 
to  cut  through  such  a  eavern,  if  possible,  and  reach  the  solid  rock 
again.  If  this  cannot  be  accomphshed,  the  chisel  is  driven  down 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  cavity  filled  by  cement,  which  is  close- 
ly rammed  in  by  a  plunger.  The  cement  for  this  purpose  is  mor- 
tar cement,  also  called  Roman  cement,  which  is  made  of  impure 
hmestone,  such  as  is  found  in  the  coal  regions  and  marl  beds,  in  the 
form  of  lumps  imbedded  in  marl,  clay,  or  shale.  This  kind  of  lime- 
stone, when  burned,  does  not  slack;  it  must  be  ground  fine,  andia 
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tlien  mixed  with  water  to  a  stiff  mortar.  If  no  sueh  impure  lime- 
stone can  he  obtained,  common  lime  is  mixed  with  burnt  and  finb- 
ly -ground  iron  ore,  burnt  marl,  or  burnt  ferruginous  shale,  pumice- 
stone,  or  any  kind  of  volcanic  porous  rock.  The  whole,  lime  and 
admixture,  of  which  latter  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  lime  is  used, 
is  ground  together  and  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  stiff 
mortar.  Cement  mortar  will  harden  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
under  water ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  trial  of  it  before  it  is 
put  down  into  the  well.  This  mortar  is  filled  in  canvas  or  mus- 
lin bags,  of  such  a  size  as  to  sink  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  A  number  of  filled  bags  is  let  down,  and  then  the 
plunger, — which  may  be  the  spindle, — is  pressed  upon  them  to 
break  the  bags,  and  drive  the  mortar  into  the  cavity.  This  is 
gradually  filled  entirely  with  mortar,  and  then  left  at  rest  for 
some  days.  Part  of  the  mortar  is,  in  the  mean  time,  immersed 
in  water,  above  ground,  in  order  to  observe  its  progress  of  hard- 
ening. When  the  mortar  is  hardened  below,  it  is  penetrated  by 
the  bit,  and  a  round  bole  bored  through  it,  which  forms  now  a 
pipe  of  cement,  which  will  effectually  prevent  sand  or  gravel 
from  running  down  and  cause  disturbances  in  the  operations.  The 
expenses  of  sinking  a  hole  of  8  inches,  range  from  $1  to  $5  per 
foot  deep,  according  to  the  rock  and  machinery. 

Saving  of  bore-meal. — In  all  cases  of  sinking  a  well  or  a  bore- 
hole, the  progress  of  the  work  should  be  recorded  in  a  journal 
from  day  to  day ;  and  each  day,  or  at  each  pumping,  a  part  of 
the  bore-meal,  or  the  coarsest  debris,  saved  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  latter  operation  is  simple  and  causes  no  loss  of  time. 
When  the  pump  is  raised,  the  contents  of  it  are  cast  into  a  fine 
wire  sieve,  or  into  a  bag  of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  is  made  to 
contain  all  the  contents  of  the  pump.  Thfe  water  and  the  fine 
parts  of  rocky  matter  wiU  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve 
and  float  off,  while  the  coarser  parts  remain.  A  part  of  the  sedi- 
ment is  saved  in  a  paper,  or  in  a  small  box,  and  it  is  marked 
with  the  time  and  depth,  when  and  where  obtained,  for  future 
reference.  These  evidenceSj  when  put  together,  form  the  ele- 
ments of  a  section  of  the  rock  strata  penetrated  by  the  well,  in 
that  particular  spot,  and  are  suitable  objects  for  publication. 
Any  geologist  can  form,  hj  these  means,  a  profile  of  the  rock, 
or  general  formation.  Many  hundreds  of  artesian  wells  are  now 
sunk,  and  have  been  sunk  in  times  past  in  our  country ;  these 
would  furnish  means  f<H:  obtaining  a  correct  insight  in  the 
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geology  of  those  places  where  the  operations  are  performed. 
For  the  want  of  such  records,  the  information  arising  from  the 
lahor  of  boring,  at  a  particular  spot,  is  lost  to  the  community  and 
the  science  of  geology. 

Any  size  of  hole  ■wiU  answer  the  purpose  of  the  miner,  and 
if  2  inches  in  diameter  could  be  sunk,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
wide ;  but  this  cannot  be  done ;  the  form  of  the  tools,  pump,  and 
rope  require  at  least  2 '5  inches.  All  complicated  tools,  such  as 
cross-chisels,  rasps  for  widening,  and  similar  instruments,  are  to 
be  avoided.  They  are  expensive,  both  in  first  cost,  repair,  and 
cause  loss  of  time.  The  simple  flat  chisel  will  form  a  perfectly 
round  hole ;  when  attended  to  in  turning  the  rope,  it  will  mate 
the  hole  wide  enough  all  the  way  down ;  if  frequently  changed 
and  sharpened,  it  works  easy  and  fast.  A  chisel  and  a  good 
pump,  a  safe  rope,  and  good  tongs,  are  all  the  implements  requi- 
site for  sinking  a  hole  of  2,000  feet  deep. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Nature  of  a  vein. — ^By  means  of  exterior  examinations,  and  if 
necessary  by  the  assistance  of  boring,  we  may  thus  form  a  correct 
impression  of  the  form,  extent,  and  quahty  of  the  mineral,  and 
by  that  means  we  obtain  the  elements  for  a  plan  of  extracting  it. 
We  may  to  some  extent  conclude  on  these  relations  by  general 
principles;  namely,  veins  running  parallel  with  the  roek-strata 
must  be  continuous ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  fact,  for 
in  these  veins  there  may  be  extensive  faults,  which  make  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  operation  necessary.     If  in  fig,  13,  where  a  hori- 


zontal Tciii  Is  icpicociiwju,  laiD  ZixiM  B  happens  to  be  within  the 
field  of  our  operation,  it  would  be  improper  to  drive  a  level  into 
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tlie  vein  at  A,  for  that  level  can  readi  but  the  one  part  of  the 
vein.  It  is  necessary  here  to  drive  under  A  and  reach  B,  so  as 
to  drain  and  work  it  by  the  same  level.  If  C  is  lower  than  A,, 
it  is  required  to  drive  in  at  D,  in  order  to  drain  the  whole  of  the 
vein  from  A  to  0.  These  cases  happen  in  coal  veins ;  and  if  our 
western  coal  field  is  not  much  disturbed-  by  faults,  they  aie 
there,  and  have  caused  expenses  and  delay  in  miniug.  Geology, 
furnishes  general  principles  on  the  form  of  mineral  deposits,  auch 
as,  veins  of  the  primitive  rocks  are  the  results  of  clefts  fllled  by 
minerals.  This,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  excludes  not  the  exam- 
ination of  a  vein,  for  such  clefts  are  not  regular.  We  find  these 
veins  progressing  in  a  general  direction ;  but  they  are  frequently 
so  far  disturbed  by  local  influences,  that  a  working  plan  based 
upon  the  general  direction  of  a  vein,  would  not  reach  the  local 
part  of  it.  Masses  and  lodes  are  still  more  uncertain  than  veins, 
and  for  these  reasous  require  a  more  thorough  examination  than 
veins.  Pockets  and  nests,  nodules  and  their  ramifications,  are 
frequently  very  irregularly  distributed ;  these  can  hardly  be  ex- 
amined by  either  boring  or  surface  exposure ;  we  must  investi- 
gate the  general  direction  of  such  deposits,  aud  endeavor  to  reach 
them  by  the  best  means  and  least  expense.  All  the  veins  and 
masses  which  do  not  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  rock  it  may 
be  assumed  are  filled  rents.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  rent  has  been  fllled,  different  forces  have  been  acting,  and  the 
nature  of  the  deposit  assumes  accordingly  a  different  aspect. 
Lodes  which  are  wide  at  the  top,  with  smooth  walls  of  the  same 
material  on  both  sides,  we  are  justified  in-  assuming  to  be  wedge- 
shaped,  thinning  gradually  in  the  convergence  of  their  walls. 
The  mineral  and  foreign  matter  having  been  introduced  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  have  been  carried  along  by  a  current  of  water. 
Are  the  walls  of  a  vein  rough,  and  do  they  show  signs  of  having 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  heat  than  the  surrounding 
rock  generally,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  rent  baa 
been  caused  and  filled  by  an  expansive  force  from  belovi^.  In 
the  latter  case  we  expect  aji  increase  of  mineral  with  the  depth, 
and  in  the  first  a  decrease  of  it.  Since  the  bulk  of  mineral  veins 
is  composed  of  sulphurets,  and  these  are  volatile,  we  con- 
clude that  all  small  fissures,  pockets  and  cavities,  which  are  filled 
by  sulphurets,  have  been  so  filled  by  the  vapors  of  these  metalg 
deposited  in  the  cavities.  The  lead  ores  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas owe  their  origin  to  this  cause,  also  the  gold  ores  of  the 
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BoutlierB  States,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  pyriteous  ores  of  the 
eastern  States.  These  are,  therefore,  valuable  deposits;  their 
quantity  must  increase  with  the  depth,  and  we  can  safely  de- 
pend upon  success  in  our  operationa,  if  we  foUow  the  veins  to  the 
greatest  practicahle  depth.  The  igneous  origin  of  a  vein  is  in  all 
cases  the  most  proinising,  because  its  dimension  increases  with 
the  depth. 

When  we  thus  assert  that  certain  principles  have  been  active 
m  forming  mineral  veins,  it  must  follow  that  when  a  vein  is 
formed  under  a  certain  law  it  can  contain  only  certain  kinds  of 
minerals,  Oold,  paxtienlajrly  sulphuret  of  gold,  is  volatile ;  the 
same  as  all  other  metals  and  sulphurets,  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies, 
but  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  any  metalhc  oxide,  or  an 
acid  like  siies,  or  by  heat  from  a  fluid  solution.  If  its  sulphuret  ia 
soluble  in  a  sulphuret  of  lune  or  magnesia,  its  metal  cannot  be 
found  in  a  limestone  deposit,  because  water  has  removed  it 
thence  and  deposited  it  upon  some  sOicioua  rock.  Sulphuret  of 
lead  is  not  soluble  in  lime  or  any  alkali,  and  slightly  soluble 
in  acids,  it  is  therefore  precipitated  more  abundantly  in  lime  than 
in  silicious  rock.  Sulphuret  of  silver,  and  the  sulphurets  of  the 
precious  metals  generally^  behave  similar  to  gold,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  we  do  not  find  them  in  or  near  limestone 
rocks.  The  protoxides  of  iron  show  more  affinity  for  sdicioua 
matter  or  acids,  than  for  lime  or  alkalies,  and  this  may  he  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  find  them  in  limestone.  The  magnetic 
oxide  and  peroxide,  as  well  as  the  sulphurets,  have  as  little  af- 
finity for  lime  as  for  silex,  and  consequently  wb  find  them 
universally  distributed.  These  chemical  principles  may  in  some 
measure  guide  our  conclusions  iu  respect  to  localities  and  the 
minerals  therein.  These  affinities  are  evidently  active  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  minerals.  We  hardly  find  any  gold  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  quartz ;  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  largest 
quantity  of  it  near  the  largest  quantity  of  sUex.  In  veins  of  ga- 
lena which  ooutaiu  silver,  we  find  always  most  of  the  silver  ex- 
terior to  the  vein,  near  its  walls,  and  particularly  in  the  fork  of 
a  vein  where  it  branches  out  into  ^nailer  veins ;  showing  evi- 
dently that  the  alver  has  more  affinity  for  the  rock  than  for  the 
lead.  The  same  principle  has  been  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
zinc,  antimony,  and  particularly  tin. 

Iheory  of  die  formation  of  mineral  deposits. — The  sulphurets 
of  gold,  platina,  tie,  antimony  and  arsenic,  are  subject  to  the 
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same  laws  of  affinity,  tliat  is,  are  solul)le  in  alkalies,  and  when 
exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  an  acid, 
such  as  silex,  the  sulphur  is  dissipated,  and  gold  or  platiaa  are 
reduced  to  their  metallic  state,  and  disseminated  through  the 
rock.  Tin,  antimony  and  arsenic,  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
become  oxidized,  and  the  first  concentrates,  in  virtue  of  its  great 
cohesion,  into  crystals  of  oxide  of  tin,  which  are  heavy  and  can- 
not be  carried  iar  from  their  origin ;  antimony  and  arsenic  are 
more  soluble,  and  may  he  carried  to  a  certain  distance,  precipi- 
tating on  matter  to  which  they  have  most  affinity.  The  alkalies 
which  originally  held  these  sulphurets  in  solution  are  washed 
away,  and  combine  with  acids,  being  deposited  stOl  further  off 
from  that  place  where  the  sulphur  was  dissipated  than  the  hght- 
est  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  On  this  theory  of  the 
formation  of  mineral  deposits,  which  supposes  all  the  heavy 
metals  to  have  been  originally  in  combination  with  sulphur,  we 
must  find  gold,  platinum,  and  the  platinum  metals,  near  the  old- 
est rocks,  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  in  a  metallic  state;  tin, 
antimony  and  arsenic,  near  these  sources  in  an  oxidized  state ; 
iron  everywhere,  because  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  water  its 
sulphur  was  driven  off,  the  iron  being  oxidized  and  condensing 
near  its  source  into  solid  crystals,  or  amorphous  masses,  which 
latter  floated  off,  to  be  deposited  in  places  where  affinity  held 
it.  Jjead,  having  the  greatest  affinity  for  sulphur,  would  dis- 
sipate with  it,  and.  float  to  some  alkaline  deposit  where  it  is 
attracted.  Similar  results,  caused  by  the  same  force,  may  be 
traced  with  almost  all  mineral  matter.  If  we  suppose  that  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  earth,  less  oxygen  was  combined 
with  matter,  and  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements  existed, 
with  little  or  no  oxygen,  we -find  a  sure  guide  for  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  deposits.  This  theory  is  strongly  supported 
and  corroborated  by  the  successive  oxidation  of  the  rocks  gen- 
erally. Volcanic  eruptions,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  first 
operations  on  the  thin  erust  of  the  earth,  emit  sulphurous  vapors, 
chlorides,  and  volatile  metals,  and  deposit  oxides.  The  silicates 
thrown  off  by  these  forces  are  in  a  low  degree  of  oxidation; 
this  is,  therefore,  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  deep. 
Granite  is  in  a  state  of  higher  oxidation,  but  not  the  highest 
The  stratified  rocks  contain  more  and  higher  oxidized  matter  than 
granite ;  the  coal  formations  more  oxygen  than  transition  rocka, 
and  the  tertiary  rocks  more  than  cither  of  the  foregoing,  1 
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makicg  their  appearance  among  them,  which  is  a  certain  indioa 
cation  of  a  high  state  of  oxidation.  In  the  most  recent  dcposita 
we  find  hardly  any  matter  which  is  not  oxidized  to  the  highest 
degree  of  its  natural  capacity  for  oxygen. 

As  a  theory,  'accounting  for  the  distrihution  of  minerals  over 
the  glohe,  we  consider  the  foregoing  more  satisfactory  than  that 
based  upon  the  facts  eliminated  by  geology.  It  at  once  explains 
the  cause,  and  accounts  for  the  locality  of  a  deposit.  We  find  by 
its  assistance,  why  gold,  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  cannot  be  found 
far  off  from  granite,  and  must  be  in  or  near  sOicious  rock,  no 
matter  what  its  age  and  history  may  be.  We  find  also,  that  more 
silver  must  be  in  the  galena  of  silicious  deposits,  than  in  the  ga- 
lena of  alkaline  rock.  It  accounts  for  those  deposits  which  are 
the  result  of  infiltration,  for  masses,  and  stratified  veins.  Injec- 
tions fi:oni  below,  lifted  hy  heat  from  the  deep,  are  in  their  primi- 
tive condition  and  are  not  subject  to  the  above  rule ;  they  are  re- 
cent evaporizations  or  injections  in  mass,  condensed  by  the  cold 
strata,  or  massive  rock  which  they  penetrate. 

In  taking  all  these  elements  together,  we  obtain  the  means 
for  forming  the  plan  of  "working  a  mine.  It  requires  different 
means  to  work  an  alluvial  mass  or  vein,  a  mass  in  secondary  rock, 
infiltrated  or  injected  veins.  The  object  is  in  all  cases  to  obtain 
the  minerals  at  the  least  expense.  If  we  commence  the  working 
of  a  vein  at  a  higher  elevation  than  its  lowest  point,  we  may  in- 
cur great  additional  expenses  in  driving  for  the  lower  parts  of  it 
by  subsequent  dead  work,  the  labor  spent  on  the  first  being  en- 
tirely lost.  If  we  attack  a  mass  at  its  top  instead  of  at  its  bottom, 
we  may  permanently  injure  the  mine.  Before  a  pick  is  used  in 
the  opening  of  the  mine,  all  advantages  and  disadvantages  must 
be  well  considered ;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  mineral  must  be 
known,  the  extent  and  thickness  must  have  been  investigated ; 
its  lowest  and  its  highest  points  ascertained,  and  the  probability 
of  the  origin  of  the  deposit  must  form  an  item  in  determining  the 
working  plan.  When  all  these  facts  have  been  laid  down  in  a 
well  drawn  plan  on  paper,  the  disposition  of  shafts,  levels,  galler- 
ies, drainage,  ventilation,  and  hoisting  is  provided  for,  and  the 
manner  of  working  it  is  decided ;  the  expenses  of  the  erection 
of  machinery,  and  the  dead  work  are  calculated,  with  the  cost  of 
digging  the  ore  and  hoisting  it.  The  value  of  the  minerals,  and 
the  total  amount  which  probably  may  be  raised  in  the  course  of 
time,  furnish  the  credit  to  the  above  account  of  expenses  and 
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e'hows  the  profit  or  loss  wliich  a  mine  may  make  in  a  certain 
time,  or  up  to  the  time  of  its  exhaustion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WorkiTig  of  a  Mine. — ^We  shall  not  allude  to  the  tools  and  in- 
strumenta  iised  in  mining,  nor  can  we  extend  our  remarks  to 
blasting;  wc  assume  that  these  subjects  are  generally  laiown. 
When  a  vein  is  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  not  to  have 
sufficient  cover  for  underground  work,  we  resort  to  open  work- 
ings. The  superincumbent  ground  is  stripped  off  and  removed, 
the  mineral  exposed  and  cleaned,  and  then  removed.  This  opera- 
tion is  very  generally  performed  with  iron-ore  deposits,  and  in 
some  iijstances  in  coal-beds ;  it  is  simple,  and  rec[uires  no  particular 
kiiowledge  of  the  principles  involved  in  mining.  Any  sagacious 
laborer  may  he  a  good  miner  in  these  cases, '  Open  workings  are, 
generally  speaking,  expensive,  because  they  require  .a  great  body 
of  foreign  matter  to  be  moved  by  physical  labor,  the  application 
of  machinery  being  inexpedient.  If,  by  any  possible  means, 
such  open  work  can  be  avoided,  it  wiU  be  found  advant^eous. 
It  is  cheaper  to  extract  the  same  mineral  by  an  underground  mine 
than  by  open  dig^ngs.  The  latter  are,  besides  the  disadvantages 
mentioned  above,  exposed  to  aU  the  changes  of  weather,  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  frost  and  raiu ;  and  as  the  amount  of  work  done  con- 
stitutes the  price  of  labor,  the  operatives  in  a  mine  cannot 
suffer  by  these  changes ;  all  the  disadvantages  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  mineral,  and  cause  its  price  to  be  higher  than  it  probably 
would  be  if  extracted  by  means  of  imderground  work.  In 
many  instances  such  work  cannot  be  avoided.  Where  the  ore  is 
covered  by  loose  ground,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  form  a  roof  of  it ; 
at  least,  it  would  cost  much  labor  and  timber  to  prepare  a  roof. 
Where  the  out-crop  of  a  vein  of  ore  is  only  u 
ly  the  case  in  the  coal,  regions,  in  which  the  c 
bonates  form  the  obj  ects  of  extraction,  and  where  the  argillaceous 
carbonates  of  the  interior  vein  are  neglected,  it  is  impracticable 
to  form  underground  workings,  and  if  these  ores  do  not  pay  for 
stripping,  they  are  of  no  value.  For  particular  kinds  of  minerals 
open  workings  are  chiefly  resorted  to ;  we  shall  allude  to  these  in 
their  particular  places. 
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Si^terranean  Workings. — "We  may  divide  these  into  two 
classes,  that  is,  into  veins  and  into  masses.  When  a  vein  is  hori- 
zontal, or  nearly  so,  a  level  drift  is  driven  through  it,  in  case  the 
vein  dipa  towards  tlie  mouth  of  the  pit.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  may  be  found  preferable  to  sink  a  shaft  at  the  lowest  accessible 
point  of  the  vein,  and  commence  here  the  driving  of  a  level  for 
drainage  and  carriage.  If  the  vein  is  so  located  that  neither  is  ex- 
pedient, we  conmienQe  by  driving  a  level  below  the  ont-crop  of  the 
vein,  so  as  to  secnxo  the  drainage  from  the  lowest  point  accessi- 
ble, as  is  represented  in  fig.  IS.  Considerations  of  economy  de- 
oide  here  either  the  one  or  the  other  manner  of  working.  Is  a 
level  expensive,  and  the.  amount  of  mineral  drained  by  it  com- 
paratively small,  it  may  be  found  cheaper  to  drain  by  means  of  a 
steam  engine,'  and  go  to  a  greater  depth  with  the  shaft  than  a 
level  could  reach.  Still,  if  a  vein  is  so  far  elevated  above  the 
water-level  of  the  country,  a  water-drain,  which  receives  the 
waters  from  above  it,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  steam  engine, 
it  takes  away  much  work  from  the  latter.  Expediency  and  the 
expense,  however,  decide  the  question  in  these  cases.  If  a  coal- 
vein  of  a  few  acres  in  extent  requires  a  long  level  to  reach  its 
lowest  point,  and  if  that  can  be  done  by  means  o¥  a  shallow 
shaft,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  work  the  mine  by  a  shaft.  If 
the  vein  extends  below  the  water-courses,  and  fuel  is  cheap,  and 
it  is  the  object  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  vein,  it  may  be  found 
the  more  profitable  plan  to  work  the  mine  entirely  by  means  of  a 
shaft.  Where  the  amount  of  water  received  by  infiltrition  or 
otherwise,  is  great  in  a  mine,  it  is  in  all  cases,  if  practicable,  ad- 
visable to  excavate  a  drift  for  drainage.  The  coubideiations  are 
here,  the  cost  of  the  si  cam  engine,  cost  of  pumps,  repair  and  at- 
tendance ;  if  these  expenses  are  calculated  on  one  ton  of  ore,  ob- 
tained from  that  part  of  the  vein  which  is  drained  by  the  engine, 
compared  to  the  cost  of  one  ton  above  the  draining  level,  so  far 
as  it  lays  the  part  of  the  vein  above  it  dry,  we  thus  obtain  a  com- 
parison of  both  systems  of  mining.  Are  the  first  expenses  of 
driving  the  level,  and  the  interest  on  investment  for  the  time  it  is 
not  repaid  by  the  mineral,  when  divided  in  the  tons  of  ore 
taken  out  above  it,  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine, 
ehaft,  fuel,  repair,  engineer,  and  interest,  divided  into  the  whole 
amount  of  minerals  drained  by  it,  then  the  engine  is  preferable  to 
the  drift.  In  most  cases  where  the  ore  is  above  the  general 
water-level,  the  drainage  of  the  mine  is  fomid  to  be  cheaper  by 
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the  level  than,  by  the  engine.  Is  the  deposit  below  the  level  of 
tho  water-courses,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  drain  by  the  steam 
engine,  or  by  means  of  a  water-wheel. 

If  the  question  about  drift  or  shaft  is  decided,  then  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  set  to  work  at.  In  most  eases,  the  drift  ia 
made  to  serve  for  both  draining  and  hauling ;  it  is,  therefore, 
lowest  at  its  mouth  and  ascends  gradually.  •  One  foot  fall  in  100 
feet  length  is  generally  considered  suiEcient  for  carrying  off  the 
waters  in  a  small  mine.  The  size  of  a  draia  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  water,  but  as  a  general  rule,  24  inches  wide  by  8 
inches  deep  forms  a  channel  for  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
size  of  the  drift,  thus  opened  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  mineral  which  is  to  bo  removed  from  the  mine. 
"When  a  coal  or  ore  vein  is  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  tons 
in  a  limited  time,  the  drift  mi;^t  have  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  carrying  off  the  mineral.  "When  an  accumulation  of  pockets, 
or  small  irregular  yeins,  are  the  objects  of  mining,  it  is  hardly  ad- 
visable to  spend  much  in  opening  drifts,  imless  it  he  that  a 
large  field  of  such  small  veins  is  to  be  penetrated  which  affords 
minerals  for  many  years  to  come,  and  finally  pays  the  expenses 
of  making  a  large  drift.  In  all  cases  where  minerals  aie  extract- 
ed which  are  not  worth  much  expense,  and  are  abundantly  pre- 
sent, such  as  coal,  alum-stone,  iron-ore,  and  others,  it  is  necessary 
to  open  drifts  sufficiently  wide  and  high  to  admit  a  horse  and 
railroad  track:  7  or  8  feet  high  by  5  feet  wide  in  the 
bottom,  is  sufficient  for  such  purposes.  When  the  minerals  are 
in  Hmited  quantity,  it  is  imprudent  to  spend  much  jn  dead  work. 
In  such  cases  the  ore  is  hauled  in  wheelbarrows  or  hand-carta, 
and  the  drifte  are  not  frequently  more  than  5  feet  high  by  7  feet 
wide.  Is  the  drift  cut  into  the  mineral  itself,  it  must  be  made  so 
long  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  extracting  a  certain  quantity  of 
minerals  in  a  certain  time.  Is  the  drift  in  the  dead  rock,  it  is  al- 
ways driven  directly  to  tho  mineral  vein,  and  from  that  point 
galleries  are  out  through  the  vein  itself. 

(?a?fer!es  are  level  drifts  in  the  mineral  vein  itself ;  they  are 
pierced  in  the  mineral  on  the  same  principle  aa  a  drift  for  hanling 
and  draining,  but  not  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  form  of 
the  vault.  Is  the  mineral  vein  sufficiently  strong,  not  more  than 
the  miceral  is  taken  out ;  in  all  cases,  however,  it  must  be  wide 
enough  to  afford  room  for  a  workman,  which  requires,  in  most 
instances,  at  least  2  feet  wide.    Is  the  vein  not  as  thick  as  that, 
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some  of  the  dead  rock  on  either  side,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  vein 
is  removed.  Galleries  are,  therefore,  counted  dead  work,  he- 
cause  in  very  few  instances  the  ore  extracted  pays  for  the  work 
performed.  In  cases  even  where  the  ore  vein  ia  thick,  and  gal- 
leries may  he  driven  in  the  vein  without  removing  any  of  the 
dead  rock,  the  work  is  never  done  so  cheaply  as  when  the  mine 
is  sufficiently  extended.  Water,  had  air,  want  of  room,  and  want 
of  undermining,  are  causes  which  retard  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  increase  the  cost  of  the  minerals.  Galleries  are  driven  so  fax 
as  to  afford  ample  room  for  a  number  of  miners  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  as  one  miner  can  dig  hut  a  certain  amount  of  ore 
in  a  certain  time,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  is  to  be  extracted,  the  galleries  must  he  extended. 
In  most  eases,  the  extent  of  the  galleries  is  determined  by  the  lo- 
cation of  the  air-shaft,  for  these  galleries  are  the  channels  for  con- 
ducting bad  air  to  the  air-shaft,  and  admit  fresh  air  from  the 
mouth  of  the  drift.  In  all  instances,  these  excavations  form  the 
connection  between  the  entrance  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  exit  of 
the  foul  air.  A  mine  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  until  all 
the  dead  work  is  performed,  that  is,  until  drift,  galleries  and  air- 
Bhait  are  in  good  order.  The  price  of  the  mineral  cannot  be  at 
the  lowest  mark  until  all  the  preparatory  work  is  done.  The 
quantity  of  the  mineral  extracted  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
mine,  and  cannot  be  large  so  long  as  ample  room  is  not  obtained 
for  a  sufficient  numher  of  workmen. 

Shafts. — Is  a  stratum  of  minerals  so  located  as  to  make  its 
extraction  by  a  drift  impracticable,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  reaching  it  hy  shails.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the 
mineral  is  below  the  water-level  of  the  country,  or  when  locah- 
ties  do  not  admit  of  levels.  In  these  instances,  we  commence 
two  shafts  at  once,  either  at  the  extremities  of  the  deposit,  the 
extremities  of  the  ground  at  our  disposal,  or  at  such  a  distance 
as  will  secure  a  sufficient  circulation  of  fresh  air  throughout  the 
mine.  In  most  cases,  however,one  shaft— that  for  extraction  and 
drainage — ^is  located  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  mineral,  and,  if  pos- 
aible,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  surface  above  ground ;  the  other, 
or  air-shaft,  is  then  at  the  highest  part  of  the  vein  and  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  ground.  If  the  latter  cannot  he  accomplished, 
the  first  is  put  in  the  most  advantageous  place,  and  the  air-shaft 
located  where  it  will  do  the  most  benefit  below  ground ;  the  cir- 
culation or  motion  of  air  is  then  aecomphshed  by  artificial  n 
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In  all  cases  the  pit  for  hoisting  and  drainage  must  be  sunk  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  mineral  vein,  and  if  that  cannot  be  reached  by  a 
vertical  shaft,  it  is  done  by  an  inchned  shaftj  or  a  descending  drift. 
The  air-shaft  must  be  in  all  cases  vertical,  so  far  as  it  is  above  the 
mineral.  Inclined  shafts  afford  no  advantages  in  the  abstract, 
but  localities  may  favor  their  construction ;  they  always  cause  a 
longer  line,  and  consequently  the  removal  of  more  dead  matter 
than  a  perpendicular  shaft ;  the  pipes  to  the  pumps  are  longer  in 
the  first  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  support  if  the  pump-rods  is  a 
serious  objection  to  the  inclined  shaft.  However,  localities  al- 
ways decide  this  question ;  the  presence  of  a  motive-power  in  a 
certain  spot,  and  improvements  above  ground,  over  the  mineral 
below,  m^y  cause  reflections  which  terminate  in  the  prefbrence  of 
the  inchned  shaft;.  In  aU  instances,  we  should  avoid  cutting 
shafts  or  drifts  of  a  permanent  nature  into  the  mineral,  for  such 
may  cause  danger  to  the  mine  and  the  workmen :  the  latter 
cannot  work  near  such  excavations,  because  a  certain  amount  ot 
mineral  must  be  around  a  shaft  or  a  drift  in  order  to  secure  their 
permanency.  The  size  of  shafts  depends,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
drifts,  on  the  quantity  of  the  mineral  to  be  removed  in  a  certain 
time ;  but  as  these  excavations  serve  in  the  mean  time  for  haul- 
ing, draining,  and  ventilation,  the  latter  must  he  considered  in 
determining  the  size  of  shafts,  as  well  as  drifts. 

KmfierjH^,— Preparatory  works  are  always  intended  to  he 
permanent,  at  least  to  last  as  long  as  the  mineral  in  the  mine ; 
they  therefore  must  he  durable,  safe,  and  convenient.  In  most 
cases,  all  these  requisites  are  supplied  by  timber,  which  increases 
the  strength  of  the  structures  by  supporting  the  loose  and  brittie 
rocks.  In  many  instances,  sohd  masonry  is  erected  to  secure  the 
safety  of  a  mine.  Wood  for  timber  must  be  of  the  most  durable 
kind— locust,  white-oak,  red-pine — in  fact,  such  wood  as  en- 
dures below  the  soil  will  he  found  durable  in  a  mine.  Localities 
determine  what  kind  of  wood  is  moat  durable.  In  fig.  14  is 
represented  the  manner  hi  which  a  drift  is  commonly  timbered, 
in  case  the  floor  is  hard  rock,  and  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
uprights  cannot  sink  into  it.  The  drain  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
is  laid  low  enough,  so  that  the  water  which  comes  down  between 
the  timbers  and  planking  finds  easy  access  to  it,  and  keeps  the 
pavement  of  the  drift  perfectiy  dry.  If  the  rock  is  soft,  such  aa 
shale,  slate  or  clay,  a  frame  is  eonstrncted,  aa  represented  in 
fig.  15,  the  sill  of  which  rests  upon  the  floor,  and  the  drain  is  cut 
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below  tlie  sill  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  disdiarge  of  tLe  waters, 
On  these  sills  the  rails  for  a  tram-road  are  laid  upon  which  the 


cars,  loaded  with  minerals,  are  moved.  la  the  ground  very  soft, 
such  as  the  entrance  to  a  mine  through  soft  soil  or  gravel,  a  layer 
of  strong  planks  is  laid,  and  forms  the  basis  for  the  timbers. 
Facing-boards  or  planks  are  frequently  omitted,  where  they  are 
expensive,  and  timber  is  abundant.  The  frames  are  then  put 
close  together,  so  as  to  support  all  the  loose  rocks  -which  may 
happen  to  threaten  falling  down.  The  latter  plan  may  be  ap- 
plicable and  advantageous  in  more  eases  than  it  is  applied  to  at 
present.  In  this  country  labor  is  bigh  and  material  abundant ; 
and  if  we  consider  tho  high  value  of  good  plank,  the  short  diu-a- 
bOity  of  slabs,  and  the  solidity  of  irames,  the  advantages  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  fiames.  Facing-boards  may  he  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  split-rails ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
time  spent  in  making  the  rails,  the  greater  amount  of  digging  to 
be  done  in  order  to  make  room  for  them  or  planks,  and  also,  the 
great  facility  with  ■whieli  frames  may  be  put  in  their  places,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  a  euccession  of  frames  is  the  cheapest,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  durable  and  convenient  mode  of  timbering. 
In  some  instances,,  particularly  where  timber  is  expensive,  or 
much  exposed  to  decay,  as  is  the  case  at .  the  mouth  of  a  drift, 
stone-walls  are  erected  and  arched  over,  or  covered  by  timber. 
This  mode  of  securing  a  drift  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases 
where  a  great  deal  of  eiuface  water  has  acce^  to  the  mine,  which 
is  experienced  when  the  mouth  of  the  drift  falls  into  a  ravine,  or 
a  wet  place  in  a  hUl-side.  In  the  interior  of  the  mine,  in  the 
solid  rock,  not  much  timber  is  generally  needed,  unless  it  be  that 
the  rock  is  shivered  or  friable.  Ore-deposits,  coal-veins,  and 
limestone-rock  never  form  a  safe  roof,  and  it  requires  -much  tim- 
ber to  secure  excavations  in  such  material  so  as  to  protect  the 
minei's  against  being  crushed.     It  is  for  these  reasons,  in  most 
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caaea,  more  profitalile  to  drive  tlie  preparatory  work  in  dead 
rock,  ■wliieli  is  siiificiently  strong  to  secure  the  entrance  to  the 
mine  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  the  interior  oi 
it  If  a  shaft  or  a  drift  should  break  down,  the  lives  of  the  persons 
inside  are  endangered,  and  the  mine  itself  may  suffer  serious 
damages. 

When  the  rock  is  not  uniformly  brittle,  and  only  some  places 
in  a  mine  are  exposed  to  injury  by  dropping  rocks,  these  are 
either  secured  by  single  props  cut  into  the  side-walls,  or  a  prop 
and  a  cap  to  it,  which  latter  is  sunk  at  one  end  into  the  rock. 
Is  the  rock  stratified,  and  nearly  horizontal,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  Western  bituminous  coal-mines —  ^.^^  ,^ 

and  are  the  walls  safe,  but  the  roof  shivered 
or  slaty — holes  are  cut  on  each  side  on  the  ' 
top  of  the  side-walls  close  to   the  roof,   and  ' 
timbers  inserted,  which  are  driven  slanting  S' 
as  to  force  them  in  tightly,  as  is  representei 
in  fig,  16,  which  shows  this  arrangement  in  a  ^ 
horizontal  position.     By  these  means  an  < 
tremcly  strong  roof  may  be  formed,  when  the  walls  are  safe  so 
as  to  carry  the  roof. 

When  veins  are  vertical,  or  considerably  steep,  so  that  drift 
and  gallery  are  the  same,  the  timbering  is  performed  on  different 
principles  than  in  the  above  cases.  In  all  instances,  however, 
the  entrance  to  the  mine  must  be  carried  out  so  far  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  hill  that  snow  storms,  or  slips  of  rock  or  ground  cannot 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The  entrance  is  lined  with  timber, 
in  the  usual  manner,  or  walled  by  means  of  stones.  Is  the  vein 
nearly  vertical,  the  escavation  forming  the  drift  is  cut  out  higher 
than  a  common  drift ;  if  only  8  feet  high  is  required,  the  mate- 
rial is  taken  out  to  the  height  of  at  least  12  feet,  or  higher.  The 
timber  is  then  put  in  as  represented  in  fig.  17.  At  the  lower  end 
it  rests  in  a  continuous  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  The  timber  is 
put  closely  together  to  make  the  strength  of  the  roof  aa  great  as 
possible.  Upon  these  timbers  the  rubbish  of  the  vein  is  deposit- 
ed, which  holds  them  down  and  serves,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
floor  for  future  operations.  The  same  mode  of  timbering  is  prac- 
tised in  galleries,  and  in  fact  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
excavations  admit  of  it,  because  it  is  cheap  and  safe.  These  tim- 
bers ought  to  be  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  laid  CLuite  horizontal,  aa  is  represented  in  lig. 
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18;  or  tliej  are  Uid  upon  a  continuoua  channel  cut  ia  the  rook 
at  both  sides     Ni'ithei  one  nor  the  other  of  these  methods  is  as  safe 


as  that  represented  m  fig.  17,  for  in  all  cases  the  rock  may  give 
way.  In  snch  an  occurrence,  the  first  method  affords  more 
safety  than  the  latter. 

The  timbering  of  shafts  varies  in  form,  from  that  of  level  or 
inclined  drifts  and  that  of  galleries,  hut  not  in  principle.  In  all 
cases  the  timher  is  calculated  to  resist  the  pressure  of  loose  ground 
and  loose  stones ;  where  the  rock  is  soHd  no  timber  is  needed. 
Shafts  supported  with  timber  are  usually  square  or  rectangular, 
and  but  seldom  round  or  polygons.  The  spars  or  frames  are,  in 
this  case  as  weU  as  in  drifts,  often  laid  at  distances  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  spaces  covered  on  the  exterior  of  the  frames  with 
planks,  slabs,  or  split-rails,  as  facings.  We  find  also  as  frequently 
that  the  frames  are  put  close  together  so  as  to  form  a  contiguous 
strong  bracing  of  timber.  "Which  mode  of  timbering  is  prefeiable 
depends  much  on  the  locality,  but  we  should  suppose  that  in  most 
instances  the  close  frames  are  the  cheapest,  and  in  all  cases  the 
strongest.  When  the  frames  are  provided  with  fece-boards,  they 
are,  generally,  simply  scLuare  or  oblong  frames  fastened  by  wedges 
and  iron  spikes  or  wooden  pins  to  the  planks,  as  is  represented 
in  fig.  19.  Is  the  shaft  designed  for  hoisting  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  minerals,  it  ia  made  square,  and  one  platform  is  in  such 
pjg  ^g  cases  sufficient.     When  the  amount 

of  minerals  to  be  hoisted  is  large, 
a  double  shaft,  such  as  represent- 
ed, is  necessary  to  afford  tt  6  means 
of  hoisting.  "When  the  mine  is 
extensive  and  requires  strong 
pumps,  a  third  apartment  is  pro- 
vided for  them  to  work  in.  This  division  may  be  either  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  hoisting  shafts,  or  at  one  end  of  the  ob- 
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long  section.  In  fig.  20,  we  have  represented  it  as  being  in  the  mid- 
dle. This  arrangement  affords  more  safety  to  the  frame,  and 
causes  the  whole  of  the  timbering  to  be  more  substantial.  The 
pump-shaft  serves  in  the  mean  time  for  the  descent  and  ascent 
of  the  workmen.  Where  the  rock  is  solid  no  timber  is  used ;  that 
required  for  fastening  the  pumps  and  ladders,  is  cut  into  the  rock 


and  firmly  wedged,  m  all  instances,  however,  some  meana 
should  be  provided  for  the  platforms  wkich  pass  x.p  and  down  to 
slide  on ;  if  this  is  on  one  side  of  the  square  shaft  it  is  sufficient. 
In  fig.  21  is  a  double  shaft  in  a  vertical  section,  represented  as  it 
descends  into  the  coal  strata  at  the  Ohio  river,  but  is  still  above 
the  water   mark  of  that   stream.  fio,2i. 

The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal 
and  belong  to  Muskingum  eoun-    *  | 

ty,  Ohio.     A  is  iron  ore,  hydrated  *  'gt  "    ^^. 

oxide  of  iron  in  nodules  imbedded  o  ^       '  ■ 
in  clay,  4  feet  thick ;  B  a  stratum  " 
of  coarse  sandstone  10  feet  thick,  » 
0  limestone  4  feet ;  D  coal  1  foot ; 
E  shale  80  feet,  F  iron  ore  1  foot,  I 
Q-  coal  2-5  foot,  H  sandstone  40 
feet,  hmestone  below  this ;  I  iron 
ore  2  feet,  K  sandstone  and  shale 
30  feet,  L  iron  ore  1'5  foot,  and  " 
from  there  to  the  river  sandstone,  i 
This  section,  which  is  taken  at  the 
Licking  river,  furnishes  a  good'  pic- 
ture of  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal 
series  in  the  "Western  States. 

"When  shafts  are  sunk  through  very 
and  the  amount  of  water  discharged  from  the  'itrit'i  is  consider 
able,  the  supporting  of  a  shaft  by  timber  s  expen=(ive  an  1  not 
durable.     In  such  cases  it  requires  uncommonly  strc  n^  tunl  er 
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particularly  -when  the  shift    a  wide    and    the  stiita  inchmng 
or  nearly  perj  endiculai      In  the  litter  cibe  recourse  :a  often 
had  to   cl  se  ti  nbers— the'^e  are  held  by  "^tiong  uprights  ani 
pjg  32  braced     In   flg    22   tins  mode   of  timbering 

IS  repcscntbd  It  stipes  a  good  puipose  m 
1  shaft  where  t'vso  siles  are  periectly  ife 
"For  inclined  shaft'?  m  sUtyiock  or  n  coal 
veins  it  forms  a  strong  ani  dir  blc  timbei 
mtr  Wheie  in  ibei  cam  ot  be  appl  ed  which 
L  the  case  m  loose  gii\el  or  &an<l  or  day 
we  ire  compelled  to  wall  the  shaft  either 
■  1  y  means  of  good  hud  stones,  oi  haid  burnt 
cks  The  litter  iie  n  many  « ses  pre- 
I  feiable  to  the  former  lecanse  mlayiig  them 
th  good  cement^  a  waterproof  will  mty 
)e  erectel  wt  ch  is  m  many  mstmces  of 
I  great  emcc  When  but  short  distinceB  of 
I  loose  gri\  el  tr  loo'^e  rock  are  met  with  m  the 
'  su  kmg  of  1  shift  ind  woo  1  is  not  sufliciently 
lire,  it  IS  the  better  plan  to  line  such  places  by 
leans  of  east-u-on  plates.  The  latter  is  a  partic- 
ula  ly  good  mode  of  securing  the  walla,  where 
much  water  rushes  from  a  cavity  or  springs, 
wh  ch  would  soon  cause  the  decay  of  timber. 
Cast  iron  plates  firmly  screwed  together,  and 
cen  ented,maybemade  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  water,  or  at  least  prevent  its  catting  the 
rock  by  being  gathered  into  a  certain  part  of 
the  cast-iron  lining,  and  from  thence  conducted 
in  pipes  to  the  place  of  discharge.  Where 
water  is  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  injure 
I  the  timber,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
ae  it  is  advisable  to  wall  the  shafts,  partic- 
1  ularly  in  those  places  where  the  water  abounds. 
'  In  this  instance  a  strip  of  sheet  lead  is  inserted 
n  the  wall,  which  forms  a  channel  for  the 
vater  and  conducts  it  to  a  reservoir  or  the 
p  mps  F  g  23  represents  the  manner  in  which  such  strips  for 
for  n  ng  gutters  ire  ipplied.  It  forms  a  screw  line,  and  conducts 
the  n  ater  to  i  pla  e  where  it  cannot  do  any  further  injury. 
Shif  si  ed  w  th  stones,  bricks,  or  cast-iron,  are  in  all  cases 
ro  nd    ad  the   h&tr  b  ition  of   the  various  compartments  for 
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hoisting  and  pumps,  ia  made  according  to  tHe  size  of  the  shafts 
and  that  of  the  pumpa.  In  most  cases,  a  chord  ia  drawn  in  the 
circle,  and  the  space  between  it  and  its  arc  is  used  for  the  pumpa 
and  the  descent  of  the  workmen.  The  other  larger  space  is  divided 
into  two  halves  for  hoisting-shafts.  When  a  shaft  traverses 
various  strata  of  mineral  in  its  descent,  at  each  stratum  a  chamber 
is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  wagons  or  cars,  in  case  these 
veins  are  worked. 

Framing  of  Timber. — The  timber  ia  not  often  employed  in  its 
round  form ;  in  such  case  it  is  necessary  to  remove  at  least  all  the 
rotten  parts  of  the  wood,  and  also  the  sap,  for  both  increase  its 
tendency  to  destruction.  Young  wood,  such  as  saplings,  should 
be  rej  ected  by  all  means  from  the  interior  of  a  mine— it  is  of  short 
durabihty.  Old  wood,  about  to  decay,  is  as  bad  as  too  young 
wood.  Timber  for  a  mine  must  be  taken  from  the  most 
healthy,  full  grown  trees,  and  if  possible,  it  should  be  obtained 
from  luxurious  bottom  lands.  Up-land  timber  is  never  so 
durable  in  mines  as  that  from  places  along  river  banks  and 
low  lands.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  use  the  timber  in  its  round 
form ;  it  occupies  more  room  than  hewn  timber,  and  never  makes 
so  good  and  durable  work  as  the  latter.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
hew  four  sides  and  sq^uaro  the  sticks.  If  two  opposite  sides  are 
hewn,  and  the  other  parts  freed  from  bark,  and  knots,  it  is 
nil  suf&cient.  There  is  no  need  of  using  the  broad-axe  in  this 
operation;  for  a  good  workman  can  straighten  timber  by 
the  use  of  a  common  axe  sufficiently  weU.  All  the  wood- 
work consists  of  rectangular  frames,  often  square,  as  in 
simple  shafts,  or  forming  a  tapered  rectangle,  as  in  drifts. 
The  size  of  the  wood  is  not  often  more  than  8  inches  for  the 
heaviest  kind  of  timbering ;  in  most  instances  it  is  6  inches,  and 
very  seldom  but  5  inches.  When  timber  ia  heavy,  it  causes 
much  work  to  bring  it  into  its  place ;  and  as  machinery,  siich  as 
pulleys  or  windlasses,  cannot  be  used  in  most  cases ;  and  as  all  the 
work  must  be  done  by  men ;  and  further,  as  a  large  number  of 
hands  cannot  be  concentrated  for  want  of  room,  it  is  inexpedient 
to  use  heavy  timber.  It  is  more  profitable  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  frames  or  props,  than  to  make  timber  so  heavy  that  more 
than  two  men  are  required  to  put  it  in  its  place.  The  distance  at 
which  timbers  or  frames  are  put  apart,  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  timber,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the  kind  of  planka 
which  are  used  for  facing-boards.   In  most  cases,  it  may  be  found 
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equally  aa.profitable  to  place  the  timbers  close  together  as  to  set 
them  at  intervals,  and  protect  the  spaces  between  them  by  planka 
or  other  material.  In  the  latter  case,  the  frames  are  never  set 
farther  than  8  feet  apart,  and  if  the  facing  boards  are  not  very- 
strong,  say  2  or  3  inch  planks,  the  distance  is  2  feet  and  less.  In 
all  cases  the  frames  must  be  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  side';, 
or  the  axis  of  the  shaft  or  the  dr^  The  spirs  or  parts  com- 
posing the  frames,  are  commonly  united  it  their  extn-mities  by  a 
half  check,  as  shown  in  figs.  24,  25  and  26     When  lound  tim- 


ber is  used,  -which  may  be  profitable  where  pine  -wood  is  the 
material,  the  joint  is  made  to  fit  the  round  timber  is  sho-wn  m 
fig.  27.  In  this  case,  long  smooth  timbeis  are  posted  m  the  four 
comers,  and  the  traverses  or  praps  ire  braced  firmlv  '. 


their. I. 

Such  timbering  may  be  made  very  strong,  but  if  one  of  the  ci 
breaks  all  the  others  will  fail ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select 
the  most  durable  wood  for  the  comers.  In  aU  cases  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  wood  should  retain,  its  whole  force,  and  therefore  as 
few  checks  are  made  as  possible. 

Mctraction  of  Ore. — The  veins  thus  explored  by  preparatory 
work,  are  deprived  of  their  mineral  in  various  ways;  these 
are  mostly  similar  in  principle,  but  differ  in  the  modes  of  extrao- 
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tion.  If  a  "vein  is  liorizontal,  or  nearly  so,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  bituminous  coal-veins  and  the  other  minerals  which 
belong  to  that  formation,  the  whole  of  the  coal-field,  or  space  at 
our  disposal,  is  dirided  into  rooms  and  pillars,  and  the  labor  is 
carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  circulation  of  air  to 
every  stall  where  miners  are  at  wojk.  If  in  fig.  28,  the  extent  of 
a  mining  property  is  deUncated,  and  at  A  is  the  lowest  point  of 
the  vein,  the  engine-shaft  is  to  he  in  that  point ;  and  if  a  drift 
can  he  started  from  any  other  point,  say  from  C,  we  endeavor 
to  reach  the  point  A  by  a  dead  level,  and  commence  the  work  of 
extraction  at  A.  The  air-shaft  must  be  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  vein,  and  if  that  is  in  B,  the  level  in  the  v-ein  from  A  to 
B  opens  the  communication  between  both  and  secures  the  cir- 
culation of  the  air.  In  most  cas^,  the  work  is  commenced 
at  the  dip  and  worked  to  the  out-crop ;  it  secures  the  drainage 
of  the  mine,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  moat  secure  plan  of  opera- 
tion. The  rooms  are  opened  m  the  viholc  length  ut  the  dip- 
head;  but  if  this  be  too  long,  the  j.,^  23 
work  may  be  so  arranged  that 
the  penetration  of  the  imneis 
forms  a  triangle  towards  the  an 
pit,  BO  as  to  Bccure  a  sure  cii- 
culation  of  air  to  all  the  w  ork 
rooms.  The  pillars  which  are 
left  standing,  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  area,  if  the 
coal  is  solid,  such  as  the  Pitts 
burg  vein.  When  the  coal  it> 
hard,  one  quarter  of  the  area 
is  sufficient ;  but  when  the  coal 
is  soft,  the  pillars  form  one 
half  of  the  entire  mass  of  coal, 
or  other  minerals.  The  size 
of  the  pillars  is  not  only  de- 
termined by  the  iirmness  of  the 
mineral,  but  also  by  the  pavement  and  roof.  Are  these  of  soft  m*- 
terial,  or  slaty  and  brittle,  the  pillars  must  be  stronger  than  when 
the  floor  and  ceiling  are  strong.  The  size  of  the  stalls  depends 
also  on  the  solidity  of  the  mineral  as  well  as  on  the  walls  of  the 
vein,  but  more  on  the  latter  than  on  the  first.  If  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vein  are  strong,  the  rooms  may  be  fi:ora  ten  to  twenty 
yards  wide ;  but  if  these  are  soft  or  brittle,  the  size  of  the  rooms 
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is  contracted  to  as  many  feet.  The  larger  tliese  rooms,  the  more 
profitably  the  wort  of  extraction  may  be  done.  The  plan  laid 
down  here  answers  for  all  kinds  of  minerals,  but  is  particularly 
calculated  for  coal.  WHen  the  vein  is  thinner  than  three  feet,  some 
of  the  dead  rock  must  he  taken  out  along  with  the  mineral  so  as 
to  afford  room  for  the  miner ;  in  these  instances  a  different  plan 
of  working  is  adopted,  which  is  cheaper  in  the  aggregate.  Thus 
the  level  from  A  to  B,  fig.  28,  is  opened,  as  before ;  but  the 
miners  commence  working  from  the  crop  to  the  dip,  inclining  the 
fiice  of  their  work  towards  the  main  drift  so  as  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  rooms.  The  work  is  now  conducted  on  the  whole 
width  of  the  vein  from  behind,  taking  out  all  the  minerals  at 
once,  and  building  up  the  rubbish  towards  the  main  drift  so  as 
to  have  it  always  open,  and  form  a  sure  retreat  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. The  rubbish  is  piled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  air- 
channels  from  the  mouth  of  the  workings  to  the  air-pit,  and  the 
whole  assumes  then  the  form  represented  in  the  plan  fig,  29.  If 
the  width  of  a  mining  property  is  too  extensive  to  be  ventilated  by 
^,_  „  one   drift   and  two   shafts,   more 

dritts  are  excavated  and  conduct- 
ed to  the  common  air-shail,  or  to 
other  aar-shafts.  In  this  case  all 
the  mmeral  is  taken  out  at  once ; 
no  pillars  are  left  standing,  which 
finally  may  be  lost  if  the  mineral 
lb  soft,  or  the  pavement  forms 
creepers,  or  the  roof  sinks  in.  This 
plan  I'',  therefore,  preferable  in  all 
instances  where  sufSeient  rubbish 
IS  made  to  support  the  roof  in  case 
It  sinks  down.  In  many  cases 
miners  endeavor  to  support  the 
roof  by  wooden  props,  but  this  is 
dmgerous,  for  wood  will  bear  a 
'^  buiden  to  i  certain  degree  and 

then  all  it  once  yield,  iffoidmg  the  loof  a  large  space  to  sink, 
which  generally  breaks  it  up  so  is  to  imure  the  mine  perma- 
nently, or  it  leist  ftj.ufee  the  los=!  ot  a  large  quantity  of  mineral, 
which  muht  be  left  standing  m  order  to  separate  the  broken  roof 
from  the  new  work-rooms  which  may  be  opened.  If  such  acci- 
dents happen  the  air-shaft  is  generally  lost,  and  a  new  one  must 
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be  soiik  before  the  work  can  progress  again.  In  our  country 
mines  are  not  so  deep  as  to  make  sucli  particular  arrangementa 
necessary  as  are  required  to  ventilate  deep  minea ;  and  soma 
centuries  may  pass  before  our  descendants  shall  be  compelled  to 
dig  deep  for  minerals ;  there  is  such  an  amount  above  the  levels 
of  the  valleys,  that  no  extraordinary  means  are  required  for  ob- 
taining wkat  we  want.  We  abstain,  therefore,  from  describing 
the  particular  arrangements  required  to  work  a  deep  horizontal 
vein.  Where  pillars  are  standing  in  a  mine,  these  are  taken  out 
when  all  other  parts  have  been  removed,  and  the  miners  com- 
mence from  behind-  and  work  towards  the  engine  pit,  taking  the 
pillars  down,  and  letting  the  roof  drop  as  they  retire,  as  represented 
in  fig.  30.  This  is  an  operation  which  requires  sagacious  and 
cautious  workmen  to  succeed  well,  or  much  of  the  mineral  in  the 
pillars  may  be  lost.  In  all  cases  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
mine  and  the  success  of  the  work,  that  the  roads  and  the  air-pas- 
Bages  are  kept  open,  whicii  are  more  endangered  by  a  soft  pave- 
no.  30. 


ment  than  a  brittle  roof,  or  soft  minerals.  In  order  to  prevent 
those  accidents,  which  are  chiefly  caused  by  creepers,  or  elevations 
raised  in  the  roads  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillars  on  the  soft  pave- 
ment, the  ground  ia  always  taken  out  so  far  as  to  afford  a  hard 
sohd  floor,  which  may  not  give  way  under  the  superincumbent 
pressure.  It  is  more  safe  to  have  the  soft  stratum  in  the  pillars,  for 
here  it  can  be  watched,  than  to  have  it  in  the  bottom  o£the  mine. 
If  the  position  of  a  vein  is  vertical,  the  working  of  it  is  compa- 
ratively more  expensive,  because  of  the  extent  of  dead  work  which 
is  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  reach  the  deposit.  The  work  of 
extraction  is  generally  cheaper,  particularly  where  timber  is  not 
expensive.  When  a  pit  has  been  sunk  to  a  certain  depth,  which 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  raised  in  a  specified  time, 
there  must  be  galleries  driven  for  ventilation ;  these  serve,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  starting-points  for  excavation.  The  work  in  vertical 
veins,  or  nearly  so,  is  carried  on  in  two  different  ways :  the  one 
s  in  attacking  the  mineral  from  above,  the  other  from  below ; 
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both  modes  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.  In  either 
case  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  steps,  which  may 
be  direct  or  inverted.  The  mode  of  working  by  direct  steps 
is  represented  in  fig.  31.  There  the  engine  shaft  may  be  sunt  to 
a  moderate  depth,  so  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  roof  of  iho 
Fio.  31  first  gallery  ;  in  most  cases  from 

20  to  50  feet  depth  is  sufacient 
Here  the  first  gallery,  towards 
the  air-pit,  is  driven,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  circulation  of  air.  In 
sinking  the  shaft  20  feet  deeper, 
less  or  more,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  vein,  a  second  gal- 
lery is  commenced,  7  feet  high, 
and  as  wide  as  the  vein  or  wider, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  this  leaves 
from  the  first  gallery  a  solid  mass 
of  13  feet  high,  which  protects 
the  shaft.  In  driving  the  second 
gallery  for  20  or  more  feet,  the 
Toof  is  in  the  mean  time  taken 
down,  biit  so  as  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  vein  at  the  shafts  to  pre- 
venl;  its  being  crushed  by  the 
rock ;  for  which  purpose,  in  most 
cases,  from  10  to  20  feet  are  sufficient.  The  mineral  between  the 
first  gallery  and  the  second  gallery  is  now  taken^  out  altogether, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  slanting  timbers  are  inserted  above  the  se- 
cond gallery,  upon  which  the  rubbish  from  the  work-rooms  ia 
thrown.  The  position  of  the  timbers  is  more  distinctly  shown 
in  fig.  33.  They  form  scaffolds,  and  if  the  amount  of  rubbish 
is  great,  they  must  be  strong,  or  their  number  must  be  in- 
creased. If  the  rubbish  is  heavy,  it  is  advisable  to  have  more  than 
one  row  of  timbers  for  each  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  engraving.  At  certain  distances  new  galleries  are 
opened,  and  the  height  between  two  of  these  is  divided  into  steps 
of  about  7  feet  each,  so  that  each  workman  may  reach  conve- 
niently to  the  whole  height  allotted  to  him.  All  the  rubbish  from 
the  work-rooma  which  belongs  to  one  gallery  is  piled  upon  those 
timbers  which  support  the  gallery.  The  rubbish  forms  thus  one 
gallery  for  each  commenced  in  the  solid  vein,  started  at  the  shaft, 
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and  it  serves,  in  tlie  mean  time,  for  carrying  tlie  ore  from  the 
work-rooms  to  the  shaft,  and  for  conducting  fresh  air  from  the 
sliaft  to  the  air-pit.  A  temporaiy  platform  for  a  -wheelbarrow 
track,  or  for  a  Kand-cart,  is  laid  from  one  of  the  steps  to  connect 
with  the  surface  of  the  rubbish,  for  one  tier.  The  work  may  be 
i  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the  shaft,  anil  sufficient  mineral 


can  be  obtained  when  the  number  of  miners,  requisite  for  that 
amount,  find  room  to  work.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  by  referring 
to  the  engraving,  fig.  32,  that  in  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  vein  itself 
nothing  is  gained.  It  causes,  also,  danger  to  the  workmen,  and 
may  injure  the  mine,  if  the  pillars  of  mineral  supporting  the 
shaft  are  crushed ;  besides,  a  part,  of  the  mineral  is  always  lost 
in  such  an  arrangement.  It  is  necessary  that  a  shaft  should  be 
always  in  the  hardest  and  most  solid  part  of  the  rock,  in  order 
to  secure  its  permanency,  and  afford  the  means  of  sinking  it 
continually  deeper.  The  aa-rangement  is  then  as  represented  in 
fig.  33.  From  the  shaft  galleries  are  driven  towards  the  vein,  and 
from  them  the  work  is  carried  on  as  described  before.  In  this 
manner,  a  soUd  strong  wall  is  secured  to  the  shaft,  all  the  mineral 
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may  be  taken  out  at  once,  and,  whatever  may  happen  to  the 
mine,  the  shaft  is  always  safe  and  ready,  and  in  good  order  for 
work. 

1"his  mode  of  mining  by  direct  steps  has  its  disadvantages,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  work  goes  on  slowly  and  is  expensive ; 
the  water,  coming  down  the  stcfs,  is  generally  trouhlesome,  and 
in  the  progress  of  work  every  piece  of  mineral  must  be  picked 
by  hand.  In  hard  minerals  it  affoids  advantages,  because  it  may 
be  blasted  to  better  advantage  in  this  form  than  in  inverted  steps. 
In  thin  veins  the  distance  from  one  gallery  to  the  other  cannot 
be  so  great  as  in  thick  veins.  In  the  latter  case,  we  observe  a 
hundred  and  more  feet  depth  from  one  to  the  other  gallery.  The 
cross-timbers  which  sustain  the  rubbish  are  always  exposed  to 
early  destruction,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  mass  of  water  which 
generally  comes  down  the  walls,  added  to  the  pressure  of  the 
rubbish  from  above ;  and  as  the  prospects  of  the  mine  depend 
upon  the  durability  of  these  timbers,  which  secure  the  passages 
in  the  mine,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  wood  for  these 
should  be 'of  the  best  kind,  and  well  prepared.  It  is,  however, 
not  nedessary  to  have  all  the  timbered  galleiies  so  strong  as  to 
resist  crushing  or  decay.  Some  of  them  may  drop  without  harm 
to  the  mine,  but  galleries  leading  to  important  parts  of  the 
vein  should  be  durable,  and  the  best  timber  selected  for  these 
entrances.  Where  timber  is  scarce,  or  consists  of  pine  wood, 
which  is  not  durable,  it  is  advisable  to  form  the  roof  of  a 
gallery  of  part  of  the  vein,  that,  in  case  an  accident  should  hap- 
pen, there  still  may  ))e  a  basis  upon  which  a  gallery  can  be 
opened.  The  mineral  thus  remaining  may  be  taken  out  when 
that  gallery,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  to  be  abandoned. 

The  mode  of  working  by  inverted  steps,  or  stopes  as  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  is  represented  in  fig.  34.  The  pit  is  sunk  and 
the  work  is  carried  on  by  similar  means  as  described  before 
for  right  stoping  or  descending  steps.  Here  is,  however,  no 
gallery  leading  to  the  air-shafb,  and  if  the  hoisting,  draining, 
and  ventilation  is  done  by  one  shaft  only,  there  must  be  ar- 
rangements made  in  it  for  th^e  pui-poses.  The  fresh  air  is  in 
this  case  conducted  down  in  one  part  of  Jhe  shaft,  and  the  im- 
pure air  extracted  from  the  mine  by  another  part  of  it.  The 
labor  of  extraction  is  here  more  simple  and  convenient,  as  in 
descending  work  there  is  no  necessity  of  driving  galleries  to 
the  air-pit.     With  the  opening  of  a  gallery  the  work  of  extrac- 
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tion  is  commenced,  and  may  be  eontimied  uninl  erruptedly  imtil 
the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  removed  which  exists  between  two 
galleries.     Thia,  however,  requires  very  strong  timbers,  or  stone 
arches,    in        I       t      i         ^^ 
the  crushi         f    li  f   b 

cause  the  g  11         wh  n  1    t 
these  mines    an  h    dly  b 
covered.     St    ng  tmib     b  th 
more  neeess.  y  be    u     all  the 
rubbish  mad      n  th         corns 
rests  upon  th         f    f  th       1 
lery,  and  will  s  on        h  t  t  n  t 
well  protect  d.     Th   tmib       if 
laid  close  t      th        h  ild  b 
covered  with    t      g  j  1    k 
good   split        1  t      f 

ford  an  opp    t  nty    f    h 
ing  a  decay  1  j         r 
Th 


is  destroy  d 
working  h 
back  to  its 
and  the  latt 
of  the  mm 
the  miner  t  ndt 
eral  may  bit 
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t  n  m      1  and    ubbish   dr  p  to    th 

n  hardly  1        patdfr       thfltnth    dark 
d   as  th       urf  f  th     n  1  biah  wh   h 

n   and  f  11    f     a    ti  h    nun 

a  gr         i    1     f        ky        tte     is 
hoisted  alo  g  with  th  to  th      urf         a  d  To  th    1  tte     s 

here  requL.  te  na  w  11  th    p       dmg  ;i      f     th       pp  rt 

of  the  walls  of  the  vem,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  as  mneh  of  it 
as  possible.  At  convenient  distances  small  openings  are  left  in 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  through  which  the  mineral  is  thrown 
down,  in  order  to  be  loaded  in  cars  and  transported  to  the  shaft. 
In  other  instances  the  roof  and  the  gallery  is  pushed  forward  as 
the  miners  advance,  and  the  minerals  thrown  down  at  the  far- 
thest end  of  it,  as  represented.  This  latter  mode  of  working  by 
steps  is  suitable  for  coarse  and  pnre  minerals,  such  as  coal  and 
iron  ore,  and  in  fact  any  mineral  which  is  compact  and  breaks 
in  lumps,  and  which  ia  not  very  valuable.  But  valuable  mine- 
rals and  those  of  a  fragile  nature  should  be  worked  by  descend- 
ing steps,  in  order  to  secure  every  useful  part  of  it. 

Instances  in  which  the  veins  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
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of  either  one  or  the  other  mode  of  working  at  the  same  time 
are  frequent ;  in  these  cases  a  sufficient  number  of  galleries  are 
opened  at  once,  and  the  work  carried  on  as  conveniently  as  the 
locality  will  admit.  Where  a  numher  of  shafts  is  requisite  in 
order  to  hoist  and  ventilate,  a.  number  of  independent  rooms 
may  be  opened  at  once,  and  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  ex- 
tracted in  a  short  time.  In  fig.  35  we  represent  a  profile  of  the 
,  Cliff  Mine,  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  in  which  three 
ehafts  and  a  level  serve  either  for  hoiking  or  ventilation,  or  for 
both  purposes.  So  many  entrances  to  a  mine  cause,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  heavy  expenses ;  but  it  may  be  found  necessary  where 
lihe  wort  in  the  rooms  is  naturally  tedious,  which  is  the  case  in 
native  copper,  and  where  fire  is  applied  to  the  rock  to  make  it 
brittle  and  more  easy  to  wort. 

All  these  methods  have  their  peculiar  advantages,  which  ^are 
apparent  when  a  vein  is  fully  explored  and  its  character  tho- 
roughly known.  The  ascending  steps  cause  sometimes  hard  work 


to  the  miner,  because  lie  is  to  use  the  tools  mostly  overhead,  or 
work  in  a  position  not  fevorable  to  the  best  application  of 
his  power ;  there  is,  however,  this  advantage,  that  material  which 
is  once  loosened  detaches  itself  and  drops  by  its  own  weight, 
thus  acting  with  the  efforts  of  the  miner.  In  this  instance 
less  timber  is  required  than  in  others,  which  not  only  saves  the 
labor  of  chopping,  hauling,  and  dressing  it,  but  saves  also  the 
labor  of  putting  it  in  the  mine.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  working  in  ascending  steps  is  more  suitable  to  produce 
cheap  minerals  than  the  descending  work,  and  it  may  be  the 
better  plan  of  operation  in  this  country. 
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Masses. — The  estraction  of  masaea  of  mineral  &oin  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth  is  often  connected  with  considerable  expense 
and  diiBciilty,  Experience  has  aettled  this  cLiiestion  so  far  as  to 
determine  that  the  extraction  of  a  mass  is  most  profitably  and 
safely  accomplished  by  taking  it  out  from  below,and  if  possible 
from  the  lowest  point,  at  the  commencment.  Masses,  however,  are 
often  so  extensive,  that  to  reach  their  lowest  parts  is  beyond  the 
means  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation,  and  the  work  of  ex- 
traction is  generally  started  before  the  greatest  depth  is  arrived 
at.  In  all  instances  a  shaft  into  or  beside  the  mass,  or  a  level 
as  low  as  the  locality  will  admit,  is  a  condition  of  success.  The 
veins  of  silver  ore  in  the  Southern  States,  or  in  California,  and 
the  lead  ores  of  Missouri,  and  other  mineral  deposits,  may  extend 
so  deeply  that  centuries  are  required  for  their  full  exploration ; 
this,  however,  is  no  reason  why  correct  principles  of  mining 
should  not  be  applied.  Any  ore-vein,  and  a  mass  particularly, 
should  not  bo  worked  fix>m  above ;  it  deprives  the  miner  of 
the  comforts"  and  security  arising  &om  a  good  roof.  "When  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  once  broken  by  digging  a  cavity  into  it, 
that  cavity  will  be  always  a  reservoir  for  the  surface  waters,  and 
as  these  are  the  most  destructive  to  timber,,  annoy  the  workmen 
in  their  descent,  and  cause  bad  air,  their  access  to  the  interior  of 
a  mine  shoidd  be  prevented  by  all  means.  A  mine  may  be  per- 
manently injured  by  destroying  that  covering  which  prevents 
the  water  from  entering  the  vein.  In  all  instances  the  work  iii 
the  interior  is  more  expensive  when  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surface  waters.  If  this  is  so  serious  a  matter  to 
veins,  it  is  far  more  so  to  masses,  because  in  the  first  ease  we  may 
form  a  fresh  roof  by  going  deeper  and  lose  a  part  of  the  vein ; 
tins  however  is  impractieahle  in  a  mass,  or  if  attempted  the  losses 
are  severe ;  for  in  this  case  no  natural  or  artificial  roof  can  he 
formed  sufficiently  secure  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  all  the 
minerals  contained  in  the  mass. 

When  a  mass  is  so  located  as  to  admit  of  a  shaft  or  drift  in 
the  surrounding  dead,  rock,  that  is  adopted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  preparatory  works.  It  affords  safety  to  the  workmen, 
and  admits  of  the  extraction  of  all  the  minerals,  at  least  those 
which  are  above  the  drift  or  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

In  fig.  86  we  have  represented  the  manner  in  which  masses 
may  be  most  profitably  extracted.  The  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  dead 
rock,  and  two  galleries  are  at  once  driven,  one  from  the  bottom 
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of  tbe  pit  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  louieral,  and  the  other  at  some 
distance  ahove  it,  which  latter  serves  for  the  extraction  of  foul 
air.  A  commuaication  is  cut  through  the  mineral  mass  which 
connects  the  two  drifte,  and  secures  ventilation.   The  whole  hody 


of  ore  is  now  taken  out  at  once,  no  pillars  are  left  standing ;  the 
excavation  nearest  the  workmen  is  secured  by  wooden  props,  which 
are  moved  aa  the  miners  gradually  progress.  In  order  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  roof,  and  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  whole  mass, 
aU  the  rubbish  which  is  made  in  the  mine  is  piled  behind  the 
miners,  and  firmly  wedged  in  between  the  floor  and  the  roof.  If 
sufficient  dead  matter  is  not  furnished  by  the  mine,  hard  stones, 
gravel,  or  rock,  are  sent  down  from  the  surface,  and  carried  in  cars 
to  the  air-gallery,  and  unloaded  in  the  mine.  It  may  thus  hap- 
pen that,  if  not  much  rubbish  is  made  in  the  mine,  a  stone  quarry 
must  be  opened  at  the  top  of  the  pit  in  Order  to  obtain  matter  for 
flUing  up.  In  aU  instances,  not  more  space  is  left  unoccupied  by 
flUing  than  is'  necessary  for  the  miners  to  work  in,  and  to  serve 
as  a  drift  for  the  transportation  of  the  minerals.  In  this  manner 
aJl  that  mineral  between  the  two  drifts  is  removed,  and  the  height 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  roof  of  tho 
second  drift  from  below.  "When  all  the  mineral  is  removed,  tho 
lower  level  is  :ailed  with  rubbish,  and  shut  for  ever.  Previous  to 
closing  the  lower  part  of  the  mine,  a  third  drift  is  started  from 
the  shaft,  into  the  mass,  and  set  in  connection  with  the  second 
drift,  so  that  a  circulation  of  air  is  provided  for  before  the 
lowest  level  is  shut  altogether.  In  this  manner  the  work  is 
carried  on  successively  until  all  the  mineral  is  removed.  "Wc 
cannot,  here,  work  in  different  heights  at  once;  all  the  forces 
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are  concentrated  in  one  story,  or  space ;  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  furnish  more  mineral  than  possibly  can  be  extracted  by  these 
means,  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  a  different  plan,  which  is  neither 
so  convenient  nor  so  profitable  as  the  first.  In  this  instance  we 
commence  the  work  of  extraction  at  once,  in  different  levels,  and 
take  out  rooms  of  a  certain  size,  according  to  the  (quality  of  the 
mineral ;  these  rooms  are  generally  provided  with  arched  roofe 
cut  into  the  mineral  mass.  Around  such  a  room  a  wall  is  left 
standing  in  order  to  sustain  the  roof,  and  the  pHlars  thus  formed 
must  support  one  the  other  as  they  rise  upon  themselves.  In 
this  manner  about  one  half  of  the  mineral  may  he  taken  out  of 
the  whole  mass ;  and  if  the  raineral  is  hard  and  strong,  it  may 
last  until  the  vein  is  exhausted,,  after  which  the  miners  go  down 
into  the  lowest  part  again,  and  endeavor  to  remove  the  pillars ; 
provided  these  have  resisted  the  pressure  from  above  and  are  not 
crushed.  This  kind  of  work  is  expensive;  it  needs  no  timbers, 
but  the  digging  is  hard,  because  the  miners  must  cut  most  of  their 
minerals  loose  at  two  sides,  while  on  the  former  plan  one  side 
ouly  is  to  be  loosened. 

Another  mode  of  working  a  mass,  which  is  more  profitable 
than  either  the  first  or  the  second,  is  represented  in  fig.  37.    The 


miBS  5^  ponetratpd  by  levels  from  i  hill  side,  if  accessible,  which 
are  driven  thiou^h  it,  or  by  &hifta  m  the  dead  rock  These 
levels  reach  ii  fai  s.^  convenient  or  penetrate  through  the 
miss  On  eai,h  --id^,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  drift  rooms 
are  opened,  ot  such  a  w  idth  is  to  moke  it  con\  enibnt  for  the 
workmen.  The  width  of  such  a  room  may  be  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  according  to  circumstances,  having  the  driil 
for  the  discharge  of  the  ore  in  the  middle..  The  face  of  the 
workroom  slopes  gradually  towards  the  extreme  width,  in  a 
gimilar  manner  as  steps  in  a  vertical  vein,  with  this  differ- 
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ence,  that  the  steps  here  are  vertical,  and  in  the  rooms  horizon- 
tal. If  the  mass  is  heavy,  or  thick,  a  succession  of  levels  may  be 
driven  one  ahove  the  other,  or  parallel  galleries  made  in  the  same 
level.  These  rooms  are  snffieiently  high  to  afford  space  for  two 
or  three  sets  of  hands  at  once,  tlie  one  working  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  behind  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  This  kind 
of  work  may  be  done  cheaply,  after  the  dead  work  is  performed ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  generally  expensive — it  Teqnires  no  timber, 
no  filling,  and  no  mineral  is  left  in  the  mine.  It  is  the  most 
practical  form  in  which  estraotion  can  be  accomplished,  but  de- 
mands dexterous  workmen  to  avoid  dangers,  or  at  least  to  escape 
before  those  acoidents  happen,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  this  method.  We  think  it  the  most  suitable  form  of  work 
for  the  daring  American. 

Not  only  masses,  but  veins,  may  be  worked  by  these  means ; 
most  of  the  "Western  iron-ore  veins,  in  the  coal  region,  are 
now  worked  on  this  principle.  The  miner  opens  a  drift  into  the 
out-crop  of  an  argillaceous  ore-vein,  and  continues  it  as  far  as 
-the  ore  is  oxidiaed,  or  transformed  intq  hydrates ;  here  he  stops, 
and  opens  on  each  side  of  the  drift  a,  room  suf&ciently  wide  to 
afford  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  secures 
a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  accident.  He  takes  out  of  these  rooms 
the  ore  as  fast  as  possible,  supports  the  roof  partly  by  props,  or 
if  he  has  sufficient  rubbish,  throws  it  behind  into  the  places  he 
leaves.  The  roof  may  now  come  down ;  but  it  will  rest  on  the  rub- 
bish. Where  the  latter  is  scarce,  great  caution  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  miner  to  support  the  roof;  for  the  best  wooden  props 
are  often  crushed  at  once,  and  he  may  be  buried  without  a  pre- 
vious warning.  When  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  is  raised  up 
close  to  the  roof,  the  latter  cannot  sink  far ;  it  is  not  so  heavy  as 
to  crush  the  wood. '  In  all  cases,  however,  it  requires  a  sharp 
ear  and  quick  eye  to  escape  the  falling  roof;  and  if  the  distance 
of  the  miner  from  the  drift  is  too  far,  or  the  passage  to  it  is  im- 
peded, the  most  attentive  workman  may  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  escape.  All  rocks  give  warning,  issue  a  certain  peculiar  sound, 
and  an  experienced  miner  knows  by  this  sound,  where,  and  how 
much  of  the  roof  is  coming  down.  ,  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
all  noise  and  disturbance  of  the  workmen  should  be  avoided,  in 
order  not  to  draw  their  attention  from  these  objects. 

This  manner  of  working  masses  or  horizontal  veins,  is  apph- 
cable  only  in  those  localities  where  little  or  no  fresh  ed 
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A  circulating  motion  of  the  air  by  means  of  connecting  channela  ia 
not  possible  here,  and  tlie  supply  of  fresh  air  depends  entirely  on 
that  -which  may  be  forced  into  the  mine,  by  means  of  the  engine. 
A  ikint  circulation  is  produced  by  cutting  the  drift  considerably 
higher,  and  by  putting  up  a  broad  ceiling  or  double  roof,  and  form- 
ing a  channel  in  the  upper  part  for  the  extraction  of  foul  air. 
The  channel  may  be  connected  with  a  chimney,  or  an  estract- 
.  log  engine.  This  requires  a  high  drift,  and,  in  case  the  mineral  ia 
soft,  long  timbers ;  and  as  the  power  apphed  for  extracting  the 
air  is  also  expensive,  this  mode  of  mining  is  cheap  only  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Mines  which  do  not  produce  bad  air  by 
themselves,  and  where  the  ■  ntimber  of  hands  employed  is  hmited 
to  two  or  four,  may  be  worked  to  great  advantage  by  these 
means.  Mines  which  produce  bad  air,  and  where  the  number  of 
men  employed  is  considerable,  require  means  of  ventilation  to  be 
provided  in  some  manner.  Artificial  ventilation  may  be  used, 
but  it  is  always,  and  especially  in  this  case,  expensive.  It  is 
also  ineffectual,  if  not  properly  constructed. 

In  most  instancy  particularly  in  ore-mines,  sufficient  rubbish 
is  made  to  erect  some  walls,  and  fill  the  spaces  between  them. 
Where  less  rubbish  is  produced,  as  in  coal  mines,  there  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  walls,  and  in  order  to  £dl  a  large  part  of  the 
area  of  the  mine,  stones  must  be 
quarried  outside.     These  are  car-  b 

ried  by  the  returning  cars  to  the  '   i 

work-rooms,  where  they  are  placed 
in  the  proper  position.  » 

The  plan  of  a  mine  assumes 


then  the  form  represented  in  fig.     # 


i,  and  may  be  ventilated  by  an  air- 


shaft  erected  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  mine.     A  spacious  drift  may   ^  j  J 
here  conduct  fresh  air  to  any  num-     ^^ 
ber  of  workmen,  and  where  mate-       \', 
rial  for  fiUing  is  cheap,  it  is  the 
better  plan  of  working  any  mine 

of   horizontal    extent.      All    the  

minerals  are  here  taken  ottt   at  hmbbS^^ 

once,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 

keeping  those  parte  in  repair  which 

are  partly,  but  not  quite,  exhausted.    Such  repairs  arc  expensive, 

and  require  constant  attention.    ,  Where  cheap  material  for  filliog 
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may  be  obtained,  this  plan  of  -working  any  kind  of  mine  is  most 
profitable,  and  the  best  suited  to  our  country, 

Tlie  principle  of  ■working  any  form  of  deposit  is  Uien  the 
same  in  all  cases;  it  consists  in  taking  out  all  the  mineral  at  once, 
and  filling  the  spaces  partly  with  rubbish,  either  from  the  interior 
of  the  mine,  or  taking  it  from  some  place  outside  convenient  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  Idnd  of  work  may  answer  almost 
in  all  cases  where  ores  are  taken  out,  but  for  minerals  which  can- 
not bear  much  expense,  such  as  coal  or  iron-ore,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  the  best  plan.  In  the  western  coal  basins  a  bushel  of  bitu- 
minous coal  pays  from,  one  cent  to  one  cent  and  three-fourths  to 
the  miner ;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  at  that  rate,  not  much 
rocky  matter  can  fee  introduced  into  the  mine.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  all  these  localities,  rock  is  cheap,  and  may 
be' brought  into  the  mine  at  the  same  price  at  which  coal  is  taken 
out ;  and  not  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  dug  is  re- 
quired to  fill  the  mine,  "When  we  consider  that  most  of  the  mines 
suffer  from  a  bad  roof  or  soft  pavement,  which  compels  the  miner 
to  leave  uncommonly  strong  pillars  of  coal ;  that  also,  he  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  allow  coal  to  remain  on  the  roof  and  floor 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  consider  further,  that  these  mines  often 
break  down,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and  bury  all  the 
coal  in  the  pillars,  roof  and  pavement ;  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  at  least  one-fourth  in  all  eases,  and  in  some  the  en- 
tire half  of  the  mineral  is  lost  to  the  owner  and  the  community. 
To  carry  stone  or  shale  into  the  mine,  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
coal  extracted,  would  increase  the  expenses  per  bushel  25  per 
cent.  The  full  amount  of  this  may  be  saved  in  most  cases  by  the 
miner,  particularly  where  he  is  compelled  to  work  in  small  rooms 
on  account  of  soft  pavement  and  roof  In  the  manner  proposed, 
he  has  a  large  room,  the  car  for  loading  close  at  hand,  needs 
little  or  no  timber,  and  has  at  all  times  an  invariable  supply 
of  fresh  air.  The  owner  of  the  mine  saves  a  great  deal  by  this 
mode  of  work :  he  is  sure  to  extract  every  ton  of  coal  in  his  field. 
If  an  acre  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  vein  contains  600,000  bush- 
els of  salable  coal,  and  but  300,000  bushels  are  extracted,  the 
owner  loses  actually  the  one  half.  In  many  instances,  but  200,000 
bushels  have  been  removed,  when  the  mine  broke  down.  If  a 
bushel  of  coal  is  worth  but  one  cent  to  the  owner,  which  is  the 
general 'price,  and  he  loses  $3,000  worth  of  coal  in  an  acre,  he 
may  spend  part  of  the  inevitable  loss  to  prevent  it.  If  the  owner 
were  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  stones  for  filling  and  the  miner 
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nothing,  he  would  still  be  the  gainer  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  all 
eases  this  is,  to  the  miner,  the  most  practicable  mode  of  mining ; 
it  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  owner,  and  is  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  oiir  descendants.  All  usefiil  minerals  whieh  are 
lost  by  waatefiil  individuals  in  dead  miuea,  are  lost  to  the  com- 
munity.  The  German  miners  call  such  kind  of  mining  "Eaub- 
bau," — ^robbery. 

FocJcets,  nests,  or  concretions,  are  generally  distributed  in  larger 
masses  of  vein-stone ;  we  find  tiem,  however,  in  the  form  of 
small  veins  inj  ected  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  such  as  gfvlena,  in 
the  fractures  of  slate.  When  such  small  bodies  of  ore  are  dis- 
tributed in  large  masses  of  distinct  rock,  which  latter  compose  a 
vein  or  mass  in  the  general  formation,  the  mode  of  working  is  simi- 
lar to  that  described  above  for  veins ;  and  if  the  dead  matter  of 
the  vein,  which  necessarily  must  be  quarried  in  order  to  obtain  the 
mineral,  so  far  predominates  as  to  make  the  amount  of  ore  yielded 
by  the  vein  too  small  to  pay  these  expenses,  the  mine  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  in  these  instances  that  the  well-informed  miner 
can  show  his  superiority  to  the  mere  laboring  man.  The  latter 
will  follow  any  tract  of  mineral  with  sanguine  expectations  of 
increase  or  good  chance,  and  he  is  often  led  to  labors  which 
never  can  be  repaid.  The  failure  of  such  enterprises  dis- 
courages others  who  are  better  situated,  and  who  may  be 
induced  by  their  ill  success  to  abandon  good  positions,  A 
well-informed  miner  knows  by  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  and 
by  the  appearances  of  the  accompanying  vein-stone,  how  much 
mineral  the  vein,  on  an  average,  may  yield.  He  will  form  a 
well-digested  plan  of  working  the  mine,  and  if  he  finds  the 
amount  of  mineral  which  may  he  raised,  by  expending  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  dead  worii,  will  not  pay  the  latter,  he  abandons 
the  project  altogether.  The  simple  working  miner,  who 
has  not  knowledge  enough  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  rock,  must 
follow  where  his  senses  lead  him ;  he  cannot  arrange  a  plan  for  sys- 
tematical work,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  extraction ;  he  takes 
out  what  he  can  see  and  reach  without  regard  to  expenses 
and  consequences.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  work  of  ex- 
traction, carried  on  from  the  top  of  a  vein  downwards,  can  be 
prosecuted  only  to  a  very  hmited  depth,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
mineral  below  must  be  either  lost,  or  extraordinary  expenses  are 
required  to  recover  the  mine.     Such  work  at  the  top  of  a  vein 
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is  very  expensive  in  its  nature ;  all  the  rock  and  vein-stone  must 
be  dug  "by  bits  and  by  means  of  the  pick ;  no  facilities  are  afford- 
ed to  the  miner  in  tlie  advantages  arising  from  gravity ;  no 
roof  is  there  to  protect  bim  against  injury ;  all  the  rubbish 
must  be  at  once  removed  to  some  distant  place ;  and  all  the  water 
which  may  enter  his  digging  concentrates  to  annoy  him.  These 
arc  the  cansea  of  abandoning  many -of  our  ore  mines,  paitieularly 
the  copper  mines  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  expending  a 
great  deal  of  money.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  good  mines 
among  the  lost  ones,  but  the  general  ill  success  which  accom- 
panied most  of  these  enterprises  has  caused  so  much  distrust, 
that  good  and  bad  are  condemned  promisenonsly.  When  the 
lead  miners  of  the  rich  Missouri  district  dig  merely  a  hole  and 
remove  the  ore  so  far  as  they  can  reach,  there  is  no  wonder  the 
ore  is  expensive,  and  the  hnsinesa  suffers  in  the  midst  of  profu- 
sion. The  gold-ore  diggers  in  the  Southern  States  are  generally  in 
the  habit  of  dig^g  a  ditch,  sometimes  even  a  deep  ditch,  and  make 
good  wages  during  that  time ;  but  they  soon  find  their  expenses  so 
heavy  that  they  cannot  go  further  down,  notwithstanding  the  ore 
may  be  equally  as  rich  in  the  deepest  parts  as  it  has  been  at,  or 
near,  the  surface. 

All  these  dif&culties  may  be  avoided  by  systematic  work,  and 
by  forming  a  correct  plan  and  estimates  at  the  outset  If  one  indi- 
vidual does  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  recjuisite  to  form  such  a 
plan,  a  number  of  men  united  may  concentrate  sufficient  intelligence 
to  accomplish  it.  The  working  of  a  mine  is  not  different  in  principle 
from  any  other  business ;  no  sensible  man  will  build  a  house  with- 
out laying  down  a  plan  before  he  commences  the  work,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  business  without  calculating  the  cost  and  proceeds 
of  it  If  a  man  ventures  to  build  a  steam  engine  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  together,  he  may  surely  expect  to 
make  a  failure ;  he  will  lose  both  the  machine  and  his  money. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  in  mining ;  and  as  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  knowledge  required  for  mining  arc  not  afforded  in  such 
abundance,  and  cannot  be  obtained  with  equal  facility  as  those 
which  furnish  a  knowledge  of  steam  engines,  we  may  naturally 
expect  there  will  be  a  less  number  of  men  well  informed  on 
mining  than  on  the  steam  engine. 

,  Pta/itkal  Bernards  on  Mining. — The  operation  of  mining  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  branches;  the  planning  of  it  requires  a 
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different  kind  of  knowledge  irom  that  of  working  a  mine ;  both 
united  are  the  only  means  to  secure  the  success  of  the  enterprise ; 
neither  one  nor  the  other  by  itself  is  snf&cient  to  depend  upon 
entirely.  A  cubic  yard  of  limestone  may  be  quarried  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30  cents,  if  no  stripping  is  to  be  done ;  the  removal  of 
earth  or  rubbish  of  course  increases  the  cost  of  it,  whicli  may,  in 
many  instances,  bring  it  to  75  cents..  Sandstones  of  the  coal 
.  formation  may  be  worked  at  the  same  price  as  limestone,  and 
often  as  low  as  20  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Shale,  or  slate,  may  be 
dug  at  10  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Granite,  trap,  gneiss,  and  por- 
phyry may  cost  as  high  as  $3  per  yard  if  it  is  to  be  broken ; 
stratified  hard  rock  from  $2  to  $1.  Similar  prices  govern  the 
work  in  a  mine. '  To  these  prices,  however,  we  have  to  remark, 
that  in  digging  a  shaft  of  small  dimensions  in  hard  rock  the  ex- 
penses per  yard  are  considerably  higher  than  in  a  wide  shaft,  and 
£ax  higher  than  in  the  open  quarry,  or  in  a  vein  which  has 
a  good  undermining.  A  cubic  yard  of  granite  or  trap  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  a  four  feet  shaft  for  less  than  $12 ;  &om  a  laager 
shaft  at  from  $6  to  $10,  and  from  a  vein  with  good  undermining 
it  may  be  removed  for  $1.  These  prices  are  chiefly  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  work  caused  to  the  miner  in  separating  the. stones 
from  the  mass  of  the  rock.  A  shaft  may  be  sunk  in  sandstone 
at  the  rate  of  $6  and  from  that  to  $3  per  cubic  yard ;  in  slata, 
shale  and  gravel,  at  from  $2  to  $1.  These  prices  are  all  exclu- 
sive of  timbering  or  walling.  A  drift  in  granite  or  unstratified 
rock  is  quite  as  expensive  as  a  shaft  in  that  kind  of  rock,  but  in 
stratified  rock  it  may  be  done  cheaper,  A  cubic  yard  of  the 
rocks  of  the  coal  strata  may  be  removed  at  $1  50,  or  $1.  In 
these  prices  are  included  the  sharpening  of  tools,  and  the  removal 
of  the  fragments  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  When  timber  is  re- 
quired, for  supporting  shattered  rocks,  the  miners  are  under 
obligations  to  put  it  in  without  extra  pay.  The  prices  paid  to  the 
miners  for  digging  minerals,  varies  of  course  greatly ;  but  we  may 
always  calculate  upon  the  amount  of  rock  and  the  mineral  which 
must  be  removed  in  order  to  make  the  work  profitable.  "When 
a  vein  of  coal  is  very  hard,  has  no  undermining,  and  requires 
much  cutting  in  hard  matter,  a  ton  may  cost  $2  to  dig  it ;  if  a 
similar  vein  of  coal  contains  a  seam  of  soft  mineral,  it  may 
be  raised  at  $1,  and  even  at  a  less  price,  if  the  vein  is  strong  and 
gunpowder  can  be  apphed.  ■  Bituminous  coal,  with  a  good  un- 
dermining, and  5  or.6  feet  vein;  can  be  dug  at  20  cents  per  ton, 
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exclusive  of  hauling.  The  average  price,  however,  paid  for  dig- 
ging bituminous  coal,  is  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  bushelj  which  hrings  the  ton  to  from  25  cents  to  37  cents. 
The  prices  paid  for  hauling  vary  according  to  locality.  If  the 
distance  is  long,  and  the  means  of  transportation  imperfect,  a  ton 
may  cost  fifty  cents  for  hauling  it  from  the  rooms  to  the  mouth, 
of  the  pit ;  are  the  means  convenient,  such  as  large  cars,  rail- 
roads, and  the  drifts  and  galleries  high  enough  for  a  horse,  a 
ton  may  not  cost  more  than  eight  or  ten  cente  from  the  rooms  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  A  cubic  yard  of  brittle  matter,  if  veinstone 
or  ore,  may  be  cut  loose  by  the  miner  at  the  price  of  50  cents  and 
less ;  slaty  rock  at  the  same  price,  and  from  that  to  $1.  Eock 
■which  must  be  blasted  and  broken,  will  cause  su  expense  of 
$1  to  $2  per  yard.  A  good  vmdermining  facilitates  in  all  cases 
the  work,  and  reduces  these  prices  considerably, 

Blasting. — Gunpowder  is  the  most  valuable  agent  for  excava- 
tion; it  is  however  of  more  service  in  the  work  of  extraction 
than  in  that  of  preparation,  because  m  removing  the  minerals 
those  regular  forms  of  the  walls  are  not  required,  which  distinguish 
the  shaft  and  the  drift  from  the  gallery.  Blasting-powder  is  em- 
ployed in  different  quantities  and  in  various  forms,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  slaty  open  rock,  in  rotten  brittle  shale,  and  in  loose 
gravel,  it  is  of  no  use ;  but  in  hard  rock,  in  sandstone,  limestone, 
and  similar  substances,  blasting  is  extremely  serviceable,  and 
often  reduces  the  prices  of  working  hard  rock  to  that  of  soft  ma- 
terial. Giinpowder  is  of  most  service  where  the  vein  has  a  seam 
of  soft  mineral,  or  a  succession  of  cavities  on  one  side,  so  that 
a  blast  applied  at  the  opposite  termination  of  the  vein  may  re- 
move the  whole  thickness  of  it.  If  the  soft  matter  or  the  cavities, 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  it  requires  always  two  blasts,  and 
of  course  the  drilling  of  two  holes  as  well  as  two  charges  of  gun- 
powder, to  remove  the  vein.  The  amount  of  gunpowder  used  is 
often  calculated  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  rock  re- 
moved, but  this  is  not  so  in  practice ;  where  the  amount  of 
matter  removed  is  limited,  the  consumption  of  powder  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  quantity  of  rock  removed.  In  mines  which 
have  a  large  quantity  of  shattered  rocks,  the  application  of 
powder  is  limited  by  the  consideration  that  injury  may  be 
caused  to  other  parts  of  the  mine.  The  removal  of  thick  veins, 
or  masses,  or  heavy  rock,  also  veins  of  pyrites,  is  often  connected 
vrith  considerable  difilculty,  because   heavy  blasts  cannot  cou- 
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veniently  be  applied.  In  all  such  cases  it  is,  however,  the  cheap- 
est way  of  working  masses ;  and  if  holes  for  blasting  cannot  well 
be  drilled,  they  can  be  formed  by  acids.  Pyrites  may  be  pene- 
trated by  nitric  or  muriatic  acid;  also  native  metals,  such  as 
copper,  hmestone,  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  may  be  dissolved  by 
any  acid — the  mmiatic  is,  however,  the  most  generally  used. 
In  this  case  we  cannot  sink  any  other  form  of  hole  than  a  verti- 
cal one.  The  manipulation  is  easily  performed  by  setting  a 
glass  tube  vertically  upon  the  rock,  and  providing  its  top  with  a 
fannel  and  apparatus,  so  as  to. let  in  the  acid  drop  by  drop.  If  the 
pipe  is  close  fitting  to  the  rock,  and  the  acid  poured  in  very 
slowly,  the  hole  will  not  be  much  larger  than  the  glass-pipe. 
The  tube  must  descend  with  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  be 
always  close  to  it.  This  operation  works  very  slowly ;  but  in 
pyrites,  or  compact  magnetic  iron  ore  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated by  steel  tools,  it  is  a  useful  method  of  preparing  a  hole  for 
blasting.  When  heavy  masses  are  to  be  detached  by  one  charge, 
(he  hole  may  be  made  wider  in  the  bottom  by  letting  down  the 
acid  more  rapidly,  which  will  spread  over  a  larger  surfece  and 
reater  width. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Jiammg  ana  noisHng.— The  milieral,  after  being  detached 
from  the  mass  of  the  vein,  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  by 
various  means.  This  kind  of  work  is  generally  performed  by 
laborers  who  are  not  miners ;  and  if  it  is  included  in  the  contract 
of  the  miner,  it  is  given  by  these  to  other  parties  who  perform 
it  for  them. 

Dog-cart. — One  of  the  most  common  means  of  carrying  minerals 
from  the  wall-face  to  the  bottom  or  mouth  of  the  pit,  is  the  dog- 
cart of  the  coal  mines.  It  is  a  convenient  and  cheap  mode  of 
transporting  mineral  in  the  subterranean  passages,  and  we  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  which  is  the  cheapest — that  by  horses  on  the 
tram-road,  or  that  by  dogs  on  the  plank-road.  In  fig,  39,  is  repre- 
sented a  cart  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  Western  coal  mines. 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  light  wheels,  and  the  capacity  of 
its  box  is  about  half  a  ton  weight,  or  twelve  bushels  of  bituminotis 
coal.     Oak  planks  are  laid  lengthways  in  the  drifts  and  galleries, 
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to  form  a  track  for  eacli  ■wHeel;  and  where  the  floor  of  the  mine 
is  muddy,  or  a  drain  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  plank 
is  laid  for  the  man  and  dog  to  walk  on.     When  this  road  is  kept 


in  good  order,  %  strong,  heavy  dog  will  pull  the  whole  load  easily, 
and  the  man  has  no  ether  lj,hor  to  perform  than  to  direct  the 
Cart  and  keep  it  on  itt,  iiack.  When  it  has  arrived  at  the  depot — 
either  at  the  platform  near  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  or  at  the  depot 
of  the  hoisting-machine — the  dog  turns  aside,  the  cartman  raises 
the  handles  of  the  cart  and  discharges  the  load.  This  apparatus  is 
very  convenient  and  performs  cheap  ■work;  the  cart  can  he 
brought  close  to  the  miner  without  any  particular  preparation ; 
it  will  run  on  a  rough  pavement  when  required,  and  does  not 
need  planks  to  be  laid  in  the  rooms  where  the  miners  are  at 
worlt.  A  dog  moves  fast,  and  if  a  quick  driver  is  with  him, 
a  dog  and  man  perform  almost  as  much  work  as  a  horse  and 
man,  and  without  requiring  so  much  preparation  in  roads 
and  wagons  as  the  latter.  The  form  of  the  plank-road,  as 
we  commonly  find  it — ^that  is,  with  the  planks  laid  longitudi- 
nally— is  objectionable;  the  plants  are  never  in  order,  the 
end-joints  never  fit  well,  and  the  men  have  almost  as  much  work 
in  keeping  the  road  or  planks  in  place,  as  in  carting  the  mineral. 
Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  planks  do'  not  last  long ;  the 
wheels  soon  wear  a  groove  which  causes  them  to  split.  In 
many  mines  the  planks  are  laid  crosswaya,  as  on  common  plank- 
roads,  so  that  the  wheels  traverse  the  fibre  of  the  wood.  This  is 
a  far  more  judicious  plan ;  the  planks  lasc  longer,  and  the  road 
is  easier  kept  in  order ;  the  dog  pulls  stronger,  and  his  feet  are  not 
so  hable  to  injury.  This  latter  plan  of  laying  roads  requires 
some  more  planks  than  the  former ;  but  when  the  greater  dura- 
bility and  easier  work  on  it  are  considered,  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  cross-laid  plank  to  the  plank  laid 
longitudinally. 

The  WheeUidrrow. — In  many  instances,  it  is  not  profitable  to 
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make  use  of  a  large  eart,  because  tlie  amomit  of  mineral  is  email, 
or  tlie  distance  short;  tlie  wheelbari-ow  is  then  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  transportation.  This  method  is  expensive,  and 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  it.  should  be,  by  all  means.  In  short 
drifts,  or  in  preparatory  work  where  not  much,  rubbish  is 
made,  or  in  small  veins  where  little  mineral  is  raised, .  the  use 
of  the  wheelbarrow  ia  excusable,  but  in  all  instances  where  one 
man  finds  full  employment  in  wheeling,  the  oart  should  be 
used ;  for,  without  a  dog,  a  man  can  perform  three  times  as  much 
labor  with  the  cart  as  with  the  wheelbarrow.  ■  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  work  to  employ  the  cart  constantly,  it  is  advisable  to 
let  the  man  rest,  or  do  some  other  work  in  the  intervals  when  not 
hauling.  At  a  mine  there  is  always  work,  and  the  less  the  num- 
ber of  hands  the  better.  Where  an  improvement  in  machinery 
or  tools  can  be  made,  it  should  be  done  by  aU  means,  partly  to 
reduce  labor,  but  chiefly  to  perform  more  work  in  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  space.  If  a  laborer  is  not  fully  employed  in 
transporting  mineral,  be  may  watch  the  drains,  ■  keep  the  road 
in  order,  and  attend  closely  to  the  miners,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
loose  matter  which  may  be  in  their  way.  The  common  wheel- 
barrow is  an  impracticable  vehicle  in  a  mine;  canal  harrows 
are  better,  but  stiU  they  are  too  heavy  and  large  for  small  rooms. 
A  wheelbarrow  must  be  low,  and  light,  so  as  to  be  easily  loaded 
and  unloaded.  The  physical  force  of  a  workman  in  a  mine  is 
soon  exhausted,  if  his  strength  is  taxed  as  much  as  in  the  free 
air.  The  moisture  erf  the  mine^  and  the  bad  air,  soon  reduce  the 
energies  of  the  subterranean  workman.  In  %.  40  is  represented 
a  wheelbarrow,  made  entirely  of  H  inch  pine  plank,  with 
the  exception  of  the  wheel,  which  should  be  a  conmion  wooden 
wheel,   light  and    strong.      Cast-iron    wheels    are   in  frequent 


use,  but  they  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  weight.  Both 
sides  of  the  barrow  are  formed  by  planks,  of  about  ij  feet  ia 
length,  and  the  bottom  is  provided  with  some  strips  of  strong 
hoop-iron  ■  which  pass   across  the  sides,  and  hold  them  to  the 
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bottom ;  tbese  protect  the  bottom,  and  prevent  the  sphtting  of  the 
sides. 

Horse  Wagons,  or  Oars. — Where  a  large  amount  of  mineral  i3 
to  be  transported,  such  as  coal,  horse  wagons  provided  with  four 
iron  wheels  are  used.  In  this  instance  iron  rails  or  wooden  trama 
are  laid,  the  latter  if  the  amount  of  mineral  is  limited  and  the 
iron  hable  to  be  corroded  by  the  waters  of  the  mine.  This 
mode  of  transportation  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  the  central  drifts, 
where  the  full  force  of  a  horse  or  mule  can  be  employed,  so  as  to 
transport  a  large  quantity  of  material  over  one  tract.  When 
a  road  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  rails  are  laid  grad- 
ually descending  in  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  so  as  to  afford 
to  the  horse  equal  labor  in  pulling  the  loaded  or  the  empty  wag- 
ons, a  horse  may  pull  four  wagons  either  way;  and  if  the 
distance  to  which '  the  mineral  is  to  he  carried  is  known,  it  may 
be  easily  calculated  how  much  a  horse  can  haul  in  a  certain 
time.  The  descent  of  the  road,  from  the  workrooms  to  the 
point  of  unloading,  is  then  2  feet  in  a  100  feet,  which  affords 
in  the  mean  time  more  than  sufficient  fall  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water.  When  the  descent  is  more  than  that,  the  horse  can- 
not draw  four  empty  wagons ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  calculate  on 
the  transport  of  loaded  cars,  when  the  unloaded  cannot  be 
brought  hack  on  the  same  track.  In  most  instances  we  see  one 
horse  attached  to  two  wagons,  which  indicates  too  much  or  too 
little  descent  in  the  road.  The  fbrm  of  rails  in  most  common 
use,  is  that  of  the  flat  wrought-iron  rail,  fastened  to  continuous 
sleepers  of  wood,  the*  latter  laid  upon  cross  sleepers ;  the  rails  are  in 
this  case  flat  iron  of  2  inches  by  i  or  i  of  an  inch,  and  from  that  to 
IJ  inch  by  ^  inch.  Outside  the  mine,  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
mode  of  laying  the  rail ;  but  in  the  interior,  where  the  road  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  alterations,  this  form  of  road  is  expensive.  In  the 
interior  of  the  mine  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  flat  rails  edge- 
ways, and  fasten  them  in  iron  chairs  and  on  cross  sleepers,  or  to 
fasten  the  rails  directly  to  cross  sleepers.  The  angular  cast-iron 
rail  is  also  in  use,  but  not  extensively.  It  deserves  some  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  determine  if  a  well  laid 
and  graded  plank-road  is  not  the  cheapest  form  of  road  in  the 
interior  of  the  mine ;  it  certainly  is  the  most  convenient.  It 
is  cheaper  than  the  railroad,  and  if  the  wheels  of  the  cars  are 
larger  than  those  on  railroads,  and  the  horse  is  made  to  walk  in 
shafts  so  as  to  guide  the  cars,  he  may  perhaps  pull  as  much  on 
the  plank  road  as  on  iron  rails. 
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The  size  of  the  -wagons  is  always  calculated,  so  as  to  take 
one  ton  of  mineral.  This  requires  a  capacity  of  25  bushels  for 
heavy  bituminous  coal,  20  bushels  for  anthracite,  and  from  12  to 
16  bushels  for  iron-ore  and  other  minerals.  In  order  to  have 
the  box  of  the  wagon  as  low  as  possible,  its  area  is  increased  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  the  wheels  made  low. ,  High  cars  caiise  a 
high  lifting  of  the  mineral  in  loading,  which  is  tiTesome  to  the 
workman,  and  mates  slow  work.  The  loading  of  the  wagons 
is  generally  done  by  the  miners  themselves,  the  trammers  or 
drivers  merely  hitch  to  the  loaded  cars  and  return  with  the  empty 
to  the  rooms.  The  cars  are  generally  provided  with  a  door  in 
the  bottom,  or  one  of  the  ends  is  attached  with  hinges  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  opened  for  unloading ;  for  these  reasons  one  of  t&e 
wheel  axles  is  generally  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  which  facili- 
tates the  unloading  of  it  by  the  driver ;  the  two  axles  are  also 
made  close  together,  which  causes  the  wagons  to  run  with  more 
ease  on  the  road.    In  fig.  41  is  represented  a  train  of  cars,  which 


needs  no  further  explanation.  The  axles  of  the  cars  are  gen- 
erally made  of  square  wrought-iron  bars,  of  1^  or  2  inches  thick, 
festened  to  the  wagons,  the  wheels  turning  about  the  axles.  The 
■wheels  are  of  cast-iron,  often  dish-shaped,  and  at  other  times  pro- 
vided with  spokes.  The  bore  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  formed 
by  inserting  a  turned  and  well-polished  iron,  or  steel  core,  in  the 
mould  before  casting  the  wheel.  By  this  means  the  bore  is  made 
perfectly  round,  hard,  and  durable.  There  is  no  need  of  chilling 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  for  the  abrasion  on  the  rails  is  not  so 
much  as  to  cause  any  serious  damage ;  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  will  always  last  as  long  as  its  nave,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
its  being  more  durable  than  that. 

There  are  various  other  means  of  transporting  mineral  in  the 
interior  of  mines,  such  as  hand-sleighs,  baskets  with  slips,  or 
baskets  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  or  females.  These  means 
are  not  employed  in  our  mines,  and  we  should  be  sadly  disap- 
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pointed  in  tlie  character  of  our  citizens  if  they  ever  resorted  to 
this  mode  of  transportation  which  degrades  human  intellect  and 
human  power.  It  is  preferable  to  let  all  the  minerals  remain 
where  they  are  than  to  require  men  to  debase  themselyes  for  their 
extraction.  If  mines  do  not  pay  enough  to  afford  manly  employ- 
ment to  miners,  that  is,  to  reqiure  of  them  only  such  labor  as  can- 
not be  performed  either  by  machines  or  by  animals — labor  in 
which  human  intellect  is  exercised — it  is  better  to  abstain  from . 
mining.  There  are  machines,  sleighs,  ar  cars,  in  use  in  the 
European  mines,  to  which  a  man,  boy,  or  girl,  is  hitched  by  means 
of  a  strap ;  they  work  in  low  galleries  or  drifts  on  their  hands 
and  feet  like  quadrupeds,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
would  cause  a  little  more  expense  in  excavating  a  spacious  drift, 
when  animals  or  machinery  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  forms  of  barrows,  cars,  and  wagons  are  various,  to  suit  the 
special  purposes,  or  meet  the  fancies  of  the  superintendent  of  a 
mine.    It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  notice  these  varieties. 

Inclined  Planes.— M.o&t  of  our  mines  are  located  in  eleva- 
tions high  above  the  water  level  of  the  country,  and  are 
worked  by  means  of  drifts.  The  mouth  of  such  drifts  is  fre- 
quently in  hill-sides'  which  are  too  steep  for  roadsj  or  if  accessible 
by  them,  the  transportation  on  a  road  would  be  too  expensive  for 
the  nnneral ;  in  these  cases  an  inclined  plane  is  used,  on  which 
the  wagons  are  run  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  are  checked 
by  a  rope  and  brake.     In  fig.  42  we  represent  such  an  arrange- 


ment as  ed  tt  the  coil  mmes     The  brake  is  at 

the  moutii  ui  lijt  iJ±Li  uiid  the  cars  -which  come  down  the  plane 
are  either  used  in  the  mine,  or  are  loaded  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
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by  tilling  the  contenta  of  the  dog  caxt  into  them ;  the  first,  how- 
ever, is  the  more  general  plan.  The  rope  by  lyhich  the  cars  are 
lowered  is  slung  aronnd  a  drum  or  pulley,  which  is  checked  in 
its  motion  by  a  brake.  One  end  of  the  rope  ia  fastened  to  a  loaded 
wagon,  and  in  letting  it  down,  the  other  end  brings  up  an  empty 
wagon  to  which  it  is  attached. 

In  the  illustration  we  have  selected  a  spot  at  the  Kaskirain- 
itas  river  in  western  Pennsylvania,  showing  in  the  mean  time 
the  succession  of  strata  from  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  rivet's 
surface.  A  is  a  layer  of  shale  and  sandstone,  often  100  and  more 
feet  thick,  frequently  .interspersed  with  small  veins  or  nodules  of 
iron  ore.  B  is  a  vein  of  coal,  5  feet  thick.  C  limestone,  20  feet. 
D  iron  ore,  from  2  to  3  feet  thick ;  this  is  argillaceous  ore,  often  in 
balls,  but  generally  in  a  continuous  vein  of  fine  C[uality,  B  a  vein 
of  fire  clay.  P  sandstone,  60  feet.  G  coal,  from  3  to  i  feet.  H 
shale,  20  feet.  I  iron  ore,  6  to  8  inches.  K  fossiliferous  limestone, 
6  to  10  feet.  L  iron  ore,  4  to  6  inches,  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
M  a  vein  of  excellent  hard  sandstone,  and  from  that  to  the  river 
is  shale,  frequently  interlined  with  small  nodules  and  veins  of 
iron  ore.  This  section,  which  lies  between  dams  No.  2  and  8, 
shows  with  how  much  prodigality  nature  has  distributed  the  min- 
erals for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  immense  extent 
of  the  coal  formation,  which  is  uniformly  of  the  same  character. 
The  above  section  is  not  particularly  selected  for  its  abundance, 
for  there  are  localities  which  afford  more  minerals  in  the  same 
space,  but  it  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  western 
coal  field  in  its  lower  strata. 

Hoisting  m  Shafts. — Mines  which  are  so  low  as  to  afford  no 
natural  discharge  of  water,  must  be  penetrated  by  shafts,  and  of 
course  the  mineral  is  then  hoisted  by  means  of.  machinery  in 
these  shafts.  In  sinking  a  temporary  shaft,  or  a  shaft  of'  exami- 
nation, the  hoisting  of  the  rubbish  and  water  is  done  by  the  com- 
mon hand-whim,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  43.  These  ma- 
chines mate  labor  expensive  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible ; 
where  a  shallow  pit  of  20  or  30  feet  in  depth  is  to  be  excavated, 
its  use  is  excusable,  but  if  a  greater  depth  is  finally  designed  it  ia 
preferable  to  employ  at  once  the  horse-whim.  In  such  shafts  of 
preparatory  work,  water-tight  buckets — ^kibbels — well  secured  by 
iron,  are  used,  so  as  to  contain  grave!,  fragments  of  rock,  mud,  and 
water  at  once. 
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The  torse-wliim  and  its  application  is  represented  in  fig.  44, 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  axle  or  shaft  of  strong  wood,  provided 
with  radial  arms  for  the  horses  to  pull  on.     A  drum  upon  which 


the  rope  winds  is  above,  and  generally  from  3  to  5  feet  m  diam- 
eter. In  mines  where  but  little  water  enters,  these  machines  are 
useful,  for  they  may  be  made  to  lift  a  gruat  deal  of  mmeial,  as 
the  number  of  horses  can  be  conveniently  mcredsed  to  four,  or 
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may  also  be  altered,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  mine.  In 
all  cases,  however,  -where  a  large  quantity  of  water  entera  the 
mine, 'these  means  are  insufficient. for  working  it  to  advantage. 
The  power  of  one  horse  attached  to  these  machines  is  easily  cal- 
culated, when  we  consider  that  a  strong  horse  cannot  lift  more 
than  5,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute,  inclusive  of  fric- 
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tion.  If  we  subtract  from  tliis  the  friction  in  the  gudgeons,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  rope,  the  available  effect  of  a  horse  amonnta  to 
not  more  than  half  of  the  above,  and  in  most  instances  only  to 
one- third. 

In  fig.  45  we  furnish  a  drawing  of  a  horse-whim,  i 
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use  at  the  miues  m  the  Southern  States  serving  at  the  same  tmie 
ibi  hoistmg  mmi^rals,  and  also  for  lifting  water,  which  is  generally 
so  arranged  that  when  ore  is  hoisted  no  water  is  drawn.  Water 
is  lifted  in  a  large  barrel,  as  shown  in  the  drawing ;  this  is  a  strong 
oak  vessel  well  provided  with  iron  hoops,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
from  80  to  100  gallons ;  two  horses  generally  are  required  to 
hoist  it  when  filled  with  water.  Thi3  water-cask  is  provided  with 
a  valve  in  its  bottom,  which  opens  when  the'vessel  reaches  the 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  cask  then  fills,  and  in  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  horses  N  is  raised.  When  N  arrives  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  it  is  drawn  over  a  drain,  the  valve  opened,  and 
the  water  flows  off.  While  a  filled  barrel  is  thus  hoisted  an  empty 
one  is  moving  down,  so  that  the  horses  are  kept  constantly  at 
work  The  minerals  are  kept  in  common  Idbbels,  of  which  one 
is  represented  in  the  figure;  these  are  about  half  the  capacity  of 
the  water  vessel,  and  in  the  form  of  a  common  bucket. 

In  mines  from  w^hich  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral  ia 
to  be  removed,  the  hoisting  is  performed  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
principle  is  in  these  cases  the  same,  but  as  it  is  the  object  to  hoist 
the  largest  quantity  of  mineral  in  a  certain  time,  more  attention  is 
paid  to  perfect  the  machinery,  so  as  to  carry  on  the  operation  with 
dispatch.  The  power  of  an  engine  for  drawing  up  minerals  must 
be  made  proportionate  to  the  vertical  depth  of  the  shaft  and  the 
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quantity  of  mineral  raised.  One-horse  power  of  the  engine  may 
lift  12,000  pounds  one  foot  in  one  miniite,  after  suhtrautiug  the 
friction  in  machinery,  and  in  Topea  or  chains.  The  unit  of  power 
of  a  steam  engme  is  not  always  a  safe  guide,  fox  some  manufac- 
turers are  inclined  to  overrate  the  power  of  their  engines ;  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  depend  in  these  cases  more  on  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler  than  on  that  of  the  engine ;  the  latter  of  course  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  boiler.  One  square  foot  of  hoiler  surface 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  fire  (whereby  flues  are  calculated 
only  half  their  surface),  will  produce  sufficient  steam  for  raising 
1,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  miuute.  In  a  vertical  shaft, 
or  in  an  inclined  shafl,  the  platforms  may  move  with  a  .velocity 
of  10  or  12  feet  per  second.  If  we  take  these  data  it  is  easy  to 
find  how  much  labor  may  be  performed  by  the  engine;  how  "wide 
a  shaft  is  to  be,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral  and  water  to  be 
raised ;  and  with  what  velocity  this  can  he  accomplished,  Tho 
time  used  for  the  removal  of  the  mineral  from  the  platforms  must 
be  taken  into  account  iu  making  such  calculations ;  and  as  the  loss 
of  time  caused  by  these  removals  is  a  very  important  item,  the 
means  by  which  this  removal  is  effected,  are  therefore,  to  he  con- 
sidered before  concluding  on  a  plan  of  machinery.  Wagons 
which  may  he  readily  shoved  on  the  platforms,  and  also  readily 
removed,  are  the  most  perfect  machines  for  fecilitating  the  un- 
loading of  the  platforms.  Baskets,  kibbels,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
tiie  use  of  kibhels  without  platforms,  are  instruraente  not  at  all 
calculated  for  mines  in  our  country.  Casks  which  are  used  for 
drawing  water  consume  much  time  in  being  emptied  by  a  small 
valve,  and  are  not  well  calculated  to  facilita,te  the  raising  of  water. 
It  is  -necessary  to  lose  as  little  time  in  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
hoisting  power  as  possible ;  loaded  wagons  should  be  pushed  off 
by  the  empty  wagon,  and  the  water-ca^  emptied  while  the 
horses  are  turned,  or  the  engine  reversed. 

The  engines,  and  the  other  means  hy  which  the  platforms  are 
hoisted  are  of  various  forms ;  in  the  main,  however,  they  are  simi- 
lar, that  is,  a  hoisting  engine  is  always  simple  and  compact,  so 
as  to  be  easily  reversed  and  ivork  equally  perfect  both  ways. 
For  these  reasons  'high-pressure  engines  working  full  steam,  and 
with  a  horizontal  cylinder,  are  most  generally  applied,  and  in  fact 
are  the  most  useful.  In  fig.  46  we  have  shown  an  arrangement 
which  is  frequently  applied  with  or  without  modifications.  The 
fly-wheel  is  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  is  usual,  and  the 
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en^no  wifh  a  sliort  stroke  so  as  to  cause  many  revolutions  in  a 
certain  time.  The  fly-wheel  shaft  is  short  and  strong,  to  resist  the 
effect  of  reversions  with  security  to  its  parts.     The  pinion,  whicli 


works  in  a  largo  cog-wheel,  and  is  fastened  to  the  rope-barrel,  or 
drum,  is  small  in  diameter  and  provided  with  strong  cogs.  One 
of  the  most  important  objects  in  these  engines  is  the  machinery 
for  reversing ;  it  must  be  quick-acting,  and  infallihle.  The  means 
by  which  these  reversions  are  accomplished  are  generally  known 
to  engineers,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  doing  them.  The  rope-barrel  or  drum,  the  form 
of  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  must  be  provided  with  a 
good  axle  of  wronght-iron,  cast-iron  arms,  and  wooden  covering, 
the  latter  when  made  of  iron  is  rather  severe  on  the  ropes.  A 
strong  infallible  brake  at  the  rope-barrel  is  necessary  in  order  to 
arrest  the  ascending  load  in  case  any  thing  goes  wrong  at  the  en- 
gine. The  most  common,  and  the  safest  brake  is  that  represented 
in  fig.  47-     The  lever  A  is  fastened  to  a  flexible  belt  of  wrought 


Iron,  which  runs  on  a  cssfr-mjn  ptille)r,  and  m  feet  surrounds  it  j 
on  pres=nng  this  le^  er  down,  which  is  greitly  assiated  by  its  own 
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weiglit,  the  iron  strap  attachea  itself  closely  to  the  pulley,  and 
will  arrest  ite  motion.  The  pulley  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  drum,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
drum  in  ease  two  ropes  are  used  in  hoisting.  In  some  instances 
the  hrake  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of  the  fly-wheel 
of  the  engine ;,  this  is  an  imperfect  mode  of  working  it,  for  the 
cogs  which  connect  the  engine  with  the  drum  are  more  liable  to 
break  than  any  other  part  of  the  machinery ;  and  if  the  cogs  give 
way  there  is  no  method  of  arresting  the  load,  the  rapid  descent  of 
which  may  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  mine,  and  to  workmen ; 
in  this  instance  a  little  saving  may  cause  much  loss.  The  rope 
drum,  the  frame  in  which  it  rests,  and  the  brake  to  it,  must  be 
infallible,  and  of  extra  strength,  so  that,  if  all  other  things 
give  way,  it  will  be  safe. 

There  arc  other  means  of  hoisting  besides  those  mentioned, 
but  they  are  of  hmited  use.  Among  them,  is  that  by  endless 
chains  or  ropes;  it  is  impracticable  in  our  mines.  Another 
method  is  that  applied  at  many  iron  smelting  furnaces,  where  the 
descent  of  a  cassoon,  filled  with  water,  raises  the  mineral  from 
below.  Thjs  mode  of  hoisting  is  only  applicable  where  the  mine 
is  "  level  free,"  that  is,  kept  dry  by  the  natural  drain  of  a  level.  It 
is  slow  in  operation,  and  in  this  case  a  better  effect  of  the  water 
may  be  derived  from  a  water-wheel  erected  in  the  mine.  The 
cassoons  are  filled  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  are  emptied  by  a 
self-acting  valve  at  the  level  which  drains  off  the  water.  In  ease 
the  pit  from  which  the  minerals  are  hoisted  is  deeper  than  the 
draining  level,  the  drum  of  the  hoisting  rope  is  made  larger  than 
that  of  the  cassoon,  so  that  the  water  descends  slower  than  the 
mineral  ascends.  By  these  means,  more  effect  may  be  obtained 
&om  the  descending  water. 

In  all  cases,  the  mineral  should  be  loaded  in  a  wagon  or  a 
cart,  at  the  stall  of  the  miner,  which  should  be  pushed  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  hoisting  apparatus,  and  ascend,  be  taken  off  the 
platform  and  emptied,  while  an  empty  wagon  is  pushed  on 
the  platform.  Shovelling,  and  the  transportation  of  small 
loads,  cause  too  much  labor  to  be  profitable  in  our  mines. 
All  that  labor,  which  possibly  can  be  done  by  steam,  water  or 
animal  power,  should  be  so  done  as  to  employ  few  men..  Hauling 
and  hoisting  are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  ingenuity  may 
succeed  in  saving  expenses.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  make 
straight  drifts,  in  case  hauling  is  to  be  done,  so  that  the  power  of 
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the  engine  may  be  applied  for  hauling  cara  on  such  levels.  It 
may  be  Boraetimes  advantageous  to  enter  a  mine  by  an  inclined 
shaft,  in  order  to  reach  the  centre,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
pUshed  by  a  vertical  shaft,  and  by  that  means  apply  the  power  of 
the  engine  to  a  longer  distance  than  otherwise  could  be  done, 

Hopes  and  Ohains. — Our  mines  are  not  commonly  deep ;  we 
have  few  which  penetrate  more  than  300  feet  from  the  surface. 
We  find,  therefore,  in,  most  cases,  hemp  ropes  employed  for 
hoisting  and  transport.  In  a  few  instances  we  see  chains  or  iron 
cables  used,  and  in  some  minea  wire-ropes.  The  kind  of  rope 
which  is  employed,  and  its  strength,  determines  its  durability 
and  safety,  and  it  is  in  so  far  an  object  to  the  miner  to  know 
the  best  means  by  which  to  hoist  or  transport  minerals.  Chains 
have  been  used,  but  they  are  found  nnsafe,  heavy  and  expen- 
sive, and  are  most  generally  abandoned.  The  question  is  now 
between  iron  wire-rope  and  hemp-rope.  In  general,  one  pound 
of  wire-rope  is  equal  in  strength  to  one  pound  of  good  hemp- 
rope';  it  ia  in  most  cases  three  times  as  strong,  but  there  is 
no  necessity  of  claiming  more  than  pound  for  pound.  One  pound 
of  hemp-rope  will  cost  from  15  to  20  cents,  and  one  pound  of 
wire-rope  from  12  to  15  cents,  here  is  therefore  the  advantage  in 
fiivor  of  the  wire-rope.  Hemp-rope  is  very  unequal  in  quality; 
ropes  of  one  and  the  same  size  may  be,  the  one  twice  as  strong 
as  the  other.  This  cannot  happen  in  wire-ropes ;  the  one  quahty 
of  wire  may  be  inferior  in  strength  to  another,  but  there  cannot 
be  so  much  fluctuation  as  is  frequently  found  between  hemp- 
ropes.  There  is  another  advantage  of  the  wire-rope.  Hemp- 
ropes  are  heavy,  particularly  when  working  in  water  and  mud ; 
they  require  more  room  than  a  wire-rope,  and  of  course  the  ma- 
chinery, particularly  the  drum,  must  be  more  capacious.  As  re- 
gards durability,  we  may  state,  that  generally  speaking  a  wire- 
rope  will  outlast  six  hemp-ropes,  under  common  circumstances ; 
but  there  are  cases  where  the  hemp-rope  is  superior  ia  this  respect 
to  the  wire-rope.  In  old  coal-mines,  or  mines  in  which  pyrites 
ia  decomposed,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  produced, 
which  mingles  with  the  water ;  this  sulphuric  acid  is  generally 
combined  with  some  solid  matter,  such  as  clay  or  oxide  of  iron, 
and  forma  with  these  basic  salts.  These  combinations  of  the  acid 
do  not  hinder  its  corrosive  action  on  iron.  The  acid  will  at- 
tack iron  just  as  well  as  if  it  was  entirely  free  to  operate.  Iron 
is  thus  rapidly  corroded  in  coming  in  contact  with  such  water, 
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and  in  all  cases  where  the  waters  of  a  mine  are  sour,  the  appliea- 
tiou  of  wire-ropea  is  not  profitable,  when  the  rope  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  that  water.  In  all  other  instances  wire-ropes  are 
more  durahle  than  hemp.  When  hemp-ropes  are  found  prefera- 
ble they  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  flat  belts ;  these  are  manu- 
factured by  laying  two,  three  or  more,  lefl^  and  right  round  ropes 
side  by  side,  and,  holding  them  together  by  twine.  These  fiat 
belts  do  not  untwist,  and  are  for  these  reasons  more  durable 
than  round  ropes.  In  the  appendix  we  have  furnished  some 
tables  showing  the  relative  strength  of  chains,  wire  and  hemp 
ropes. 

The  drums  upon  which  ropes  are  wound  are  meat  generally 
covered  with  wood,  and  there  is  no  doubt  wood  is  less  severe  on 
either  a  hemp  or  a  wire  rope,  than  metal.  In  some  instances, 
cast-iron  drums  are  appHed,  in  which  a  shallow  groove,  in  form 
of  a  screw-thread,  is  moulded,  into  which  the  rope  is  fitted.  The. 
latter  plan  is  followed  at  the  inclined  planes  of  the  Morris  Canal, 
N.  J. ;  the  3  inch  diameterwire-rope  winds  upon  a  east-iron  drum 
of  10  feet  diameter.  In  deep  pits  and  long  inclined  planes,  the 
drums  should  be  tapered,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  gravity  of  the 
ropes  in  the  pit.  When  flat  belts  are  used  instead  of  round  ropes, 
the  belt  may  wind  one  circumference  upon  the  other';  the  drum 
assumes  then  the  simple  form  of  a  flat  pulley  with  high  fl:anges. 
Wire-ropes  do  not  occupy  so  much  space  in  winding  -upon  the 
drum  as  hemp-ropes ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  machinery  may 
be  more  compact.  In  some  instances,  the  rope  is  only  slung  around 
a  grooved  pulley,  and  by  the  ftiction  caused  in  the  groove  the  rope 
adheres  and  lifts  the  load.  This  mode  of  winding  and  unwind- 
ing the  rope  is  practised  on  inclined  planes,  as  remarked  in  former 
pages.  It  is  severe  on  the  rope,  for  it  acts  at  an  acute  angle, 
which  causes  the  rope  to  ho  strongly  compressed,  and  in  most 
cases  additional  tension  pulleys  are  needed  to  make  the  rope  ad- 
here. Wire-ropes  used  in  this  manner  will  not  adhere  so  strong- 
ly to  a  grooved  pulley  as  to  lift  the  cars  without  artificial  tension. 
This  latter  may  be  accomphshed  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig. 
48.  The  rope  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  is  slung 
around  the  large  drum  or  flat  pulley ;  it  is  then  led  upon  the 
small  pulley,  around  this,  on  the  large  pulley  again;  and  may 
now  be  led  off  ihe  drum ;  or  the  process  may  he  repeated  once 
more ;  and,  in  fact,  until  the  required  friction  of  the  rope  is  j)ro- 
duced.    The  axis  of  the  small  or  loose  pulley  is  inchned  to  the 
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axis  of  tke  large  pulley,  and  when  the  rope  leaves  the  small  pul- 
ley, the  latter  directs  it  one  thickness  farther,  so  that  no  friction 
of  the  rope  may  be  caused.    In  all  instances  where  wire-ropes 


are  used,  the  pulley  should  be  at  least  of  so  laigo  a  diameter, 
that  when  the  iron  is  bent  around  it,  no  permanent  bend  in  the 
iron  is  produced ,  the  elasticity  of  the  material  must  never  be 
taxed  too  High,  jf  we  expect  durabihty. 

Descent  and  Ascent  of  the  Worhmen. — This  subject  is  frequently 
less  attended  to  than  it  deserves. .  Men  have  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  power  at  their  disposal ;  when  that  power  is  exhausted  their 
work  must  necessarily  cease,  or  be  imperfect.  Working  in  a  mine 
causes  exhaustion  of  streugth  sooner  than  working  in  the  open 
air ;  and  men  shoidd  not  work  longer  in  a  mine  than  eight  hours 
at  a  time :  this  refers  particularly  to  damp  mines,  and  those  in 
which  the  air  does  not  circulate  freely.  The  common  method  of 
descending  a  shaft  is  by  means  of  ladders ;  this  is  tedious,  and  a 
man's  power  is  almost  spent  when  he  descends  or  ascends  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred  feet.  In  deeper  mines,  the  exhaustion 
of  power  is  still  greater,  and  we  should  not  expect  much  work 
from  a  man  who  is  over-exerted  before  he  reaches  the  place  of 
his  labor.  In  other  instances,  flights  of  stairs  are  provided,  on 
which  the  labor  of  ascent  and  descent  is  less  tedious,  but  is  equal- 
ly difficult.  Our  mines  are  not  generally  deep,  but  those  of 
800  and  400  feet  in  depth  require  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen  to  enter  and  leave  the  mine.  This  operation  is  fre- 
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quently  performed  by  tlie  workmeii  who  step  on  tlie  platfoim, 
or  in  the  buckets,  and  are  thus  hoisted  or  sunk  by  the  en- 
gine. This  is  dangerous ;  and  a  man  who  desires  to  save  his 
life  or  limbs  is  not  inclined  to  make  use  of  these  means ; 
chains  and  ropes  may  and  will  break,  or  a  bucket  or  platform  is 
often  disturbed  by  the  guides,  or  by  the  timber  or  rough  walls  of 
the  shaft;  and  in  all  these  instances,  the  unfortunate  laborer  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  injured,  perhaps  in  the  slight- 
est case,  for  his  lifetime.  For  ascent  and  descent  no  apparatus 
ia  more  suitable  in  our  country  than  that  which  is  contrived  in 


ir 
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BOme  of  the  German  mines,  and  is  now  also  employed  in  some  of 
the  English  mines.     It  ia  represented  in  fig.  49,  which  shows  two 
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different  modes.  In  all  cases,  two  rods  descend  the  whole  length 
of  the  shaft,  which  may. be  of  wood  or  iron;  the  first  material, 
however,  appears  to  be  preferable.  In  order  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  men,  in  ease  any  part  of  the  machinery  should  break,  ba- 
lance pulleys  are  fastened  at  certain  distances,  over  which  a  chain 
isslung  which  balances  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  rod  below 
the  pulley^  and  in  case  one  side  of  the  machine  is  injured  by 
breakage,  it  will  he  moved  by  the  other  side,  and  no  interruption 
of  .the  regularmotion  will  happen ;  the  men  are  therefore  perfect- 
ly safe.  These  balance  pulleys  may  be  in  distances  of  a  timber's 
length,  say  &om  60  to  60  feet.  To  the  rods  platforms  are  fas- 
tened, so  that  one  or  two  men  may  stand  on  each :  these  platforms 
are  from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  to  which  the  lift  of  the  rod  corresponds, 
'3'he  opposite  platforms  meet  at  the  dead,  points  of  the  up  and 
down  motion,  and  at  this  culmination  the  men  step  from  one  plat- 
form over  to  the  other,  and  by  this  motion  from  one  side  to  the 
opposite  they  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  as  they  choose.  The 
meeting  of  the  platforms  being  at  the  dead  points  of  the  cranks, 
there  is  a  short  rest  in  the  motion  of  the  rods,  and  the  change  of 
place  may  be  accomplished  with  perfect  safety  by  the  men.  The 
motion  of  these  rods  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cog- 
wheels, as  is  shown  in  one  part .  of  tl^  figure,  or  by  means  of 
cranks  or  levers,  as  in  the  other;,  or  by  water  directly,  as  shown 
in  the  third  figure. 

The  rods  may  in  the  mean  time  serve  as  pump-rods,  driving 
a.  set  of  pumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  a  system  of  pumps  at 
viaious  heights.  They  may  also  be  employed  for  forcing  fresh 
air  into  the  mine,  and  extracting  foul  air.  In  case  iron-rods  are 
used,  two  rods  are  necessary  for  each  flight  of  platforms ;  the 
latter  is  theu  fastened  between  the  two  rods. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Ventilation  of  MineS.—The  interior  of  a  mine  is  never  pro- 
vided with  air  as  fresh  and  good  for  respiration,  as  that  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  When  men  penetrate  the  earth  by  nar- 
row, and  particularly  newly-made  passages,  their  own  respira- 
tion, added  to  that  of  the  combustion  of  candles  or  lamps,  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  and  the    decomposition  of  minerals,  very 
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soon  vitiates  the  air  in  tic^e  'iubteirinean  ■viulte.  There  ara 
a  multitude  of  causes  which  impiir  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
and  by  that  means  the  vitil  action  uf  the  whole  body.  If 
we  expect  a  man  to  woik,  we  must  supply  him  by  all 
means  with  the  necessary  elements  of  life ,  and  as  &esh  air  is 
as  much  a  requisite  as  food,  we  must  furnish  the  latter  by  artifi- 
cial means  in  case  the  natural  forces  are  inadeqiuate  for  that 
supply,  Eocks  that  are  naturally  dry,  sueh  as  volcanic  and 
primitive  rocks,  which  are  liable  to  decomposition,  do  not  often 
interfere  with  the  health  of  the  miner ;  but  minerals  which  de- 
compose by  friction  or  on  being  crushed — such  as  sulphurets, 
pyrites,  mineral  coal,  decaying  wood  and  timber ;  fissures  which 
liberate  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  or  sulphuretted  waters;  the 
penetration  of  surface  water,  carrying  along  with  it  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter — all  these  causes  vitiate  the  inclosed 
air,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  maintaining  in  mines  a  continual 
circulation,  which  may  renew  the  atmosphere  around  the  miners. 
The  means  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished  constitutes  the 
art  of  ventilating  mines. 

Natural  Means. — The  means  by  which  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine  is  accomplished,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — natural 
means,  and  artificial  means — ^both  are,  however,  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial ;  the  first  employs  no  machinery,  while  the  latter  causes  the 
motion  of  air  by  some  artificial  power,  either  water,  or  steam,  or 
muscular  power.  The  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  mine  surpasses 
always  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place  at  the  surface ;  hence 
it  is  lighter  in  winter,  and  heavier  in  summer,  than  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  a  mine  is  provided  with  two  shafts,  or  two  en- 
trances, and  both  are  at  a  level,  there  will  always  be  a  slow 
motion  in  the  air  of  the  mine,  caused  by  a  tendency  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  enter  the  mine  when  a  difference  of  temperature 
exists  between  it  and  the  mine.  This  motion  is  even  perceptible 
If  the  air  inside  and  outside  of  the  mine  is  of  a  different  composi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be  of  little  service  in  ventilation.  It 
the  temperature  and  composition  are  similar  inside  and  outside,  no 
motion  can  ensue ;  this  happens  to  be  the  case  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  seasons,  and  in  stormy  weather.  When  the  air  is  warmer 
outside  than  inside,  no  motion  of  air  exists  in  the  mine ;  this  is  the 
case  in  summer,  and  in  warm  climates.  For  these  reasons,  pre- 
paratory works,  which  cannot  be  ventilated,  should  be  done  in 
the  winter  season :  the  air  of  the  mine  is  then  lighter  than  that 
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of  the  atmospliere,  and  a  fiiint  circulation,  sufficient  for  a  few 
bauds,  is  produced  hj  this  cause.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
the  circtilation  is  insufficient  for  a  number  of  workmen,  particu- 
larly where  the  quality  of  air  is  impaired  by  causes  existing  in 
the  mine  itself,  and  we  are  compelled  to  employ  artificial  means 
in  order  to  secure  circulation.  "When  the  mine  presents  two 
openings  at  different  levels,  the  air  will  flow  out  by  the  most 
elevated  in  winter,  and  by  the  lowest  in  summer.  The  greater 
difference  there  is  in  the  height  of  these  openings,  the  more  rapid 
the  motion  of  the  air  will  be.  The  same  principle  is  acting  here 
which  produces  the  draft  in  chimneys.  By  these  n.eaus  we  may 
succeed  in  supplying  fresh  air  to  all  parts  of  the  mine.  The 
positions  of  the  two  openings  of  a  mine  must  be  so  located  that 
the  greatest  difference  in  their  level  wiU  fee  obtained,  and  that  they 
may  be  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  mineral  deposit.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  this  in  previous  pages.  When  no 
such  means  as  different  heights  of  openings,  or  even  a  second 
opening,  can  be  obtained,  we  may  produce  circulation  to  the 
ferthest  end  of  a  mine  by  a  spacious  drift.     The  drift,  fig.  50, 
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is  made  high,  so  that  the  lower  part  is  smaller  than  the  upper 
part ;  both  are  divided  by  a  board  partition.  The  fresh  air, 
which  enters  into  the  lower  part,  is  conducted  to  the  work-rooms ; 
and  through  these  into  the  upper  part  of  the  drift,  in  which  it 
returns,  and  is  drawn  out  either  by  a  chimney  or  a  shaft.  The 
difference  of  temperature  in  the  two  compartments  of  the  drift  is 
sufficient  to  produce  circulation ;  and  when  the  partition  is  tight, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  upper  part  elevated  hy  a  chimney,  it  pro- 
duces even  a  strong  drafts  In  these  instances,  the  waters  of  a 
mine  are  of  great  service  for  ventilation,  particularly  if  these 
waters  are  in  motion,  dripping  down  the  rocks,  or  falling  over 
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precipices  so  aa  to  form  spray.  The  vapors  thus  produced  aro 
lighter  than  air  and  ascend  rapidly,  forcing  air  along  in  their 
motion.  The  water  being  thus  cooled  by  evaporation,;  cools  in 
its  motion  the  rock  over  which  it  flows,  and  also  the  air  ■which 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  rock.  The  mine  is  thus  cooled, 
and  warm  air  may  enter  freely  in  the  lower  part  of  the,  drift ;  the 
upper  part  will  be  always  more  warm  and  the  air  more  diluted 
than  in  either  the  mine,  the  drift,  or  the  atmosphere. 

All  these  natural  systems  of  ventilation  are  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  atmospheric  influence— the  changes  indicated  by  the 
barometer  affect  the  mine ;  cool  days  in  summer,  and  warm  days 
in  winter,  are  often  the  canse  of  suspending  the  wort  for  want  of 
air.  Stormy  weather  always  disturbs  such  natural  ventilation. 
In  all  cases  where  two  openings  at  the  extremes  of  the  mine  can 
be  procured,  it  is  the  preferable  plan  ;  and  if  the  difference  of 
level  is  not  suflcient  to  produce  the  required  draft,  a  chimney 
may  bo  erected  over  one  of  the  pits  in  order  to  increase  the  dif- 
ference in  level. 

Artificial  means,— When  natural  means  fail  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  circulation  of  air  in  a  mine,  it  must  be  produced  by  artificial 
means.  The  most  simple  plan  is  the  division  of  the  drift,  which 
ia  in  small  mines  often  more  or  le^  complicated  in  form,  but  in 
principle  always  the  same.  When  a  shaft  is  used  instead  of  a 
drift,  it  ia  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  compartments,  one 
of  which  ia  provided  with  a  tower  and  wind-tube,  to  carry  fresh 
air  down.  Such  arrangements  are,  however,  imperfect,  because 
the  mine  is  thus  compelled  to  depend  on  the  currents  in  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  supply  of  air.  The  more  common  method  is  to  lead  a 
horizontal  channel  from  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  shaft,  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  mate  the  erection  of  a  chimney  safe.  In  a  divided 
shaft  no  such,  difference  of  temperature  is  produced  as  that  in  a 
divided  drift,  and  the  mere  erection  of  a  chimney  over  one  part  of 
the  shaft,  would  not  cause  much  circulation  of  air.  In  this  in- 
stance a  sufficient  supply  can  hardly  be  effected  without  an 
artificial  draft  in  the  chimney,  which  is  made  by  fire,  or  other 
means.  Then  the  arrangement  assumes  a  fonn  as  represented  in 
fig.  51.  In  the  chimney  a  fire  is  tept  at  those  times  when  the 
natural  circulation  of  the  mine  is  not  sufiicient  to  supply  the  re- 
quired amount  of  air;  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  required, 
a  constant  fire  must  be  tept  up.  In  some  instances,  the  foul  air 
from  the  mine  is  led  through  the  furnace,  so  as  to  bum  its  com- 
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bustible  parts,  but  in  most  cases  the  famace  is  separated  from 
the  channel  which  conducts  the  air  from  the  mine  to  the  chim- 
ney.    In  all  cases  where  two  openings  lead  to  the  mine,  it  may 
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be  a  divided  shaft,  or  a  second  shift  '^ihe  drift  in  the,  mine  is 
increased  by  the  erection  of  a  chmmey  and  the  addition  of  a 
furnace  and  fire.  In  sorat.  instances  the  hre  la  Vmdled  in  the 
mine  itself  and  the  upca&t  shaft  receiver  the  heat  This  is  a  bad 
step  when  the  shaft  is  not  properly  constructed  ind  prepared  for 
the  purpose;  the  smoke  and  fDul  gas  instead  of  escaping  often  re- 
turning into  the  mine  and  causing  more  evil  than  good.  The  air  in 
being  passed  through  burning  wood  or  coal  is  converted,  in  great 
part,  into  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  heavy,  and  when  cooled  in  its 
ascent  wiE  return  to  the  mine,  because  it  is  heavier  than  the  at- 
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mospheric  air.  Any  application  of  fire  in  a  mine,  when  not 
necessarily  connected  with  tke  operation  of  mining  itself,  is  to  te 
avoided,  for  it  is  never  advantageous.  If  hot  steam,  or  hot  air 
could  be  conducted  into  an  upcast  shaft  in  pipes,  so  as  not  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  air  as  it  issues  from  the  mine,  or  if 
merely  heat  is  added  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  lighter  and  have  more 
tendency  to  ascend,  this  would  be  a  better  plan  than  either  the 
application  of  fire  above  ground  or  in  the  mine.  At  most  shafts 
high  pressure  steam  engines  are  in  operation,  and  were  the  exhaust- 
ed steam  conducted  through  pipes  down  the  shaft,  so  as  to  heat 
the  ascending  air,  the  current  in  the  mine  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. When  the  pipe  leading  the  steam  down  is  so  long  as  to 
condense  all  the  steam  made  by  the  engine,  and  its  lower  end 
reaches  at  least  30  or  40  feet  downwards  and  terminates  in  a 
tub  of  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  air  out  of  the  exhaust  pipe,  a  con- 
densation of  the  steam  will  be  produced,  which  enhances  the 
labor  of  the  engine,  saves  fuel  at  the  boder,  and  is  a  benefit  to 
the  mine. 

When  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  draft, 
machines  are  used  either  to  force  fresh  air  into  the  mine,  or  ex- 
tract the  foul  air  from  it.  Both  systems  show  peculiar  advantages 
in  their  application.  For  forcing  air  into  a  mine,  the  common 
centrifagal  blower  is  undoubtedly  the  most  preferable  machine  of 
those  in  use ;  and  as  the  form  of  these  blowers  vary,  we  present 
in  the  annexed  figure  52,  one  of  the  most  perfect  models  of  this 
machine.  The  illustration  shows  two  sections  vertically  through 
the  machine.  The  casing  to  the  revolving  vanes  is  east-iron, 
which  is  best  shown  in  fig.  58 ;  it  is  screwed  together,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts  or  shells.  The  axle,  made  of  steel,  rests  at  both 
ends  on  gudgeons,  and  pans  of  steel  or  anti-friction  metal.  At 
one  end  the  axle  carries  a  pulley  of  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
on  which  the  strap  runs  which  drives  the  vanes.  Upon  the  mid- 
dle of  the  axle  a  wrought-iron  cross  is  fastened,  which  must  be  as 
light  as  possible,  and  of  uniform  weight  in  its  parts,  so  that,  when 
the  four  arms  are  of  equal  length  and  form,  the  axle  is  in  every 
position  at  rest  when  turned  round  in  the  points  of  the  turning 
lathe.  To  these  four  arms,  four  wings,  blades  «r  vanes,  as  they 
may  be  called,  are  fastened ;  these  are  a  little  curved,  and  their 
convex  sides  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  motion.  The 
blades  or  vanes  are  made  of  sheet  copper,  and  are  of  equal  weight 
and  size.     They  are  riveted  and  soldered  to  two  light  copper 
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sheila,  wbicb,  having  the  diameter  of  the  largest  circumference  of 
the  vanes,  form  a  casing  inclosing  the  vanes,  arms  and  axle 
These  parts  compose  one  piece.  The  cast-iron  casing  has  two 
central  openings,  one  on  eaoll-  side,  into  which  the  air  enters. 

Fif .  e&  tig.  S3. 


The  air  is  then  whirled  round  hy  the  vanei  ind  a  centrifugal 
force  imparted  which  caust^a  it  to  e&eape  with  pressure  at  the 
periphery  of  the  casing.  The  chief  h  '^s  of  p  Jwer  in  a  common 
fan-blower  is  between  the  vanet,  md  the  ^asmg ;  for  this  reason, 
a  second  casing  is  here  apphed  and  fastened  air-tight  to  the  vanes. 
This  casing,  of  thin  sheet  copper,  revolves  with  the  axle  and  the 
vanes,  and  its  centre  is  provided  with  openings  as  large  as  those 
in  the  exterior  east-iron  easing.  If  both  openings  are  well  turned, 
so  as  to  run  closely,  not  much  air  can  escape  at  these  centres.  A 
perfectly  close  fitting  joint  cannot  be  made,  but  it  is  easy  to  make 
one  here  more  perfect  than  at  the  extremity  of  the  vanes.  The 
dimensions  of  these  machines  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of 
air  required.  A  blower  of  3  feet  diameter,  with  square  blades  of 
6  inches,  and  making  700  revolutions,  will  produce  about  800  or 
900  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  quantity  of  air  famished 
by  a  fan  depends  very  much  on  the  capacity  of  the  discharge.  If 
the  latter  is  small,  not  much  air  is  furnished  but  the  pressure  ia 
stronger;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  nozzle,  or  blow-pipe,  is 
larger  than  one  of  the  vanes,  little  pressure  but  much  air  is  pro- 
duced.    In  all  cases,  the  opening  for  discharge  should  not  be 
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smaller  than  the  area  of  one  of  the  vanes.     If  it  is  much  smaller, 
it  causes  a  loss  of  power  by  friction  but  no  loss  in  pressure. 

In  mines,  not  much  pressure  is  required  to  drive  the  air  through 
the  galleries  and  rooms ;  for  this  reason  the  above  fan  can  be  pro- 
vided with  large  openings  for  the  air,  and  also  distribute  it  freely 
as  it  arrives  at  the  periphery  of  the  vanes.  The  air  in  mines  is 
in  summer  generally  heavier  than  the  external  air,  and  in  winter 
lighter :  and  as  the  motion  of  the  air  is  produced  by  centrifugal 
force,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  an  iniportant  item,  the  air  should 
be  as  heavy  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  of 
the  machine.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  force  the  air  into  the 
.mine  in  summer,  and  suck  it  in  during  -winter.  The  blower  should 
be  arranged  to  connect  the  centres,  or  openings,  either  with  the 
mine  or  with  the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  above  described  fan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject ;  we  present,  therefore,  other  drawings  of  machines  which 
are  more  suitable  for  this  purpose.     In  fig.  54,  is  shown  the  ver- 


tical section  of  a  fan  which  mij  be  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit, 
or  some  convenient  place  near  the  pit.  The  vanes  which  are  here 
fastened  to  a  round  bottom  or  shell,  throw  the  air  at  the  peri- 
phery directly  into  the  free  atmosphere,  or  into  a  channel  leading 
to  the  mine,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  to  prevent  leakage,  a 
collar  is  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at  its  lower  side,  and 
this  dips  into  a  circular  trough  of  water,  which  causes  a  porfectly 
air-tight'  packing.  The  friction  of  the  collar  in  the  water  ia  very 
small,  provided  it  is  perfectiy  round  and  smooth.  In  fig.  55,  a 
section  of  this  fan-wheel  is  shown  which  indicates  the  form  of  the 
vanes,  and  the  size  of  the  rim  in  proportion  to  the  centre  and  the 
large  diameter.     This  machine  affords  a  large  passage  for  air, 
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It  ia  not  so  well  adapted  as  fig.  56  for  producing  pressure,  but 
evidently  superior  in  respect  to  furnishing  quantitj,  which  in  this 
case  is  of  more  importance  than  p 


In  fig,  57,  we  represent  still  another  form  of  exhauster,  or  as 
it  may  be  called,  compresser  of  air  It  is  also  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
firmly  set  in  a  wall,  in  either  a  f     e; 

vertical  or  a  horizontal  position. 
In  this  cylinder  an  axis  moves, 
which  is  in  the  axis  of  the  cyhn 
der,  and  to  this  a  spiral  is  fasten 
ed  which  is  made  of  sheet  cop 
per.  In  revolving  the  axis,  the 
screw  will  draw  air  into  the  cy 
linder  in  the  direction  of  ita  pro 
gressing  motion.  This  machine, 
when  placed  in  any  position, 
will  either  draw  the  air  from  the  pit,  or  force  freih  iir  into  it, 
merely  by  rotating^it  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction  A  com- 
mon smoke-jack,  or  a  machine  m  that  form  nl^y  be  Ubed  for  the 
same  purpose ;  but  all  these  machines  ncvtr  furmsh  as  much  air, 
by  the  application  of  the  same  power,  as  the  above  mentioned 
fans. 

Various  other  forms  of  machines  for  ventilating  mines  have 
been  proposed  and  are  in  use;  but  all  arc  more  complicated 
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and  iQore  expensive,  and  of  less  practical  effect  than  those 
above  mentioned.  Wo  abstain,  therefore,  from  describing  any 
of  them.  Fans,  or  Archimedean  screws,  are  easily  constructed, 
easily  kept  in  repair,  and  a  small  horizontal  steam-engine  is 
readily  connected  with  them  for  putting  the  machine  in  motion. 
Where  water-power  is  at  command,  a  small  turbine  or  reaction- 
wheel,  which  furnishes  a  great  number  of  revolutions,  is  the  most 
convenient  form  of  applying  it. 

Distribution  of  Air  in  the  Mine. — The  form  and  size  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  air  passes  in  a  mine,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  its  ventilation.  Most  of  the  accidents  which  bap- 
pen  are  more  generally  caused  by  imperfect  circulation  than  by 
want  of  fresh  air.  In  our  country  the  mines  generally  are  of  so 
recent  date,  and  so  high  above  the  water  levels,  as  to  cause  no 
serious  apprehensions  of  danger  from  explosions;  the  gradual 
extension  of  our  mines,  however,  will  soon  bring  the  subject  to 


the  notice  of  the  public  A  recent  explosion  in  a  Virginia  coal- 
mine, whereby  eight  men  lost  their  lives,  is  an  indication  that 
our  mines  are  not  excepted  from  the  production  of  explosive  air. 
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In  fig.  58,  we  repiesent  tKe  mode  of  circulating  air  in  a.n  exten- 
sive mine.  In  this  fig,,  B  represents  the  downcast  shaft  into 
which  the  fresh  air  enters.  It  is  made  to  circulate  all  over  the 
mine,  and  enter  the  upcast  shaft  after  having  passed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  mine — the  workrooms,  and  those  dead  work- 
ings in  which  inflammable  gases  are  generated.  These  vitiated 
gases  are  not  permitted  to  accnmulate  in  abandoned  workings, 
and  spread  over  the  mine  on  a  fixvorable  opportunity.  By 
means  of  doors  the  current  is  directed  first  of  all  over  the  work- 
places, and  from  them  to  those  which  may  generate  explosive 
gas.  By  pursuing  the  track  of  the  arrows  we  find  that  the  work- 
men are  near  the  air-pit ;  and  as  they  take  out  the  passages,  the 
air  is  made  to  course  first  near  their  work,  sweeping  along  the 
wall  faces  of  their  rooms,  and  is  thence  conducted  through  those 
passages  which  have  been  left  for  future  operations.  The  stop- 
page near  the  downcast  shaft  is  therefore  permanent;  if  it  was 
removed  all  circulation  would  cease.  The  stoppage  between  the 
new  rooms  and  the  old  rooms  is  moved  with  the  advance  of  the 
men,  or  new  doors  are  put  in.  In  all  eases  the  air  niust  cirenlatc 
throughout  all  the  galleries  and  rooms,  so  that  no  dead  place  is 
omitted  and  no  partial  stagnation  can  happen,  which  inevitably 
will  produce  explosive  gas  when  it  mixes  with  fresh  air.  The 
permanent  stoppings  are  therefore  firmly  secured,  not  only  by 
wooden  doors,  which  may  happen  to  be  neglected,  but  aro 
walled  up  with  stones  or  brick,  forming  a  permanent  solid  partition. 
When  these  main  stoppings  are  well  put  in  and  firmly  secured, 
they  afford  the  additional  advantage  of  security  to  the  workmen. 
If  an  explosion  happens  in  a  remote  part  of  the  mine,  the '  men 
near  the  main  stoppages  are  either  not  afiected  by  it,  or  are  at 
least  more  safe,  than  when  these  are  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  The  principle  involved  in  these  arrangements,  is  to 
dilute  the  obnoxious  air  in  the  mine  so  much,  that  the  portion 
of  bad  air  is  never  sufficient  to  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
As  the  fresh  air  from  the  entrance,  or  downcast  pit,  is  first  dis- 
tributed to  the  workmen,  it  may  happen  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere  a  large  quantity  of  bad  gas  is  produced, 
which,  if  it  is  in  a  coal-mine,  is  generally  inflammable  gas ;  and 
those  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  circulation,  should  be 
cautious  in  advancing  with  exposed  candles  to  the  old  workings. 
When  the  quantity  of  firedamp  in  a  coal-mine  increases  to  an 
unreasonable  degree,  which  is  indicated  by  the  flame  of  the 
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candle,  it  is  advisable  to  suspend  operations  until  sufficient  fresh 
air  has  been,  forced  into  the  mine  to  dilute  the  dangerous  gas. 
Moat  of  these  gases  are  generated  in  stormy  weather :  1vhen  the 
barometer  is  sinking  a  larger  quantity  of  bad  air  is  liberated 
than  when  it  is  constant  or  rising.  Warm  air,  also,  is  more  pro- 
ductive ofnoxiousgases  than  cold  air;  for  this  reason,  a  mine  is  in 
better  condition  in  ■winter  than  in  summer.  In  all  cases  the 
coldest  air  should  be  introduced  into  the  mine,  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  it.  Dry  air  is  of  more  service  than  damp  air;  it 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  mine,  and  by  that  means  cool  the 
interior. 

Quantity  of  Air. — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  required  to  ventilate  a  mine.  This  is  a  practical  opera- 
tion, depending  entirely  on  the  extension  of  the  mine,  the  kind 
of  mineral,  and  the  form  of  the  passages.  In  all  cases,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  introduce  an  excess  of  fresh  air,  and  in  a  judicious 
manner,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  every  part  of  the  mine.  In  winter 
seasons  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  from  the 
pit's  mouth,  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  summer ;  and  as  the  air 
during  summer  is  more  rarefied  and  contains  more  moisture, 
it  is  also  more  liable  to  produce  decomposition,;  particular  atten- 
tion is  required  at  these  times  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply,  and 
if  an  excess  is  ever  needed  it  is  at  these  seasons,  and  when  the 
barometer  is  sinking.  A  mine  may  indicate  a  liberal  supply  of 
air,  both  at  the  workrooms  and  at  the  afr-shaft,  hut  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  it  is  safe.  If  the  fie^h  nirdoes  not  pei  etr^te 
the  old  rooms,  where  decomposition  of  mii  eril  is  going  on  and 
constantly  increasing  the  dangerous  gas  it  will  breik  forth  ome 
time,  stop  the  circulation  entirely,  anl  endanger  the  l\es  of 
those  who  depend  on  the  access  of  fre  h  air  The  quantity  of 
fresh  air  introduced  into  a  mine  is  no  guaranty  of  its  safety 
it  is  the  manner  of  its  distribution  which  forms  the  essentiil 
condition.  There  may  be  ten  times  is  m  ich  air  mtrod  iced 
into  a  mine  as  is  actually  necessary  and  still  a  m  ne  miy 
be  dangerous  for  want  of  fresh  air  Moist  and  warm  air 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  decompose  minerals  It  decomj  oses  sulph  i 
rets  most  readily ;  and,  when  the  temperat  i  e  of  a  mine  is  h  gh 
it  will  produce  sulphurous  acid ;  if  thb  n  ine  is  cool  it  forn  s 
chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  ohnoxioi  ind  1*^  reidih  cir 
ried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  mine.  Damp  air  is  more  qmckly 
decomposed  than  dry  air ;  and  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  low. 
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oxiiiized  metals  will  absorb  its  oxygen,  and  impair  its  quality  foi 
respiration.  A  less  quantity  of  dry  air  ia  therefore  of  infinitely 
more,  service  in  a  mine  than  a  large  quantity  of  damp  air.  The 
particles  of  one  kind  of  matter  readily  mix  with  those  of  another 
kind  when  at  liberty  to  move ;  this  is  particularly  observable  in 
gases ;  when  therefore  air  is  introduced  into  a  mine,  the  quantity 
of  foreign  gas  which  may  be  absorbed  by  it,  will  chiefly  depend 
on  the  amount  of  air  brought  into  the  mine,  and  what  is  particu- 
larly important,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  in  contact 
with. the  gas  which  is  to  he  removed.  If  the  fresh  air  ia  not 
brought  in  contact  with  the  obnoxious  gas,  it  will  jiot  absorb  it, 
or  at  least  very  slowly.  The  kind  of  gas  which  ia  to  be  removed 
has  also  some  influence ;  if  the  affinity  is  great  between  it  and  the 
air,  a  larger  portion  of  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the  latter  than 
when  the  affinity  is  weak.  In  all  cases  there  ia  auffiraent  affi- 
nity to  remove  any  kind  of  gas  by  atmospheric  air;  the  quantity 
required,  however,  may  be  more  or  less.  Carbonic  acid  mixes 
with  air  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  latter  when  in  motion  will  carry  it 
away.  Moist  air  will  absorb  more  carbonic  acid  than  dry  air ;  if 
therefore  carbonic  acid  gaa  is  to  be  removed  from  a  mine,  a 
small  quantity  but  a  strong  current  is  required  to  move  it. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  removed  under  the  same  conditions 
as  carbonic  acid.  All  mines,  except  those  of  coal,  produce  heavy 
gases,  which  require  a  strong  draft  to  carry  them  away ;  it 
is  therefore  advantageous  in  such  mines  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  keep  that  in  lively  motion. 
In  coal  mines  the  ease  is  different,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  in  them 
is  carburetted  hydrogen ;  its  affinity  for  atmospheric  air  is  great, 
but  it  requires  a  large  quantity  to  neutralize  ita  bad  effects. 
"When  atmospheric  air  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or  still  worse, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  to  a  certain  amount,  it  forms  an  explosive 
mixture ;  that  is,  if  a  spark  of  fire  touches  one  particle  of  that 
air  it  will  ignite  it,  and  the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  kindle 
the  next  particle,  which  spreads  so  rapidly  as  to  ignite  large 
volumes  of  such  gas  in  an  instant.  The  product  of  this  combus- 
tion is  an  intensely  hot  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  ita 
tendency  to  expand  will  overthrow  and  destroy  every  obstacle 
in  its  progress.  In  eoal  mines  sufficient  fresh  air  must  be  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  explosive  mixture.  While 
the  atoms  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  are  so  far  apart  as  not  to 
ignite  each  other,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion.     In  such 
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cases  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  required  to  carry  off  the  inflam- 
matle  gases.  It  is  not  so  much  needed  for  respiration,  aa  men 
may  live  and  candles  burn  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  possible  to  determine  tlie  amount  of  air  ■which 
may  be  required  in  a  mine  previous  to  working  it ;  if,  while  in 
operation,  we  find  the  atmospheric  air  is  deficient,  we  introduce 
more  by  some  means. 

Old  mines  are  most  liable  to  generate  large  quantities  of 
bad  air;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  shut  up  those  parts 
which  are  not  in  use.  .An  imperfect  separation  from  the  work- 
ings by  means  of  wooden  doors,  or  partitions,  by  dry  walls,  or 
open  piles  of  rubbish,  is  a  bad  practice.  It  may  be  preferable 
to  leave  the  works  altogether  open,  and  continue  the  super- 
vision and  ventilation  of  them.  In  most  instances  it  may  be  ex- 
pensive to  close  up  old  works ;  it  is,  however,  necessary.  There 
is  no  safety  in  an  old  coal  mine,  with  dead  workings,  because  the 
stagnant  gases  pervade  the  whole  of  the  abandoned  spaces,  and 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmc^pbere  diminishes,  which  is  indica- 
ted by  the  sinking  barometer,  it  will  rush  forth  and  cause  destruc- 
tion. It  is  therefore  plain,  that  all  old  mines  must  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  strong,  walls,  or  kept  open  entirely,  and  be  pro- 
perly ventilated. 

Form,  and  Dimensions  of  Air-Passages.  —  This  is  a  sub- 
ject frequently  neglected  by  miners.  Men  who  do  not  reflect, 
will  open  an  air  passage,  little  thinking  that  it  may  be  either 
too  small  or  too  large,  A  passage  is  too  small  if  it  does  not 
admit  suificient  air  to  purify  that  part  of  the  mine  which  it  is 
to  supply.  An  air  passage  is  too  large  when  it  passes  more 
air  to  its  part  of  the  mine  than  is  required,  and  deprives  other 
parts  of  the  necessary  quantity.  If,  on  inspecting  the  mine,  it  is 
found  that  some  parts  of  it  are  ill  ventilated,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  passages  and  admit  more  air.  If  their 
dimensions  cannot  be  increased,  then  the  force  of  the  draft  must 
be,  in  order  to  obtain  more  fresh  air.  In  all  instances,  as  it  pro- 
duces the  same  result,  we  may  widen  the  channels  which  conduct 
the  air,  or  force  the  air  in  and  through  the  passages  with  greater 
velocity.  The  natural  means  by  which  we  produce  circulation 
are  at  best  faint  forces,  and  it  requires  spacious  passages  to  con- 
duct a  large  quantity  of  slow -moving  air.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  make  all  passages  for  air  as  wide  and  spacious  as  circum- 
stances will  admit.     There  is  never  any  harm  in  making  the 
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passages  too  large ;  but  tbere  may  he  incalculable  loss  of  life  and 
property  if  they  aro  too  narrow.  In  all  cases  a  passage  too  wide 
is  readily  made  narrower  by  a  partial  partition,  or  by  a  permar 
nent  stone  wall  witb  the  proper  openings.  Wide  passages  afford 
the  advantage  of  leading  tbe  cun-ent  of  fresb  air  into  tbe  most 
dangerous  parts  of  the  mine,  by  applying  divisiona  in  proper 
places.  ■  The  partitions  may  also  be  made  to  lead  the  current  of 
air  along  the  roof  or  the  pavement  of  the  mine ;  in  tbe  latter 
case,  by  raising  tbe  partition  above  the  floor  and  closing  the  pas- 
sage at  the  roof,  and  by  closing  the  partition  at  the  bottom  arid 
leaving  it  open  at  the  top,  the  current  is  drawn  along  the  too! 
The  first  plan  is  adopted  where  heavy  gases  are  to  be  removed, 
such  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  similar  compounds ; 
the  current  of  air  should  pas3  along  tbe  roof  when  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  form  tbe  obnoxious 
gas. 

The  movement  of  air  in  a  mine  is  effected  on  the  same  prinia- 
ples  as  that  of  gases  or  fluids'  in  pipes ;  we  are  therefore  to  make 
the  pass^es  as  wide  as  possible  in  order  to  diminish  friction,  and 
we  must  avoid  short  bends  and  sharp  angles,  and  also  irregular 
contractions  aa  well  as  rough  walls.  All  obstacles  to  motion  re- 
quire either  additional  force,  or  cause  a  diminution  of  effect ;  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  mine  is  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  tbe  obatractions  to  its  motion.  Wo  may 
always  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  air  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine,  but  it  demands  a  power  which  increases  with  the  cube  of 
the  air  needed ;  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  gases  increases  in 
that  ratio.  It  is  therefore  preferable,  in  all  instances,  to  make  the 
air  passages  too  large  rather  than  too  narrow ;  and  this  will  apply  to 
drifts  and  shafts  as  well  as  to  galleries.  There  is  no  excuse  for  al- 
lowing bad  air  to  remain  in  a  mine ;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  arises 
either  ft'om  ill-management  or  avariciousness ;  if  tbe  passages  are 
too  narrow,  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  or  that  of  n  water-wheel 
may  be  used  in  forcing  air  into  the  mine ;  and  if  dead  workings 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  it  is  because  the  means  of  ventilation 
are  insufficient  or  injudiciously  applied.  All  cases  of  accidents 
in  mines,  caused  by  bad  air,  should  be  made  criminal  offences  by 
law,  and  the  owners  rendered  liable  in  damages  to  the  families  or 
heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  or  the  crippled.  Explosions  in  mines 
are  never  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  workmen ;  for  if  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  fi'esli  air  is  forced  into  the  mine,  ani  tliat  well  distrib- 
uted, there  cannot  be  an  explosion. 

&tfety  Lamp. — The  miner,  in  searching  -within  the  crust  of 
the  earth  for  the  richea  which  it  conceals,  is  exposed  to  many 
dangers.  The  locks  in  which  he  digs  are  seldom  entire,  and  the 
impending  fragments  threaten  to  fall  and  crash  him.  Atmos- 
pheric air  follows  him  in  those  often  intricate  parages  with  diffi- 
ctilty,  and  the  waters  issuing  from  the  rocks  annoy  him — he  must 
provide  for  their  removal,  or  be  exposed  to  drowning  if  he  per- 
mits the  accumulation  of  them.  Of  all  dangers,  the  explosion 
from  the  accumulation  of  firedamp  is  the  most  disastrous.  Such 
a  catastax5phe  in  an  extensive  coal-mine  is  horrible  in  the  extreme, 
A  mine  is  at  one  moment  full  of  life,  cheerfulness  and  animation ; 
the  chnk  of  the  miners'  tools  resounds  throughout  the  subterra- 
nean vaults ;  carriages  on  railroads  passing  to  and  from  the  work- 
men enliven  the  scenes  of  the  dark  recesses ;  happiness  and  alac- 
rity are  pleasingly  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloom ;  but 
the  next  moment  may  bring  desolation  and  death  to  all.  The  fire- 
damp accumulated  in  a  part  of  the  mine  is  set  in  motion ;  it  min- 
gles with  the  slow  current  of  fresh  air  to  the  point  of  an  explosive 
mixture,  when  the  unsuspecting  miner  brings  his  candle  in  contact 
with  it,  and  sets  the  whole  interior  of  the  mine  in  3.  blaze  of 
burning  air.  The  ignition  of  such  a  mass  is  instantaneous.  Im- 
mediately it  suffocates  and  scorches  to  death  every  hving  creature 
within  reach ;  those  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame  arc  dashed 
down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  the  irresistible  body  of 
hot  air  which  rolls  along  the  winding  galleries ;  the  mouths  of 
pits  aJid  passages  are  converted  into  the  flaming  throats  of  a  vol- 
cano, casting  forth  dust  and  stones,  wheelbarrows  and  men,  and 
hurling  heavy  wagons  high  up  into  the  air ;  the  earth  trembles 
by  the  force  of  this  gigantic  power,  and  the  machinery  at  the 
entrances  is  generally  destroyed.  No  wonder  miners  are  pious 
to  superstition,  when  their  intellects  cannot  comprehend  the  cause 
of  the  awfiil  destruction  set  in  motion  by  an  apparently  innocent 
spark  of  fire.  Wise  and  good  men,  observing  the  destruction  of 
human  life  in  such  cases,  have  taxed  their  minds  for  the  inven- 
tion of  preventives,  but  these  benevolent  exertions  merely  in- 
creased the  avarice  of  men — ventilation  is  now  more  neglected 
than  before  the  invention  of  Davy's  safety-lamp,  and  explosions 
are  more  frequent  than  ever. 

We  should  not  allude  to  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey 
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Davy  if  it  was  not  wanted  for  the  examination  of  a  mine.  Tlie 
workman  should  never  use  it ;  there  should  be  always'  sufficient 
&esh  air  in  the  workrooms  and  galleries  of  the  mine  to  render 
open  lamps  or  candles  perfectly  safe.  Any  mine,  particularly  a 
coal  mine,  requires  frequeut  inspection  by  the  foreman  or  super- 
intendent. This  should  be  made  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
remote  passages  for  ajr  and  water  should  be  inspected,  timber  and 
walls  examined,  and  also  the  composition  of  the  air,  ¥or  this 
purpose  a  safety-lamp  may  be  necessary  in  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly iu  old,  extensive  coal-mines,  and  those  which  furnish 
coal  of  easy  decomposition,  such  as  the  bituminous  coal  of  Vir- 
ginia, some  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  Maryland  and  Kova  Scotia. 

In  fig.  69,  we  represent  an  improved  safety-lamp,  on  Davy's 
principle,  which  affords  more  security  and  light  than  the  simple 
wire-gauze  lamp.  The  common  Davy  lamp  is  a  round  vessel  of 
oil  with  a  wick  in  its  centre,  the  flame  being  covered  with  a  cylin- 
der of  wire-gauze,  of  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to 
8  inches  high,  tapering  towards  its  top.  This  simple  form  of  lamp 
is  not  quite  safe,  for  if  the  air  is  very  inflammable  the  wire  gets 
heated,  and  will  pass  the  ilame  through  it,  particularly  when  the 
lamp  is  moved.     Instead  of  one  layer  of  wire-  ^^^  ^^ 

gauze  two   have  been   used,  but-  even  these 
were  not  found  secure.     The  improvement  re- 
presented in  the  cut  is  a  simple  Davy  lamp, 
with  only  one  coat  of  wire-gauze    in  order  to 
diminish  the  Ught  of  the  flame  as  httle  is  pos 
sible,  because  one  of  the  objections  to  these 
lamps  is  their   diminishing  the  light  of  the 
flame.     The  wire-gauze  is  in  this  case  s  ir 
rounded  by  a  glass  cylinder,  and  the  aii  for 
feeding  the  flame  passes  in  below  the  cylinder 
only,  through  a  range  of  holes  bTel  m  the 
oil  vessel.     The  air  passes  next  through  one  or 
more  disks  of  wire-gauze  which  are  fi^tened 
above  these  holes,  below  the  fiame  or  wit.k  ^ 
It  then  passes  a  small  cupola  of  i  bnss  disk  i 
which  has  a  little  orifice  in  its  cortex  so  that  | 
explosive  gas  is  forced  to  the  fiame  and  must  | 
burn.     Tlie  wire-gauze  disks,  below  the  flame  ■ 
and  the  cupola,  are  for  the  pre'^  ention  of  a  returning  motion  of 
the  inflam.ed  gas  through  the  lower  p  irts  of  the  lamp     The  gas 
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beiag  thus  completely  burned  before  it  readies  tbe  surrounding 
cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  cannot  extend  to  the  surrounding  air. 
The  access  of  more  air  to  the  wick  than  the  wire  cylinder  can 
conduct,  is  prevented  by  the  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp  and  the  glass  cylinder ;  this  hinders  the  lamp  from  getting 
filled  with  flame,  which  is  the  case  when  only  a  simple  coat  of 
wire  surrounds  the  flalne.  The  glass  cylinder  is  held  down  by  a 
brass  cupola,  which  is  provided  with  some  holes  for  the  escape 
of  the  hot  and  burnt  gas.  The  lamp  is  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  vertical  wires,  which  serve  to  protect  the  glass  against  in- 
jury, and  in  ease  it  should  break  by  accident,  the  lamp  ia  still  a 
common  Davy. 

Trying  the  Air. — The  state  in  which  the  air  of  a  mine  is,  may 
be  tried  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  ia  rather  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, and  requires  some  experience  to  perform  it  satisfactorily. 
When  there  ia  a  mere  defect  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  it  having  been 
partly  consumed  by  the  respiration  of  the  workmen,  or  the  de- 
composition of  the  minerals,  the  hght  burns  with  a  dull  reddish 
flame,  the  tallow  gets  hard  and  ceases  to  supply  the  wick  abun- 
dantly, and  if  the  state  of  the  air  is  very  bad,  the  flame  flickers 
and  dies  gradually  away.  In  this  case,  the  candle  may  be  kept 
burning  by  inclining  it,  which  causes  the  tallow  to  melt  and  sup- 
ply the  flame.  In  all  instances  of  such  trials  the  wick  must  be 
clean,  fi'ee  from  snuff,  and  trimmed  to  a  point,  so  as  to  produce  a 
clear,  distinct  flame.  When  nitrogen  abounds,  the  flame  is  long 
and  yellow  at  the  top,  and  often  brown, — the  clear  flame  being 
very  short  and  dim.  "When  carbonic  acid  abounds,  the  flame 
gets  smaller  by  lowering  the  light  towards  the  pavement.  If  the 
light  burns  dim,  or  expires,  it  is  time  for  the  miners  to  retire,  and 
more  fresh  air  must  he  introduced.  Heavy  gases  are,  therefore, 
never  dangerous,  and  it  is  the  miner's  fault  if  he  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  such  bad  air,  for  he  finds  out,  by  a  safe  and  infallible 
experiment,  whether  he  can  live  and  work  in  the  mine  or  not ; 
for  if  the  candle  does  not  burn  clear  in  an  ore  mine,  the  mirier  has 
no  business  there. 

Coal  minfs  differ  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  air  fix>m 
those  of  other  minerals;  for  a  candle  may  bum,  if  not  perfectly, 
at  least  suiSciently  clear  for  work,  and  the  air  yet  be  vitiated  to 
the  explosive  pitch  by  firedamp.  When  an  inflammable  air  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  mine,  the  miner  trims  his  candle  well,  taking 
off  the  snuff  as  close  as  possible  with  his  flngers,  so  as  to  produce 
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a  pointed  wick ;  he  then  advances  with  cautioijs  steps,  holding 
the  candle  in  the  left  hand,  Bcre'ening  it  with  the  right.  If  he 
finds,  in  his  progress,  that  the  flame  in  his  natural  position  brams 
dim  at  the  tip,  he  lowers  it  cautiously.  If  the  flame  burns  red 
near  the  pavement,  there  is  choke  damp,  or  carbonic  acid  in  the 
mine.  He  endeavors  now  to  carry  the  candle  so  high  as  to  be 
above  the  heavy  gas.  Carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines  is 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  floats  near  the  rooi^  the  miner 
must  therefore  be  cantioua  in  raising  the  candle  too  high.  He 
should  hold  it  close  and  steady  before  him,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  flame  as  he  moves  forward.  If,  in  his  advance,  he 
s  the  tip  of  the  flame  elongate ;  that  is,  if  the  clear  flame 
s  shorter  and  the  elongation  assumes  a  grayish-blue  color,  he 
must  be  on  his  guard.  If  he  holds  his  candle  low  at  the  time, 
and  it  shows  indications  of  firedamp,  he  must  not  raise  it  higher, 
for  at  the  roof  the  mixture  may  be  explosive  when  it  is  not  bo 
near  the  pavement.  When  the  tip  of  the  flame  begins  to  spire, 
he  should  stop  from  farther  progress,  lower  his  candle,  and  either 
retire,  or  if  his  object  is  to  examine  the  gas,  drop  down  on  his 
knees,  holding  the  candle  near  the  pavement.  On  raising  the 
candle  gradually,  he  watches  the  change  which  the  flame  may 
undergo  as  he  approaches  the  roof  with  it.  If  the  iEflammable 
gas  is  copious  in  the  mine,  the  flame  elongates  into  a  sharp  spire, 
the  dark  top  of  the  flame  also  elongates ;  so  far  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  explosion.  But  if  the  tip  of  the  flame,  in  raising  the  can- 
dle, changes  from  the  bluish-gray  to  a  fine  blue  color,  and  burns 
hke  sulphur,  and  frequent  small  bright  specks  are  visible  in  the 
blue  top  of  the  flame,  it  is  dangerous  to  advance  any  farther,  and 
equally  dangerous  to  retreat.  The  miner,  provided  he  knows  his 
way  back,  suddenly  extinguishes  his  candle,  which  is  easily  per- 
formed, as  the  right  hand  has  been  always  close  to  the  flame ;  or 
he  endeavors  to  retreat  with  the  candle,  which  must  be  done  cau- 
tiously and  without  much  motion ;  for  a  sudden  movement  of  his 
body  may  mingle  the  gases  and  cause  ignition.  If  the  miner 
ventures  any  farther  with  his  candle,  when  the  air  is  in  this  con- 
dition, the  flame  will  at  some  spot  suddenly  elongate  and  set  the 
whole  mine  in  a  blaze.  There  is,  however,  so  much  practical 
knowledge  required,  and  the  locality  has  so  much  influence  on 
the  form  and  top  of  the  flame,  that  rules  upon  which  a  miner 
may  depend  with  safety,  respecting  the  form  of  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  cannot  be  given. 
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Tube  of  Respiration. — It  sometimes  happens  that  mines  contain 
bad  air  in  certain  parts  where  it  is  necessarj  to  work.  This  may 
occur  at  partitions,  doors  for  ventilation,  pumps,  &c.,  and 
even  in  dig^ng  shafts  and  galleries.  In  all  these  instances, 
it  is  a  better  plan  to  conduct  fresh  air  to  the  place,  than  to 
send  workmen  with  reapiratioa  tubes,  provided  a  blast  machine 
is  at  command,  which  is  strong  enough  to  force  the  fresh  air  to 
the  point  where  it  is  required.  Any  canvas  bag  is  strong  enough 
to  conduct  air  to  a  workroom,  and,  if  made  sufficiently  wide,  a 
large  quantity  may  be  conducted  by  it.  Muslin  of  a  yard  wide 
will  form  a  pipe  of  12  inches  in  width :  when  this  is  painted  with 
oil  paint  it  will  last  a  long  time,  and  a  gallery  or  drifl  may  be 
provided  with  air  for  a  long  fiistauce.  Some  hoops  are  required, 
about  a  yard  apart,  to  support  the  canvas,  and  form  a  round 
pipe.  Through  such  a  pipe,  suspended  overhead,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  may  be  forced  200  or  300  yards,  and  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  set  of  workmen  with  air.  When  a  temporary  use  is  to  be 
made  of  a  respiratory  tube,  and  that  only  for  one  man,  common 
hose,  S  inches  wide,  made  of  leather  or  India-rubber,  is  employed. 
One  end  of  it  is  either  connected  with  the  blast  machine,  and  air 
forced  into  it,  or  it  is  exposed  to  the 
free  atmosphere,  and  the  men  must 
suck  the  air  into  the  pipe.  The 
workman  who  uses  the  pipe  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth-piece,  which  is 
firmly  buckled  to  his  mouth.  His 
nostrils  are  closed  by  a  spring  made 
1  of  steel.  The  contrivance  assumes 
then  the  form  represented  in  fig. 
'  60.  A  short  metal  tube  is  screwed 
to  the  hose,  and  provided  with  two 
valves,  one  for  inhaling  the  fresh, 
1  the  other  for  respiring  the  consumed  air.  These  means,  how- 
ever convenient  they  may  be  in  many  instances,  are  expensive, 
and  if  fresh  air  can  be  driven  to  the  vitiated  place  by  the  engine, 
it  will  be  found  more  advantageous. 
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K. — The  draining  of  a  mine  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  in  practical  mining  operations.  The  waters  wMch 
come  down  the  walls  in  drops  gather  into  little  streama,  and  these, 
united,  form  in  extensive  mines  a  considerable  body.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  which  may  be  furnished  by  a  mine,  is  not  easily 
estimated  beforehand.  We  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable amount  by  reference  to  the  kind  of  rock  which  we  pene- 
trate, and  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  springs  and  wells ;  still 
this  is  no  certain  criterion,  for  the  ground  and  rocks  may  be  dry 
at  the  surface,  and  yet  contain  much  water  beneath.  The  rock 
may  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  water-proof  clay,  which  causes  the 
surface  to  be  wet  and  swampy;  still,  below  it  may  be  free  from 
water,  and  a  mine  in  such  places  perfectly  dry.  The  elevation 
of  a  mine  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  may  contain ;  most  rock  is  accessible  to  water,  which 
filtrates  through  its  crevices,  and  gathers  below.  It  will  a 
late  where  the  filtration  is  checked,  and  the  rocks  become  s; 
ted.  Some  rocks  are  remarkably  dry,  others  contain  much  water. 
Volcanic  rocks  and  limestone  do  not  furnish  much  water  to  a 
mine ;  granite,  also,  is  dry.  The  copper  mines  at  Lake  Superior, 
which  are  chiefly  in  trap  rock,  are  remarkably  dry.  Stratifl,ed 
rock,  of  either  transition  or  secondary  formation,  is  dry  at  the 
surfiice  when  the  strata  is  inclined,  but  there  is  abundance  of 
water  in  its  lower  portions.  A  deep  mine  in  tKe  gold  region  of 
the  Southern  States  is  always  found  to  be  very  wet.  Are  the 
strata  of  rock  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
greater  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  hills,  than  below.  The  coal  re- 
gion of  the  West  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  for  this  assertion. 
In  all  instances,  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  mine  increases  with 
its  surface,  that  is,  with  the  extent  of  its  workings,  apart  from  any 
other  circumstance  to  influence  it.  When  crevices  are  opened  in 
the  progress  of  work,  which  communicate  with  reservoirs  of  water 
in  the  interior  of  the  rock,  or  pools  at  the  surface,  springs  are 
formed  which  frequently  add  considerably  to  the  waters  of  the  mine. 
When  a  mine  penetrates  through  a  water-proof  bed  of  clay, 
gypsum,  or  a  layer  of  limestone,  the  water  is  in  most  cases  more 
abundant  below  than  above  such  stratum.     In  most  of  the  mines 
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in  operation,  wJiere  a  circulation  of  air  is  freely  admitted,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  generally  greater  in  summer,  sprbig  and 
fall,  than  in  winter.  When  the  interior  of  a  mine  is  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  fiarnish  moisture  to  the  latter  in  its  circu- 
lation through  the  mine ;  and  when  it  is  colder,  it  will  condense 
watery  vapors  of  the  air  which  enter  and  increase  the  water.  In 
all  cases,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  penetrates,  that  its  direct  effect  on  the  workmen  may  be 
avoided.  It  not  only  annoys  them,  hut  delays  the  work,  and 
causes  the  mineral  unnecessarily  to  be  more  expensive,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  comfort  of  those  engaged  in  its  extraction. 

By  Levels. — We  have  already  alliided  to  the  drainage  by 
levels  and  ditches,  and  shall  add  only  a  few  further  remarks.  In 
forming  a  water-drain  in  the  pavement  of  a  drift  or  a  gallery,  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  its  form.  The  walls  of  the  drain 
also  should  be  smooth ;  not  that  rough  walls  cause  much  friction, 
and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  water,  but  because  all  the  water 
issuing  from  the  workrooms  carries  along  some  impurities,  particles 
of  rock,  minerals,  clay,  &c.  This  heavy  matter  will  settle -in 
rough,  contracted  or  crooked  channels,  more  than  in  smooth  and 
straight  ones;  this  sediment  causes  pools  of  water,  which  soon 
overflow  the  pavement,  rendering  the  mine  wet,  disagreeable,  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  These  defects  may  he 
avoided  in  some  measure  by  giving  more  fall  to  the  drain,  hut 
it  will  not  remove  the  evils  resulting  from  an  imperfect  form  oi 
the  channel.  When  it  is  possible,  the  water  channel  should  he 
located  on  one  side  of  the  gallery  or  drift,  rather  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  When  the  drain  is  covered  by  timber  or 
planks,  or  a  roadway,  it  is  not  easily  accessible,  and  sediment 
may  accumulate  and  overflow  a  portion  of  the  mine  before  it  is 
observed  and  can  be  removed.  If  the  channel  is  on  one  side,  it 
may  always  be  uncovered,  and  any  obstruction  is  soon  detected 
and  removed.  In  all  cases,  no  matter  where  the  drain  is  located, 
it  should  .be  easy  of  access  at  any  tin?.e.  If  parts  of  a  drain  are 
necessarily  covered,  where  there  is  loose  rock  or  gravel,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  such  parts  spacious  and  of  mason-work.  Wooden 
culverts  are  liable  to  decay,  particularly  in  a  mine ;  and  if  the 
location  of  the  culvert  is  inacc^aible,  it  cannot  easily  be  replaced 
without  much  disturbance.  This  is  the  more  serious  if  the  road- 
way extends  over  such  culverts.  The  siae  and  fall  of  a  drain  is 
calculated  according  to  the  laws  regulating  the  motion  of  water 
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in  canals ,  but  as  there  are  many  modifications  of  tliose  laws,  on 
account  of  obstructions,  we  are  not  justified  in  referring  to  them. 
The  location,  size  and  fall  of  the  drains  is  chiefiy  ascertained  by 
observation.  One  foot  fall  in  one  hundred  feet  of  length  ia  con- 
sidered sufficient  in  all  instances;  but  as  this,  in  long  levels, 
causes  a  considerable  loss  in  the  depth  of  a  mine,  less  fall  is  taken 
in  many  cases,  and  the  size  of  the  channels  increased,  One  foot 
fall  in  one  thousand  feet  causes  a  considerable  current ;  but  the 
water  must  be  clear,  or  the  df^n  is  liable  to  obstruction.  A  deep 
pool  provided  at  the  head  of  the  drain  will  retain  most  of  the 
mud  issuing  from  the  workrooms  and  roads,  and  pass  the  water 
free  from  sediment.  Such  pools  may  be  cleared  of  their  contents 
when  filled,  and  serve  a  good  purpose  in  draining  a  mine  to  its 
lowest  depth. 

By  Pumps. — ^Mnch  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  pumps,  in  order  to  drain  mines  with  the  least  possible 
expense.  "We  shall  not  allude  to  the  numerous  forma  of  pump- 
ing-machines  which  have  been  contrived  in  past  times,  nor  to 
many  of  the  imperfect  means  for  pumping  at  present  in  use.  "We 
ehall,  .however,  describe  that  kind  of  machinery  which  is  suitable 
to  perform  the  most  labor  with  the  least  expense.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  hoisting  of  water  by  means  of  the  TOpe  and  barrel 
in  former  pages,  and  shall  confine  our  present  remarks  to  pumps 
only.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  in  mechanics  and  the  con- 
struction of  machinery,  we  find  men  who  waste  time  and  means 
on  the  invention  of  machinery  for  lifting  water,  which  never  will 
successfully  compete  with  well-constructed  pumps.  The  prinei-. 
pies  governing  the  construction  of  pumps  are  not  so  generally 
observed  as  they  should  be.  We  state,  for  this  reason,  those 
laws  which  govern  them. 

Principles  of  the  Pump. — There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
pnmps, — ^the  sucking,  the  lifting,  and  the  forcing-pump ;  all  these 
are  used  in  mines,  and  often  the  whole  of  them  in  one  set.  The 
sucking-pump  consists  essentially  of  the  cylinder,  the.  sucking- 
pipe,  the  piston  with  its  valve,  and  the  sleeping-valve  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sucking-pipe,  When  the  lower  end  of  the 
sucking-pipe  ia  immersed  in  a  reservoir  containing  water,  and  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder  raised,  the  air  contained  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the  sleeping-valve  will  expand,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  evacuated  by  the  piston.  The  density  of  the 
air  without  the  pipe  is  greater  than  the  density  of  that  within, 
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and  pressing  upon  the  water  forces  it  into  tte  pipe  through,  tte 
sucking-valve,  so  high  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium  between  the 
external  and  internal  air.  As  the  air  within  is  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  moved  by  the  piston,  an  equal  amount  of 
water  will  be  pressed  into  the  pump  to  fill  the  space  evacuated 
by  the  piston.  The  density  of  the  air  within  and  that  without 
having  become  equal,  the  sleeping-valve  shuts  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  prevents  the  flowing  out  of  the  water  from  the  sucking-pipe. 
The  piston  being  now  depressed,  it  will  compress  t!ie  air  within ; 
this  causes  the  valvo  to  open,  and  the  air  escapes  through  it.  It 
is  easily  conceived  that  this  play  of  the  piston,  when  repeated, 
will  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  height.  It  would  raise  it  to  an 
indefinite  height  if  the  air,  or  the  gas  formed  by  water  in  a 
vacuum,  was  not  elastic.  "When  the  column  of  water  thus  raised 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  vacuum, 
which  height  is  indicated  by  the  barometer,  the  piston  may  be 
raised,  but  it  will  produce  only  an  elastic  fluid.  Either  the  water 
will  evaporate  and  condense  with  the  motion  of  the  piston,  or  if 
there  ia  any  air  in  the  pump  it  will  expand  and  (condense,  follow- 
ing the  motion  of  the  piston.  When  nothing  interferes  with  the 
motion  of  the  water  in  the  sucfcing-pipe,  and  when  the  piston 
closes  perfectly  air-tight  in  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  the  water 
may  be  raised  to  the  average  height  of  SS  feet — the  greatest 
height  34  feet.  In  practice  this  hei^t  never  can  be  obtained  for 
the  following  reasons.  There  is  always  a  loss  of  height,  because 
there  is  friction  between  the  water  and  the  pipe,  which  diminishes 
its  motion.  The  sleeping-valve  always  loses  a  little  water  as  it 
shuts.  The  valve  of  the  piston  loses  also  from  the  saine  cause ; 
and  if  the  piston  does  not  fit  closely  to  the  cylinder,  there  is  a 
loss  of  height  in  the  water.  As  smooth  surfaces  diminish  friction, 
particularly  between  fluids  and  solid  matter,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  make  the  interior  of  pipes  as  smooth  as  possible.  The 
loss  of  power  in  the  sleeping-valve  is  partly  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  valve  resisting  the  upward  motion  of  the  watea",  and  partly 
oy  the  impact  of  the  valve  when  open,  which  prevents  its  quick 
return ;  and  as  the  water  suffers  less  from  this  cause,  it  will  flow 
')ack  before  the  valve  is  shut  again.  In  both  cases,  it  is, 
.nerefore,  advantageous  to  make  the  valve  as  light  as  possible,  in 
order  to  oppose  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the  motion  of  the  water. 
The  loss  in  power,  or  in  the  height  of  water  in  the  pump,  is  here  in 
Droportion  to  the  weight  of  the  valve.     If  a  sleeping- valve  cover- 
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iag  one  square  incli  weiglied  15  pounds,  it  would  not  admit  of  tlio 
passage  of  auy  water,  for  that  weight  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  weight  of  the  valve  causes  therefore  a  loss  in  the 
proportion  of  its  weight  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  loss  is  in- 
creased when  we  consider  the  impact  of  the  valve,  lu  the  sleeping- 
valve  of  a  sucking-pump  there  la  therefore  a  oonsiderahle  loss  oi 
power,  which  may  be  diminished  or  increased  by  altering  the  weight 
of  the  valve.  The  valve  in  the  piston  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions as  the  sleeping-valve.  If  the  piston  valve  is  of  great  weight  it 
will  resist  the  motion  of  elastic  fluids  considerably ;  that  of  water  it 
caiinot  affeet  bnt  by  the  friction,  which  it  causes  in  opposing  its 
weight  to  the  motion  of  the  water.  On  the  return  of  the  piston, 
after  having  arrived  at  its  culmination,  a  considerable  loss  is 
caused  by  the  impact  of  the  valve,  which  is  greater  in  a  heavy 
than  in  a  light  one.  We  see  here,  that  the  weight  of  a  valve  ex- 
erts considerable  influence  on  the  effect  of  a  pump,  particularly 
on  that  of  a  sucking-pump. 

The  form  of  valves  is  of  not  less  importance  than  their 
weight.  A  poppet-valve,  in  the  form  of  a  flat  dish,  is  the  most 
imperfect,  because  it  is  heavy,  and  does  not  afford  a  favorable 
form  for  the  passage  of  water.  The  conical  poppet-valve  is  bet- 
ter than  the  flat  dish.  It  causes  less  disturbance  in  the  current 
than  the  first  valve,  but  it  loses  water  because  it  is  heavy  and 
shuts  slowly.  Balls  and  cones  are  valves  working  well  in  small 
pumps,  biit  are  inapplicable  in  large  ones.  In  pumps  for  mines 
hardly  any  other  form  of  valve  can  be  apphed  to  advantage  than 
that  of  the  trap-valve.  We  allude  to  th^se  particularly  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  valves  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  for  their  weight 
must  be  lifted  by  the  moving  power  before  any  water  can  pass.  If 
the  weight  of  a  valve  is  great,  the  power  required  for  raising  it  must 
also  be  considerable.  The  weight  of  the  valve  should  be  so  regu- 
lated that  its  pressure  upon  its  bearing  may  be  small,  and  that  it 
may  be  raised  with  the  least  power.  When  the  valve  is  raised  to  its 
maximum,  it  should  be  as  light  as  at  the  bottom,  that  its  tendency 
to  shut  may  not  be  retarded  by  impact.  It  must  be  quicker  in  its 
returning  motion  than  the  motion  of  the  water.  We  find  here  that 
the  horizontal  position  of  a  valve  is  contrary  to  principle,  and  that 
aperfectlyverticaloneisthebest.  The  vertical  valve  has  its  disad- 
vantages in  connection  with  vertical  pumps ;  because  it  always  re- 
quires curves  to  be  made  in  the  pipes  leading  the  water  to  and 
ft'om  it.  What  is  here  gained  in  the  form  of  the  valve  is  lost  in  the 
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curve  of  tbe  pipes.  It  is  therefore  of  little  advantage  to  employ 
vertical  valves ;  tbe  same  may  be  said  of  inclined  valves;  and  tbe 
question  rests  then  with  the  horizontal  trap-valve  only.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  form  is  tbe  most  advantageona ;  but  there 
are  objections  to  the  common  metal  valve,  and  also  to  tbe  leather 
valve.  The  common  metal  valve,  as  represented  in  iig.  61,  is  a 
good  one,  but  in  heavy  pumps  it 
ciuses  strong  vibrations,  and  re- 
quires constant  repair.  This  valve 
could  be  fastened  to  a  spring,  either 
of  steel  or  India-rubber,  so  that 
it  would  be  repulsed  in  every  posi- 
tion, and  nowhere  at  rest.  When  a 
vilve  is  shut  with  pressure  upon  it, 
it  must  be  so  far  lifted  by  a  spring 
aa  to  balance  its  own  weight,  and 
also  some  of  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure of  the  water ;  but  the  spring  must  not  open  the  valve. 
When  it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  a  spring  should  force  it 
back  iu  advance  of  tbe  returning  water. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  complied  with  in  practice,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  any  kind  of  valve  affording  a  large  passage  would 
answer.  Such  suitable  arrangements  with  valves  may  be  possi- 
ble ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  perform  well  and  which 
we  can  recommend  Recently  a  moi^t  perfect  form  of  valve  for 
:r-pumps  of  limited  j  ressure  h,is  made  its  appearance.   In  fi 


62  we  have  represented  one  form  of  this  vilve  ind  m  the  course  of 
this  chapter  we  shall  allude  to  some  others.  The  valve  if>  here 
formed  simply  by  a  sheet  of  vulcaniaed  India-rabber,  J  of  an  inch 
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thick,  in  small  valves,  and  increasing  to  J  an  inci.  in  thickness  in 
large  valves.  The  under  side,  npon  which  the  rubber  rests,  is 
represented  in  fig,  63,  It  is  a  east-iron  frame,  round  or  square 
as  the  case  may  be,  having  a  cross-bar  in  the  middle  of  its  area 
upon  which  the  top  and  the  rnbber  is  screwed.  The  whole  area 
of  this  plate  consists  of  ojilong  openings  for  water,  J  of  an  inch 
in  width  for  small  pumps,  and  from  that  to  5  an  inch  in  width  for 
large  pumps,  and  a  pressure  of  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  oblong  holes  in  thia  plate  may  form  a  grate  like  that 
in  a  stove,  or  the  bars  may  be  divided  into  compartments  by 
cross-bars,  which  in  the  mean  time  stiffen  the  plate  and  prevent 
ite  injury  by  slight  causes.  The  sheet  of  India-rubber  which  ia 
screwed  down  in  the  middle,  is  easily  lifted  by  the  slightest  pre- 
Bure  from  below,  and  the  openings  in  the  bottom  plate  having  a 
somewhat  inclined  direction,  lift  the  valve  very  gently,  and  force 
it  all  at  once  to  the  full  width  against  its  angular  support.  It 
offers  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  passing  water  by  its  own 
weight;  it  merely  diminishes  the  passage  for  water.  With  the 
returning  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  water  presses  back  upon  the 
valve,  passing  through  holes  in  the  angular  support.  Thia  valva 
causes  less  loss  of  power  than  the  best  valves  of  other  forms ; 
and  gravity,  which  causes  considerable  contraction  of  the  current 
of  water  in  other  cases,  has  little  influence  npon  it.  The  small 
openings  in  the  bottom  plate  occasion  some  loss  of  power  by 
friction,  bat  these  holes  may  be  polished,  and  in  that  case  the  loss 
is  small.  The  greatest  advantage  of  thia  valve  is  its  soft  bearing 
and  perfectly  close  fit,  which  in  mines  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  because  the  waters  of  a  mine  often  contain  impurities  and 
sand,  which  cause  metal  valves  to  close  imperfectly.  The 
simplicity  of  this  valve  is  another  recommendation  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated  in  mines, 

Lifting-Pump. —When  water  is  raised  in  the  sucking-pipe, 
which  in  practice  should  not  be  higher  than  20  or  25  feet,  and 
the  piston .  is  hollow  and  provided  with  valves,  it  will  pass 
ihrough  the  piston  and  ascend  to  any  height  we  please.  Thia 
height  is  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  material.  In  fig.  64  a 
lifting-pump  is  represented,  which  shows  the  sleeping- valve  con- 
siderably above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sucking-pipe,  Thia 
arrangement  is  necessary  where  the  sucking-pipe  dips  into  an  in- 
accessible pool  of  water.  In  such  cases  all  that  kind  of  machinery 
which  is  liable  to  need  repairs  must  be  easily  accessible.     It  is 
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not  necessary  to  place  tie  sleeping-valve  in  the  cyliader,  or  cloaa 
to  the  piston,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  It  is  sufficient  if  the 
valve  is  atove  the  surface  of  the  pool  from  which  the  pump 
draws  its  water.  When  the  water  in  the  lifting-pump  is  raised 
to  the  height  necessary  for  its  discharge,  a 
mouth-piece  is  appended  to  the  vertical  pipe, 
which  may  be  directed  to  any  point  which 
well  secures  the  flowing  off  of  the  water.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  sleeping- 
valve,  the  form  of  valve  and  its  operation  has 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  effect  of  the 
pump.  If  the  valve  in  the  piston  is  heavy  it 
will  press  upon  the  passing  water,  contract  the 
passage  for  it,  and  cause  friction.  If  the  mate- 
rial of  the  pump,  that  is,  piston-rod,  levers,  or 
other  machinery  connected  with  it,  is  elastic,  or 
if  any  gas  is  in  the  water,  or  the  water  warm, 
the  elasticity  thus  produced  will  cause  an  os- 
cillation in  the  column  of  water  ahove  the  pis- 
ton, and  this  by  its  impact  will  occasion  a 
considerable  loss  of  power,  particularly  when 
the  column  of  water  is  high.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect 
in  a  liiiing-pnmp,  that  the  valves  should  be 
:  light  and  the  machinery  of  the  most  rigid 
material.  The  above-mentioned  valve,  with 
iron  pumps  and  machinery,  is  for  these  rea- 
S'  erfect 

UfJ^istons. — It  is  an  essential  condition  in  pumps  that  pistons 
should  fit  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  This  object  can- 
not be  obtained  in  sc[uare  pumps,  for  -frhich  reason  they  are  im- 
perfect machines.  Wooden  cyUnders  are  liable  to  abrasion,  and 
consequently  soon  cause  leakage  at  the  piston,  for  which  reason 
wood  is  a  very  imperfect  material  for  pumps,  even  for  those  of 
low  elevation.  Wood  is  not  strong  nor  close-grained ;  it  is  liable 
to  filtration  through  its  pores,  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for 
making  good  pumps  for  high  elevations.  Pistons  should  fit  tight 
in  the  cylinder,  and  afford  as  much  opening  for  the  passage  of 
water  as  possible.  In  fig.  65  we  represent  a  piston,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge,  is  the  most  perfect  for  a 
lifting-pump  of  limited  height.     It  is  made  of  iron  or  brass,  as 
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the  case  may  be,  cast  in  one  piece,  and  turned.  The  packing  ia 
produced  by  a  series  of  steel  rings,  one  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  so  as  to  fit  closely  between  themselves ;  these  rings  are 
spring-hardened,  and  their  diameter  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 


diameter  of  the  ej  Imder  of  lhe  pump,  so  that  the  el  isticity  of  the 
rings  may  cauae  a  clo'^e  fat  m  <ill  part^  Theae  iings  are  held 
at  the  face  of  the  piston  and  in  their  plioes  by  a  cucular  ring 
screwed  firmly  on  the  top  of  thf  piston,  so  as  to  gi\e  but  very 
little  play  to  them  The  length  of  one  of  these  rings  13  a  little 
less  than  the  cm-umference  of  the  cyhndei,  and  the  open 
space  thus  ciused  m  one  of  the  rings  la  covered  bj  the  sound 
part  of  the  next  ring  The  piston  itself  forms  a  grate,  similar 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  66,  with  this  difference,  that  here  no 
solid  bar  traverses  the  area.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  small  bars 
and  oblong  or  rectangular  spaces ;  the  centre,  containing  the  pis- 
ton-rod and  the  circumference,  shows  the  only  solid  parts.  Above 
the  piston,  some  inches  distant,  a  round  plate  is  screwed  to  the 
rod,  which  is  permanently  fixed  in  its  place.  This  plate  is  also 
pierced  with  a  number  of  round  boles,  or  forms  a  grating  of  ob- 
long apertures,  similar  to  those  in  the  piston,  A  sheet  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber,  larger  than  the  last  described  plate,  plays  up 
and  down  with  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  resting  either  upon  the 
piston,  in  the  upward  motion,  or  against  the  plate  in  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  piston.  In  this  manner  the  apertures  in 
the  piston  are  either  shut  or  opened,  according  to  the  rhotion 
of  the  piston.  The  water  thus  passing  through  the  aper- 
tures, finds  a  circular  space  around  the  plate  above,  which  is  its 
passage.  In  this  arrangement  a  considerable  loss  of  power  is 
caused  by  the  descent  of  the  India-rubber  sheet.     This  loss  is 
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oqiml  to  a  part  of  the  distance  traversed  by  the  sheet,  compared 
to  the  stroke  of  the  pump.  We  may  here  employ  the  valve 
shown  in  fig.  66 ;  but  this  diminishes  the  aperture  in  the 
piston  by  the  sohd  bar  in  the  diameter ;  still  we  are  inclined  to 
"  r  the  form  of  fig.  67  superior  to  that  of  fig.  68. 


'^P 


Force-Pump. — This  kind  of  pump  has  no  valve  in  the  piston, 
by  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  lifting-pump.  The 
piston  is  here  solid,  and  the  water  is  driven  to  some  side-pipe  in 
which  the  lifting-valve  is  fastened.  In  fig.  69  a  common  force- 
pump  is  shown.  The  solid  piston  is  moving  in  a  metal  cylinder, 
which  may  be  either  of  cast-iron,  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal.  The 
water  is  sucked  from  the  pool  by  its  upward  motion,  and  drawn 
into  the  cylinder ;  when  it  returns  or  descends,  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  sucking-valve  closes.  The  force- 
valve  is  now  opened,  which  admits  the  water  into  a  pipe,  when 
it  may  be  raised  to  the  desired  height. 

We  here  very  soon  perceive  what  causes  the  chief  loss  of 
power  in  this  pump.  The  water,  in  being  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der, has  attained  a  certain  direction  in  its  motion,  and  when 
arrived  at  its  maximum  of  speed  and  elevation,  it  is  suddenly 
stopped  and  its  motion  changed.  Water  is  almost  inelastic,  and 
any  sudden  alteration  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  will  create 
considerable  resistance  in  its  particles ;  it  therefore  reacts  upon 
the  piston,  causing  much  loss  of  power.  This  ]  oss  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  speed  of  the  piston,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  far 
from  the  cube  of  that  speed.  These  pumj»  are  not  well  adapted 
for  use  in  mines.  They  rei^uire  much  repair,  are  expensive  in 
the  first  cost,  and  also  in  consequence  of  loss  of  power. 

Force-pumps  similar  in  principle  to  the  above,  but  different 
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m  construction,  are  extensively  employed  in  English  mines,  and 
in  water-works  for  supplying  cities  with  water.  This  circum- 
stance is  a  recommendation,  but  it  does  not  make  these  pumps 
better ;  and  if  we  blindly  imitate  what  has  been  done  by  otheia, 
we  may  be  led  into  the  same  error. 


M 


Iq  fig.  70,  is  a  pump  of  this  kind.  Instead  of  a  piston  a 
plunger  is  used,  or  second  cylinder  playing  in  the  main  cylinder, 
which  latter  is  here  a  common  strong  cast-iron  pipe.  The  only  ad- 
vantage this  pump  possesses  over  the  above-mentioned  force-pump, 
is  the  absence  of  the  piston  rod,  which  does  away  with  tho  stuf&ng 
box  for  it,  and  also  the  friction  caused  by  it  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  small  advantage,  when  we  consider  that  the  stuffing 
bos  for  the  pump,  fig.  69,  is  a  mere  guide,  and  that  a  piston  can 
be  more  accurately  adjusted  to  the  cylinder  so  as.  to  aiford  a  close 
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g  than  a  plunger.     The  motion  of  the  water  is  here  the 

1,  and  a  similar  kind  of  action  and  reaction  ia  produced,  and 
the  same  loss  of  power  must  consequently  ensue.  These  pumpa 
are  useful  when  an  exceedingly  slow  motion  of  the  piston  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  required  amount  of  water.  If  a  pump  of 
this  kind  is  chosen  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  do  the  work  with  a 
slow  motion,  it  will  answer  admirably  well ;  but  lifting-pumps  of 
large  dimensions  work  as  well  or  even  better.  In  leading  pipes  a 
long  distance,  or  forcing  water  to  a  considerable  height  hy  cue  set  of 
pumps,  it  is  most  useful  to  employ  force-pumps,  because  when  the 
piston  rod  of  the  lifting-pump  descends  through  long  pipes,  its 
size  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  pipes  must  be  made  wide  and 
strong.  Force-pumps  are  therefore  necessary  in  deep  mines, 
where  no  room  can  be  provided  for  a  successive  set  of  lifting- 
pumps. 

Pipes. — This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  relation 
to  the  drainage  of  mines  hj  pumps ;  for  all  the  water  raised  by 
the  pump  must  be  conducted  in  suitable  pipes  to  the  desired 
height ;  and  as  the  expense  caused  in  their  purchase  is  an  im- 
portant item,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  di- 
mensions, in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  cost  as  well,  as  imperfect 
work.  "When  a  pipe  is  filled  with  water,  or  any  fluid,  it  presses 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pipe  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  head. 
Pipes  must  be  equally  wide  throughout  their  length ;  no  contrac- 
tions of  any  kind  should  be  permitted;  evenbulgings  are  disad- 
vantageous to  the  motion  of  water  when  imperfectly  made. 
Curves,  and  particularly  sharp  angles,  are  highly  objectionable. 
If  such  angles  or  knees  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  radius  for  the  curvature  as  long  as  possible.  "When  such  a 
curvature  is  not  a  part  of  a  small  circle,  and  not  an  acute  angle, 
its  influence  on  the  motion  of  water  in  the  pipe  may  be  neglected ; 
but  in  all  eases  where  a  pipe  turns  short,  or  doubles  an  angle, 
the  loss  in  power  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  fiiction  of  water  in  pipes  is  considerable,  particularly 
under  great  velocities.  If  we  call  V  the  velocity  with  which 
water  flows  in  straight  pipes,  L  the  length  of  the  pipes,  H  the 
height  of  water  or  head,  and  E  the  radius  of  the  pipe,  the  velocity 
in  the  pipe  will  be 

T  =  53-58  X  ^/WEA 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  loss  in  power  increases  with  the 
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square  of  the  velocity,  and  that  the  least  velocity  is  the  moat  ad- 
vantageous in  practice.  Freq^uently  we  find  the  velocities  in 
water  conduit  pipes  great,  and  of  course  a  considerable  loss  of 
power  is  experienced.  As  a  rule,  we  may  state  that  water  should 
not  move  with  a  greater  velocity  than  i  feet  per  second  in  smooth 
and  straight  pipes.  In  curved  pipes  the  velocity  should  be  less, 
and  in  curved  and  contracted  pipes  still  less.  In  the  latter  case 
the  velocity  should  not  exceed  2  feet  per  second,  and  this  should 
hfi  reduced  one  half  if  the  pipe  is  longer  than  100  diameters.  "We 
thus  perceive  that  curves  and  contractions  in  pipes,  to  which 
roughness  inay  be  added,  are  imperfections  which  should  be 
avoided  by  all  means.  They  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  pipes,  and  thus  the  cost  is  increased. 

The  thickness  required  for  pipes  is  determined  by  the  pressure 
which  may  act  upon  their  walls.  The  higher  the  water  is  in  a 
vertical  pipe,  the  greater  is  the  pressure  it  will  exert,  and  hence  the 
strength  of  the  pipe  must  be  proportionate.  As  the  tendency  to 
rupture  also  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  it  follows 
that  the  larger  the  diameter  the  more  metal  will  be  required  to 
withstand  the  pressure.  If  we  call  the  diameters  of  two  pipes  D 
and  d,  the  perpendicular  height  of  water  in  the  pipes  H  and  A, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  pipes  T  and  t,  we  obtain  the  following 
equation,  T:  t  ::  HxD;AX(?.  "When  the  value  of  one  of 
these  sizes  for  a  certain  material  is  known,  we  obtain  the 
other  very  readily ;  that  is,  if  we  know  that  a  certain  pipe  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  certain  pressure,  we  find  the  thickness  of 
another  pipe  by  substituting  the  values  in  the  equation. 

Experiments  on  varioi^  materials  have  shown  that  if  we-  ex- 
press E  =  T  in  twelfths  of  an  inch,  H  in  feet,  and  D  in  inches,  the 
strength  of  material  must  be  as  the  following  numbers.  For  lead 
E  =  -^  ;  for  cast-kon  E  =  ^^i  ^^^  ^'^^  wooden  pipes  with 
iron  rings  E  ^  ~^.  The  thickness  of  a  pipe  is  therefore  as  the 
height,  and  it  should  increase  with  the  latter.  When  a  set  of  pipes 
of  a  certain  height  are  properly  constructed,  the  upper  part  may  be 
either  thinner,  or  made  of  a  weaker  material  in.  case  it  is  cheaper. 
Cast-iron  pipes  are  the  most  common  in  mines,  and  in  fact  are  the 
only  practicable  pipes ;  but  as  this  material  is  Hahle  to  great  va- 
riation in  quality,  and  also  the  thickness  of  cast-iron  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  uniformity,  we  should  increase  the  strength 
foTmd  by  the  above  formula  at  least  26  or  SO  per  cent.    "We  find, 
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tben,  for  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  is  to  bear  a  pressure  of  water  50 
feet  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  E  =  ~~  =  1-5,  or  \  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Such  a  pipe  cannot  he  cast,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  six  inches  bore  must  contain  half 
ah  inch  of  iron.  This  would  afford  strength  for  200  feet  head, 
hut  as  the  formula  indicates,  the  extreme  thickness,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  extend  pipes  of  half  an  inch  metal  and  6  inch  bore  lower 
down  than  150  feet.  Bach  additional  40  feet  in  depth  recLuires 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  additional  thickness  of  metal. 

The  quantity  of  water  farnislied  by  a  stroke  of  a  pump  is  exactly 
eqiial  to  the  space  which  is  formed  by  the  piston  in  the  cylinder ; 
that  is,  it  is  ec|_uivalent  to  the  height  of  stroke  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  piston.  If  E  is  the  radius  of  the  piston,  or  bore  of  the 
cylinder,  and  S  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  quantity  of  water 
furnished  by  each  stroke  =  K*  K  3'1415  X  S.  The  height  to 
which  the  water  is  lifted  has  no  influence  upon  this  result.  "We 
assume  in  this  formula  that  no  water  is  lost  by  the  valves,  which 
is  not  the  case,  as  we  have  seen  above.  As  this  loss  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  valve,  we  cannot  introduce  a  genera!  coeffi- 
cient which  shall  express  it.  The  loss  is  often  considerable,  but 
as  the  water  is  not  lifted  which  thus  flows  back,  the  diminution 
of  power  is  not  directly  as  the  quantity,  but  a  permanent  part  of 
it.  Leakage  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  is  calculated  on 
similar  principles  as  the  loss  caused  by  the  valves. 

By  actual  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that  a  man  may  lifi 
80  gallons  of  water  in  one  minute  10  feet  high,  by  a  good  pump. 
He  will,  therefore,  lift  160  gaUons  5  feet  high,  and  40  gallons  20 
feet  high  in  the  sam6  time.  The  labor  performed  by  men,  ani- 
mals, and  machinery,  is  always  a  product  of  time  and  power; 
and  as  a  man  or  a  machine  can  make  advantageously  but  a  cer- 
tain number  of  motions  in  a  certain  time  when  applying  their 
power,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  dimensions 
of  a  pump  to  the  kind  and  form  of  motive-power  which  we 
employ.  A  man  may  make  from  60  to  80  motions  per  minute 
without  over-exertion ;  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  admit  of 
such  a  number ;  and  if  a  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  are  employed 
to  move  a  piston  directly,  or  by  a  lever,  the  dimensions  used 
must  be  such  that  the  power  of  the  men  can  be  profitably  ap- 
plied. The  above  standard;  that  is,  80  gallons  lifted  10  feet  in 
one  minute,  is  a  high  result  for  a  man's  labor.     It  brings  the 
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unit  of  ilia  power  to  80  X  8  X  10  =  6400  pounds  one  foot  high  in 
one  minute,  a  result  wliich  is,  for  the  average  of  human  labor,  bj 
one  half  too  high.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  cases  when  we  cal- 
culate the  size  of  a  pump,  it  is  advantageous  to  assume  a  high 
standard,  of  the  unit  power,  because  it  will  furnish  a  larger  sized 
pump  than  a  low  standard.  "We  take  thus  for  one  man,  6,400 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  in  one  minute ;  for  the  labor  of  an 
OS  15,000;  for  that  of  a  mule  20,000;  and  for  that  of  a  horse 
30,000;  and  for  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water-wheel,  40,000  may  he 
assumed.  But  as  the  elements  by  which  the  labor  of  such  ma- 
chines is  estimated  are  exceedingly  variable,  we  calculate  the  size 
of  pumps  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to  be  lifted 
by  them.  A  man  may  lift  by  his  arms  a  certain  load  80  times  2 
feet  high,  and  if  he  is  to  lift  80  gallons  10  feet  high  in  a  minute, 
he  must  lift  1  gallon  10  feet  high  with  every  stroke,  or  every 
motion  of  his  body ;  and  as  his  hands  can  move  but  2  feet  high, 
he  must  either  apply  a  lever  of  1  :  5,  or  hft  the  same  q^uantity  of 
water  which  is  in  the  space  of  the  10  feet  in  height,  only  2  feet 
high.  We  have  seen  above  that  water  in  pipes  should  not  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  3  feet  per  second,  and  for  practical 
purposes  2  feet  are  preferable  to  3.  When  water  is  to  be  lifted 
10  feet  high  80  times  in  a  minute,  this  will  give  a  velocity  of 
— ---  =  13'3  feet,  this  divided  by  2  furnishes  a  motion  nearly  7 
times  too  rapid  for  water  in  pipes.  The  dimension  of  the  pipe 
must  be  such  as  to  contain  1  gallon  of  water  in  1-9  foot  of  length. 
If  now  the  piston  or  the  cylinder  is  equally  wide  with  the  pipe, 
the  man  must  be  placed  so  as  to  make  2  feet  motion  in  producing 
1'9  foot  in  the  pump.  The  piston  or  cylinder  of  a  pump  is  gen- 
erally made  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pipes,  because  the  valve 
contracts  the  passage  in  small  pumps  at  least  to  one  half,  and  the 
cylinder  is  for  these  reasons  one  half  wider  than  the  pipes,  which 
causes  it  to  have  twice  the  area  of  the  pipe.  The  velocity  of  the 
piston  is  therefore  half  that  of  the  water  in  the  pipes,  and  amounts 
to  ^  =  '95  of  a  foot  for  each  motion  of  the  man.  This  '95  of  a 
foot  in  length  of  the  cylinder  must  contain  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  as  one  gallon  is  one  eighth  of  a  cubic  foot,  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  must  be,  when  a  gallon  is  215  inches,  equal  to  5  inches. 
In  this  calculation  we  have  not  estimated  the  loss  of  water  caused 
by  the  valves.  If  we  assume  that  this  is  }  of  the  whole  amount 
of  water  raised  by  each  stroke,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must 
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be  6  ineiies  in  order  to  furnisli  the  80  gallons  per  minute.  Tc 
this  pump  a  lever  must  be  applied  at  the  longest  end  of  wliich 
the  man  works.  As  his  motion  is  2  feet,  the  leverage  must  be 
— ,  or  nearly  2  to  1. 

This  calculation  ia  appHed  to  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  if  the 
motion  is  only  two  feet  the  area  of  the  piston  must  be  5  times  as 
large,  or  the  stroke  five  times  increased.  If  the  height  to  which 
the  water  must  be  raised  is  20  feet,  the  area  of  the  piston  can  be 
half  of  that  for  ten  feet,  or  the  stroke  of  the  pump  mr^t  be  dimi- 
nished as  the  height  increases.  Ten  times  the  height  of  water 
requires  a  piston  ten  times  less,  and  ten  times  smaller  pipes  for 
the  same  amount  of  water.  As  the  areas  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameters,  the  diameter  of  a  pump  is  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  heights,  or  aa  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of 
water.  Generally,  the  diameters  of  pumps  are  D  :  i^  : :  VH  x  Q  : 
^h  X  q,  in  which  formula  D  and  d  axe  diameters,  H  and  h. 
heights,  Q  and  q  quantities. 

Loss  of  Power  in  Pumps. — The  loss  of  power  in  a  pump  is 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  piston  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder ; 
friction  in  the  machinery  which  sets  the  piston  in  motion ;  and 
friction  of  water  in  the  pipes  and  valves,  and  impact.  The  fric- 
tion of  a  good  metalhc  piston  is  not  more  than  ^^  or  -.'^  of  that 
of  the  power  applied.  Leather,  hemp,  or  India-rubber  cause  ^ 
loss  of  the  power  applied.  The  loss  by  friction  between  cast- 
iron  and  wrought-iron  is  -^  of  the  moving  power ;  it  ia  less  be- 
tween brass  and  iron.  Iron  is  very  much  corroded  by  the  water 
of  a  mine,  and  if  the  first  cost  is  not  considered,  it  is  advisable 
to  line  the  pump  cyhnders  or  plungers  with  brass.  The  height 
of  a  piston  should  be  at  least  \  of  the  diameter  for  metal  pack- 
ing ;  and  for  steel  rings  at  least  \  of  that  length  should  be  the 
length  of  the  packing.  The  friction  caused  by  those  parts  of  the 
machinery  which  set  the  piston  in  motion  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
piston  itself,  when  well  made.  All  other  losses  added  to  the 
above,  increase  the  loss  of  power— in  a  good  pump  to  one-third 
of  the  power  applied;  in  ordinary  pumps  to  one-half;  and  in 
ill-constructed  pumps  to  still  more  than  one-half. 

Length  of  Stroke. — There  must  be  a  certain  limit  to  the  length 
of  stroke ;  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the  largest  pumps  the  stroke 
should  not  be  more  than  8  to  10  feet,  and  in  hand-pumps  pro- 
portionately less.     We  have  seen  on  what  basis  the  stroke  of  a 
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pump  is  calculated  for  any  power.  That  rule,  however,  would 
make  tHe  stroke  in  Heavy  pumps  too  short.  A  consideration 
which  has  most  influence  upon  the  length  of  stroke  is  the  loss 
of  water  through  the  valves,  which  amounts  to  a  considerable 
per  centage  in  pumps  with  large  valves  and  short  stroke ;  and 
as  this  loss  is  uniform,  and  is  the  same  for  the  long  or  the  short 
stroke,  it  follows  that  a  long  stroke  offers  advantages  in  this 
respect  Another  consideration  is  the  size  of  the  piston-rods ; 
here  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  long  stroke,  because  the 
force  required  to  move  a  small  piston  is  not  so  great  as  that  to 
move  a  large  one,  and  the  section  of  the  rod  may  be  smaller  for 
these  reasons.  The  only  objection  to  the  long  stroke  is  the  loss 
of  power  by  increased  friction  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
diameter.  This  loss  however  is  not  serious,  considering  the  ad' 
vantages  of  the  long  stroke.  In  this  respect  the  foree-pump  with 
a  plunger  has  advantages  over  the  lifting-pump,  because  it  has 
no  valve  and  its  size  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pipes,  while 
that  of  the  lifting-pump  must  be  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  and 
in  very  large  pumps  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  size 
of  the  pipea  We  see  no  serious  objections  to  any  length  of 
stroke,  which  is  not  limited  by  practical  considerations.  It  may 
be  urged  that  long  cylinders  cannot  be  bored  correctly ;  this  is 
no  serious  obstacle,  for  a  plunger  may  be  turned  40  feet  long  and 
be  perfectly  straight  and  round ;  and  if  the  advantages  of  a  long 
stroke  are  so  favorable  as  to  outweigh  those  of  the  lifting-pump 
over  the  force-pump,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  latter, 

Piston-Mods. — In  large  and  also  in  deep  pumps,  the  piston-rod 
is  an  object  of  particular  attention,  and  various  means  have  been 
suggested  to  overcome  the  objections  to  long  rods.  This  circum- 
Btance  alone,  is  sufScient  to  balance  all  the  advantages  which  may 
arise  from  an  inchned  shaft.  The  pumps  may  be  set  vertically 
in  all  cases,  but  the  pnmp-rods  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
shafis  and  drifts.  In  inclined  drifts  or  shafts,  a  pump-rod  is  gen- 
erally composed  of  a  number  of  short  rods,  which  are  supported 
and  connected  by  levers  which  rest  on  axes.  In  fig,  71,  is  rep- 
resented a  system  of  such  rods.  These  are  made  of  wood,  mounted 
at  the  ends  with  iron.  The  whole  system  of  these  rods  plays  thus 
with  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  crank,  and  as  they  must  be 
necessarily  heavy,  a  great  deal  of  power  is  lost  by  friction.  Iron 
rods  cannot  be  apphed  in  these  cases,  because  the  distance  from 
one  support  to  the  other  must  be  made  as  long  as  possible.     This 
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is  often  with  irooden  rods  50  feet,  and  from  that  to  100,  for  one 
length  between  two  supports.  An  oscillating  motion  of  any  power 
may  thus  be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  has  been  ex- 
tended in  old  mines  to  many  thousands  of  feet.  In  vertical  shafts, 
similar  pnmp-rods  are  nsed ;  of  course  these  are  not  supported  at 


certain  lengths ;  the  wood  is  screwed  together,  and  if  the  depth 
of  the  mine  is  great,  the  rods  are  supported  by  chains  slung  orer 
pulleys.  In  figs.  72,  73,  and  74,  we  show  the  arrangement  as  it  is 
commonly  made.  The  pump-rods  are  of  wood,  carefiilly  spliced, 
and  secured  by  layers  of  timber  and  iron  hoops.  The  sticks  of 
which  the  whole  length  is  composed,  are  carefully  straightened, 
hewn,  and  planed.  "We  represent  in  the  engraving  three  parts  of 
the  whole  of  a  pump ;  an  upper  part,  fig.  72,  a  middle  part,  fig.  73, 
and  a  lower  part,  fig.  74.  The  mine  may  be  of  any  depth ;  the 
form  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  is  always  the  same ;  the 
middle  part  is  made  longer  or  shorter,  or  the  number  of  pulleys 
increased,  as  circumstances  may  demand.  We  see  here,  the  lower 
part  of  the  whole  set  of  pumps  consists  of  a  sucking  and  lifting- 
pump,  all  the  other  parts,  however  many  there  may  be,  are  force- 
pumps  with  plungers.  The  weight  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pis- 
ton-rods, plungers,  and  all  the  moving  appendages,  is  here  equal  to 
the  column  of  water,  or  to  the  imited  sectional  surfaces  of  the 
plungers,  inclusive  of  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  .pumps,  and 
the  friction  in  the  machinery  of  the  piston-rod.  Hence,  the  weight 
of  the  piston-rod  will  in  its  descent  set  all  the  pumps  in  operation, 
and  the  engine  which  drives  the  pumps  has  merely  to  hft  the 
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piaton-rods.  This  arrangement  is  judicious,  for  tj  it  the  roda 
are  prevented  from  receiving  the  pushing  force,  and,  it  provides 
against  vibrations.  The  rod  has  here  to  sustain,  the  direct  strain 
only;  and  as  wood  as  well  as  wrought-iron  is  strongest  when 
the  force  is  directly  applied,  the  material  is  in  this  position  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Wooden  pump-rods  are  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  others,  preferable  to  metal  rods.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  hereafter. 

In  the  construction  of  pumps  for  deep  mines,  pump-rods  form 
a  moat  important  particular.  They  frequently  are  the  only  cause 
why  a  succession  of  pumps  is  set  one  above  the  other,  and  if  we 
endeavor  to  limit  the  number  of  pumps,  we  lose  the  advantage 
arising  from  working  the  pump  by  the  gravity  of  the  rod,  or  we 
are  exposed  to  injurious  vibrations.  If  we  apply  hfting-pumps, 
we  may  raise  a  column  of  water  to  any  height  by  one  pump,  but 
this  requires  generally,  ponderous  piston-rods,  and  is  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  sets  of  pumps  multiplied.  This  division  of  the 
whole  height  of  a  pump  into  variotis  seta,  ia  in  many  respects  ad- 
vantageous ;  the  rods  and  the  pipes  may  be  lighter,  and  all  the 
machinery  connected  with  them,  so  that  a,  number  of  pumps  of  a 
certain  height  each  is  preferable  to  one  pump  extending  the  whole 
height.  In  all  cases  where  the  height  of  one  pump  exceeds  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  pump  is  constructed,  we  hmit  that  height 
to  the  natiu'e  of  the  material.  We  have  seen  above,  that  cast- 
iron  pipes  of  6  inches  in  diameter  cannot  be  cast  thinner  than  J  an 
inch.  If  we  need  pipes  only  6  inches  wide,  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  take  a  less  height  for  the  pump  than  150  feet,  because 
east-iron  of  that  thickness  can  bear  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  of  that  height.  If  the  pipes  are  wider  than  6  inches,  the 
height  of  the  pumps  must  be  diminished  accordingly,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  increased.  If  the  pump  or  pipe  is  12  inches  wide, 
the  height  can  be  only  75  feet,  or  the  thickness  of  the  iron  must 
be  one  inch.  Are  the  pumps  narrower  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
either  the  iron  can  be  made  thinner,  or,  which  is  preferable,  the 
height  of  the  pumps  may  be  rucreased. 

One  set  of  pumps  is  not  often  made  higher  than  150  feet,  and 
from  that  to  100  feet.  Each  set  throws  its  water  into  a  firmly 
placed  cistern,  from  which  the  next  pump  sucks  it.  The  lowest 
set  Oi"  the  lifiing-pump  is  generally  not  very  high,  and  seldom 
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s  40  or  50  feet.  The  water  in  mines  contains  always  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  which  is  mostly  thrown  out  at  the  first  pump :  if 
this  air  is  permitted,  to  pass  into  the  next  pump  an  equal  volume 
of  water  is  replaced  hy  air,  and  of  course  the  pump  does  not  throw 
so  much  water  as  calculated.  The  sucking  part  of  the  pump  is 
for  these  reasons  never  very  high,  and  often  it  does  not  exceed  8 
or  10  feet.  The  pumps  are  lodged  and  fastened  upon  a  part  of  the 
rook.  In  a  vertical  pit,  this  is  excavated  so  wide  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  platforms  and  of  the  workmen ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  space  of  the  section  is  appropriated  to  the  pumps.  Such  a  pro- 
jection extends  often  8  feet  into  the  pit,  which  forms,  when  in 
solid  rock,  a  strong  chin  or  bracket.  The  cistern  rests  partly  on  this 
bracket ;  the  largest  part  of  it,  however,  is  sunk  into  the  rocli,  a 
chamber  having  been  excavated,  with  a  floor  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bracket.  The  bracket  is  generally  some  few  feet 
high,  and  the  shaft  below  resumes  its  usual  form.  The  division 
of  a  pump  in  deep  pits  has  also  other  advantages,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  collecting  the  water  from  each  height  of  a  set  of  pumps. 
The  water  in  coming  down  from  above  one  of  the  cisterns  is 
gathered  into  it  by  means  of  an  inclined  gutter,  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  fastened  to  it,  as  shown  in  previous  pages.  If  the  depth  of  the 
mine  is  divided  into  various  work-levels,  the  water  from  each 
level  is  gathered  in  the  next  cistern  below  it. 

/Setting  of  a  Pwmp. — Whenever  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  require  a  pump,  that  is,  if  the  use  of  the  whim  and  the  bar- 
rel cannoi  keep  the  mine  dry,  the  first  or  lowest  set  of  pumps  is 
let  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
with  a  valve  piston,  and  forms  a  sucking  and  lifting-pump.  This 
is  of  a  size  sufficient  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  mine,  and  when 
once  lowered  it  is  never  raised  again.  It  is  suspended  on  two 
pairs  of  blocks  or  pulleys,  as  represented  in  fig.  75.  It  is  well 
festened  above,  so  as  to  secure  it  firmly  in  its  place,  and  the 
piston-rod,  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  straight  pipes,  is  secured 
by  a  Btuffing-box.  The  piston  lifts  the  water  high  above  the  top 
of  the  pump.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  highest  pipe  a  leather  hose 
is  attached,  in  which  the  water  is  either  conducted  to  the  nearest 
cistern,  in  case  there  is  already  a  set  of  pumps  fastened  in  the 
shaft,  or  to  the  surface,  and  discharged.  This  flexible  hose  allows 
the  pump  to  be  gradually  lowered,  as  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
sunk  deeper  by  the  workmen.     In  some  cases  the  lower  part  of 
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tlie  pump,  that  is,  the  pipe  with  the  basket,  is  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  stroBg  leather  hose,  which  is  flexible,  and  maybe  pat 
into  any  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  workmen  having  pre- 
viously made  a  cavity  for  gathering  the  water.  In  the  drawing 
we  represent  the  basket  which 
dips  into  the  water  as  composed  of 
parallel  rods,  instead  of  round  holes 
bored  into  the  pipe.  These  oblong 
j  cavities  do  not  till  so  soon  with  de- 
i  bria  of  rook,  and  may  be  made  nar- 
rower, affording  still  a  larger  pas- 
sage for  water  than  round 
ertures.  In  some  instances 
i  lowe'^t  part  of  the  pipe  is  provi- 
ded with  a  trumpet-shaped  mouth, 
and  a  hisket  is  attached  to  tho 
pipe  The  latter  arrangeinent  of- 
rs  mnre  basket  surface,  and  is  not 
)  hable  to  be  filled  by  particles 
,  of  rock  lb  the  pierced  pip6. 

Prop  -isal  of  a  new  method  for  set- 
.  ting  Pumps. — Most  of  our  mines 
ire  not  very  deep,  seldom  more 
than  300  or  400  feet  Those  of  the  litter  depth  are  very  few ; 
most  of  them  also  ire  little  below  the  y,  iter  levels  of  the  country, 
and  many  years  may  elapse  before  our  miners  are  compelled  to 
extract  mineral  from  deep  ones.  Many  of  the  mines,  however, 
contain  large  quantities  of  water,  which  prevents  the  working 
of  them.  The  means  req^uired  to  erect  an  expensive  pumping- 
machine  are  comparatively  great,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  mines  will  repay  the  expenses  incurred ;  we  therefore 
propose  the  following  arrangement,  which  may  in  some  instances 
fecilitate  the  working  of  a  profitable  mine,  now  dead  for  want  of 
means  to  construct  a  sufficient  nmnber  of  pumps. 

Any  mine  may  be  worked  by  means  of  inclined  shafts,  and 
if  they  interfere  with  the  erection  of  common  pumps,  and  also 
with  the  hoisting  apparatus,  the  difficulty  may  be  remedied  if  the 
machinery  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  shaft.  The 
excavating  of  an  inclined  drift  or  shaft  is  on  the  whole  not  more 
expensive  than  that  of  a  vertical  shaft ;  its  length  is  greater,  hut 
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the  ■work  may  be  performed  with  more  ease  and  on  lower  terms 
for  the  removal  of  the  same  amount  of  rock,  "We  represent  in 
figs.  76  and  77  this  system,  and  shall  point  out  its  advantages 
presently.  Fig.  76  shows  an  inclined  shaft,  whoso  slope  may  be 
more  or  less  than  45°,  but  in  all  instances  it  should  bo  sufficient 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  carriage  platforms  on  which  the  cars  from 


r  be  driven  and  hoisted  as  ihej  i  ■  i 
workrooms.  The  shaft  has  the  width  for  one  track  of  railroad, 
calculated  to  carry  as  much  mineral  as  the  mine  may  furnish ; 
the  platform  being  of  sufficient  size  for  talcing  as  many  cars  as 
may  be  required  for  one  trip.  The  hoisting  is  therefore  done  all 
on  one  track,  and  as  a  wire  rope  may  be  made  suf3ciently  strong 
for  any  load,  no  matter  how  heavy,  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
hoisting  all  the  niineral  on  one  platform.  The  platform  thus 
travels  up  and  down  on  the  same  track,  which  causes  apparently 
a  loss  of  power,  but  not  in  reality,  as  wo  shall  see  presently. 
The  wire  rope  which  passes  around  a  guiding  pulley  below,  is 
wound  upon  a  drum  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  or  it  may  he  eon- 
ducted  over  a  grooved  pulley  and  worked  by  adhesion.  A  drum 
connected  with  the  engine  at  the  top,  upon  which  the  rope  winds, 
has  great  advantages  in  respect  to  the  durability  of  the  rope,  but 
where  economy  in  first  cost  is  an  object  to  the  miner,  the  grooved 
pulley  may  answer  the  purpose.  One-half  of  the  shaft  is  allotted 
to  the  pmnps  and  the  stairs  by  which  the  miners  descend  and 
ascend.     That  part  in  which  the  pumps  are  distributed  is  more 
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distinctly  shown  in  fig.  77.  We  see  there  the  wagon-track  for 
the  platform,  and  a  nnmber  of  pnmps  distributed  along  the 
second  rope.     At  each  pump  is  a  pnlley,  around  which  the  wire 


Pi^,^±^-±-'t^^ 


rope  is  slung,  and  this  drives  the  pump.  We  represent  in  the 
drawing  the  pumps  as  sunk  in  the  ground ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  doing  this ;  they  may  he  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  drift  or  posted 
upright.  As  to  rotary  pumps,  any  kind  which  will  fiii^ish 
most  water  by  the  application  of  the  smallest  power  is  right. 
One  condition,  however,  must  be  observed  in  determining  on  the 
plan  for  these  pumps ;  that  is,  the  rope  travels  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  pumps  must  work  to  both  motions.  Pumps 
which  are  driven  by  a  crank  offer  no  difficulty  in  that  respect, 
although  some  kinds  of  rotary  pumps  work  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. Any  number  of  pumps  may  be  employed  with  the  great- 
est facility ;  and  if  expense  is  a  consideration,  the  cheapest  kind 
of  pumps,  those  which  throw  water  but  40  or  50  feet  high,  may 
be  used.  If^  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  is  found  that  the 
pumps  in  operation  are  too  small  for  the  labor  assigned  to  them, 
an  addition  to  their  number  may  be  made  instead  of  throwing 
the  old  pumps  out.  The  leading  principle  is  here  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  small  pumps,  of  limited  lift,  instead  of  only  a 
few  reaching  to  a  great  depth,  and  lifting  with  each  set  to  the 
height  of  150  or  200  feet. 

This  system  of  working  a  mine  is  not  confined  to  the  slope ; 
it  may  be  used  to  equal  advantage  in  the  vertical  pit  or  horizontal 
drift,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure.  The  inclined  pit  is, 
however,  cheaper  than  the  vertical  one ;  and  as  the  objections  to 
it  are  removed  by  this  kind  of  machinery,  we  consider  it  to  be 
the  most  advantageous  form  for  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventila- 
tion. If  this  inclined  pit  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  vertical  pit,  and 
if  its  length  is  greater  than  the  latter,  it  may  be  excavated 
cheaper,  particularly  in  stratified  rock.  A  cubic  yard  of  a  ver- 
tical pit  will  cost  at  least  twice  the  price  of  a  cubic  yard  in  the 
horizontal  drift ;  and  if  the  work  in  the  slope  cannot  be  done 
quite  as  cheap  as  in  the  drift,  it  will  cost  but  little  more.     In  all 
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s  there  is  not  much  more  loom  required  in  the  slope  than 
in  the  shaft. 

In  fig;  78  we  represent  the  same  -principle  ^^  ™- 

adapted  to  a  vertical  shaft.  In  fact  it  does  not 
make  any  essential  difference  if  the  system  is 
applied  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  form  of 
entrance.  The  chief  ohjection  to  the  vertical 
shaft  is  its  admitting  only  a  small  platform, 
which,  even  if  it  takes  as  much  mineral  as  the 
large  platform  of  the  slope,  or  that  of  the  drift, 
it  requires  more  time  to  unload.  Assuming  that 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  the  dog-cart  is  the 
most  profitable  in  our  mines  of  limited  extent, 
that  cart  must  be  admitted  upon  the  platform  nt 
once,  and  also  easily  removed.  "When  a  large 
quantity  of  mineral,  such  as  coal,  is  to  be  hoist- 
ed, a  number  of  carts  must  find  room  at  once  on 
the  platform,  without  being  much  crowded.  It 
is  not  objectionable  to  make  the  platform  of  an 
incHned  plane  in  the  form  of  steps,  bo  that  it 
may  afford  a  large  area.  To  this  arrangement 
there  is,  however,  some  objection  in  the  vertical 
pit,  because  it  would  require  a  high  tower  to 
bring  all  the  platforms,  if  more  than  one,  above 
ground  and  unload  them  with  dispatch.  It 
needs  scarcely  to  be  stated  that  the  rope  which 
drives  the  pumps  requires  no  greater  strength 
than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Either  rope,  it  may  he  that 
for  hoisting  or  for  pumping,  has  its  peculiar  size.  Both  ropes 
need  not  be  of  equal  size. 

In  respect  to  ventilation,  this  system  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Where  no  air-shaft  can  be  located  conveniently  a  blower 
may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  driven  by  the  guide 
pulley.  The  changing  rotation  of  that  pulley  is  no  objection, 
for  if  a  common  fan-blower  with  radial  vanes  is  employed,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  which  way  it  is  driven.  The  blower  is 
here  at  the  best  place  in  the  whole  mine.  The  air  is  here  heaviest 
and  of  most  force. 

Varioits  Forms  of  Pumps. — In  conclusion,  we  furnish  various 
forma  of  pumps  now  in  use,  and  select  such  specimens  as  are 
moat  suitable  to  secure  the  desired  effect  with  the  least  labor  and 
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expense.  "When  water  is  to  be  lifted  only  2  or  3  feet,  the  use  of 
the  common  water*hncket  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  instrument 
we  could  apply,  particularly  if  no  other  motive  power  but  that  of 
man  can  he  employed.  If  circumstances  admit  of  the  use  of  ani- 
mal power,  or  water,  or  steam-engines,  these  of  course  are  pre- 
ferable to  human  labor,  because  they,  are  cheaper.  If  a  unit  of 
power  is  represented  in  that  of  a  horse-power  in  the  steam-engine, 
which  is  by  general  agreement  33,000  pounds  hfted  one  foot 
high  per  minute,  and  we  calculate  the  cost  of  that  unit  in  the 
various  means  by  which  machinery  or  pumps  may  be  driven,  we 
find  the  expenses  for  one  hour  as  follows :— The  cost  of  that  unit 
of  power  in  a  water-wheel  is  very  small,  and  amounts  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested.  If  we  neglect  this  item  in  aU 
cases,  which  properly  may  be  done,  because  it  is  variable  and  de- 
pends chiefly  on  localities,  we  find  the  cost  of  one  horse-power 
in  the  water-wheel  per  hour  a  mere  nominal  sum.  The  same  unit 
causes  in  a  Cornish  steam  engine  the  use  of  3-6  pounds  of  coal, 
to  which  the  wages  of  engineer  and  fireman,  and  also  the  cost  of 
repairs  must  be  added,  which  may  increase  the  expense  about  1 
cent  per  hour  in  large  engines,  and  2  cents  in  small  engines. 
The  price  of  coal  is  very  variable  in  the  United  States,  and  so 
must  bo  the  cost  of  power  in  a  steam-engine.  A  common  engine, 
with  crank  and  fly-wheel,  well  made,  and  of  at  least  100  horse- 
power, will  consume  6  pounds 'of  coal  for  the  same  power.  A 
steam-engine  of  less  power  and  high  pressure,  will  consume  10 
pounds ;  and  a  small  engine,  of  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour  and  per  horse-power.  The  actual  cost  may  be  little  more 
than  1  cent  in  the  best  engines,  and  about  10  cents  in  small  en- 
gines and  with  high-priced  fuel.  A  unit  of  power  will  cost  in  a 
horse  from  20  to  50  cents ;  in  the  ox  and  mule  about  the  same. 
Human  labor  will  cost  at  least  $1  for  the  amount  done  by  the 
water-wheel  for  nothing,  and  by  a  good  steam-engine  for  1 
cent.  As  the  hfting  of  water  is  an  operation  which  requires  con- 
stant and  in  moat  cases  great  power,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
give  close  attention  to  the  engine  which  drives  the  pnmps,  and  to 
the  construction  of  the  pumps  also. 

If  water  i^  to  be  lifted  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  wooden 
pumps  may  answer  the  purpose;  but  as  in  this  instance  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  labor  is  of  importance,  the  common  wooden  pump 
will  not  answer.     Where  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 
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lifted,  the  common  haad-wHm  or  horse-wHm  is  used,  as  described 
in  previous  pages,  together  with  the  barrel  or  kibbe!,  the  use  of 
whicli  is  limited  to  small  mines  or  small  quantities  of  water.     A 
wooden  pump  is  represented  in  fig.  79.     It 
is  constructed  of  two-inch  plant,  and  well 
provided  with  iron  hoops  for  securing  its 
joints.     The  lower  part  of  the  pump  has  a 
short  sucking-pipe,  and  some  projections  to 
sustain  the  lower  extremity  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit.      This  sueking-pipe,  which 
may  be  2  feet  long,  is  required  to  prevent 
fragments  of  stone  from  entering  the  valve 
and  pump,  because  these  will  drop  in  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  pump   when  the 
water  is  at  lest  in  the  sucking-pipe.     The 
piston  is  a  block  of  wood  through  which 
some  auger-holes  are  bored.     The  piston- 
rod  may  be  either  of  iron  or  wood ;  in  the 
latter  case  it  should  be  mounted  with  iron, 
in  order  to  fasten  it  firmly  to  the  piaton 
The  valves   are   made  of  sole-leather,  or, 
what  is    better,   vulcanized    India-rubber,    ^_^^_ 
provided  on  the  upper  side  with  a  piece  of   ^_ 
sheet  metal,  riveted  to  the  leather.  The  latter    ^^         .  .. 

must  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole     ^ " —  '^    ~ 

area  of  the  opening,  to  prevent  injury  to 
theleather,  ThesepumpsDiaybemadel2mchessquireinside  and 
even  wider  than,  that,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to  make  them  less 
than  6  inehea  square.     Water  cannot  -well  be  bfted  with  these 
pumps  to  a  greater  height  than  12  feet. 

Spring-poles  for  Pumps. — The  means  by  which  to  cause  the  os- 
cillating motion  of  a  pump  piston  are  various.  The  crank  appears 
to  create  the  most  imperfect  motion,  for  any  pump  to  which  it  is 
applied  farnishes  less  water  than  when  other  means  are  used. 
Human  labor  is  generally  applied  to  a  lever  of  unequal  lengths,  on 
the  longer  part  of  which  the  moving  power  aets.  This  appears 
to  be  the  most  profitable  form  of  applying  the  power  to  common 
pumps.  On  board  the  flat-boats,  on  the  western  rivers,  a  kind  of 
square  pump  is  in  use,  which  is  very  imperfect  so  far  as  the  pump 
itself  and  valves  are  concerned,  but  a  man  may  throw  a  large 
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quantity  of  water  with  one  of  them.  These  pumps  are  provided 
with  a  spring-pole  instead  of  a  lever.  We  have  found  this  to  be 
an  efficient  means  of  conducting  power  to  the  pump,  and  con- 
sider it  the  cause  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  raised.  In  adapt- 
ing spring-poles  to  other  pumps,  the  quantity  of  water  raised  ia 
greatly  augmented.  The  arrangement  is  in  this  case  as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  80.     The  rationale  of  this  operation  is  as  follows. 

Fig.  sa 


When  th  ton  to  the 

lowest  p(  "^  retuma 

to  its  former  position,  lifting  the  whole  column  cf  water  by  its 
elasticity  The  t-hange  of  motion  is  here  ^ery  sudden  and  tends 
to  close  the  valves  quickly,  so  that  not  much  water  can  return 
through  them.  The  rod,  in  moving  the  column  of  water  with  a 
great  velocity,  will  mount  to  a  higher  point  than  actually  belongs 
to  it  when  at  rest,  and  return  from  that  elevation  quickly.  This 
returning  motion  may  be  assisted  by  the  moving  power.  The 
sucking-valve  also  is  here  forced  to  shut  quickly  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  piston-valve.  Another  advantage  may  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  applying  the  muscular  powers ;  the  upward  stroke 
being  performed  by  the  rod,  the  muscles  of  the  men  are  free  to 
relax  and  gather  fresh  energy  for  the  next  stroke.  We  allude  to 
fliia  as  an  important  aid  in  the  motion  of  pistons  in  pumps.  This 
spring-pole  produces  quite  the  reverse  of  the  crank  motion,  when 
the  latter  is  converted  into  hnear  motion.  A  quick  change  is 
caused  by  the  elastic  spring-pole,  and  a  slow  change  by  the  crank. 
If  the  same  power  and  pump  furnish  more  water  when  worked 
by  means  of  the  first,  than  by  the  latter,  the  principle  involved 
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in  the  motion  of  the  first  must  be  more  correct  than  in  the  latter. 
Thia  applies,  of  course,,  to  pumps  generally.  In  eonstnictiag 
punaps,  and  particularly  the  connection  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  piston,  we  should  apply  liis  aid  in  all  cases.  When 
the  pump  is  driven  by  horses,  oxen,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water- 
wheel,  which  power  cannot  be  employed  hke  that  of  intelligent 
men,  we  should  apply  that  force  to  an  elastic  medium  capable  of 
producing  a  similar  motion  as  the  spring-pole.  We  indicate  in 
the  drawing  the  application  of  a  uniform  rotary  motion,  by 
means  of  cams  to  the  piston-rod  itself  This  may  be  adapted 
to  a  communicating  lever,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  spring-pole; 
but  in  no  case  will  it  work  to  advantage  when  apphed  to  the 
Bpring-pole  itself,  at  a  place  between  the  pump  anJ.  the  fixed  point 
of  the  spring^pole.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  is  also  impracticable, 
to  employ  a  apring-pole  at  large  and  permanent  pumps,  but  by 
whatever  means  the  motion  is  produced,  it  should  be  of  thia 
nature.  The  elastic  medium  has  an  improving  and  regulating 
effect  upon  the  action  of  a  pump.  In  attaching  steam  power  to  a 
pump  it  is  therefore  proper  to  dispense  with  the  fly-wheel,  and 
apply  the  steam  directly  to  the  piston-rod,  or  a  rigid  connection 
with  it.  We  observe  here  that  an  elastic  piston-rod  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  reverse  efiect  produced  by  the  spring-pole. 

In  fig.  81  we  represent  a  lifting-pump,  composed  of  iron  pipes, 
and  a  wooden  piston-rod ;  the  latter  is  shod  with  iron,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  piston.  In  fig.  82  are  two  sections  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  packing  of  which  may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  from  be- 
low, so  that,  both  sucking-valve,  lifting-valve,  and  packing  are 
accessible  from  the  one  valve  chamber,  and  the  piston-rod  need 
not  be  drawn  when  any  thing  happens  to  the  piston,  or  when  the 
packing  or  valve  is  to  be  replaced.  The  packing  is  here  protected 
against  coarse  sand  and  stones  by  the  upper  part  of  the  metallic 
piston,  which  ia  made  so  large  in  diameter  as  to  close  very  near 
to  the  sides  of  the  pump,  A  strong  iron  hoop  is  bent  over  the 
sucking-valve  in  the  form  of  a  protecting  arc,  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  to  that  valve  by  the  piston,  in  case  it  should  drop. 

In  fig.  83,  we  represent  a  forciug-pump  with  a  descending 
plunger,  which  may  be  considered  a  specimen  of  a  good  pump  ol 
this  kind.  The  weight  of  the  plunger,  which  may.be  modified  by 
inserted  weights  and  piston-rod,  is  here  calculated  to  force  the 
water  into  the  lifting-pipe.  As  the  changes  of  such  a  heavy  rod 
cannot  bo  aided  with  a  spring-pole,  the  valves  must  not  open 
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too  far  or  they  ■will  be  liable  to  lose  mucli  ■water.  The  packing 
of  the  stufGng-hox  may  be  hemp;  vulcanized  India-rubber  is 
howe'ver  better;  leather  is  freq^uently  used,  but  anti-friction  metal, 
6  to  either.     The  sucking-pipe  is  never  very 


long  in  these  cases,  that  it  may  not  lose  much  irater  by  the  libera 
tion  of  air  from  the  water. 

Fig,  84  is  a  drawing  of  a  pump  of  the  largest  kind ;  the  suok- 
ing-val've  is  represented  as  being  open,  and  the  forcing-valve  shut ; 
the  piston  is  half-stroke,  and  ascending.  This  kind  of  pump  works 
very  advantageously  owing  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  arrangements 
in  the  valves.     As  this  is  an  object  of  importance,  we  furnish  the 
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valye  in  various  figures,  -wh  ch  repr  sent    ect  ons  and  views  of 
it.     Fig,  85  sliows  a  verticil  sect  on  of  the  val  e  wlien  open ; 


i«ias|g| 


the  movable  part,  as  ia  seen,  rises  to  a  small  height  only,  and  con' 
sequently  shuts  very  quickly,  affording  a  large  passage  for  water. 
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In  fig.  S6  the  valve  is  represented  as  shut.    Fig,  87  shows  a  view 
jffif  Uie  v^ve  sliut.     Fig.  88  is  a  section  of  the  immovable  part  of 


the  valve ;  and  fig.  89  a  section  of  the  cap  or  valve  itself.    Fig. 
90  13  a  view  &om  above. 
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PART  SECOND. 

GENERAL  METALLUEGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

CHAPTER    I. 

— Tills  term  ■was  formerly  confined  .o  the  analysis 
r  separation  of  the  precious  metals  from  other  metals ;  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
bullion,  coin,  plate,  or  trinteta.  "We  apply  this  term  to  the  opera- 
tion which  decides  the  quantity  of  a  certain  kind  of  metal  con- 
tained in  an  ore,  or  in  an  alloy,  if  it  is  performed  by  heat  chiefly, 
in  contradistinction  fi-om  analysis,  or  the  operation  by  moisture. 
Assaying  is  therefore  a  kind  of  analysis  in  the  dry  way ;  and  as 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  metallurgical  operations  are  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  analysis  of  ores  must  be  conducted  by  the  sani,e 
or  similar  means.  In  most  cases  we  want  a  certain  kind  of  metal 
separated  fi'om  the  ore,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  two  or  more 
metals  are  connected,  so  as  not  to  be  separated  in  the  first  assay, 
we  must  adopt  a  subsequent  process.  Other  particulars  are 
of  little  interest  to  the  practical  metallurgist;  he  may  in 
an  approximate  manner  determine  the  compounds  of  the  me- 
tallic ore,  and  arrange  his  fluxes  accordingly,  but  the  defi- 
nite quantity  of  these  foreign  admixtures  he  cannot  detect ;  these 
are  to  he  iavestigated  by  actual  trial  on  a  large  scale.  The  me- 
tallurgist may  find  the  exact  composition  of  an  ore  by  the  moist 
analysis;  but  that  analysis  does  not  assist  him  in  forming  a  plan 
of  operation  in  the  smelting  furnace.  And  when  wc  consider 
that  the  moist  analysis  requires  much  time  in  its  study,  and 
more  still  in  its  practice,  we  cannot  perceive  any  great  advan- 
tages in  its  application  by  the  metallurgist.  Imperfectly  perform- 
ed, the  moist  analysis  may  do  more  harm  than  an  imperfect, 
dry  assay.  JFor  these  reasons  we  shall  not  introduce  the  moist 
assay  in  this  work ;  it  is  a  iiseful  auxihary  to  the  highly  expe- 
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rienced  metalliir^t,  but  it  consumes  more  time  than  the  practical 
man  can  spare.  The  moist  analysis  belong  to  the  chemist,  and 
the  dry  assay  to  the  metalhirgist. 

The  Bhw-pipe. — This  instrument  which  is  represented  in  fig. 
&1  in  one  third  of  its  natural  size,  is  a  pipe  of  thin  sheet  brass,  or 
a  tube  drawn  in  the  proper  foim  and  represented  in  fig.  92. 


The  latter  form  may  also  bo  given  to  a  brass  tube.  The  blow- 
pipe is  used  to  obtain  a  high  heat  by  forcing  atmospheric  air 
through  a  common  fiame  of  oil,  tallow  or  wax,  or  alcohol.  There 
are  various  forms  of  the  blow-pipe  of  no  interest  to  us,  such  as 
the  table  and  the  oxygen-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  instrument 
represented  above  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes ;  it  forms, 
T?ith  a  few  fluxes,  a  complete  laboratory  to  the  metallurgist.  By 
putting  the  mouth  to  the  wide  end  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  urging 
a  blast  of  air  horizontally  through  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a 
lamp,  the  flame  wiU  assume  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction, 
instead  of  the  vertical  one.  The  white  light  of  the  flame  disap- 
appears  entirely,  and  a  blue  cone  of  light  with  a  yellow  inclosure 
represents  it.  The  more  moisture  the  air  contains  which  we 
force  through  the  pipe,  the  more  reddish  yellow  is  the  flame  out- 
side and  dark  inside.  In  order  to  condense  the  moisture  the  blow- 
pipe, flg.  91,  has  been  contrived ;  the  moisture  which  is  blown  in 
by  the  breath  is  condensed  in  the  wide  part  at  one  end,  and  does 
not  disturb  the  fiame.  This  kind  o£  blow-pipe  is  more  useful  for 
our  purposes  than  that  of  the  jeweller,  fig.  92,  because  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  is  injurious  to  some  tests.  The  opening  which 
is  inserted  in  the  flame,  and  which  produces  the  jet,  should  be 
round  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin. 

Any  flame  will  serve  the  purpose  of  some  experimental  testa, 
but  not  of  all.  A  wax  flame,  or  an  oil  flame,  is  the  most  gen- 
erally useful ;  alcohol  serves  in  a  few  cases  for  roasting.     To  far- 
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nisii  particular  iaformation  as  to  the  mode  of  forming  the  flame 
is  not  required ;  a  few  experiments  will  soon  enable  the  operator 
to  succeed  in  liia  attempts  at  producing  a  continual,  uniform  cur- 
rent of  blast.  In  fig.  93  we  represent  the  manner  in  which  the 
blow-pipe  is  applied.  The  cheeks 
are  slightly  distended,  the  air 
drawn  in  by  the  nostrils,  and  in 
that  way  a  miiform  current  is 
produced  at  that  extremity  of  the 
blow-pipe  which  is  held  in  the 
flame.  The  flame  thus  produced 
by  the  candle  and  blow-pipe  may 
be  made  to  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion;  the  current  of  blast  directs  IP 
the  flame  in  its  course.  Within  the  cone  of  fiame  thus  pro- 
duced, there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen,  and  the  flame  itself  is  hardly 
visible ;  the  exterior  of  the  cone  having  little  oxygen  is  reddish 
often,  but  always  free  fcom  white  light  when  the  flame  is  properly 
conducted  and  the  candle  in  good  trim.  The  extreme  end  of  the 
blue  interior  flame  is  hottest,  and  is  in  some  measure  a  reducing 
flame ;  here  is  an  abundance  of  carbon  which  is  inclined  to  com- 
bine with  more  oxygen.  Metallic  oxides,  therefore,  in  being  held 
in  this  part  of  the  flame,  are  often  reduced  to  metals.  The  tip  of 
the  flame,  that  is,  that  part  where  all  the  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere is  concentrating,  has  an  excess  of  oxygen,  the  temperature 
is  here  very  high,  and  metals  held  in  this  extreme  part  of  the 
flame  wili  oxidize.  The  flame  thus  generated  by  the  force  of  the 
blast  is  directed  upon  the  substance  under  examination,  which  is 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  hard,  close  charcoal,  made  of  beach  or 
sugar-maple  wood,  the  best  face  of  which  is  selected,  A  small 
cavity  is  then  scraped  into  it  with  the  blunt  point  of  a  knife,  and 
the  hole  carefully  examined  for  fissures  or  cracks,  into  which  a 
globule  of  metal  may  pass. 

Re-agents. — Charcoal  is  a  powerful  re-agent,  assisting  in  the 
detection  of  substances  which  cannot  be  found  without  its  aid.  It 
is  therefore  not  an  indifferent  niatter  to  see  what  kind  of  charcoal 
we  employ.  In  most  cases  hard  charcoal  is  preferable,  because  in 
most  of  our  tests  a  high  heat  is  reciuired,  which  soon  destroys 
soft  charcoal,  such  as  pine  and  willow.  When  very  fusible  metals 
are  under  treatment  it  may  be  advantageous  to  use  soft  charcoal, 
but  these  cases  do  not  happen  often.     The  property  of  non-con- 
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ducting  heat  in  charcoal  is  of  considerable  influence  in  this  pro- 
cess ;  we  cannot  Teduce  any  metallic  oxide  on  a  coke  or  anthra- 
cite support ;  they  may  serve  for  roasting  or  oxidation,  hut  they 
cannot  assist  in  reduction.  In  this  respect  the  support  co-op- 
erates with  the  flame.  Good  charcoal,  made  of  young  wood,  will 
imbibe  the  slags  which  may  be  formed  by  the  operation,  and  re- 
ject the  metal;  bad  coal,  or  open  coal,  will  absorb  both  metal  and 
slag. 

Garhonate  of  Soda  is  an  invaluable  material  in  vitrifying  the 
foreign  admixtures  of  a  metallic  ore ;  it  absorbs  silex,  alumina, 
and  other  earths  which  are  commonly  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction.  It  removes  these  bodies  from  contact  with 
the  oxides  which  are  to  be  reduced,  and  exposes  the  latter  to  the 
influence  of  carbon,  which  takes  away  their  oxygen.  When  we 
want  to  know  if  a  substance  is  soluble  in  soda,  that  is,  to  test  it 
only,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  if  it  is  an  alkali,  or  an  acid  in  respect 
to  soda,  we  mix  some  soda  with  the  substance  finely  powdered, 
and  expose  it,  fastened  to  the  point  of  a  wire,  to  the  influence  of 
the  flame.  We  may  also  dissolve  sulphurets,  such  as  iron  or 
copper  pyrites,  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  these  means  make 
the  ore  soluble  in  water,  which  wiU  extract  the  soda  and  leave 
the  sulphuret  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Many  oxides  may  be  recognized  in  the  flame  when  in 
contact  with  soda. 

Oyanide  of  Potassium. — This  is  a  very  valuable  re-agent  in  the 
operations  with  the  blow-pipe ;  it  reduces,  and  in  the  mean  time 
fluxes  the  test.  This  substance,  when  used  somewhat  to  excess, 
will  reduce  the  most  sensitive  metals,  such  as  antimony  and  ar- 
senic. It  reduces  oxides  and  sulphurets  with  equal  facihty. 
When  this  flux  is  pure,  it  fuses  readily ;  but  when  impure,  it  is 
more  refractory,  and  must  be  mixed  with  some  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  in  some  instances  with  borax.  This  mixture  is  the  most 
useful  and  effectual  in  all  operations  with  the  blow-pipe ;  and  if 
no  other  substances  can  be  obtajned,  these  ought  to  he  at  hand 
always. 

Borax. — This  substance  shows  a  strong  affinity  for  metallic 
oxides,  and  it  will  dissolve  them  either  singly  or  in  combination. 
It  disposes  sulphurets  to  decompose  in  order  to  combine  with 
their  metallic  oxides.  It  is  the  most  important  substance  for 
testing  the  nature  of  a  mineral.  When  common  borax  of  the 
shops  is  heated,  it  forms  at  first  a  white  spongy  mass ;  and  if  we 
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continue  to  heat  it,  pressing  it  down  into  a  oliy  or  He*;  iin  cruci- 
ble, it  melts  at  a  brown-red  beat  into  a  cleir  transparent  glass. 
This  glass  when  pounded  fine  is  the  substance  "s^hich  we  make 
use  of  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  When  we  heat  i  platinum 
wire  to  redness,  and  dip  it  into  powdered  boiax  it  will,  when 
heated  again,  form  a  round  globule  of  borax  glass  it  it"  lower 
extremity.  This  globule  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  hot  speci- 
men to  be  tested,  and  the  flame  apphed ;  it  will  now  abhorb  some 
of  the  hot  specimen,  dissolve  it,  and  show  by  its  color  what  kind 
of  mineral  is  under  examiiiation.  This  test  must  be  made  by 
means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  or  alcoholic  flame.  The  color  of  the 
glass  formed,  when  cold  or  warm,  when  in  the  oxidizing  part  of 
the  flame,  or  in  the  reducing  flame,  is  in  many  eases  a  decisive 
teat,  if  it  forma  metal  in  the  latter,  or  merely  changes  its  color. 

Minerals  are  very  seldom  pure,  that  is,  consist  of  one  metalhc 
basis  J  many  are,  however,  so  little  adulterated  with  other  matter 
that  a  test  with  fluxes  and  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  of  great  service.  We  will  mention  here  some  few  tests  of  this 
kind.  Lime  is  infusible  by  itself,  but  gives  a  strong  light ;  with 
borax  it  melts  into  a  colorless  glass.  It  is  not  soluble  in  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  Both,  when  heated  together,  are  absorbed  by  the 
charcoal.  Magnesia  acta  like  lime.  Alumina  is  iufosible  by 
itself;  it  melts  with  horax  into  a  colorless  glass,  and  if  much 
alumina  is  present  the  glass  is  opaque :  carbonate  of  soda  does 
not  dissolve  this  substance.  Oxide  of  antimony  sublimes  hy 
itself  and  colors  the  flame  a  greenish-blue;  with  borax  it  forms  a 
yellow  glass  when  hot,  and  colorless  when  cold,  in  the  oxidizing 
flame.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  forms  a  gray  vitreous  mass,  and 
shrinks.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  soda,  it  forms  a  metal  which  easily  evaporates  in 
white  smoke  in  the  flame.  The  metal  is  very  fusible  and  brittle. 
Oxide  of  bismuth  is  fusible,  and  forms  on  wire  a  dark-brown  glass 
while  hot,  and  a  yellow  glass  when  cold;  it  forms  metal  on  char- 
coal, and  with  borax  it  melts  into  a  colorless  bead.  With  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  it  forms  metal  on  a  coal  support.  Oxide  of  chrome 
does  not  change  in  the  flame  when  alone ;  it  forms  with  borax  a 
bead  which  is  red  while  hot,  but  changes  into  green  when  cold 
and  under  the  oxidizing  influences ;  when  the  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  the  reducing  flame  it  is  always  green.  With  carbonate 
of  soda  it  melts  to  a  dark  orange  glass  when  hot  and  oxidized, 
and  becomes  opaque  when  cold.     In  the  reducing  flame  it  is 
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always  opaque  and  orange,  changing  to  green  wlien  cold.  Oxida 
of  cobalt  is  linchangeable  by  itself,  but  it  forms  a  character  is  tia 
deep-blue  glass  with  borax.  It  is  reduced  on  charcoal  when 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  forming  a  gray  magnetic  powder. 
The  oxide  of  copper  fuses  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing 
flame  it  forms  metal :  with  borax  it  forms  a  green  glass  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  and  in  the  reducing  flame  brown-red ;  with  soda 
it  is  reduced  on  charcoal,  giving  malleable  metal,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  unchangeable  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing  fire 
it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic  oxide.  It  forms  a  bright-red 
glass  when  heated  with  borax,  which  changes  to  a  pale  dirty-red 
when  cold,  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  forms  a 
bottle-green,  often  blaclf-green  glass.  With  soda,  or  alkaline  flux, 
it  forms  metal  on  the  charcoal  support,  which  appears  as  a  dart 
magnetic  powder.  Oxide  of  lead  shows  at  first  a  clear  blue  flame, 
after  which  it  fuaes  to  an  orange-yellow  glass ;  on  a  charcoal  sup- 
port it  is  reduced  to  metal.  With  borax  it  forms  a  yellow  glass 
when  hot,  which  is  nearly  colorless  when  cold.  When  this  oxide 
is  mixed  with  alkaline  flux,  it  forms  metal  instantly  on  charcoal; 
in  the  alcoholic  flame,  on  wire,  it  forms  a  transparent  yeUow 
glass  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  infusible 
alone,  and  changes  its  colors  to  brown ;  with  borax  it  melts  to  a 
blaek  glass  when  much  manganese  is  used ;  when  little  oxide 
and  much  borax  are  melted  together  in  the  presence  of  carbon, 
the  result  is  an  ametbyst-colored  glass ;  and  if  brought  witliin 
the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal,  it  is  colorless,  and  remains  so 
when  quickly  cooled.  With  soda  it  melts  to  an  opaque-green 
glass  in  the  oxidizing  fire,  and  on  a  foil  of  platina.  This  test  ia 
characteristic  of  manganese.  Oxide  of  nickel,  is  not  changed  by 
heat ;  with  borax  it  melts  to  an  orange-red  glass,  which  is  almost 
colorless  when  cold.  In  the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal  this 
glass  becomes  gray.  This  color  is  caused  by  reduced  metiJ. 
With  soda,  it  forms  a  magnetic  powder  of  metal  on  charcoal. 
Oxide  of  silver  is  instantly  reduced  to  metal  when  brought  within 
the  flame.  It  forms  a  white  opaque  glass  with  borax,  and  is 
partly  reduced  to  metal  in  all  instances ;  with  alkaline  fluxes  it 
forms  metal  directly  when  brought  in  the  flame.  Oxide  of  tellu- 
rium imparts  to  the  flame  a  green  color,  fuses  and  sublimes ; 
on  charcoal  it  is  easily  reduced  to  metal.  With  borax  it  melta 
to  a  colorless  glass  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing  flame 
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tbe  glass  is  'gray.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  acta  as  with  borax, 
but  less  distinctly.  The  oxides  of  tin  are  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide,  becoming  dirty-yellow  in  the  oxidizing  flame;  it  forms 
metal  after  protracted  heating  on  the  charcoal  support  and  in  the 
reducing  flame.  With  borax  it  forms  a  clear  glass,  and  with  al- 
kaline fluxea  it  is  easily  reduced  to  metal  on  charcoal.  Titanic 
acid,  is  not  altered  in  the  flame  when  exposed  to  it ;  with  borax 
it  melts  to  a  colorless  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  in  cooling. 
In  the  reducing  flame  it  becomes  first  yellow,  then  amethyst,  and 
darkens  in  cooling.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  dissolves  with 
effervescence,  forming  a  faint  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  gray 
on  cooling.  It  forma  no  metal  on  charcoal.  Zinc,  the  oxide 
of  this  metal,  forms  a  strong  whitish-green  flame ;  it  is  slightly 
yellow  when  hot,  but  turns  white  in  cooling.  With  borax  it 
forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  milky  by  an  inter- 
mittent flame ;  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  forms  metal  which  ia 
quickly  evaporated.  Alkaline  fluxes  do  not  alter  it  in  the  oxi- 
dizing flame;  it  is  reduced  ou  charcoal,  and  in  the  reducing 
flame.  The  metal  bums  D'eadily  and  forms  a  white  floccvflent 
oxide,  which  is  yellow  when  hot. 

Operation  with  jBoroa:^.-— To  perform  the  operation  of  smelting 
so  as  to  produce  the  described  effects,  requires  some  dexterity 
and  skill.  We  annex  for  this  reason  the  following  notes.  The 
test  with  borax  ia  generally  the  most  characteristic,  and  in  order 
to'  succeed  well  with  it,  the  minerals  must  be  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  oxidation:  the  manner  of  producing' this,  wo 
shall  apeak  of  hereafter.  All  substances  which  contain,  besides  a 
metallic  oxide,  also  alkaline,  or  neutral  or  acid  earths,  must  be 
melted  on  the  platinum  wire,  or  on  platinum  foil.  The  formation 
of  a  clear  bead  of  boras  is  the  first  object  which  requires  our 
attention.  A  single  wire  of  platinum  does  not  form  a  large  glo- 
bule. We  bend,  therefore,  a'  platinum  wire,  and  form  a  small 
loop  at  one  end ;  this  loop,  when  heated  and  dipped  into  ground 
borax,  is  covered  with  melted  borax  when  heated  again,  forming 
a  perfectly  clear  pane  of  glass  over  the  loop.  If  sufficiant  borax 
is  not  obtained  at  the  first  dip,  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
area  of  the  loop  is  covered.  When  the  borax  is  pure,  the  melted 
glass  is  perfectly  clear ;  if  any  traces  of  color,  or  a  dimness  ap- 
pears, the  borax  must  be  removed  from  the  wire  and  another 
trial  made  with  fresh  borax.  The  cause  of  this  impurity  may 
have  been  on  the  wire,  or  in  the  flame.     When,  after  melting,  the 
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glass  is  found  perfectly  clear,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a 
bea,d,  the  boras  is  separated  from  the  wire  by  means  of  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  hand  in  which  the  wire  is  held.  This  operation  mxist 
be  performed  with  quickness ;  it  is  done  by  striking  the  hand 
on  a  table,  holding  the  wire  with,  the  melted  borax,  over  a 
porcelain  dish  or  saucer :  the  fluid  borax  will  thus  separate  and 
fall  into  the  saucer,  forming  a  round  bead.  This  globule  of 
borax  is  taken  in  a  fine  pincers  and  moistened  on  one  side  by 
the  tongue ;  it  is  then  dipped  in  the  finely-powdered  mineral, 
and  melted  together  with  it  on  the  platinum  'oil  or  on  the  char- 
coal, as  the  case  may  be.  In  many  instances  it  is  preferable  to 
attach  but  a  small  sphnter  of  the  mineral  to  the  bead,  because, 
fine  powder,  if  it  is  not  altogether  soluble,  is  very  apt  to  adhere 
to  the  borax  and  impair  its  clearness,  so  that  the  color  cannot  be 
distinguished  whicti  it  forma  with  some  parts  of  the  mineral. 
When  the  test  is  spoiled  by  insoluble  matter,  it  is  not  so  appa- 
rent with  boras  as  with  other  fluxes.  Some  matter  is  insolu- 
ble in  borax  and  wfll  cause  dimness  or  even  roughness  of  the 
bead.  Some  substances  will  form  an  opaque  glass  if  the  flame 
is  not  directed  properly  upon  them.  If  the  substance  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  reducing  flame  will  cause  a  milkiness,  the  very 
tip  of  the  flame  is  directed  upon  it  in  a  regular  blast ;  for  the 
least  flickering  of  the  flame  will  quickly  cause  the  miUdnesa. 
This  happens  particularly  with  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the  earths 
proper,  with  the  titanic  acid  and  tantalic  acid.  The  oxides  of 
iron,  manganese,  silex,  and  clay,  are  not  subject  to  this  disorder. 
The  presence  of  siles  prevents,  in  most  cases,  the  bead  irom 
being  opaque,  even  when  the  substances  present  would  cause  it 
to  be  so.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  sufficient  borax ;  for 
some  matter  is  only  partially  soluble,  and  will  cause  the  borax 
glass  to  become  dim,  or  show  no  distinct  color  when  in  excess. 
When  it  happens  that  the  head  is  well  vitiified,  but  the  quantity 
of  mineral  which  has  been  used  is  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  trans- 
parency, the  bead  may  be  flattened  when  hot  so  as  to  make  it 
thinner,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  the  pincers  and  a  fine  thread 
drawn  from  it.  In  either  case,  we  shall  recognize  the  color 
which  the  mineral  imparted  to  the  borax.  As  this  test  is  a  deh- 
cate  operation,  it  requires  that  no  objects  shall  be  near  which 
may  reflect  a  particular  color  to  the  glass  under  examination,  or 
that  the  borax  be  examined  by  colored  glasses.  A  lens  may  be 
nsed  in  these  examinations,  but  in  sach  a  manner  as  not  to  im- 
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part  ita  own  colored  rays  to  the  glass.  The  specimen  must  be, 
therefore,  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  no  reducing  influences  should  be  exerted  upon  the  bead ; 
and  to  be  perfectly  safe  in  this  respect,  the  alcohol  flame,  and 
foil  support,  and  a  steady  blast,  are  required.  lustead  of  the 
foil  the  platinum  wire  may  be  used,  but  it  requires  more  expe- 
rience. 

If  the  combination  of  borax  and  the  mineral  is  thus  observed, 
which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  performed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  oxidizing  flame,  either  the  same  specimen  may  be 
subjected  to  the  reducing  flame,  or  a  new  bead  may  be  melted 
and  exposed  to  that  influence.  Some  of  the  metals  may  be  ex- 
posed on  the  foil  or  the  wire  to  the  reducing  flame  of  an  oil  lamp, 
or  a  wax  or  spermaceti  candle,  particularly  those  metala  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  that  flame,  sueh  aS  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  oxides  of  cerium,  manganese,  cobalt,  uran,  chromi- 
um, titanic  acid,  and  a  few  others.  If  the  mineral  contains  ox- 
ides which  are  reduced  easily,  and  may  combine  with  the  plati- 
num, such  as  zinc,  nickel,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  sflver, 
and  antimony,  it  is  necessary  that  the  test  should  be  made  on  the 
charcoal  support.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  is  advisable  to  perform 
the  operation  on  the  coal.  A  good  hard  coal  is  for  this  purpose 
selected,  a  small  cavity  is  scraped  out,  and  the  reducing  part  of 
the  flame  is  directed  uninterruptedly  upon  the  bead.  A  few  min- 
utes' blowing  is  sufBcient;  the  globule  is  taken  in  a  pair  of  broad, 
flat  pincers,  squeezed  flat  and  removed  from  the  coal,  and  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  Hght  when  hot ;  we  may  now  observe  the 
color  as  it  gradually  cools.  The  flattening  of  the  head  is  in  all 
eases  necessary,  for  most  of  them  do  not  transmit  much  light 
when  in  a  thick  body.  The  removal  of  the  bead  from  the  coal  is 
also  requisite,  because  when  the  globule  is  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  hot  coal,  it  may  oxidize,  and  alter  its  color  to  that  of  the 
oxidized  bead;  In  this  instance,  we  always  find  the  coal  covered 
with  a  film  of  a  metallic  oxide,  iu  case  the  mineral  contains  any 
of  the  volatile  metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  bismuth,  and 
cadmium. 

A  flux,  which  is  in  many  instances  valuable  as  a  test  of  me- 
tallic oxides,  is  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  often  called 
microcosmic  salt.  This  re-agent  does  not  differ  in  its  actiop  from 
borax ;  it  causes  the  bead  to  be  more  dear  and  distinct.  The 
color  of  it  is  more  readily  recognized  in  those  instances  where  a 
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large  quantity  of  silex  is  in  the  mineral,  because  tlie  silex  is  not 
soluble  in  thia  salt,  and  if  we  select  a  splinter  of  the  mineral  for 
examination,  the  silex  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  bead  as  a  gel 
atinous  mass.  The  operation  with  this  flux  is  similar  to  that  with 
borax,  with  the  difference  that  the  loop  in  the  wire  must  be 
smaller,  because  the  fiux  does  not  adhere  very  well  to  the  pla- 
tinum. 

Operation  with  Soda.- — Alkaline  fluxes  dissolve  earthy  matter, 
and  in  most  cases  produce  metals  from  metallic  ores.  The  carbo- 
nate of  soda  dissolves  a  number  of  substances  quite  easily.  Some, 
however,  such  as  silex,  titanic  acid,  and  a  few  other  mineral  acids, 
require  a  rather  high  heat,  and  are  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
pores  of  the  coal  support.  The  manipulation  with  soda  is  as  fol- 
lows: the  substances  must  be  pulverized,  soda  as  well  as  mineral; 
ft  little  of  each  is  taken  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and  mixed  with  a 
little  moisture  in  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  mixture  forms  an  ad- 
herent pasty  mass.  If  the  mineral  is  in  splinters,  which  cannot 
be  rubbed  flne,  the  soda  is  laid  around  it,  forming  a  cover  to  it. 
The  mixture  is  now  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  on  a  coal  support 
to  expel  the  water,  after  which  the  soda  is  melted  as  it  flows  over 
the  coal.  Soon  as  the  mineral  is  sufficiently  hot  it  absorbs  the 
soda  again,  which  now  foams  in  the  process  of  combination.  The 
fire  should  not  be  too  powerful  at  this  time,  but  merely  sufficient  to 
melt  the  soda.  If  the  test  is  insoluble  in  soda,  the  mass  does  not 
form  a  round  globule,  hut  appears  of  an  irregular,  spongy  form. 
In  many  instances  the  mineral  may  be  hardly  soluble  in  a  little 
soda,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  a  little  more  soda  will  cause 
the  formation  of  a  bead.  Some  substances  will,  however,  not 
melt  together  with  the  alkaline  flux.  T&e  test  with  soda  depends 
chiefly  on  the  alterations  which  that  substance  forms  with  min- 
erals when  applied  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  a  description 
of  which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  reducing  qualities  of 
soda. 

This  test  shows  the  minutest  parts  of  metal  which  may  be 
contained  in  a  mineral,  and  is  in  that  respect  more  valuable  and 
correct  than  the  moist  analysis.  Some  metaflic  ores  may  be  re- 
duced on  the  charcoal  support  without  the  addition  of  flux;  al- 
though with  the  addition  of  an  aUialine  flux,  the  metals  are  pro- 
duced with  facflity.  The  oxide  of  tin  produces  metal  on  coal  in 
the  reducing  flame,  but  with  the  addition  of  soda  it  acts  quickly. 
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When  a  metallic  ore  is  a  combination  of  meta!  and  sueli  mat- 
ter as  it  is  difficult  to  dissolve  in  soda,  tlie  particles  of  metal  pro- 
duced are  often  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  reco^ized  by  the 
eye  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens.  In  all  instance!  the  operation 
is  the  same ;  the  ore  is  powdered  and  the  test  prepared  as  de- 
scribed above;  when  the  soda  disappears  in  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  more  soda  is  added,  and  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of 
soda,  continued  as  long  as  a  part  of  the  test  specimen  remains  on 
the  coal,  or  until  the  coal  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  the  matter 
remains  on  the  surface  of  it  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame.  When 
all  parts  of  the  ore  are  thus  melted,  no  matter  whether  combined 
with  soda  or  not,  the  coal  is  moistened  by  a  few  drops  of  water 
and  the  solid  contents  scraped  off  by  a- knife,  so  that  aU  the  soda' 
is  recovered.  The  matter  is  rubbed  in  a  porcelain  mortar  to  a 
fine  powder  with  a  little  water,  then  the  powder  is  well  stirred, 
and  the  water  gently  cast  off  from  the  sediment.  A  -repetition 
of  this  operation  will  remove  all  the  hght  particles  of  carbon, 
earths,  and  all  the  soda,  while  the  heavy  particles  of  metal  re- 
main in  the  mortar  and  may  be  recognized  on  being  flattened  by 
the  pestle  or  any  smooth  and  hard  instrument  When  the  min- 
eral contains  no  metal  which  may  be  reduced  in  the  presence  of 
soda,  or  if  any  sulphur  is  present,  or  if  the  operation  is  iU 
performed,  nothing  remains  in  the  mortar.  If  there-  ia  any  metal 
produced,  it  will  either  remain  as  a  fine  globule,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  black,  heavy  powder.  The  fusible  metals  form  large  grains 
iron,  or  metals  which  require  a  strong  heat  for  melting,  appear  ii 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  By  these  means  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  metal  may  be  detected  in  a  mineral  which  may  escape  ob- 
servation in  any  other  form  of  analysis.  A  little  tin  or  copper, 
not  more  than  |  per  cent  of  the  test  specimen,  can  be  detected, 
provided  these  metals  are  not  connected  with  other  metals  in  the 
same  ore ;  if  this  is  the  case,  some  of  the  metals  generally  melt 
together,  form  an  alloy,  and  are  to  be  assayed  as  such,  Metals 
which  may  be  detected  by  this  test  are  molybdenum,  tungste- 
nium,  antimony,  tellurium,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  cad- 
mium, and  mercury,  are  also  formed,  but  these  evaporate.  For 
the  detection  of  alumina  a  solution  of  cobalt — nitrate  of  cobalt — 
is  generally  used.  It  has  little  influence  in  most  of  our  operations, 
for  which  reason  we  refrain  from  alluding  to  it  particularly. 

Hoasting.—Ji  this  operation  is  performed  with  soda,  or  any 
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otlier  alkaline  fiux,  the  mineTal  should  be  brought  into  the  state 
of  an  oxide  and  be  free  from  sulphur.  Boasting  is  a  process  ol 
oxidation,  and  may  be  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
blow-pipe.  The  mineral  is,  for  this  operation,  finely  powdered, 
and  this  powder  is  placed  in  a  very  shallow  cavity  upon  the  fiice 
of  a  pieoe  of  hard  coal.  The  blow-pipe  is  now  dheeted  upon  it. 
and  the  extreme  point  of  the  flame  performs  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion. All  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  not  expelled  by  this  method ; 
a  part  of  it  remains  in  the  metal  in  the  form  of  an  acid  and  is  still 
combined  with  the  mineral.  When  the  smell  of  sulphur  ceases, 
the  reducing  part  of  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  mineral,  in 
which  operation  most  or  all  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  metal  ia 
evaporated.  The  sulphur  being  in  this  process  once  more  re- 
duced, may  be  now  partly  expelled  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  When 
this  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  has  been  repeated  differ- 
ent times,  and  the  mineral  is  well  oxidized  on  one  side,  it  ia 
turned  and  the  under  side  exposed  to  the  same  operation.  After 
repeated  heatings  it  is  put  into  a  mortar,  rubbed  fine,  and  again 
exposed  to  a  similar  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  as  at  the 
first.  The  liberation  of  the  mineral  from  arsenic  and  sulphur  ia 
tedious,  and  reqnirea  repeated  pulverization  and  heating ;  still  it 
ia  never  perfect ;  some  arsenic  will  always  adhere  to  it  after  ex- 
treme pains  have  been  taken  for  its  removal. 

Gohr  of  oxides  on  the  coal — Some  of  the  metals  form  a  char- 
acteristic oxide,  which  is  discovered  after  their  reduction  and 
evaporation  on  the  coal.  As  these  oxides  are  a  convenient  guide 
to  the  quality  of  the  mineral,  we  insert  their  most  distinct  features. 

Belgium. — Close  to  the  cavity  in  the  support  this  mineral 
forms  a  gray,  iron-colored  and  glistening  filament,  which  oflen 
shows  a  faint  violet  or  crimson  color,  and  in  thin  layers  has  the 
appearance  of  blue.  The  oxidation  flame  will  drive  it  to  any 
place  desired  over  the  coal,  but  in  the  reducing  part  of  the  flame 
it  evaporates  with  a  blue  light  similar  to  that  of  sulphur. 

Tellurium. — This  mineral  covers  the  support  in  a  similar 
manner  aa  selenium  in  form.  The  circle  around  the  flame  is 
white,  and  shows  a  dark  yellow,  or  often  red  circumference. 
The  tip  of  the  flame  will  move  it  over  the  coal,  the  reducing 
flame  evaporates  it  with  a  green  light,  and  if  selenium  is  present 
the  fire  is  blmsh-green. 

Arsenic—TMa  metal  forms  arsenious  acid  on  the  support 
when  touched  with  the  extremity  of  the  flame.    The  ring  around 
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the  cavity  is  white,  and  when  very  thin  it  appears  gray,  particu- 
larly that  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  test.  The  least  heat 
will  move  it  from  one  place  to  the  other  on  the  coaL 

Antimony. — This  covers  the  coal  with  sesquioside,  which  ap- 
pears white ;  when  thin  it  appears  gray  or  bltiish.  It  is  hardly 
different  from  the  arsenions  acid,  but  may  be  recognized  by  ad- 
hering more  closely  to  the  teat  This  oxide  may  be  driven  over 
the  coal  lite  the  other  oxides,  by  the  oxidizing  flame ;  the  re- 
ducing flame  does  the  same,  and  shows  in  the  mean  time  a  green- 
ish blue  light.  This  oxide  and  the  metal  are  not  so  volatile  as 
the  above  substances,  which  distinguishes  it  from  them. 

Bismuth. — This  metal  forms  an  oxide  which  covers  the  coal 
near  the  test ;  when  hot  it  appears  of  an  orange  color,  which 
gradually  is  altered  to  yellow  when  cold ;  if  the  film  is  of  oxide 
and  very  thin  it  appears  bluish.  This  oxide  is  still  more  close  to 
the  test  than  antimony.  It  may  be  moved  over  the  coal,  but  dis- 
appears gradually  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Lead. — The  oxide  formed  by  this  metal  and  precipitated  on 
the  coal  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  bismuth;  with  the 
only. difference  that  lead  is  not  quite  so  dark  yellow  aa  bismuth. 
Cadmium. — This  is  similar  to  lead  and  bismuth.  The  precipi- 
tate on  the  coal  is,  after  becoming  perfectly  cold,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  which  appears  in  thin  layers  to  be  yellow.  This 
distinguishes  it  from  the  above  metals. 

Zinc. — The  oxide  of  zinc  adheres  more  closely  to  the  test  than 
all  the  above-mentioned  oxides.  It  is  yellow  when  hot,  and 
emits  a  strong  light ;  in  cooling,  it  changes  color  to  white,  and 
we  find  it  closely  surrounding  the  test  specimen.  The  oxidizing 
flame  does  not  move  it.  A  drop  of  cobalt  solution  changes  it 
from  white  mto  a  fine  green  color  when  heated  in  the  tip  of  the 
flame. 

Tin.- — ^This  metal  covers  the  coal  with  oxide,  which  is  of  a  faint 
yellow  color,  and  emits  a  strong  light  when  under  the  influeuee 
of  the  flame ;  when  cold  it  is  grayish- white ;  it  adheres  closely  to 
the  test  specimen.  This  oxide  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
zinc  by  its  forming  a  bluish-green  with  cobalt  solution,  while  that 
of  zinc  is  bright-green. 

/SVZfCT-.— When  this  metal  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  it  covers  the  coal  with  a  thin  film  of  dark-red 
oxide.  When  the  silver  is  alloyed  with  lead,  the  first  film  near 
the  specimen  is  lead  and  yellow,  but  when  the  globule  is  more 
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refined,  tlie  silver  will  form  its  red  film  exterior  to  tliat  of  tlie 
lead  film.  If  antimony  is  in  the  specimen,  the  red  color  of  the 
silver  is  more  feint  than  ivhen  lead  is  present.  When  antimony 
and  lead  are  present  with  the  silver,  the  last  evaporation  of  the 
silver  forms  a  crimson  ring  around  the  former  oxides. 

Salphurets,  chlorides,  and  other  combinations  of  metals  and 
volatile  substances,  are  frequently  found  native,  and  as  they  all, 
more  or  less,  form  white,  feint-yellow,  or  gray  films  of  precipitate 
on  the  coal,  wo  should  be  cautious  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  a 
specimen  until  we  are  convinced  of  the  purity  of  the  metallic 
evaporations  above  described.  These  combinations,  to  which  all 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  belong,  are  charac- 
terized by  their  film  being  farther  from  the  specimen,  and  if 
brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  a  strong  reducing  heat  they 
evaporate  without  the  slightest  change  of  color.  This  distinguishes 
these  combinations  from  the  oxides  of  tellurium  and  antimony. 
In  all  cases  it  is  the  surest  way  to  produce  metals  first,  and  then 
evaporate  them. 

Test  on  Minerals. — The  blow-pipe  test  is  a  most  convenient 
operation  for  the  metallurgist ;  he  may  use  it  on  nunute  quantities 
with  perfect  certainty  aa  to  the  result.  We  insert,  therefore,  the 
appearance  of  various  minerals  under  the  effect  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Barytes.  Heavy  ^ar. — Sulphate  of  barytes,  when  melted 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  forms  a  fluid  glass,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  coal  with  constant  ebullition.  Strontium  acta  in  the  same 
manner  as  heavy  spar.  We  distinguish  both  by  exposing  a  test 
without  soda  to  the  reducing  flame,  and  transforming  it  into  a 
sulphuret ;  when  barytes  is  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  alcohol,  it  will  show  no  color  when  heated  in  burning 
alcohol,  while  strontiiun  shows  the  peculiar  crimson  color  of  that 
salt.  If  lime  is  in  the  specimen  it  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coal, 
but  remains  on  the  surface  of  it,  even  after  a  strong  fire. 

Lime.— Fluate  of  lime  melts  to  a  clear  bead  by  a  limited  heat, 
which  is  clear  when  pure ;  if  the  mineral  contains  gypsum,  heavy 
spar,  or  strontia,  the  bead  is  opaque.  Carbonate  of  hme,  or  lime- 
stone, is  easily  recognized  by  forming  quick-lime  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  flame,  which  shows  a  brilliant  light,  and  the  well- 
known  caustic  reaction  on  the  tongue.  When  melted  with  boras 
it  dissolves  with  ebullition,  foaming  like  an  organic  substance ; 
this  is  caused  by  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.     Gypsum  and 
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its  varieties  melt  with  difliculty  iu  the  oxidizing  flame.  If  the 
test  is  hrought  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing  flame  it  forma 
Bulphuret  of  lime  which  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
moistened.  If  gypsum  is  melted  together  with  borax  it  forms  a 
clear  glass  when  hot;  this  turns  yellow  when  cold.  Gypsum  in 
excess  colors  the  glass  and  becomes  brown  and  opaque;  melted 
with  soda  it  acts  like  carbonate  of  lime,  which  remains  on  the 
coal  after  the  soda  is  absorbed.  All  the  pure  varieties  of  lime 
may  be  tested  by  these  means.  WJien  the  mineral  contains  other 
substances  the  test  is  of  course  modified ;  we  shall  mention  these 
modifications  in  the  following  pages. 

Ma^piesia, — This  substance  is  not  so  easily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe ;  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  confirm 
the  test  by  a  moist  assay,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  describe.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  converted  into  caustic 
magnesia  under  the  influence  of  the  flame,  and  may  then  be  re- 
cognized like  lime  by  its  alkaline  reaction.  Melted  with  fluxes, 
magnesia  acts  like  lime. 

Alumina. — This  mineral  is  not  altered  in  the  flame  when 
pure ;  it  melts  slowly  with  borax,  but  forms  after  a  prolonged 
heat  a  clear  glass,  which  is  not  altered  when  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  reducing  flame.  It  also  dissolves  in  microcosmic 
sa]t  to  a  clear  bead,  which  distinguishes  it  from  silex.  The  most 
positive  test  is  the  formatioa  by  it  of  a  blue  glass  with  cobalt  so- 
lution. Soda  does  not  dissolve  it  perfectly.  A  mixture  of  soda 
and  borax  dissolves  it  readily  into  a  clear  glass.  When  the  min- 
eral is  adulterated  with  other  matter  which  colors  its  glass,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  alumina ;  still  the  addition  of  cobalt  solu- 
tion will  in  all  cases  impart  a  blue  tinge,  if  this  earth  is  present 
Sihcates  and  slags  do  not  show  the  presence  of  alumina,  even 
with  cobalt  solution. 

Silex. — This  may  be  discovered  in  all  its  combinations  by  mi- 
crocosmic salt,  on  the  wire  loop.  This  mineral,  when  finely  pow- 
dered and  melted  with  the  salt,  forma  a  head  which  is  in  most 
cases  clear  when  hot,  and  in  which  the  silex  may  be  discovered 
as  a  dark  gelatinous  centre  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  hot  glass.  Many  of  the  glasses  darken  or  turn  opaque  in 
cooling.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  bead  when  hot. 
If  only  a  little  silex  is  in  the  mineral  or  in  the  slag,  it  may  not 
be  visible,  and  the  moist  assay  must  be  adopted  to  discover  it. 
Soda  will  dissolve  silex  and  form  a  clear  glass,  if  the  amount 
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of  it,  or  if  tlie  siles  is  not  excessive,  in  all  tliese  cases  it  forms 
an  opaque  glass.  If  the  soda  predominates  to  at  least  four  parts 
of  soda  to  one  of  silex,  the  glass  formed  in  the  reducing  flame  ia 
soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  the  silex  may  be  precipitated  by 
an  acid,  and  the  subsequent  filtration  and  evaporation  carried  to 
ignition. 

Manganese. — This  metal  maybe  recognized  by  melting  it  with 
a  flus  of  borax  or  microcosmic  salt;  the  bead  is  violet,  or  rose- 
colored  when  the  quantity  is  small ;  if  the  specimen  is  brought 
from  the  oxidizing  influence  into  the  reducing  flpme,  this  color 
disappears ;  if  other  metals  are  in  the  specimen  l:ieside3  manga- 
nese, these  will  show  their  own  color  under  the  reducing  influ- 
ence of  the  flame.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  reduced  bead 
quickly  from  the  wire  and  cool  it  as  quickly  on  a  cold  dish,  in 
order  to  prevent  oxidation  by  slow  cooling,  after  which  it  will 
show  the  manganese  again.  If  the  quantity  of  manganese  is 
very  small  and  not  recognizable  in  borax,  a  splinter  of  salt- 
petre may  be  added  to  the  melted  bead,  which  will  make  the  hot 
test  foam,  and  that  foam  will  show  the  amethyst  color  in  the  ox- 
idizing flame.  Very  small  quantities  of  manganese,  sueh  as  one 
thousandth  part  in  a  mineral,  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  above 
means ;  we  may  detect  that  in  the  following  operation.  The  min-  , 
eral  when  finely  powdered  is  mixed  with  2  or  3  parts  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda;  or  rather,  1  part  mineral,  1  part  saltpetre,  and  2 
parts  soda,  are  melted  together  on  platina  foil  in  the  oxidizing 
fiame,  in  which  the  mineral  will  so  far  dissolve,  that  the  nyist 
minute  particle  of  manganese  will  appear.  It  imparts  a  green 
color  to  the  melted  soda,  which  is  often  found  to  be  bluish  green ; 
this  color  it  retains  after  cooling.  IT  the  mineral  contains  cobalt 
and  silex,  the  color  is  always  blue ;  but  if  the  sUex  is  removed  by 
some  means,  the  green  color  may  bo  observed  again.  In  this 
operation  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile' substances,  must  be 
J  by  roasting  before  the  mineral  is  exposed  to  the  test. 
—This  is  soon  discovered  when  the  mineral — it  may  be 
.t  or  an  oxide— is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame.  The 
characteristic  film  of  oxide  is  quickly  found  on  the  coal. 

Cobalt. — -When  a  mineral  containing  cobalt  is  oxidized  and 
melted  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  a  blue  glass  is  formed, 
which  if  the  quantity  of  cobalt  is  large,  oflien  appears  to  be  black, 
particularly  in  a  TO\md  bead.     This  color  is  equally  distinct  in 
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tlie  oxidizing  and  ia  the  reducing  flame,  and  may  be  brought  for- 
ward if  the  mineral  contains  mneli  other  metallic  oxides,  by  ex- 
posing it  to  a  strong  heat  in  the  reducing  flame,  which  will  expel 
most  of  the  other  oxides,  but  not  that  of  cobalt.  Iron  and  man- 
ganese are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the 
oxidizing  flame,  in  which  iron  is  colored  the  least. 

Nickel. — Most  of  the  minerals  which  contain  this  metal,  are  a 
compoand  of  various  substances,  which,  however,  does,  not  much 
interfere  with  its  detection.  The  test  is  first  roasted  in  a  glass 
tube  which  shows  arsenic ;  it  ia  then  roasted  on  the  coal ;  this  re- 
moves the  other  parts  of  arsenic  and  volatile  substances.  Melted 
with  borax  it  shows  the  pecuharity  of  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which 
is  dark  violet  when  hot  and  changes  to  red  brown  in  cooling.  If 
this  glass  is  melted  in  the  reducing  flame,  some  of  the  oxide  is 
converted  into  metal  and  adheres  to  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
where  it  may  be  recognized  in  small  globules  by  the  assistance  of 
a  lens.  Sometimes  the  nickel  is  in  a  metallic  form;  and  if  no 
other  metallic  oxide  is  present  the  glass  is  colorless.  If  iron  or 
cobalt  is  besides  nickel  in  the  mineral,  the  remaining  glasS'  of 
course  is  colored  by  their  oxides.  If  the  roasted  mineral  is  melt- 
ed with  soda  and  borax  and  contains  arsenic,  a  compound  of 
arsenic  and  nickel  is  formed.  Mckel  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  the  globule  of  metal  may  be  tested  by  that  means. 

Iron. — Any  specimen  which  is  to  be  tested  for  iron  should  be 
well  roasted  before  it  is  melted  with  flux,  in  order  to  remove  all 
volatile  substances.  The  mineral  is  then  melted  with  borax, 
which  shows  in  the  oxidizing  flame  the  yellow-red  color  of  the 
oxide,  and  turns  in  the  reducing  flame  bottle-green.  If  other 
metals,  such  as  copper,  lead,  antimony,  &c.,  are  present,  they 
are  reduced  in  the  flame,  and  the  glass  remains  bottle-green.  If  the 
color  is  bluish,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  cobalt,  and  if  the 
green  color  is  not  distinct,  a  small  particle  of  metalhc  tin  added 
to  the  glass  will  soon  make  it  so.  If  copper  is  present,  it  is  often 
a  tedious  operation  to  bring  the  metallic  copper  out  in  the  redu- 
cing flame.  Perseverance  will  however  succeed  in  all  cases.  Are 
metals  present  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  united  action  of 
borax  and  reduction,  the  addition  of  metallic  lead  will  soon  re- 
move them  and  show  the  peculiarities  of  the  glass  of  iron.  Iron  is 
found  in  most  of  the  minerals,  and  in  examining  these  we  must 
be  always  prepared  to  meet  with  it,  and  examine  for  it  particu- 
larly.    Manganese  and  iron  are  generally  found  together,  and 
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the  first  often  hinders  the  latter  from  showing  its  pecuharities ;  the 
glass  is  red  in  the  oxidizing  and  red  in  the  reducing  flame.  If,  in 
this  case,  we  add  a  little  metallic  tin  to  the  reducing  bead,  the  iron 
is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide  and  will  show  its  pectdiar  green 
color.  Iron  cannot  be  reduced  to  metal  before  the  blow-pipe, 
while  all  other  metals  except  manganese  can  be ;  thus  far  it  is 
readily  detected. 

Cadmium  is  volatile  and  cannot  be  recognized  but  by  Its 
oxide  it  is  treated  and  behaves  like  zinc,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  brown  color,  which  may  be  recognized  if  the 
mineral  contains  but  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

Lead, — A  test  on  lead  is  very  easily  made.  It  is  recognized 
in  very  small  quantities  in  its  peculiar  oxide,  which  spreads  in  a 
film  over  the  coal  when  treated  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  Is  the 
mineral  mixed  with  zinc  or  antimony,  it  may  cause  the  color  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  to  be  more  faint  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
but  it  never  is  blended  so  much  with  other  substances  as  not  to  he 
recognized.  If  lead  is  combined  with  volatile  matter  such  as 
sulphur,  and  other  metals  at  the  same  time,  it  is  melted  with  a 
little  borax  ia  the  reducing  flame.  The  metal  evaporates  and 
shows  its  oxide  on  the  coal.  The  remaining  glass  will  show  the 
peculiarities  of  the  metallic  oxide  in  the  lowest  state  of  oxidation. 
Minerals  which  contain  lead  combined  with  strong  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  chlorine,  must  be  smelted  with  carbonate  .of 
soda ;  this  will  show  the  film  of  oxide  on  the  coal.  If  metal  is 
formed  in  this  operation,  it  may  be  evaporated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  oxidizing  flame. 

Bism,uili. — This  metal  is  discovered  by  melting  those  sub- 
Stances  containing  it  with  borax,  in  case  sulphur  is  present ;  hut 
when  the  mineral  is  free  from  sulphur  and  oxidized,  it  is  melted 
with  soda :  in  the  reducing  flame  the  bismuth  is  evaporated,  and 
recognized  by  its  peculiar  oxide  on  the  coal.  If,  in  the  mean 
time,  lead  is  melted  with  bismuth  in  the  specimen,  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  the  latter,  because  the  oxide  assumes  almost  the  color 
and  behavior  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  light  and  changes  its 
color  very  little  in  cooling.  It  is  difficult  to  find  bismuth  when 
other  metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  copper,  &c.,  are  present; 
and  in  this  ease  the  better  plan  is  to  resort  to  the  moist  analysis. 

Uranium. — This  metal  is  so  similar  to  iron  under  the  blow- 
pipe fiame,  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected  in  a  compound  mineral. 

Copper. — This  metal  is  \^rj  easily  recognized  if  present  in  a 
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test  specimen.  When  a  specimen  is  first  exposed  to  roasting  in 
the  oxidizing  flame  on  coal,  and  then  melted  with  borax  in  the 
same  fire,  the  resulting  glass  will  show  the  color  of  the  oxide  oi 
copper.  After  the  glass  has  been  cooled,  and  melted  again  in 
the  reSueing  flame,  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  opaque  if 
no  metalhc  copper  is  formed.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  formed, 
the  glass  is  transparent  or  colored  with  oxides  which  cannot  be 
reduced.  This  test  for  reducing  the  oxide  is  a  safe  and  sure  one, 
hut  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  produce  it.  When  to  the  green 
glass  of  the  oxidizing  flame  a  little  metallic  tin  is  added  and  the 
test  quickly  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame,  it  is  converted  into 
protoxide,  and  shows  either  a  red  color,  or  if  much  copper  is  pre- 
sent appears  black  in  the  mass ;  but  in  small  threads  and  splinters 
it  shows  the  red  color  in  great  beauty,  especially  in  case  no  other 
metolhe  oxides  are  present  which  impair  that  color,  such  as  iron 
or  uranium,  antimony,  and  others.  When  other  metals  are  pre- 
sent, it  is  advisable  to  roast  the  specimen  and  expel  all  the  vola- 
tile metals.  This  is  the  more  easily  accomplished,  as  copper  is 
very  permanent.  The  changing  color  in  the  borax  glass  may 
now  he  observed  to  more  or  less  perfection ;  it  is  always  distinct. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  copper  is  present,  it  is  the  quickest 
operation  to  reduce  the  oxide  by  melting  it  with  soda  and  pro- 
ducing metallic  globules,  which  in  most  cases  are  formed  in  the 
reducing  flame  by  the  aid  of  borax.  Small  quantities  of  copper, 
such  as  one  per  cent,  in  the  mineral  under  examination,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  metal  and  must  be  detected  in  the  colored  glass. 

Silver. — Metallic  silver  is  easily  recognized  when  pure.  If  it 
is  combined  with  other  metals  which  are  volatile,  it  is  generally 
evaporated  with  these  metals,  and  shows  on  the  coal  its  oxide. 
Antimony,  arsenic,  and  quicksilver,  may  be  evaporated  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  without  evaporating  silver.  Silver  is  so  easily 
detected  by  the  moist  analysis,  that  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  malie 
a  trial  for  it  under  the  blowpipe.  It  may  be  advantageous  with 
a  mineral  which  contains  chloride  of  silver,  which  when  melted 
with  soda  yields  its  silver  readily.  As  silver  is,  in  most  cases, 
present  only  in  small  quantities,  the  better  plan  is  to  make  a  cru- 
cible assay,  which  always  secures  a  safe  result. 

MercMTy. — Quicksilver  cannot  be  detected  before  the  blow- 
pipe ;  it  evaporates  so  perfectly  that  no  traces  can  be  found  of  it 
on  the  coal.  A  mineral  which  contains  mercury  is  rubbed  with 
soda,  and  this  mixture  is  exposed  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  a  glass 
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retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  quicksilver  soon  makes 
its  appearance,  and  condenses  in  fine  metaUic  globules  on  the 
cold  parts  of  the  glass.  "When  a  test  of  mercury  cannot  be  made, 
by  other  means  than  the  blowpipe,  we  mis  the  mineral  with  a 
little  common  salt,  and,  if  it  containa  sulphur,  with  soda  and  a 
little  salt.  On  exposing  this  inixtm-e  to  the  reducing  flame, 
a  white  sediment  is  formed  on  the  coal,  which  consists  of  calomel 
or  subchloride  of  mercury.  This  test  requires  experience  in 
order  to  distinguish  mercury  from  other  volatile  salts. 

Phtinum,  and  the  platinum  metals,  cannot  be  separated  one 
from  the  other  under  the  blowpipe.  These  metala  when  melted 
with  borax  show  sometimes  colored  glass,  which  is  caused  by  ad- 
mixtures of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  &e.  When  a  par- 
ticle of  metal  resists  the  strongest  fire  of  the  blowpipe  without 
oxidation  or  melting,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  platinum.  In  order 
to  test  it  finally,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  pure  lead,  and  melted 
with  it.  Melted  lead  will  dissolve  platinum,  and  may  be  partly 
evaporated.  The  platinum  will  always  retain  a  part  of  the  lead. 
In  case  no  gold  is  present,  the  strongest  heat  will  not  remove  aU 
the  lead.  If  in  this  case  we  add  a  little  gold  to  the  test  and 
melt  it  again,  the  lead  will  be  evaporated,  and  the  white  platinum 
will  assume  a  somewhat  yellow  bright  color ;  this  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  gold.  The  gold  cannot  be  separated  fix)m  this  alloy  but 
by  solution  and  moist  analysis. 

ffoM.— -This  metal  is  always  recognized  without  testing  it 
before  the  blowpipe ;  but  if  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  metal,  we  may  melt  it  with  borax  in  the  oxidizing  flame  in 
which  all  other  metals  but  gold  will  be  altered.  If  silver  is 
mixed  with  gold  in  a  mineral,  it  will  remain  in  combination  with 
the  gold.  Should  it  happen  that  a  test  shows  signs  of  the 
presence  of  gold  but  does  not  melt  readily,  the  addition  of  a 
little  lead  to  it  will  melt  it ;  the  latter,  however,  may  be  driven 
off  in  the  reducing  flame.  If  a  grain  is  thus  obtained  which  to 
all  appearance  is  pure  metal,  that  is,  gold  or  sUver,  but  is  bright 
so  as  to  indicate  the  absence  of  gold,  wo  may  observe  the  latter 
by  throwing  the  globule  on  a  white  porcelain  dish  and  moisten- 
ing it  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  globule  is  pure  silver,  it 
will  dissolve  and  retain  its  white  color.  If  it  is  mixed  with  gold, 
it  will  soon  turn  gray,  or  be  covered  with  a  black  film. 

Tin.- — This  metal  is  soon  detected  in  minerals  which  contain 
tin  chiefly,  but  not  so  in  those  which  contain  other  fusible  metals. 
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Sulphuret  of  tin  wheii  melted  on  tlie  coal  support  under  the 
influence  of  the  oxidizing  flame,  evaporates  the  stilphur  at  first, 
which  is  recognized  as  sulphurous  acid ;  subsequently  the  metal 
evaporates  and  forms  a  white  film  on  the  coal,  which  cannot  he 
removed  by  the  fire,  and  is  characteristic  of  tin.  "When  any 
compound  of  tin  and  refractory  metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron, 
is  melted  with  borax,  the  tin  will  form  metal  in  the  reducing 
flame,  which  may  be  recognized  with  the  aid  of  the  lens. 

Antimony— This  metal  acts  Hke  tin  before  the  blowpipe ;  but 
we  may  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  by  exposing  the  test  in  a 
glass  tube  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-flame,  which,  forming  an  acid 
and  an  oxide  of  antimony,  condenses  in  the  cold  part  of  the 
glass  tube,  and  is  recognized  by  the  dirty-yellow  color.  It  is  diffi- 
cult and  requires  experience  to  distinguish  antimony  from  arse- 
nic, tin,  and  zinc,  on  the  coal  support.  The  oxide  of  the  first  is  not 
so  permanent  as  tin,  but  more  so  than  arsenious  acid,  and  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  zinc  by  the  changing  color  of  the  latter.  In 
all  instances  the  test  in  a  glass  tube  is  the  most  certain  of  suc- 
cess, because  if  the  specimen  contains  all  the  fusible  metals,  anti- 
mony may  be  found  and  separated  from  the  others.  If  we  put 
the  test  in  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  and  heat  it  at  first  gently 
over  the  spirit-lamp,  holding  that  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
specimen  lower  than  the  other,  a  current  of  air  will  draw 
through  the  tube.  Sulphur  will  evaporate  first,  in  case  the  test 
is  a  sulphuret.  It  is  carried  off  by  the  air,  and  forms  no  sedi- 
ment ;  then  follows  arsenic,  which  may  be  driven  higher  in  the 
tube  in  case  it  condenses  too  low ;  the  next  is  oxide  of  antimony, 
which  cannot  be  affected  so  easily  by  heat ;  other  metals  will  not 
evaporate  under  this  heat.  In  all  cases  where  this  test  is  applied 
it  is  advisable  to  roast  the  specimen  and  operate  upon  oxides. 

Titanium. — This  metal  is  in  most  instances  under  the  form  of 
titanic  acid  in  the  minerals,  and  can  bo  recognized  as  such.  Such 
minerals  melt  readily  in  borax,  but  the  color  of  titanium  cannot 
be  observed.  The  glass  is  yellow,  and  cannot  be  altered  in  the 
reducing  flame ;  titanium  is  thus  distinguished  from  iron.  Micro- 
cosmic  salt  dissolves  it  with  difficulty,  and  forms  a  white  opaque 
glass,  which  when  brought  into  the  reducing  flame,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  metaOio  tin,  shows  the  red  oxide  of  titanium. 
The  darker  this  red  color  is,  so  ranch  the  more  titanium  may  he 
supposed  to  be  present.  Wohramium  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
without  the  addition  of  tin.     Metallic  titanium  appears  ofien  as  a 
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red  film  oa  the  slags  from  an  iron  furnace.  It  resembles  metallic 
mpper.  It  may,  however,  be  distingiiished.  hy  melting  it  in  borax 
in  which  it  hardly  dissolves,  whUe  in  microeosmic  salt  it  dis- 
solves readily.  This  titanium  always  contains  iron,  and  shows  the 
colors  of  it  in  the  glass  bead, 

Ohromium. — Borax  or  microeosmic  salt,  melted  together  with 
the  specimen,  form  a  glass  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color  when 
perfectly  cool,  provided  the  mineral  does  not  contain  lead  or 
copper.  This  color  is  very  beautiful  after  exposure  to  the  re- 
ducing flame.  If  lead  or  copper  is  present  the  color  is  totally 
destroyed  in  the  reducing  flame.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  oxidizing 
and  reducing  flame  where  we  distinguish  chromium,  "When  a 
little  chromium  is  present  in  a  large  quantity  of  other  minerals,  the 
specimen  is  rubbed  with  three  volumes  of  saltpetre,  melted  on  the 
wire  loop  to  a  vitrified  mass,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Chromate  of  potash  is  here  formed,  which  is  dissolved,  and  the 
clear  liquid,  when  decanted,  is  tested  by  saturating  it  with  acetic 
acid  and  putting  into  it  a  sphnter  of  clear  acetate  of  lead.  If 
any  chromium  is  present,  it  will  color  the  crystal  and  form  the 
well  known  chromate  of  lead. 

Tellurium.— 'S\ii&  substance  may  be  detected  by  simply  direct- 
ing the  flame  upon  it.  It  will  form  the  film  of  the  oxide  of  tellurium 
on  the  coal.  If  any  smell  is  produced  by  the  application  of  heat 
seleaium  may  be  present,  provided  no  sulphur  is  indicated.  The 
film  formed  on  the  coal  is  characterized  by  a  red  ring,  around  it, 
and  it  entirely  disappears  when  touched  by  the  reducing  flame, 
showing  in  the  mean  time  a  bluish-green  light.  If  lead  or  bis- 
muth is  present  in  the  mineral,  it  is  necessary  to  melt  it  with 
borax,  and  heat  it  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing  flame ; 
these  metals  will  then  evaporate,  and  tellurium  only  appears  on 
the  coal.  A  test  of  tellurium  is  somewhat  difficult,  because  in  - 
most  cases  selenium  is  with  it.  The  film  on  the  coal  is  not  dis- 
tinct, and  it  may  be  preferable  to  make  the  test  in  the  glass  tube. 
It  is  in  this  case  treated  as  antimony,  and  a  limited  heat  shows 
a  copious  white  smoke,  which  condenses  on  the  glass.  This  white 
film  is  melted  by  the  application  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  clear  glo- 
bules, which  also  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  which  may  be  recog- 
nized with  the  aid  of  a  lens.  If  selenium  is  present,  these  drops 
are  also  formed,  but  they  are  then  not  quite  clear  or  transparent. 

Arsenix:. — K  arsenic  is  present  in  a  mineral  it  is  quickly  re- 
cognized on  bringing  it  into  the  reducing  flame  of  the  coal  sup- 
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port.  It  emits  a  smell  similar  to  that  of  garlic  or  phospliorua, 
wMch  is  characteristic,  but  often  faint  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  metals.  In  the  glass  tube  it  becomes  volatile  more 
readily  than  other  metals,  and  may  be  driven  to  any  place  in  the 
tnbe  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp.  The  latter  ia  arsenious  acid  and 
does  not  smell. 

Seknium. — This  substance  is  easily  detected  if  no  tellurium  is 
present.  In  all  eases  we  find  its  presence  by  heating  a  spUnter 
of  the  mineral  on  the  charcoal,  and  bringing  it  to  the  nostrils;  a 
characteristic  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish  is  emitted,  which  is 
not  observed  from  any  other  matter.  It  is  necessary  that  the  test 
should  he  red  hot. 

We  have  been  thus  far  particular  in  treating  oi  t>low-pipe 
tests,  not  because  they  are  of  prominent  practical  value,  but  be- 
cause they  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  detect  substances  which  can- 
not be  found  hy  a  crucible  assay,  and  which  are  frequently  of 
considerable  influence  in  smelting  operations.  The  following 
materials,  necessary  to  make  blow-pipe  assays,  and  by  which  a 
trial  on  a  mineral  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  place,  can  be  put 
up  so  compactly  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  viz.,  a  candle  and 
a  piece  of  coal,  the  blow-pipe,  boras,  soda,  saltpetre,  microcosmic 
salt,  cobalt  solution,  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  platina-wiie  loop,  and  a  bit 
of  platina  foU,  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  a  lens,  a  small  hammer,  and 
a  very  small  glass  or  agate  mortar.  If  a  magnet,  knife,  file,  a 
porcelain  dish,  a  glass  test  tube,  and  a  little  nitric  acid  are 
added  to  the  apparatus,  it  will  be  more  complete.  In  all  in- 
stances a  little  pure  metallic  lead,  and  a  httle  tin,  should  be  at 
hand.  The  whole  collection  may  be  fitted  into  a  small  box, 
which  renders  it  portable  and  convenient 

We  omit  alluding  to  the  blow-pipe  testa  on  acids,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbonic  acid  and  similar 
substances,  because  these  are  of  little  practical  importance.  These 
substances  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  slags,  and  are 
of  no  further  interest.  One  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
may  spoil  good  iron  ore.  The  moat  delicate  blow-pipe  test  can- 
not detect  less  than  three  per  cent  in  a  mineral.  It  is  therefore  of 
not  much  use  to  know  if  any  phosphorus  is  present  in  iron  ore, 
since  we  cannot  approximate  to  the  injurious  quantity.  The  case 
is  similar  with  other  minerals. 

Crudhle  J-ssa?/.— The  hlow-pipe  assay  is  never  much  more 
than  a  comparative  test.     The  actual  quantity  of  metal  present  ia 
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found  with  much  labor,  and  there  is  always  some  uncertainty  in 
the  result,  because  the  test  is  made  on  a  small  quantity,  never 
more  than  half  a  grain.  In  order  to  maike  an  assay  at  the  same 
time  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  we  adopt  smelting  in  a  crucible, 
in  which  we  expose  at  once  500  or  1000  grains  to  the  test  In 
many  instances  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  assay, 
to  use  re-agents  and  solvents'  in  the  moist  way.  We  shall  notice 
each  case  in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  The  dry  as- 
say affords  the  advantage  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  weight, 
which  is  with  most  of  the  metals  more  correct  than  in  the  moist 
analysis.  The  earthy  matter  is  easily  removed,  and  very  nii- 
nute  quantities  of  metal  may  thus  be  detected,  which  often  escape 
observation  in  the  moist  assay.  The  results  of  the  dry  assay  are 
quickly  obtained,  and  are  cheap,  and  very  .uniform.  They  are, 
therefore,  best  qualified  for  determining  the  metallic  contents  of 
an  ore.  It  affords,  besides,  the  advantage,  that  ■  all  the  smelting 
operations  on  the  large  scale  may  be  imitated  in  the  crucible, 
and  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  fluxes  decided  on  in  them. 
Experiments  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  expensive  in  the  large 
furnaces,  but  they  may  be  done  cheaply  and  effectually  in  the 
crucible. 

Imtruments.-^A  good  balance,  or,  where  precious  metals  are 
to  he  weighed,  two  balances  are  needed— one  a  strong  balance, 
on  which  at  least  one  thousand  grains,  and  from  that  to  twenty, 
may  be  weighed,  and  another,  a  small  one,  on  which  from  twenty 
grains  to  one  tenth  of  a  grain  may  be  determined.  J.  P.  Duffey, 
of  Philadelphia,  manufactures  balances  of  a  superior  kind.  The 
weights  used  in  determining  the  contents  of  metal  in  a  specimen 
of  ore  are  arbitrary,  and  may  be  either  troy  weight  or  avoirdu- 
pois— the  latter  is  preferable  when  the  assay  is  made  for  prac- 
tical use.  When  the  pound  avoirdupois  is  divided  into  10,000 
parts — ^instead  of  7000  grains — which  may  be  called  mills  or  mill- 
grains,  we  obtain  at  once  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore  in  a 
decimal,  and  the  weight  is  so  near  the  real  grain  as  not  to  show 
too  much  difference  for  comparison.  Gold  and  silver  must  be 
weighed  by  troy  weight ;  and  as  the  present  division  of  the  pound 
into  5760  grains  is  generally  adopted,  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
tain this  weight,  because  it  facilitates  the  valuation  of  the  ore. 
All  the  ore  is  bought  by  avoirdupois  weight;  this  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  result  in  weighing  an  assay  in  grains  of  troy. 

JforEar.— This  instrument  is  required  for  crashing  and  pound- 
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ing  the  mineral.  In  the  majority  of  cases  an  iron  mortar  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose.  In  some  instances  a  hard  sigate  mortar  is 
required,  because  when  the  naineral  is  hard,  tho  quantity  small, 
and  the  amount  of  iron  in  an  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  may 
happen  that  iron  is  rubbed  locae  from  the  mortar  and  passes  into 
the  assay.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  grind  the  mineral  very 
fine,  it  is  rubbed,  which  produces  a  fine  powder;  when  the 
pounded  mineral  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  piston  is  used 
with  a  vertical  stroke,  with  little  mineral  in  the  mortar  at  a  time, 
and  without  rubbing ;  this  will  cause  the  mineral  to  be  in  grains. 
If  a  mineral  is  very  hard,  we  beat  it  to  redness,  and  throw  it 
suddenly  in  cold  water ;  when  it  adheres  in  the  mortar,  it  is 
mixed  with  pure  sand,  which  will  prevent  it.  When  arseniureta 
or  axsenious  minerals  are  to  be  pounded,  tho  mortar  must  be 
covered  by  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  operator  from  inhaling  the 
dust  from  the  mineral. 

Sieves. — These  may  be  of  brass  or  iron  wire.  In  many  cases, 
silk  sieves  are  used,  because  the  first  are  not  sufficiently  fine.  A 
good  fine  brass-wire  sieve  is  in  most  instances  sufficient.  If  a 
powder  of  a  certain  uniform  grain  is  to  be  produced,  we  malie  use 
of  two  or  more  sieves  of  different  fineness,  driving  the  fine  dust 
through  the  finest  sieve,  and  afterwards  using  the  coarser  one. 
If  the  dust  of  the  mineral  is  poisonous,  we  cover  the  sieve  above 
and  below  with  strong  paper,  and  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  flying 
of  dust. 

Washing. — ^Most  minerals  contain  impurities  which  it  is  npt 
necessary  to  subject  to  smelting;  these  are  generally  light,  and 
may  be  removed  by  washing,  such  as  clay,  lime,  or  magnesia, 
from  sulphurets,  or  from  heavy  crystalline  particles.  The  pow- 
dered substance  is  thrown  into  a  dish,  or  iron  pan,  clear  water 
poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  by  handJ  After  a  few 
seconds  rest  the  heavy  matter  subsides,  and  the  muddy  water  is 
gently  poured  offi  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  water  flows 
off  perfectly  clear.  Oxides  of  iron  and  lead,  also  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  cannot  be  washed  in  this  manner.  If  we  want  to  perform 
the  operation  of  washing  with  great  precision,  we  make  use  of  a 
glass  jar,  or  a  cylindrical  and  clear  glass  bottle.  We  stir  the 
mineral  and  water  well  together,  and  after  a  time  we  draw  off  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a  syphon.  We  may  thus  take  as  much  water 
and  as  low  down  as  we  choose ;  and  as  the  strata,  of  the  different 
1  the  order  they  descended  are  visible,  we  may  re- 
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move  any  kind  of  matter  wiich  we  desire  to  separate  from  the 
rest.  It  is  of  no  use  to  wash  a  mineral  if  we  desire  to  know  the 
exact  amount  of  metal  in  it,  for  in  all  cases  of  washing,  some  of 
the  mineral  is  lost.  If  a  powder  of  exceeding  fineness  is  required 
we  may  obtain  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  water  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  after  the  mineral  has  been  run  through  a  sieve  and  washed. 

Galcination. — Minerals  which  contain  volatile  substances  are 
generally  calcined  in  order  to  remove  these  substances.  We  heat 
iron  and  zinc  ores  to  remove  water  from  them,  and  calcine  iron 
ore,  lead,  zinc,  and  limestone  to  expel  carbonic  acid.  "We  lite- 
wise  ignite  sulphurcts  and  arseniurets  to  liberate  the  mineral 
from  these  substances.  In  most  eases  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  loss  in  weight  caused  by  this  operation.  Water  will  escape 
by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  but  if  much  clay  is  present  it  adheres 
tenaciously  to  the  mineral.  Carbonic  acid  requires  strong  igni- 
tion and  the  presence  of  carbon  to  remove  it;  sulphur  and  arsenic 
act  like  earbonic  acid,  but  cannot  hear  so  much  heat  at  first. 
Coal  and  wood  require  a  sttong  red  heat  in  a  partly  closed  ves- 
sel to  remove  their  volatile  substances.  Calcining  is  an  operation 
which  is  moat  conveiiientiy  performed  in  a  crucible,  because  no 
stirring  of  the  mass  is  required.  If  the  substance  is  affected  by 
coal,  we  are  to  select  a  Hessiau  or  clay  crucible ;  and  if  it  is  affect- 
ed by  silex  or  clay  we  select  a  plumbago  pot.  When  the  min- 
eral cannot  bear  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  such  as  the  evapo- 
rization  of  bitumen  from  coal,  we  fill  a  small  crucible  with  the 
substance,  cover  it,  and  as  tiie  cover  cannot  be  made  to  fit  quite 
close,  we  insert  this  crucible  in  a  second  and  larger  one  and  cover 
that  also.  The  heat  of  an  air  furnace  is  generally  sufficient  to 
perform  this  operation. 

Boasting. — This  operation  ia  always  performed  in  the  open 
air.  The  object  is  to  bring  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  mineral  in 
order  to  oxidize  it,  or  to  remove  those  volatile  substances  which 
are  of  no  use  in  the  assay,  or  cause  it  to  be  incorrect.  This  pro- 
cess is  best  performed  in  the  muffle,  which  apparatus  will  be  des- 
cribed presently.  The  substance,  well  powdered,  is  laid  on  a  flat 
dish  of  unglazed  earthenware,  for  which  a  piece  of  a  broken 
fiower-pot  is  best  adapted ;  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  glazing  of 
any  other  fragment  must  be  removed  by  soaking  it  in  water, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  sudden  heat,  which  will  remove  the  scale. 
The  mineral,  when  simply  a  hydrate,  is  exposed  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  rod.     In  these  cases,  there 
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is  no  apprehension  of  melting  the  mass,  and  the  process  is  accelerat- 
ed by  the  heat.  When  sKlphurets,  or  such  suhstances  as  are 
liable  to  melt,  are  to  be  roasted,  the  heat  must  be  very  limited 
at  first,  and  never  so  high  as  to  melt  any  of  the  particles.  In 
these  eases,  and  in  all  those  where  iron  may  injure  thetest,  a  glass 
rod  provided  with  a  wooden  handle  is  used  as  a  stirring  instru- 
ment. If  it  happens  that  particles  of  the  pulverized  mineral  melt, 
it  may  still  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  in  order  to  drive  off  aa 
much  of  the  volatile  matter  as  possible,  and  then  pound  and  sift 
the  substance  once  more.  If  the  melting  is  not  prevented  in  the 
subsequent  operation,  the  material  must  be  pulverized  again,  in 
fact  as  often  as  signs  of  melted  particles  appear.  Most  substances 
are  not  so  fusible  in  the  form  of  oxides  as  in  that  of  sulphurets, 
arseniurets,  and  chlorides,  and  we  may  therefore  increase  the  heat 
as  the  oxidation  progresses.  Some  substances  require  the  addition 
of  carbon  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  volatile  matter;  such  are 
arseniurets,  sulphates,  and  nitrates ;  in  fact  the  addition  of  a  little 
charcoal  powder  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is  always  advanta- 
geous ;  after  it  is  consumed  a  strong  heat  assisted  by  much  stir- 
ring must  be  applied.  In  some  instances  the  addition  of  a  httle 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  advantageous ;  this  liberates  sulphuric 
acid  and  chlorine,  which  often  adhere  obstinately  to  the  mineral. 
This  ammonia  should  be  applied  in  solution.  The  mineral  is 
therefore  removed  from  the  fire,  cooled,  and  moistened  with  the 
solution,  it  is  then  dried  and  roasted  again.  Some  minerals  will 
melt  in  the  lowest  heat  which  we  can  apply,  such  as  sulphuret  of 
antimony ;  these  may  be  mixed  with  pure  granulated  quartz,  and 
roasted  with  it.  The  quartz  is  subsequently  removed  by  washing, 
which  is  easily  performed  when  the  oxide  is  fine  and  the  quartz 
coarse.  Some  oxides  are  volatile,  and  a  high  heat  must  be  pre- 
vented at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

Melting. — We  melt  ore  instead  of  exposing  it  to  roasting  or 
calcination,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  reduction.  This  is  fre- 
quently done  with  copper  ore ;  or  we  melt  it  with  some  flux 
which  will  show  the  relation  of  the  ore  to  the  flux ;  in  case  the 
composition  of  the  ore  is  unknown,  we  approximate  by  these 
means  the  proper  treatment  for  reduction.  We  melt  ore  with 
borax  in  a  clean  silicious  crucible,  to  observe  the  glass  it  forms 
with  the  borax,  or  with  soda,  and  by  these  means  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  such  metals  as  cobalt,  chromium,  manganese,  &c.  By  re- 
0-  to  the  blow-pipe  tests  we  find  the  characteristics  of  the 
12 
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glasses,  which  are  here  produced  on  a  larger  scale,  and  are  of 
course  more  suitable  for  observation.  A  mineral  is  melted  by 
itself  to  ascertain  if  it  loses  in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of 
volatile  metals,  or  to  observe  the  flame  in  the  eraeible.  The 
color  of  the  flame  indicates  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other 
kind  of  metal,  as  it  has  been  explained  i&  the  blow-pipe  test,  la 
the  mean  tame  we  condense  some  of  the  vapors  on  a  cold  iron 
rod  to  observe  the  color  of  the  oxides,  which  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  oxidizing  flame  o£  the  blow-pipe.  "We  melt  also 
a  mineral  with  other  oxides  or  a  metal  in  order  to  observe  the  effect 
produced,  either  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  color  of  the 
glass  more  distinctly,  or  to  prepare  the  test  for  reduction. 

Crucibles. — The  process  of  reducing  an  ore  to  metal  is  per- 
formed in  crudbles  or  pots,  of  which  we  employ  two  distinct 
kinds ;  the  one  is  the  clay  crucible  which  is  &ee  from  all  carbon, 
and  the  other  is  the  plumbago  pot.  Oast  iron  crucibles,  or  re- 
torts of  iron,  are  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently  as  to  form  a 
particular  object  for  description.  Clay  crucibles  are  not,  as  yet, 
manufactured  in  this  country;  we  use  chiefly  the  well-known 
Hessian  crucible  imported  from  Germany,  These  are  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  most  assays,  and  are  cheap  and  durable.  Plumbago 
crucibles  are  manufactured  in  this  country  to  great  perfection, 
and  equal  to  the  imported  ones ;  the  price  of  these  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Hessian  pols;  their  use  is  very  limited  in  the  assay. 
We  are  imder  no  particular  necessity  of  using  this  crucible  at  all, 
because  we  can  line  a  clay  crucible  with  fine  coal  dust,  which  is 
equal  in  effect  to  the  plumbago  of  the  black  pot.  In  some  in- 
stances we  need  crucibles  of  pure  coal ;  these  may  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  strong  charcoal  and  are  then  inserted  into  a  Hessian 
crucible.  Generally,  a  Hessian  crucible  is  filled  with  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  slightly  moistened  and  firmly  rammed  into 
it  until  quite  full;  a  hole  is  then  carved  or  scraped  into  the 
middle,  which  forms  the  pot.  In  other  eases,  we  moisten  the 
fine  coal  dust  slightly  with  gummy  water,  a  solution  of  starch, 
oil,  salt  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda.  The  paste  thus  formed  is  in  either  case  rubbed  over  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  clay  pot ;  a  lining  about  |  of  an  inch  thick 
is  thus  formed,  whicH  is  firmly  dried,  and  forms  the  coal  cruci- 
ble. The  best  lining  for  a  crucible  is  formed  of  diist  from  soft 
coal,  such  as  willow,  poplar,  or  buttonwood  coal.  The  powdered 
coal  is  moistened  with  water  ajid  firmly  driven  in  an  iron  pot 
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wLich  has  a  form  similar  to  a  day  crucible ;  the  cavity  is  scraped 
out  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  the  inner  sux^s  finely  polished 
by  a  glass  rod.  This  lining  may  be  dried  in  a  red  heat,  provided 
the  caution  is  taken  to  fill  the  crucible  with  fine  dry  coal  dust 
and  cover  it  with  clay.  After  burning,  it  forms  a  strong  pot  of 
a  close  grain,  so  that  the  smallest  particle  of  metal  may  he  de- 
tected in  it.  This  coal  crucible  is  inserted  in  a  clay  pot  and 
used  with  it.  It  is  made  i  and  from  that  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick 
in  the  sides.  Good  coal-lined  crucibles  are  indispensable  in 
some  assays.  "Wroir^htriron  crucibles  or  retorts  are  frequently 
in  use.  The  latter  may  be  made  of  'wrought-iron  pipe,  bent,  and 
one  end  stopped  up  by  an  iron  plug. 

Crucibles  must  be  provided  with  a  cover  In  order  to  protect 
the  test  against  the  influence  of  coal  and  atmospheric  air.  This 
cover  should  have  a  handle  on  its  upper  side,  and  fit. closely  to 
the  crucible.  In  case  no  regular  cover  can  be  obtained,  a  slab 
of  fire  clay,  or  even  a  piece  of  fire  brick  may  be  used  as  a  cover. 
A  good  coal,  that  is,  a  knotty  or  spongy  piece  of  coal,  may  also 
serve  as  a  cover,  but  in  most  cases  these  throw  off  splinters  which 
fall  into  the  meltiag  mass  and  frequently  spoil  the  whole  assay. 
If  the  mineral  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  boil  when  heated,  we  do 
not  cover  the  crucible  at  all,  and  prevent  the  dropping  in  of 
coal  by  setting  around  it  such  coal  as  wiU  last  until  the  assay  is 
completed.  When  crucibles  are  put  on  the  grate-bars  of  a  fur- 
nace, the  draft  of  cold  air  wih  prevent  the  bottom  from  getting 
hot ;  if  we  raise  it  above  the  grate-bars  and  the  coal  is  below 
it,  the  bottom  heats  quickly ;  but  the  coal  above,  in  consuming 
will  often  sink  on  one  side  a  little  more  than  on  the  other, 
which  causes  the  crucible  to  incline  and  spill  its  contents.  A 
crucible  is  generally  placed  on  a  foot-piece  formed  of  fire-brick. 
This  is  from  three  to  four  inches  high,  and  elevates  the  crucible 
above  the  grate-hars.  "When  the  heat  required  for  the  assay  is 
not  very  high,  an  old  crucible,  set  in  an  inverted  position  on  the 
grate,  may  serve  as  a  foot-piece.  If  a  very  high  and  a  protract- 
ed heat  is  required  to  melt  the  test,  or  finish  the  assay,  the  foot- 
piece  must  be  made  of  good  fire-clay,  so  as  not  to  melt  and  pre- 
cipitate the  crucible.  The  material  of  the  test — that  is,  ore  and 
flusea — ^by  being  pressed  into  the  crucible,  beconies  sooner  heated. 
If  the  test  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  melt  easily  and  boil  much, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  press  the  mass  too  sti'pngly,  as  it  may 
cause  the  crucible  to  crack,  and  spoil  the  assay.     Moisture  oi 
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any  kind,  sucb  as  water  or  oil,  &;e.,  is  objectionable  in  tlie  era. 
cible;  it  invariably  causes  a  broken  pot.  The  fluid  hardens 
the  mass,  wbich,  ui  expanding  more  than  the  emciblc,  eausea 
it  to  break. 

Orncibles  are  bad  conductors  of  beat,  and  it  requirea  a  long 
time  for  it  to  pass  through  a  pot.  High  temperature  causes  the 
heat  to  penetrate  a  little  faster  than  otherwise,  but  this  is  of 
small  benefit.  It  is  therefore  of  no  uae  to  expose  a  crucible  to 
a  high  heat  at  once ;  the  better  plan  is  to  commence  smelting  at  a 
low  heat  and  gradually  increase  it.  All  crucibles  should  be 
gently  dried,  so  as  to  expel  the  water ;  and  any  pot  which  has 
not  been  thus  dried  ia  liable  to  crack  on  being  exposed  to  fire. 
A  crucible  is  set  firmly  in  the  furnace,  upon  its  sole-piece,  while 
the  furnace  is  cold.  The  coal  is  then  carefully  placed  around 
it  and  the  fire  kindled,  bo  that  tbe  heat  may  increase  slowly ;  no 
draught  or  blast  is  applied  during  the  first  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  If  a  test  is  sufficiently  melted,  and  the  assay  consid- 
ered aa  completed,  no  fresb  coals  are  applied.  The  coal  is  burn- 
ed down  so  far  as  to  mate  the  crucible  accessible  by  the  tongs, 
and  it  is  removed  from  the  fire ;  when  the  sole-piece  adheres  to 
the  crucible,  it  13  removed  also  with  the  pot,  and  broken  off  when 
eold.  A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tonga  with  fiat  fire  ends  is  used 
for  withdrawing  the  pot  from  the  fire,  or  a  pair  of  basket  tongs 
which  touch  the  crucible  outside  only.  In  most  cases  a  pair  of 
fire  tongs  is  all-sufiicient  for  the  removal  of  a  aniall  crucible,  if 
it  is  not  quite  filled  with  the  test.  When  the  crucible  has  been 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  less  time,  to  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is 
nncovered  and  examined.  If  the  ebullition  has  'ceased,  the  pot 
is  covered  again  and  the  fire  urged,  but  no  coal  is  added  to  it. 
When  the  fire  burns  quietly  we  may  hear  the  noise  of  ebxillition 
and  regulate  it  accordingly.  Some  tests,  those  which  contain  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash,  never  cease  their  ebullition,  at  least  not 
before  the  smelting  of  the  ore  is  completed,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  remove  them  before  they  are  settled.  When  the  crucible  is 
cold,  it  must  be  broken  to  obtain  the  metal  button  which  is  found 
at  ita  bottom.  If  the  crucible  is  lined  with  coal,  it  is  cautiously 
removed  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  tbe  lower  parts  of  it  around 
the  button  are  carefully  examined  for  metallic  particles, 

Fut-naoe. — In  almost  all  cases,  a  furnace  such  as  is  represented 
in  fig.  94,  is  su^cient  for  assaying  any  kind  of  ore.  This  fur- 
nace is  built  of  fire-brick,  particularly  the  interior  of  it;    it  is 
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about  3  feet  higli,  and  the  asli-pit  is  one  foot  deep.  This  is  best  laid 
on  a  smooth  brick  floor.  In  case  a  crucibie  breaks,  or  the  con- 
tents of  a  valuable  assay  are  spilled,  they  may  thus  be  recovered 
by  washing  the  ashes  of  the  ash-pit.  The  furnace  is  about  2  feet 
high,  and  from  12  to  15  inches  square,  according  to  the  kind  of 
fuel  used.  It  maybe  erected  near  any  chimney,  which  is  at  least . 
15  or  20  feet  high.  The  inclined  top  of  the  furnace  is  covered 
by  a  plate  of  sheet-iron,  fastened  to  a  wrought-iron  frame,  which 
slides  easily,  or  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
The  flue  of  this  air-furnace  leading  to  the  chimney  is  about  6 
inches  square ;  the  size  of  the  flue  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  or  the  draught  in  it.  The  grate  consists  simply  of  some 
wrought-iron  loose  bars,  which  may  be  removed  at  any  time. 
Any  air  furnace  in  which  brass  is  melted  in  founderies,  is 
adapted  for  in  irsij  furnace. 


:(  /itJ-Hcfc-— Recently  a  blast  furnace  for  assaying  1 


made  its  appeaiance,  which  is  superior 


to  all  former  ones.  In 
^.  95  the  finnice,  and  table  upon  which  it  rests,  are  repre- 
sented. The  table  is  of  a  common  form,  strongly  built ;  the 
bellows  may  be  of  the  form  of  a  smith  bellows,  or  any  other 
we  choose,  provided  it  produces  sufficient  blast  for  a  vivid  com 
bustion.  The  furnace  is  simply  an  iron  pot,  of  a  round  form, 
representing  a  vase,  or  the  interior  of  a  blast-furnace  hearth 
for  smelting  iron.  This  iron  pot  is  lined  in  the  interior  with 
fire-clay,  about  one  inch  thick,  to  protect  the  cast-iron  cloack 
t  the  heat.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  tuyere, 
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3  of  a  brass  pipe  wHct  fits  closely  in  tlie  iron  pot,  "but 
does  not  reach  tlirotigli  the  clay ;  this  pipe  is  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  fiimace 
is  movable  on  the  table,  and  may  be  brought' more  or  less  closely 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows-pipe,  irliich  is  fixed.  In  bringing 
the  furnace  so  dose  to  the  nozzle  as  to  push  the  latter,  which  is 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  tuyere-pipe,  into  it,  the  draught  is 
weakened  in  tlie  furnace.  The  strongest  fire  is  produced  when 
the  extreme  end  of  the  nozzle  and  that  of  the  tuyere  are  in  one 
plane,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  On  such  a  table  two  or  three 
fiimaces,  suitable  for  small  or  large  crucibles,  may  be  used. 
These  tables  and  furnaces  are  very  convenient.  The  operator 
has  the  regulation  of  the  heat  perfectly  in  Ms  power,  and  much 
coal  may  be  saved  in  their  use  compared  with  the  air-fiimace. 

Instead  of  the  above-mentioned  furnace,  a  common  smithy 
may  be  used.  Those  fires  which  are  supplied  with  Porter's  pa- 
tent tuyere  are  the  best.  This  tuyere  is  represented  in  fig.  96, 
p,„  or,  A  conic  valve  which  is  movable 

from  below,  by  a  lever,  causes 
the  tuyere  to  pass  more  or  less 
^  blast,  by  diminishing  or  in- 
creasing its  size.  Over  this  tuyere,  or  any  other,  a  small  furnace 
of  brick  may  be  erected  and  used  £s  the  one  above,  held  together 
by  surrounding  ashes. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  furnaces  in  use,  which,  however, 
are  all  based  upon  the  principle  of  producing  a  lively  heat,  and  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  mate  more  or  less  heat  at  any 
time.  For  assays  generally  the  air-furnace,  fig,  97,  is  the  most 
convenient ;  and  if  there  is  any  useful  improvement,  it  consists 
in  the  addition  of  a  blast  below  the  grate.  This  will  enable  us 
to  make  strong  heats  in  a  short  time,  which  is  required  in  some 
assays,  such  as  iron.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  common  smith's 
bellows,  when  directed  into  an  aperture  leading  through  the  brick 
wall  under  the  grate,  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  en- 
trance to  the  ash-pit  is  in  this  instance  closed  up,  either  with  an  iron 
plate,  or  walled  up  temporarily  with  bricks.  In  most  cases,  the 
air-furnace  is  preferable  to  the  blast-fumaee ;  and  if  we  provide  it 
with  a  good  chimney,  it  is  the  best  in  all  instances.  In  assaying, 
it'  is  of  little  use  to  mate  a  rapid  fire  upon  a  cold  crucible,  for 
we  may  melt  the  crucible  before  its  contents  are  hot.  In  melt- 
ing metals,  or  alloys,  a  blast-famace,  such  as  that  represented  in 
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flg.  98,  is  useful,  because  metals  conduct  the  heat  very  qmcHy 
and  are  soon  melted,  which  is  not  the  case  -with  ores.  In  all 
assays  it  "will  sometimes  happen  that  a  crucible  is  broken  by  the 
heat,  the  contentB  flow  down,  and  a  blaat-furnaco  is  filled  with 
the  slags,  which  are  not  so  easily  removed  from  the  fire-pot. 
The  air-furnace  is  superior  to  the  blast-fiimace,  because  some  oi 
the  locse  gi  ate  bars  miy  be  removed,  the  formed  clinkers  will 
diop  m  the  ashpit,  and  such  an  accident  will  not  delay  the 


smeltmg  of  inother  te'^t  An  air-furnace  may  be  used  a  day,  or 
longei ,  w  ithout  obstructing  the  grate  by  clinkers ;  a  blast-fornace 
13  soon  BO  filled,  by  scorice  as  to  cause  an  interruption  of  the  op- 
erations Three  or  four  hours'  smelting  in  a  hlast-fiirnace  fills  it 
with  dmLerb  An  asbay  causes  in  most  instances  the  use  of  two 
hours'  fire ,  some  may  he  made  in  a  shorter  time,  but  not  nsu- 
illy  It  IS  no  idvantage  if  we  apply  a  strong  or  too  quick  heat; 
not  much  tame  is  saved  thereby,  and  the  danger  of  a  failure,  by 
breaking  the  crucible,  is  increased. 

Assays  are  not  often  performed  on  more  than  1000  grains  of  ore, 
which  requires  a  crucible  about  four  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide.  Aji  air-furnace  of  eleven  or  twelve  inches  square,  may  take 
three  or  four  such  pots,  if  the  fuel  is  coke  or  anthracite.  Charcoal 
requires  a  larger  furnace  when  more  than  one  or  two  crucibles  are 
to  be  inser-ted.  In  order  to  smelt  more  than  one  assay  at  a  time,  it 
requires  a  uniformity  of  minerals ;  we  may  smelt  four  lead  assays 
at  once,  but  not  iron  and  lead  at  the  same  time.     The  crucibles 
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must  be  firmly  set  on  their  foot-pieces,  so  that  one  after  the  other 
may  be  removed.  When  anthracite  ia  the  fnel,  no  foot-piecea 
are  required,  provided  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  filling  of  coal 
and  the  position  of  the  pots;  in  that  case  a  layer  of  coal  is  laid 
over  the  grate-bar^  and  the  pots  posted  upon  the  coal ;  a  farther 
addition  of  coal  is  then  laid  around  and  between  the  crucibles, 
and  fire  is  applied  from  above.  Foot-pieces  prevent  the  heat 
from  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  which  is  advantageous  for 
lead,  antimony,  and  assays  which  require  little  heat  and  of  which 
the  metals  are  volatile.  Assays  of  iron  are  more  leadily  made 
without  sole-pieces,  because  it  requires  a  hot  bottom  to  be  suc- 
cessfid.  All  assays  work  better  when  the  fire,  or  heat,  draws 
gradually  downwards;  that  is,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  test 
is  melted,  while  the  lower  part  is  not  softened.  This  prevents 
ebullition,  and  consequent  loss  of  mineral  from  the  crucible. 
The  fire  is,  therefore,  kindled  above  the  pot ;  and  even  when 
o^aya  have  been  made  and  the  iumace  is  hot,  it  is  advisable  to 
drop  the  hot  coal  into  the  ash-pit,  and  start  the  next  operation 
with  fresh  and  cold  coal.  The  fire  is  started  slowly,  that  from 
one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  may  elapse  before  the  heat 
reaches  down  to  the  grate  bars.  The  plate  which  is  commonly 
used  for  shutting  the  top  of  the  furnace  closes  the  ash-hole  to 
prevent  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the  fuel,  and  in  the  mean  time 
diminishes  the  draught  so  far  as  to  limit  it  to  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  from  the  furnace.  "When  the  crucible  and  fiirnace  are 
by  these  means  slowly  heated,  the  furnace  cover  is  put  on,  and 
the  draught  increased  to  finish  the  smelting  in  the  shortest  time.- 
The  filling  of  coal  is  so  regulated  that  when  the  assay  is  finished, 
the  coal  is  mostly  consumed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  managing 
charcoal  to  burn  down  to  the  grate-bars ;  it  is  not  so  easy  with 
coke,  and  almost  impossible  with  anthra<dte  coal ;  of  the  latter, 
some  always  remains  on  the  grate-bars.  Many  coals  contain  sul- 
phur, or  pyrites,  which  in  burning  forms  oxide  of  iron,  which 
combines  with  the  material  of  the  bricks  and  that  of  the  pot.  If 
the  amount  of  iron  thus  liberated  is  great,  it  often  causes  the  de- 
struction of  the  crucible,  because  it  melts  the  mass  and  forms 
a  fusible  slag  with  it.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  select  pure  coal, 
free  from  sulphur,  for  assay  operations. 

Oapel  Furnace. — In  order  to  separate  precious  metals  from 
others,  the  cupel,  a  flat  porous  crucible,  is  used.  To  heat  this,  a 
furnace  of  a  peculiar  form  is  required.     In  some  instances  the 
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furnace  is  portable  and  tlie  fire  urged  by  bellows;  for  our  pur- 
poaea  it  is  found  preferable  to  employ  a  stationary  furnace, 
which  is  cheaper  and  equally  effectual.  The  essential  part  of  a 
cupel  furnace  is  the  muffie.  This  is  a  box  in  the  form  of  a  trav- 
elling trunk,  one  end  o£  which  is  open.  In  fig.  99,  a  mufiie  is 
represented.  It  is  a  clay  trunk  of  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length, 
5  to  7  inches  in  width  and  height.  The  size  is  determined  accor- 
ding to  circumstances.  A  small  muffle  of  10  by  5  inches  is  for 
small  assays  all-sufficient.  In  the  two  sides  of  the  mufSe,  a  series 
of  round  apertures  is  formed  to  cause  a  draught  of  fresh  air  to 
pass  through  the  interior.  The  muffle  is  made  of  fire-clay,  about 
half  an  irteh  thick  and  well  backed  before  it  is  walled  in.  In 
large  cities  muffles  may  be  bought  f  g  99 

ready  made  in  potters'  warehouses 
The  vapors  and  oxide  of  lead  w  hich 
are  the  result  of  the  cupelling  op 
eration,  are  very  severe  on  the  clay 
of  the  muffle,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
suffers  more  than  any  other  part  fc 
covered  sometimes  with  bone  ashes  o] 
ever  of  little  use,  for  the  lead  will 
Etill  reach  the  clay.  It  also  causes 
the  cupel  to  heat  slowly  When 
a  bottom  is  eaten  through  the  muf 
fie  is  of  no  further  u^e  and  must 
be  replaced  by  a  nt-w  one  In 
fig.  100,  a  furnace  is  represented 
in  which  the  muffle  la  willed  m 
We  s^  in  this  instince  that  the 
whole  of  the  muiHe  it.  surround 
ed  by  hot  coal ;  it  is  m  th^  centre 
of  the  heat;  its  bottom  is  ibout 
five  inches  above  the  grate  bars, 
so  that  coals  which  come  down 
on  both  sides  may  till  the  spice 
.below.  The  bottom  of  the  muffle 
need  not  be  so  hot  is  the  top 
The  oxidation  and  evaporation  of 
lead  is  caused  by  reflection  fiom 
the  top  of  the  muffle     One  end  of  .     .    _  _..  ant 

brick  wall,  and  the  other  is    upporled  by  a  bracket  of  brick  in 
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the  opposite  wall.  The  bottom  must  be  perfectly  horizontal  in 
order  to  afford  to  the  cupels  a  horizontal  position.  The  operation 
in  this  furnace  is  simple  and  easily  performed ;  we  shall  speak 
of  this  hereafter.  The  fire  is  kindled  below  the  mufle,  and  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  operation,  some  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  laid 
at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  in  order  to  heat  it  quickly  and  uni- 
formly. This  furnace,^  with  its  muffle,  is  also  used  for  roasting 
and  calcining  ore. 

When  a  muffle  cannot  be  obtained,  a  large  em(able  may  be 
set  in  a  furnace  and  serve  the  same  pui^pose ;  or  if  no  cupel  fur- 
nace can  be  had,  a  cupeUation  may  be  performed  in  a  crucible, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  a  hole  has  been  pierced.  The  cupel  is  set 
on  a  level  with  its  metal  in  the  crucible,  and  the  latter  in  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  so  that  air  may  be  drawn  in  from  below  through  its 
bottom,  and  pass  around  the  cupel,  the  top  being  uncovered.  It 
requires  some  attention  to  prevent  the  crucible  from  falling  on 
one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  consumption  of  fuel  in 
the  furnace.  The  pierced  crucible  may  also  be  posted  on  a  pierced 
sole-piece.  This  mode  of  working  keeps  the  cupel  rather  cooL 
In  a  charcoal  Bre,  a  sole-piece  is  of  great  utility ;  in  a  coke  fire, 
a  little  attention  will  be  equivalent  to  the  sole-piece,  and  in  an 
anthracite  fire  there  ia  no  difficiilty  whatever  in  cupelling  ia  this 
manner. 

The  instruments  used  in  cupelling  are  a  pair  of  small  tongs, 
some  hooks  of  iron  wire,  and  at  times  bent  gla^  rods,  also  a  pair 
of  light  tongs  and  an  iron  spoon  for  bringing  the  lead  upon  the 
cupels ;  the  latter  is  likewise  frequently  required  to  melt  a  little  lead 
and  pour  it  into  the  cupel.  A  piece  of  clear  glass  is  used  to 
protect  the  eye  against  the  radiating  heat  from  the  mufEe  whUe 
examining  the  operation.  All  the  tools  should  be  provided  with 
wooden  handles,  or  they  will  become  hot  very  soon,  and  bum  the 
hands,  cansing  accidents  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  assay. 
The  fuel  is  supphed  to  the  flixnace  from  above,  by  removing  the 
plate  of  sheet-iron  which  covers  the  top. 

Oupel. — Those  small  flat  crucibles  in  which  apart  of  a  metal- 
lic alloy  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  absorbed  by  the  vessel,  are 
commonly  made  of  white  bone-ashes.  A  variety  of  materials 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  none  are  superior  to  bone- 
ashes,  and  few  cheaper  and  more  readily  obtained.  A  good 
cupel  is  a  most  important  instrument  in  the  dry  assay.  The 
quantity  of  precious  metal  contained  in  a  ton  of  alloy  is  often 
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determined  by  operating  npon  a  few  grains  of  the  alloy ;  and  ii 
the  cupel  is  imperfect,  the  result  must  be  so  likewise.  For 
making  cupels  the  bones  of  sheep,  or  osen,  or,  in  very  particular 
cases,  the  cores  of  ox-horns,  are  used ;  these  are  broken  fine  and 
burned  in  an  open  fii-e  of  ehatcoal,  and  the  white  ashes  resulting 
from  the  operation  are  ground  fine  and  saved  for  occasional  use. 
It  is  essential  to  good  success  in  cupelling,  that  aU  carbonaceous 
matter  should  be  expelled  from  the  bones.  The  calcining  is 
therefore  repeated  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  having  been 
performed  perfectly  in  the  first  operation.  The  bone-ashes  must 
be  perfectiy  white,  without  a  ^ade  of  gray  when  moistened. 
The  burned  bones  may  be  crushed  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  in  a 
mill.  In  aH  cases  they  must  be  converted  into  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  worked  through  a  fine  silk  sieve,  and  subsequentiy 
washed  in  lukewarm  water.  The  latter  operation  removes  the 
soluble  salts  which  are  in  the  ashes.  It  may  be  repeated  to  free 
the  powder  entirely  from  such  salts,  because  these  absorb  always 
moisture,  retain  it,  and  cause  the  cupel  to  crack  on  being  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  remaiining  powder  consists  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime,  and  some 
siliceous  matter  derived  from  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal.  The 
cupels  are  formed  in  a  circular  motdd  made  of  bronze  or  wrought- 
iron,  or  of  steel.     Tiiis  apparatus  is  f  a  loi 

represented  in   fig.   101   in    section. 
The  mould  A  forms  a  ring,  more  or 
less  inclined  within,  nicely  turned  and 
smooth;  this  mould  is  firmly  set  on 
an  iron  plate,  and  filled  with  pre- 
viously moistened  bone-ashes.    These 
are  pressed  into  the  motdd  by  an  iron 
ramrod  until  it  is  filled.     The  pestle 
B  is  then  set  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ashes,  and  driven  firmly  into  it,  form- 
ing a  smooth  concavity  in  the  cupel. 
In  driving  the  pestle  with  a  wooden  _ 
mallet  into  the  mould,  it  must  be  E 
turned  around  its  axis,  which   will  I 
cause  the  cavity  to  become  smooth.  I 
In  order  to  fecilitate  the  latter  opera- 
tion, a  littie   dry   bone-ashes  is  sifted  upon  the     a\ity   which 
causes  its  surface  to  be  more  compact  and    xssnme   j,  perti.ct 
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smoothness.  Small  cupels,  such  as  those  of  from  ^  inch  to  two 
inches  diameter,  axe  stroag  enough  when  manufactured  in  this 
maQuer.  Larger  cupels,  even  those  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  great  heat  without 
breaking.  When  this  happens,  the  assay  is  lost,  or  at  least  un- 
certain. Large  cupels  are  made  by  filling  an  iron  ring  with 
bone-ashes,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  102.  Such  a  riug  has  the  diameter 
of  the  cupel,  and  is  from  |  to  one  inch  high.  It  is  filled  with 
damp  ashes,  firmly  rammed  in ;  and  the  cavity  is  scraped  out  by 
a  knife,  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  smooth  with  a  convex  steel 
P_^  ^^  button  •  The  iron  ring,  which  miy 

be  roughly  made,  is  used  so  long  as 

it  1--  not  burned,  and  often  serves  for 
^_____  ■  twenty  and  more  succe^ive  cupels 

llil  III   and  smeltings      Each  refining,   or 

assay,  requires  m  all  cases  a  fresh 

cupel 

The  moistening  of  the  ashes  for  making  the  cupel  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  pirticuhrly  when  they  have  been  dry  for  some 
time.  The  degree  of  dampness  at  the  time  of  making  the  cupel 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  the  operation.  If  the 
ashes  are  too  damp  the  cupel  will  be  porous,  and  hable  to  absorb 
metal  with  the  oxides.  If  the  ashes  are  too  dry,  the  cupel  will  be 
close,  not  suificiently  porous,  and  work  slow ;  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  imbibe  the  formed  oxides.  The  best  time  for  making 
the  cupel  is  when  the  ashes  have  been  washed  with  warm  water 
and  are  thoroughly  wet.  In  this  damp  state  they  are  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  warm  room,  or  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  particles  becoming  too  dry.  The  mass 
is  dryed  in  this  manner  until  it  will  hardly  adhere  together  when 
sc^ueezed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  wrapped  in  paper  and 
surrounded  by  a  damp  cloth,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  more 
moisture.  In  this  state  it  is  employed  fdr  making  cupels  at 
once.  Some  manufacturers  use  farinaceous  substances,  such  as 
beer  or  dissolved  starch,  for  glueing  the  ashes  together.  When 
this  .way  of  damping  the  ashes  is  adopted,  the  cupels  must  he 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  before  they  are  fit  for  cupellation.  Such 
admixtures  cause  the  cupels  to  be  porous,  and  for  alloys  of  gold, 
silver,  and  particularly  copper,  too  porous.  Good  cupels  consist 
of  ashes  neither  too  fine  nor  coarse ;  fine  ashes  are  required  for 
alloys  of  gold  and  silver.     The  cupels  for  pure  gold  or  pure  silver 
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may  be  made  of  coarser  asles  than  those  for  alloys.  In  assays 
oil  minerals  we  hardly  ever  know  if  the  reflned  metal  is  pure  or 
alloyed;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  finest  kind 
of  bone-ashes,  and  nse  more  time  in  cupelling.  Coarse  ashes 
cause  the  cupels  to  he  weak,  and  liable  to  break ;  and  what  is 
worse,  such  cupels  imbibe  the  metal  as  well  aa  the  oxides.  AU 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  fine  aslies  are  slow 
work,  more  fuel  and  time ;  but  the  assay  is  always  more  correct 
than  in  cupels  made  of  coarse  ashes. 

Fluxes. — The  additions  made  to  ore  in  smelting  it  in  the 
crucible  are  different  in  form,  but  not  in  kind,  to  those  used  in 
the  large  operation.  Fluxes  are  used  to  make  refractory  matter 
fusible ;  convert  earths  into  glasses  and  slags ;  separate  earthy 
matter  from  the  metallic  oxides,  and  afford  to  these  an  oppor- 
tunity of  combining  with  the  reducing  agent.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
leading  principle  in  all  metallurgical  operations,  first  to  combine 
the  foreign  matter  with  a  flux,  and  then  reduce  the  oxide  to 
metal.  Huxes  are  also  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  alloys ; 
the  flux  is  then  of  such  kind  as  to  prevent  one  or  more  of  the  metal- 
lic oxides  from  being  reduced.  Fluxes  may  be  alkalies,  acids,  salts, 
metallic  oxides,  or  metals.  The  most  generally  useful  fluxes  are 
lime,  magnesia,  clay,  and  silex ;  in  addition  there  is  glass,  borax, 
fluor-spar,  potash,  soda,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  black  flux^  lith- 
arge, sulphate  of  lead;  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron  and  others; 
metallic  lead,  iron,  copper  and  bismuth. 

Silex.— 'In  some  assays  we  need  the  addition  of  silex  to  the 
ore.  We  obtain  it  by  heating  pieces  of  pure  crystalline  quarts 
or  pebbles  to  redness,  ^and  throwing  them  suddenly  into  cold 
water ;  a  friable  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  converted  into 
a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar.  In  ease  the  powder  is  colored  by  a 
metallic  oxide,  it  must  be  boiled  in  muriatic  acid  to  remove  such 
oxide.  It  is  not  difEcult  to  find  pure  quartz  pebbles  anywhere. 
Silex  is  that  foreign  matter  moat  generally  found  in  ores,  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  It  ia  never  wanting  in  any  metallic 
ore,  and  we  must  vitrify  it  to  remove  it.  "We  shall  for  these  reasons 
insert  the  most  characteristic  combinations  of  silex  and  other 
matter ;  the  latter  form  the  fluxes  for  silex. 

Potash. — This  forms  a  very  fusible  compound  with  silex.  It 
increases  the  fusibility  of  any  slag.  Four  parts  of  potash  and  one 
of  silex  fuse  in  a  brown-red  heat,  forming  a  silicate  which  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water.     One-twentieth  part  of  potash  to  silex,  forms  a 
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fusilDle-sIag  in  a  white  heat.  In  case  the  potash  applied  is  a  car- 
bonate, the  presence  of  carhon  is  required  to  conaumate  its  com- 
bination, with  silex. 

Soda  acts  similar  to  potash  with  silex,  its  combinations  are 
to  aU.  appearances  more  fumble  than  those  of  potash.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  same  proportion  of  soda  to  siles,  forms  a  more  fusi- 
ble and  a  stronger  compound  than  potash. 

Potash  and  Soda. — A  mixture  of  these  two  altahes  forms  an 
extremely  good  solvent  for  silex ;  equal  parts  of  iius  and  silex 
are  perfectly  fluid  in  a  cherry-red  heat. 

baryta.— This  does  not  form  very  fluid  glasses.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  is  too  large,  the  mass  is  infusible,  and  if  silex  predomi' 
nates,  the  mixture  cannot  be  melted.  Two  parts  of  baryta,  and 
one  of  silex,  andone  of  baryta  and  two  of  silex,  are  the  extreme 
compositions  of  a  fusible  slag.  Baryta  is  generally  employed  as 
a  carbonate,  and  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  Lime  acts  hte  bary- 
ta, so  does  magnesia. 

f7Zay.— This  does  not  melt  readily  with  silex,  yet  in  a  high 
heat,  one  part  of  clay  and  three  parts  of  silex  may  be  converted 
into  a  stony  vitreous  mass;  more  clay  causes  the  mass  to  be 
spongy  and  brittle,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  high  heat. 

Various  mixtures  of  these  alkalies,  with  silex,  containing  at 
the  same  time  three  or  more  elements,  are  more  fusible  than  a 
mixture  of  a  single  alkali  and  silex.  Where  one  alkali  is  pre- 
sent in  a  mineral,  the  addition  of  a  second  will  increase  its  fiisi- 
bflity,  and  so  will  the  addition  of  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  provided 
the  alkalita  do  not  so  far  preponderate  as  to  make  the  slag  refrac- 
tory. As  a  general  principle  we  may  assert,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fluxes  increases  the  fusibflity  of  the  slag.  The  addition  of 
a  fire-proof  salt,  such  as  a  fluoride,  chloride,  &c,  considerably  in- 
creases the  same  effect :  and  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  sihcates 
for  forming  a  slag,  these  salts  will  accomplish  all  that  is  required. 
A  combination  of  clay  and  silex  will  bear  a  lai^e  quantity  of 
lime,  or  other  alkaline  earth,  before  it  ceases  to  be  fusible. 

Manganese,  and  the  oxide  of  cerium,  act  in  a  similar  manner  in 
respect  to  silex.  They  form  easily  fusible  slags.  The  extremes 
appear  to  consist  of  one  part  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  Ave 
parts  of  silex,  and  two  parts  of  manganese  and  one  of  silex.  These 
and  all  the  abovementioned  silicates  may  be  formed  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  which  fol- 
low ;  and  if  wo  desire  to  form  a  slag  of  the  metal  which  is  present 
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in  the  cTucible,  we  miiat  prevent  the  action  of  carljon  on  the 
slag. 

Iron. — ^The  osdes  of  Iron  form  an  extremely  good  fliix  for 
silexj  particularly  the  protoxide ;  but  they  are  reduced  to  metal 
in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  extremes  of  fusibility  are  one 
part  of  siles  and  five  parte  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  one  part  oi 
the  latter  to  one  and  one  half  of  the  first,  Perosido  of  iron  does 
not  melt  with  ailex. 

Copper. — This  metal  does  not  form  very  fasible  silicates ;  one 
part  of  oxide  of  copper  and  f  of  sdox  are  hardly  fusible  in  the 
strongest  heat ;  five  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  and  one  of  silex 
compose  the  other  estreme.  Between  these  mixtures  a  fusible 
slag  may  bo  obtained,  but  it  is  always  tough  and  pasty.  Pro- 
toxide of  copper  forms  slags  of  a  more  fusible  nature  than  the 
oxide,  particularly  when  clay  is  present. 

AnH'mony.~Va.&  protoxide  of  this  metal  forms  a  silicaie  very 
readily,  but  it  requires  SJ  of  the  oxide  to  one  of  silex.  It  is 
doubtful  if  tin  forms  a  sfiicate  by  itself;  the  oxide  is  soluble  in 
silicates,  but  we  do  not  know  of  its  being  a  basis  for  sUex,  Zinc 
docs  not  form  a  silicate ;  but  if  clay  is  present,  oxide  of  zinc  may 
be  melted  with  sUex. 

Lead  and  Bismuth. — ^These  act  in  a  similar  manner  with  silex ; 
the  oxides  of  these  metals  form  very  fusible  slags  with  it.  The 
extreme  of  lead  appears  to  be,  one  part  of  oxide  of  lead  and  one 
and  a  half  of  silex  Less  sUex  than  this  melts  with  the  oxide 
of  lead  in  aU  proportions.  Bismuth  causes  silex  to  be  still  more 
fluid  than  it  is  rendered  by  lead.  The  oxide  of  lead  aflbrda  a 
remarkable  means  of  causing  other  sihcates  to  be  more  fluid 
when  mixed  with  them. 

Silver,  gold,  chromium,  and  other  metals,  do  not  form  distinct 
silicates,  but  tho  oxides  of  these  metals  are  soluble  in  sihcates. 

Borai£  is  here,  as  in  a  blow-pipe  assay,  the  most  importantflux. 
It  dissolves  all  the  metalHc  oxides,  silex,  and  aU  the  alkalies, 
with  great  fadhty.  The  limits  of  its  solvent  power  is  in  many 
instances  extensive ;  but  it  is  volatile  in  a  high  heat,  and  for 
this  reason  large  quantities  are  often  required  to  dissolve  a  min- 
eral. All  carbonates  are  dissolved  under  ebulHtion,  caused  by 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid ;  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
use  large  crucibles  in  smelting  with  borax.  This,  when  applied 
as  borax-glass,  is  apt  to  boil  with  almost  every  substance  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  when  under  the  influence  of  heat.   One 
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part  of  boras  and  three  parts  of  baryta  form  a  fusible  glass  wliicb 
is  soluble  in  water.  Borax  has  the  same  power  of  solution  with 
lime,-  talc,-  and  clay.  A  larger  quantity  of  borax  than  that 
above-mentioned,  dissolves  these  substances  at  a  cherry-red  heat. 
Heavy  spar,  fluor  spar,  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron  and  lead, 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  dissolve  readily  in  equal  weights  of  borax ; 
oxide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one. 

Fluor-spar.— This  is  not  often  employed  as  flux,  because  it  is 
jiot  always  found  pure.  It  is,  however,  so  good  a  solvent  for 
many  substances,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  If  silex  is 
chiefly  present  when  we  employ  it  as  a  flux,  a  large  quantity 
of  fluorine  is  evaporated,  which  carries  with  it  some  of  the  silex. 
In  the  presence  of  alkalies,  clay,  and  metallic  oxides,  the  solvent 
capacity  of  fluor-spar  is  remarkably  increased.  A  mixture  of 
fluor-spar,  borax,  potash,  and  oxide  of  lead,  is  soft  under  the  heat 
at  which  water  boils.  Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  fluor- 
spar melt  in  a  very  low  heat.  Most  other  sulphates  melt  readily 
with  the  spar.  One  part  of  fluate  will  dissolve  eleven  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  form  an  exceedingly  fluid  glass ;  even  one 
part  of  fluate  will  dissolve  sixteen  parts  of  sulphate.  Fluor-spar 
also  dissolves  phosphates,  but  not  perfectly ;  on  sulphurets  it  has 
little  influence. 

Saltpetre. — This  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bon, and  then  acts  like  caustic  potash  and  soda.  The  presence  of 
any  mineral  facilitates  its  decomposition. 

Olihride  of  Sodium,  common  salt, — This  forms  a  useful  fiux, 
but,  SB  it  is  extremely  volatile  with  some  metals,  its  application 
is  very  limited.  Salt  facilitates  the  evaporation  of  metals ;  even 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  are  subjects  to  be  carried  off  by  ita 
vapors,  when  exposed  to  a  high  heat.  At  low  heats  it  may  be 
aielted  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  all  the  alkaline  earths ;  it  facili- 
tates the  solution  of  clay  in  other  salts.  With  carbonates,  sul- 
phates and  filiates,  it  forms  very  fusible  slags.  It  aids  the  solu- 
tion of  metallic  oxides,  when  present  in  small  qaantities ;  but  as 
all  its  combinations  are  volatile,  it  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  pro- 
tracted heat.  In  all  cases,  the  salt  may  be  extracted  by  water 
from  the  combinations  it  has  formed  under  the  heat,  if  it  is  pres- 
ent only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  most  permanent  when  heated 
with  alkaline  earths  or  with  clay.  It  has  no  affinity  for  borates, 
phosphates,  and  little  for  fluates ;  it  does  not  combine  with  phos- 
phurets  and  sulphurets. 
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Blacli  ^^ific.—Tliis  forms  at  the  same  time  a  flux  and  a  re- 
ducing  agent ;  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  two  parts  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, bi-tartrate  of  potassa  or  argol,  with  one  part  of  saltpetre.  The 
mixture  is  finely  powdered,  then  put  into  an  iron  ve^el  and 
gently  heated, — stirring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  red  hot  iron 
rod,  or  with  a  burning  coal.  The  mass  deflagrates  gradually 
and  forms  a  grayish  black  substance ;  this  is  pulverized,  worked 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  then  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass 
stopper  for  use.  This  flux  is  a  ane  mixture  of  potash  and  car- 
bon. It  may  he  successfully  imitated  by  dissolving  molasses 
or  sugar  and  potash  together,  heating  and  evaporating  it  in  an 
iron  vessel,  and  burning  it  m  the  same  manner  as  the  tartar  and 
saltpetre,  by  stirring  it  with  a  red  hot  iron.  A  far  superior  flux 
is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  in  which  sugar  has 
been  carbonized.  In  this  operation  the  heat  must  be  low  in  order 
to  save  as  much  carbon  of  the  sugar  as  possible.  A  mixture  of 
oU  and  alkali  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  black  flux ; 
also  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  alkah.  The  latter  mixture  is 
not  so  efficient  as  the  former  ones,  because  the  earbon  is  generally 
too  coarse.  Instead  of  sugar,  starch  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not 
e(jual  in  its  effects  to  sugar.  Soap  ia  also  employed  in  some  eases 
where  much  carbon  and  little  flux  is  required.  In  this  instance 
the  raw  soap  should  be  mixed  with  the  test  and  evaporated  in  a 
large  vessel,  before  exposing  it  in  a  crucible  to  the  process  of  re- 
duction, because  it  causes  great  ebulhtion,  and  wastes  away  the 
mineral  in  a  small  vessel. 

Alkaline  fluxes,  to  which  the  black  flux  particularly  belongs, 
produce  pecuhar  effects  upon  some  metals ;  these  combine  with 
the  metal  of  the  alkali  and  form  alloys,  in  case  sufficient  carbon 
is  present  for  the  purpose.  This  phenomenon  is  more  or  less 
observable  in  all  metallurgical  operations,  and  we  shall  allude  to 
it  in  these  particular  cases.  Antimony,  bismuth  ahd  lead  combine 
readily  with  potassium  and  sodium,  aqd  form  an  alloy  in  which 
these  alkaline  metals  are  found  to  the  amount  of  two  or  more 
per  cent.  A  heat  of  long  duration,  and  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  carbon  are.  most  suitable  to  produce  alloys  of  this  kind. 
When  carbon  in  a  certain  form  is  present,  such  alloys  take  place 
with  great  facility.  In  heating  animal  coal  and  potash  together, 
the  latter  is  easily  reduced  to  metals,  and  if  any  other  metallic 
oxides  are  present,  these  are  still  more  quickly  reduced  than 
the  potash.  In  manufacturing  prussiate  of  potash,  alloys  of 
13 
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lead  and  potassium  may  be  formed.  Tin,  antimony,  and  othei 
fusible  metals  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  soda  or  potassium, 
when  tlieir  oxides  are  thrown  ito  the  melted  mass  in  the  iroii 
pot,  wherein  pmssiate  is  melted,  and  stirred  along  with  it  for  a 
short  time, 

lAtharge. — This  is  a  flux  of  great  utility.  It  is  used  as  a  flux, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  forms,  on  being  reduced,  alloys  with  a 
number  of  metalsby  compelhng  them  to  separate  from  the  ore. 
The  common  htharge  of  the  shops,  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
assays,  neither  is  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  most  certain  meth- 
od to  obtain  good  htharge,  is  to  heat  the  sugar  of  lead  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  and  evaporate  the  acetio  acid,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  the  process  to  melting.  This  operation  may 
be  performed  in  an  iron  vessel,  in  case  a  little  iron  is  not  regarded 
as  deteriorating  the  assay.  Litharge  melts  readily  with  most  min- 
erals ;  with  alkaUes  and  the  alkahne  earths  it  combines ;  the  lat- 
ter however,  are  generally  only  suspended  in  its  mass,  forming 
a  slag  of  a  stony  appearance.  The  presence  of  carbon  sepa- 
rates metallic  lead.  All  the  sihcates  are  easily  fusible  in.  lithai^. 
Clay  or  aluminates  are  not  so  quickly  dissolved  as  silcs  and  sili- 
cates ;  five  parts  of  litharge  to  one  of  clay  is  hardly  softened  by 
a  strong  heat;  Heavy  spar  acts  in  a  similar  manner  as  clay ;  nor 
does  gypsum  form  a  more  fusible  slag  with  litharge  than  either 
of  them.  Similar  to  these  ia  the  action  of  fluor-spar  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  osides  of  titanium  and  manganese  are  not  easy 
dissolved  by  litharge.  It  requires  from  five  to  six  parts  to  form 
a  fusible  slag.  Most  of  the  oxides  and  salts  of  iron  form  a  fusi- 
ble compound  with  four  parts  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  oxide  of 
copper  does  not  require  more  than  three  parts  of  htharge  to  form 
a  fluid  slag,  wheQ  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  oxides  of 
antimony  and  lead  melt  in  all  proportions.  Tin-oxide  requires 
six  parts,  and  also  the  oxide  of  zinc,  to  form  a  fusible  mass.  Ar- 
eenious  acid  melts  with  equal  parts  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming 
a  transparent  yellow  glass ;  the  presence  of  silex  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  fluidity  of  the  compounds..  The  oxide  of  lead 
forms  an  exceedingly  good  flux  for  silex,  particularly  when  in 
combination  with  other  bases.  In  all  instances,  one  part  of  silex 
to  four  parte  of  htharge  form  a  fusible  slag.  When  clay,  lime 
and  other  substances  are  present  in  the  mineral  under  assay,  it  ia 
advisable  to  add  some  borax  to  the  test ;  this  increases  the  solvent 
power  of  htharge. 
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Suljthale  of  Lead.—'FhissahBta.ncB  forms  a  comparatively  good 
flux.  Itia  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  carbon  or  siles,  or 
lime,  and  forms  litharge,  and  will  flux  these  substances.  It 
forms  also  a  flux  for  sulphnrets  and  chlorides,  s^iperior  to 
Htharge. 

The  Ocdde  of  Copper  serves  aa  a  flux  where  any  of  the  previ- 
cions  metab  are  to  be  separated  from  their  ores  and  combined  with 
metallic  copper.  Oxide  of  iron,  metaflie  iron,  and  silicates  of 
iron  are  ftequently  used  as  fluxes,  particularly  where  a  refractory 
raetaA  is  to  be  reduced  which  wOl  not  melt  unless  another  metal 
t  with  which  it  may  eomhine. 

—The  means  by  which  oxygen  or  the  other  ele- 
ments are  separated  from  substa;nccs  in  order  to  restore  1 
their  metallic  state,  is  termed  the  reducing  agent  In  a 
most  of  the  ores  are  oxidized  already,  or  are  artificially  oxidized 
before  the  process  of  reduction  is  entered  upon ;  in  this  ease  the 
means  of  reduction  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  fat  oils,  tallow,  pitch, 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  tartaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  in  fact  aU  those  ele- 
menta  which  absorb  oxygen  from  the  metals.  When  sulphurets 
are  under  treatment,  metallic  iron  or  lead  is  used  to  absorb  the 
sulphur  and  liberate  the  metal, 

Sydrogen. — When  this  gas  ia  produced  by  dissolving  iron  or 
ginc  in  a  diluted  acid,  it  is  always  moist,  and.  hardly  suitable  to 
perform  a  deheate  operation.  The  hydrogen  gas  used  in  redu- 
cing metallic  oxides  should  be  dry ;  and  if  any  foreign  substances 
may  he  admitted  to  the  metal  it  is  carbon,  which  generally  does 
the  least  harm  to  the  operation.  Carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal- 
gas,  is  used  to  reduce  oxides  under  a  low  heat ;  the  carbon 
which  is  precipitated  in  the  formation  of  the  metal  is  removed 
by  washing.  Instead  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  from  the  gas 
works,  the  gas  produced  from  oil  or  resin  in  a  hot  crucible  is 
used  to  better  advantage.  If  we  fill  a  crucible  with  coarse  charcoal 
powder,  and  luf«  on  the  top  of  it  a  second  crucible  inverted,  and 
insert  in  the  bottom  of  the  covering  crucible  a  tube,  we  may  con- 
dense the  gas  into  a  receiver,  such  as  a  gasometer  or  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  and  preserve  it  for  occasional  use.  Such  an  appa- 
ratus is  represented  in  fig.  103.  In  this  instance,  the  lower  cruci- 
ble is  larger  than  the  upper ;  the  lute  is  made  of  clay  moistenea 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  The  feediug-pipe,  having 
a  funnel  at  its  top,  which  may  he  stoppered  up  by  a  cork, 
reaches  into  the  charcoal,  but  hardly  to  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
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tie.  The  gas-pipe  leads  to  a  gasometer,  or  if  arrangements  are 
made  to  cool  the  gas  before  it  leaves  the  pipe,  it  may  be  conduct- 
ed into  a  caoutchoKC  bag.  A  cooling  apparatus  will  be  described 
under  the  title  of  Quicksilver.  The  gas  produced  in  this  manner  is 
not  quite  pure,  but  is  free  from  moisture.     When  the  first  portions 


of  it  are  suffered  to  escape,  the  other  admixtures  of  the  gas  are 
not  injurious  to  an  assay.  The  pipes  must  be  made  of  iron ;  fine 
specimens  of  which  may  he  obtained  in  any  city  at  moderate  prices. 
The  temperature  to  produce  the  gas  must  he  held  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  not  to  carry  over  more  carbon  than  is  actually 
necessary  to  decompose  the  oil  or  resin.  The  feeding  of  the  cru- 
cible is  performed  gradually,  which  prevents  the  generation  of 
gas  too  rapidly,  and  consequently  the  fracture  of  the  luting  or  the 
crucible.  The  plate  by  which  the  lower  crucible  is  sustained  may 
be  either  of  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron,  or  a  stone  slab. 

Hydrogen,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  is  applied  by  leading  it 
into  a  glass  tube,  ■which  contains  the  ore  specimen  in  a  proper 
form  already  heated;  a  gentle  current  of  the  gas  is  passed  over 
the  ore  until  no  more  is  burned  by  it,  ■which  is  manifested  by 
its  escaping  in  a  pure  state. 

Garhon. — ^Refractory  metals  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  hy- 
drogen, but  as  the  temperature  required  to  melt  them  is  generally 
high,  carbon  is  used  for  reduction  with  more  certainty  of  aucceaa. 
The  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen  is  not  very  strong  at  low  tem- 
peratures, but  at  a  red-heat  it  surpasses  that  of  most  other  sub- 
stances.   It  removes  therefore  the  oxygen  from  most  combina- 
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tions.  The  temperature  at  ■whieli  the  various  kinds  of  coal  com* 
bine  with  oxygen  is  variable,  and  in  assays  we  must  te  mindful 
of  this  peculiarity  of  carbon.  Charcoal  produced  from  soft  wood, 
such  as  willow  and  pine,  is  exceedingly  combustible.  This  fea- 
ture is  augmented  by  charring  the  coal  in  the  loweafc  possible 
heat  The  light  coal  of  whieli  gunpowder  is  manufactured,  is  fat 
more  combustible  than  that  formed  of  hard  wood  in  a  heap  in  the 
open  air.  Charcoal  used  in  assaying  is  selected  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore  (o  be  assayed ;  in  most  cases  the  coal  is  finely 
pulverized,  in  others  it  is  used  in  grains.  If  perfectly  pure  coal 
is  required,  ftee  from  all  gas,  moisture  and  hydrogen,  it  ia  pulver- 
ized and  exposed  to  a  red  calcining  heat  in  a  crucible;  such  coal 
requires  a  higher  heat  for  combustion.  The  ashes  contained  in 
charcoal  have  no  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  an  assay,  when 
the  operation  is  performed  with  the  usual  care.  If  pure  coal  is  re- 
quired, such  as  is  &ec  from  all  ashes,  we  may  obtain  it  by  ealciu- 
ing  crystallized  sugar.  Carbon  is  much  inclined  to  form  com- 
binations with  most  of  the  metals,  but  not  with  the  slags ;  any  ex- 
cess of  it  in  an  assay,  therefore,  causes  delay  and  often  a  failure. 
In  such  a  case  the  fine  coal  hinders  the  slag  as  well  as  the  metal 
fix)m  running  together ;  and  we  find  the  assay  in  the  form  of  a 
porous  mass,  consisting  of  grains  of  metal  and  agglutinated  cinder, 
mixed  with  carbon.  When  an  excess, of  carbon  may  injure  the 
assay,  we  melt  the  test  in  a  crucible  Kned  with  carbon.  OH,  tal- 
low, and  resin,  are  also  used  instead,  or  mixed  with  cbarcoaL 
This  is  done  when  the  metal  produced  cannot  bear  a  high  heat. 
The  use  of  these  volatile  substances  requires  extreme  caution  to 
succeed  well.  Of  other  reducing  agents,  we  shall  speak  under 
the  title  of  those  articles  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Power  of  Bedv£tvm — The  capacity  of  carbon,  or  carbonized 
material,  is  determined  by  mixing  pure  litharge  with  it,  or  its 
compounds  finely  powdered,  and  weighing  the  resulting  metal. 
Pure  carbon,  when  mixed  intimately  with  an  excess  of  the  oxide 
of  lead,  should  produce  34'31  parts  of  metal  for  one  part  of  car- 
bon. By  experiment  it  is  found  that  one  part  of  pure  charcoal 
produced  SI'S  parts  of  lead ;  common  charcoal,  28 ;  oil  or  fat, 
17'4 ;  rosin,  14'5 ;  sugar,  14'5 ;  starch,  11-50 ;  gum,  H  ;  tSrtario 
acid,  6,  and  oxalic  acid  only  ■9.  This  capacity  relates  only  to 
lead  and  those  metals  which  are  reduced  and  melted  at  the 
same  degree  of  heat :  to  iron  or  copper  these  numbers  cannot  be 
applied. 
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Smelting. — In  the  assay  by  fusion  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
metal  in  ita  pure  form,  directly  from  the  ore,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  produce  all  the  metal  of  a  certain  kind  which  the  ore 
may  contain,  mth  a  view  of  comparing  the  result  of  the  assay 
with  the  smelting  process  on  the  large  scale.  To  sniccecd  we 
must  deoxidize  the  ore,  and  produce  at  the  same  time  bo  much 
heat  as  to  melt  the  metal ;  in  addition,  the  foreign  matter  in  the 
ore  must  be  converted  into  a  fhsible  scoria,  which  generally  floats 
as  a  hght  glass  on  the  top.  Different  ores  require  different  modes 
of  operation  to  produce  the  nietal.  Often  a  variety  of  the  same 
ore  must  be  subj  ected  to  different  processes.  For  the  latter  reason 
we  convert  most  ores,  which  are  to  be  examined,  into  oxides  by 
roasting.  When  a  specimen  is  to  be  assayed  we  ought  to  know, 
at  least  approximately,  its  composition,  in  order  to  modify  the 
manipulation  accordingly.  In  most  instances,  we  recognize  the 
quality  by  the  appearance  of  the  ore ;  in  others,  we  apply  the 
blowpipe  as  an  introductory  examination.  We  shall,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  operation,  describe  the  most  prominent  marks 
of  the  ores  which  may  come  "under  examination,  and  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  If  an  assay  is  ineffectual  at  first,  it  is 
repeated  with  proper  modifications  until  a  satisfactory  restilt  is 
obtained.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  this,  as  it  chiefly  re- 
quires the  production  of  a  suitable  slag. 

Gold. — An  assay  of  gold  ore  is  not  difflctilt.  If  we  expect 
gold  in  a  specimen,  we  pulverize  it  finely;  then  pass  it  through 
a  fine  sieve,  and  wash  the  powder  in  an  iron  pan,  or  a  black- 
ened pan  of  any  kind  of  material.  Fig.  104  represents  the 
manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed, 
A  pan  is  held  in  one  hand  firmly,  and  some 
water  poured  upon  the  ore ;  the  other  hand  is 
how  used  for  shaking  the  pan  in  a  gentle  but 
rapid  manner.  The  powdered  ore  being  thus 
gathered  to  one  side,  the  heavy  grains  of  gold 
descend  through  the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
pan  and  setHe  in  the  corner.  After  shaking 
the  pan  a  few  minutes,  it  is  to  be  moved  so  as  to 
produce  a  gentle  current  in  casting  off  the  water.  Thi?  will  carry 
with  it  some  of  the  sand,  and  diminish  the  quantity  in  the  pan. 
In  repeating  this  process  with'  fresh  wat«r,  another  portion  of 
sand  is  removed  from  the  sample ;  and  if  the  shaking  and  re- 
moval of  sand  is  continued,  the  latter  may  be  washed  off  entirely, 
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or  nearly  so.  The  principle  involved  is,  that  the'  debris  of  rock 
is  lighter  than  the  gold ;  the  latter  will  therefore  sihk  to  the 
■bottom,  and  the  former  paas  off,  by  moving  the  water  gently  on 
the  surface  of  the  pulverized  ore,  which  is  always  retained  in  the 
same  place,  in  a  corner  of  the  pan.  When  the  sand  is  thus  nearly 
washed  away,  a  little  water  is  retained  in  the  pan,  moved  aroimd 
by  inchning  the  pan,  so  that  the  water  flows  always  into  its  corner 
or  lowest  part.  This  gentle  current  will  move  the  debris  of  rock 
to  another  part  of  the  pan  and  expose  the  metal  to  view.  "When 
this  operation  is  performed  on  crushed  rock,  or  on  alluvial  sbU,  it 
is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  pulverize  the  mineral  that  no  particle 
of  metal  may  escape  detection.  In  this  manner  we  cannot  make  a 
quantitative  assay ;  for,  with  the  greatest  attention,  we  lose  half  of 
tiie  metal.  Gold  is  veiy  fine  when  its  ore  has  been  crushed,  and  it 
is  carried  away  by  the  water  in  washing  off  the  rocky  matter.  In 
most  cases  we  detect  the  gold  in  its  metallic  state.  "When  an  ore  is 
thus  treated,  and  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  residue — which  may 
happen  in  silver  ores,  in  the  teUurets,  and  sulphuiets,  and  arse- 
e  crush  the  ore,  as  before,  mix  it  with  the  fluxes  and 


Gold  ores  are  not  often  so  rich  ia  metal  that  a  small  quantity 
smelted  would  furnish  a  safe  estimate  of  the  average  contend  of 
a  mine.  It  is,  therefore,  necesaaiy  to  assay  at  least  500  or  1000 
grains  at  once,  and  repeat  this  operation  on  various  parts  of  the 
vein.  If  the  ore  is  a  ferruginous  slate,  or  quarts;,  it  is  intimately 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  pure  litharge,  half  its  weight  of 
borax-glass,  and  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  these  ingredi- 
ents must  be  well  dried  and  the  whole  then  finely  pulverized. 
This  mixture  receives  an  addition  of  sufficient  carbon  to  precipi- 
tate a  certain  quantity  of  lead  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  as  one 
part  of  charcoal  produces  30  parts  of  metal,  we  add  accordingly. 
From  1000  grains  of  ore,  100  grains  of  lead  may  be  produced, 
which  win  contain  aU  the  gold  present ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
these,  we  add  4  grains  of  fine  charcoal  and  mix  it  intimately  with 
the  ore  and  flux.  Here  ia  more  carbon  than  is  required,  but  we 
must  consider  that  a  little  carbon  is  always  lost  in  the  opera- 
tion. This  mixture  is  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  which  should 
not  be  more  than  half  filled;  for  the  mass;  when  heated,  wiU 
boil  and  overflow  the  brim  of  the  pot.  Instead  of  carbon, 
black  flux  might  be  used ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  that  flux  exactly,  we  are  exposed,  m  using  it,  to  the 
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producing  of  too  raiAch  or  too  little  lead.  Over  the  test  m  the  cru- 
cible a  little  common  salt,  a  stratum  of  about  a  quarter  or  half 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  laid,  which  will  prevent  the  evaparation  of 
carbon  and  accelerate  the  solution  of  metallic  substances  in  the 
ore.  The  use  of  a  graphite,  or  blacklead  crucible,  is  inadmissible 
in  this  case ;  for  its  carbon  would  precipitate  more  lead  than  is 
needed,  and  cause  it  to  be  impure.  The  crucible  and'  contents 
are  now  placed  in  the  furnace,  covered  by  a  slab  to  prevent 
the  falling  in  of  coal,  and  surrounded  with  coal  so  as  to  cover  the 
crucible ;  fire  is  then  applied  at  the  top  by  adding  hot  charcoal. 
The  fire  thus  kindled  will  heat  the  crucible  from  the  top  down- 
wards, which  protects  the  pot  and  prevents  its  fracture.  In  half 
an  hour  the  fire  should  be  drawn  to  the  grate-bars,  and  fresh  coal 
added,  sufficient  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  furnace 
is  then  covered,  the  grate  cleaned,  and  a  vigorous  heat  applied. 
In  half  an  hour  the  furnace-cover  is  partly  removed,  the  cover 
of  the  crucible  lifted,  and  the  contents  examined.  If  the  mass 
is  fluid  but  still  boiling,  that  is,  throwing  up  gas-bubbles,  the  pot 
is  covered  again ;  and  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  coal  to  last 
the  heat  out,  a  fresh  supply  is  added  to  complete  tho  assay. 
When  cote,  or  anthracite  is  used,  we  need  not  add  fresh 
fuel  to  a  once  charged  fornace ;  the  use  of  charcoal,  however, 
makes  this  invariably  necessary.  As  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel 
delays  the  operation,  and  is  in  some  cases  injurious  to  the  assay, 
we  see  the  importance  of  using  hard  coal,  either  coke  or  anthra- 
cite, in  crucible  smeltings.  A  strong  heat,  and  one  of  short  dura- 
tion, is  all-important  in  this  assay ;  for  lead  is  volatile,  and  the 
flux  will  at  last  eat  through  the  crucible. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  cru- 
cible are  again  examined ;  and  if  the  mass  is  now  found  to  be 
perfectly  fluid  and  quiet  on  its  surface,  the  covers  of  the  furnace 
and  pot  are  removed,  the  fuel  rammed  down  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod,  and  the  crucible  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  set  in  a 
dry  or  warm  place  on  the  brick  floor.  The  crucible  may  be  with- 
drawn by  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  ton^  the  fire-lips  of  which  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  shanks,  thus  causing  very  little  pressure 
upon  tho  sides  of  the  pot.  Basket  tongs  may  also  be  used,  similar 
to  those  of  the  brass-founders ;  but  they  are  generally  too  heavy 
and  clumsy  for  assaying  operations.  On  putting  the  crucible  down 
on  the  floor  some  few  gentle  taps  are  given  to  it,  to  gather  in  the 
bottom  those  globules  of  metal  which  are  suspended  in  the  slag. 
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When  the  crucible  is  perfectly  cool,  it  ia  broken  over  a  basin 
with  water,  that  its  contents  may  be  examined  wlien  wet.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  a  button  of  lead  is  found ;  and  on  breaking 
the  scoria,  we  may  examine  it  for  grains  of  metal.  If  no  metal  is 
visible  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  all  the  parts  of  the  pot  and  the  slags 
are  thrown  away ;  if  metal  ia  visible,  the  pot  and  slag  is  to  be 
pulverized,  and  washed,  so  as  to  recover  it.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  a  wash-pan,  like  that  with  the  crude  ore  above  de- 
scribed. All  the  metal  must  be  freed  from  adhering  slags  by 
means  of  the  hammer  and  water ;  it  is  then  weighed  and  a  cupel 
selected  of  equal  weight,  or  heavier,  for  refining  it.  In  the  sub- 
sequent article  on  "Silver,"  we  shall  describe  the.  operation  of 
cupelling,  which  applies  here  as  well  as  to  silver. 

Use  of  Salt. — In  this  assay  we  recommend  the  use  of  salt  in 
the  form  above  mentioned,  and  not  mixed  with  the  ore  and  other 
fluxea  Salt  is  not  a  good  fius,  because  it  does  not  aid  in  the 
solution  of  silex  directly ;  it  merely  dissolves  the  metallic  oxides 
and  prepares  them  to  combine  with  silex.  Most  of  the  metals 
combined  with  chlorine  are  very  volatile,  and  in  assays,  other 
than  those  of  the  precious  metals,  salt  is  inadmissible.  Saltpetre 
is  preferable  to  salt ;  but  as  the  oxygen  of  the  saltpetre  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  carbon  present  m  the  mixture,  no  lead  will  be 
precipitated;  or  else  all  the  saltpetre  will  be  converted  into  al- 
kaline flux,  which  is  not  a  proper  flux  for  gold  or  silver  ores ;  it 
causes  the  lead  to  be  so  impure  as  to  cupel  with  difficulty. 
Some  common  salt,  or  fluor-spar,  is  requisite  to  free  the  lead  from 
iron,  copper,  and  such  metals,  which  delay  and  often  spofl.  the 
cupelling  of  it.  In  these  assays  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  assayer 
to  obtain  pure  lead  in  the  first  smelting ;  if  it  is  not  obtained,  it 
must  be  remelted  with  a  httle  saltpetre,  or  a  mixture  of  saltpetre 
and  common  salt. 

Sulphurets  and  Jfe^Jstrete.— When  gold  ores  are  not  perfectly 
oxidized,  which  frequently  happens ;  when  pyrites  are  present, 
or  the  gold  is  combined  with  tellurium  or  galena,  the  operation  is 
somewhat  difficult,  if  we  expect  a  correct  quantitative  assay.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing,  we  may  assay  by  means  of 
litharge,  using  four  or  five  parts  to  one  part  of  ore,  or  in  fact,  any 
quantity  more  or  less  than  that  specified,  and  precipitate  as  much 
lead  as  we  want  by  means  of  a  specified  quantity  of  coal  or  black 
flux.  Such  an  assay  is  never  correct ;  the  slag  is  decidedly  al- 
kaline, and  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  precious  metal  which  may 
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amount  to  10,  or  20,  or  CTen  a  greater  per  centage  of  that  contain- 
ed in  the  specimen.  In  all  cases,  when,  precious  metala  are  to  be 
assayed,  and  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  whole  amount,  the  slag 
which  is  formed  ought  to  be  of  an  acid  nature ;  if  not  acid,  it 
should  be,  at  least,  a  neutral  salt.  Gold  is  soluble  in  an  alkaline 
slag,  particularly  in  an  alkaline  sulphuret ;  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  follow. the  metallic  lead  when  so  dissolved,  or  suspend- 
ed in  the  slag.  The  mpans  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose 
have  proved  insuf&cient,  and  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
perform  a  series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  assay,  and  in  a  smelting  operation,  the  benefits  of  which 
he  has  secured  to  himself  by  a  patent  right.  This  operation  is  as 
follows.  When  the  ore  contains  sufficient  galena,  no  lead  is 
added ;  but  when  it  does  not  contain  lead,  in  some  form  or  other, 
some  finely-powdered  litharge  is  added  to  the  pulverized  ore,  and 
the  whole  intimately  mixed.  From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
oxide.of  lead  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  gold. 
The  pounded  ore  and  litharge  is  mixed  with  about  one  half  of 
its  weight  of  common  salt ;  the  whole  mass  is  moistened  with 
water  so  as  to  dissolve  the  salt,  and  then  exposed  to  eyaporation 
under  constant  stirring.  When  dry,  the  contents  are  gently 
heated  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  concave  bottom,  and  as  soon  as  any 
signs  of  melting  are  perceptible,  the  mass  is  diligently  stirred  by 
a  bent  iron  rod.  It  soon  becomes  semi-fluid,  and  the  heat 
should  be  modified  so  as  not  to  make  the  slag  perfectly  fluid  and 
evaporate  the  chlorine,  for  the  latter  must  be  retained.  When 
the  slag  has  been  well  stirred  fox  a  abort  time,  a  few  small 
pieces  of  burning  charcoal  are  added,  and  stirred  with  the  cinder. 
The  charcoal  reduces  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  heat  must  be 
so  regulated  that  no  lead  can  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
but  is  suspended  in  the  semi-fluid  slag.  By  constant  stirring, 
the  particles  of  metallic  lead  absorb  the  particles  of  gold  which 
may  be  suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  semi-fiuid  sulphuret,  and 
an  alloy  is  obtained,  disseminated  in  small  globules  through  the 
mass.  About  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  time  to  finish  this  smelt- 
ing operation ;  the  iron  pot  is  removed  from  the  fire,. and  th'e 
ma^  quickly  thrown  into  cold  water.  Then  the  slag  dissolves, 
the  salt  is  extracted,  and  there  remains  in  the-vesael  a  black,  fine 
powder,  which  feels  like  plumbago ;  it  consists  of  the  sulphureta 
of  various  metals,  and  metaflid  lead  in  small  grains  and  spangles. 
The  sulphurets  are  extremely  fine,  and  are  held  in  suspension 
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in  the  strong  brine ;  fresh  water  shonld  be  added  at  discretion, 
the  sulphureta  gently  washed  away,  and  the  remaining  lead 
gathered  for  cupellation, 

By  this  mode  of  assaying  all  the  gold  is  easily  obtained,  but 
it  requires  a  low  heat  and  diligent  work  to  make  the  operation 
successful.  If  sufficient  iron  pyrites  is  present,  the  addition  of  a 
little  lead  serves  to  secure  the  precious  metal ;  if  there  is  only  a 
little  iron  in  the  ore,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  should  be 
added  to  decompose  the  sulphureis.  A  gentle  heat,  the  presence 
of  salt,  and  the  stirring,  cause  the  evaporation  of  some  sulphur, 
also  arsenic  and  tellurium,  and  the  sulphurets  are  thus  deprived 
of  the  power  to  dissolve  gold.  The  gold  is  now  suspended  in  the 
pasty  mass,  and  obtained  by  combining  it  with  metallic  lead,-  If 
the  combination  is  produced  when  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  rest, 
many  particles  of  gold  may  be  lost,  because  they  are  fine,  and 
washed  away  with  the  water  and  the  fine  sulphureta ;  diligence 
e  necessary  to  make  the  operation  succeed  welh  The 
6  of  any  alkali  will  injure  this  operation,  and  if  some  of 
the  lead  remains  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  in  the  slags,  the  assay 
is  doubtful.  There  is  no  danger  of  reducing  the  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  or  other  metals  by  carbon ;  gold,  silver,  the  platinum 
metals  and  lead  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained.  The 
addition  of  an  excess  of  carbon  under  the  influence  of  a  limited 
heat,  has  therefore  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  mass  and 
the  labor  in  washing.  The  lead  obtained  in  this  operation  may 
be  re-melted  in  a  crucible  along  with  a  httle  saltpetre  to  form  it 
into  a  button  and  to  free  it  from  impurities. 

In  ancient  times,  assayers  melted  pyrites  in  potash  and  soda, 
and  dissolved  the  slag  in  warm  watei-,  supposing  that  aU  the  gold 
was  contained  in  the  alkaline  sulphureted  solution.  But  this  was 
a  mistake ;  gold  is  soluble  only  in  alkalies  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  must,  therefore,  either  be  added  to 
such  an  assay,  or  the  gold  will  adhere  to  the  metallic  sulphurets 
and  be  precipitated  with  them.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  with  the 
addition  of  sulphur  the  whole  amount  of  gold  is  obtained  in  the 
solution,  because  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  that  menstraum. 
Other  metallurgists  recommend  to  melt  the  pyrites  with  saltpe- 
tre and  litharge,  then  to  evaporate  all  the  sulphur  and  produce 
metallic  lead.  This  is  a  safe  way  of  assaying,  but  as  saltpetre  is 
easily  decomposed  and  forms  an  alkaline  slag,  it  requires  either 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  flux  or  the  asay  is  incorrect.     It 
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needs  at  least  an  amount  of  saltpetre  equal  to  that  of  the  ore 
when  clean,  and  if  the  slag  is  not  very  liquid,  a  part  of  the  gold 
■wOl  remain  in  it.  The  method  of  roasting  or  oxidizing  the 
pyrites,  and  removing  the  oxide  by  washing,  is  so  imperfect  that  it 
deserves  no  further  notice. 

If  gold  is  contained  in  metals,  such  as  refuse  iron,  tin,  zinc, 
brass,  or  copper,  under  the  form  of  works  of  art,  it  is  scraped 
off  with  a  scraper  or  file.  This  labor  may  be  accelerated  by  ox- 
idizing the  metals  at  a  low  heat.  The  gold  thus  obtained,  as 
well  as  jewellers'  sweepings,  are  either  melted  with  saltpetre,  or 
with  saltpetre  and  lead;  in  the  latter  case,  some  lead  is  obtained 
which  contains  all  the  gold,  and  may  be  cupelled  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  this  case  tin  or  zinc  is  frequently  present  in  the 
refuse,  and  as  the  oxides  of  these  metals  do  not  melt  in  saltpe- 
tre, it  is  advisable  to  add  some  common  salt  to  the  assay,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  lead,  for  these  render  the  operation  of  eu- 
pelhng  slow  and  tedious ;  and  if  zinc  or  antimony  is  present, 
some  of  the  gold  is  carried  off  by  the  evaporation  of  these  met- 
als. If  sufficient  saltpetre  ia  used,  and  a  httle  common  salt, 
there  will  not  he  any  other  metals  than  lead  and  gold  or  silver 
in  the  button.  It  has  been  proposed  to  free  gold  from  other 
metals  by  means  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  but  this  operation, 
which  is  generally  practised  by  jewellers  for  refining  their  gold, 
is  not  applicable  to  an  assay,  because  it  is  never  correct  We 
shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  the  third  part  of  this  work.  It  has 
been  also  proposed  to  oxidize  artiflcMIy  all  the  metals  which 
may  be  combined  with  gold,  by  using  black  manganese  or  oxide 
of  iron.  This  method  is  not  sufficiently  correct  to  deserve  any 
notice ;  for  in  all  instances  the  oxides  which  are  formed  contain 
gold  in  small  particles  which  never  can  be  recovered. 

The  true  principle  of  an  assay  for  gold,  in  all  eases,  is  to  form 
a  very  fusible  slag  which  absorbs  all  the  metals ;  and  as  the  gold 
will  adhere  readily  to  melted  lead,  it  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  that  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  all  the  particles  will 
be  obtained.  Common  salt,  or  borax,  remarkably  promotes  the 
solubility  of  metallic  oxides,  and  in  fact  dissolves  them  very 
rcadUy.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  we  .have  to  deal  with  met- 
als or  metallic  oxides,  either  one  or  the  other  should  be  present ; 
but,  as  borax  causes  other  metals  than  lead  to  be  formed,  and 
salt  produces  only  the  precious  metals  and  a  Hmited  quantity  of 
lead,  the  presence  of  the  latter  is,  in  all   caa 
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borax,  when  tlie  precious  metals  are  the  object  of  tie  assay. 
There  is  no  substance  which  dissolves  metals  more  readily  and 
converts  them  into  oxides  than  chlorine,  and  when  this  is  pres- 
ent in  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  precious  metals  are  not  excepted ; 
but  when  metallic  lead  is  once  produced  in  a  crucible,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  dissolved  gold  in  contact  with"  the  lead  and 
it  ia  absorbed  by  it. 

i/etofe  and  Gold. — When  other  metals  are  alloyed  with  gold, 
we  separate  the  first  either  by  cupellation,  or  if  the  kind  and 
quantity  is  not  suitable,  we  convert  the  first  into  oxide  and  di- 
vide the  latter.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  gold  is  the  most  suitable 
for  cupellation,  and  it  is  in  all  cases  advisable  to  remove  all  other 
metals  and  convert  the  alloys  into  this  combination.  As  gold  is 
very  volatile,  these  conversions  must  be  performed  by  as  low  a 
degree  of  heat  as  possible.  The  cupellation  of  lead  and  gold  is 
perfectly  safe  and  easy :  this  is  not  the  case  with  other  metals 
and  gold.  Copper  and  gold  combine  very  readily,  and  in  fact 
more  so  than  lead  and  gold,  but  this  alloy  cannot  be  cupelled;  it 
is  therefore  melted  with  lead,  and  the  latter  causes  the  oxide  of 
copper  to  be  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  The  operation  is  uncertain, 
for  the  oxide  of  copper  will  absorb  gold  and  carry  it  oft  Such 
an  assay  is  never  correct,  the  refined  gold  containing  copper,  and 
the  oxide  of  copper,  gold.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  other 
metals,  and  it  is  an  object  of  peculiar  importance  not  to  cupel  a 
test  wherein  other  metals  or  substances  than  lead  are  contained. 
Other  alloys  tban  those  of  lead  should  be  dissolved  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate 
smelted  like  a  mineral.  In  smelting,  an  excess  of  litharge  is 
used ;  the  quantity  of  lead  is  determined  by  the  carbon  which 
is  added.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  gold  requires  a  large  (Quanti- 
ty of  lead  for  cupellation.  We  may  assume  that  100  parts  of 
lead  to  one  of  copper  is  not  too  much,  considering  their  relation, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  such  an  assay.  It  is  easily  un- 
derstood that  the  solution  of  the  alloy,  and  its  precipitation  with 
an  alkali,  is  the  only  safe  way  of  proceeding.  As  an  alloy  of 
gold  always  contMns  some  silver,  and  as  gold  is  not  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid,  the  remaining  parts  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the 
acid  must  be  smelted  with  the  precipitate.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  of  precipitating  the  solution,  and  merely  smelting  the 
residue  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  for  the  eireumstance  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  or  soluble 
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chlorides ;  and,  as  in  moat  cases  the  amount  of  foreign  metala  ia 
small,  tliis  method  does  not  increase  the  labors  of  the  assayer. 

If  the  quantity  of  a  metal  in  a  test  specimen  is  large,  it  ia 
advisable  to  make  a  sulphuret  of  the  alloy.  Tliis  is  accomplished 
in  melting  the  specimen  by  adding  gradually  sulphuret  of  iron, 
coarsely  pounded ;  the  native  pyrites  contain  suiacient  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  on  a  large  quantity  of  other  metals.  Galena 
may  be  used  also,  but  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  iron  pyrites.  If 
neither  iron  nor  lead  pyrites  can  be  obtained,  pure  sulphur  is 
used,  which  ia  added  to  the  melted  or  heated  metal  in  small 
quantities  and  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder.  The  resulting 
sulphuret  is  then  treated  as  native  sulphurets,  as  has  been  stated 
in  former  pages. 

Platinum,  Silver,  and  Gold. — The  presence  of  the  first  of  these 
metals  causes  the  cupeUation  to  work  slowly,  and  in  some  cases, 
particularly  when  copper  ia  present,  th6  gold  does  not  form  a. 
globule  at  all,  but  is  carried  with  the  oxide  of  copper  and  the 
platinum  metal  over  the  cupel.  In  such  cases  we  melt  the  test 
with  some  silver,  of  which  at  least  twice  the  anionnt  of  the  gold 
alloy  must  be  added,  and  also  some  lead  to  make  the  mass  ftisi- 
ble ;  it  is  then  cupelled  in  a  strong  heat  to  obtain  the  metal  in  a 
perfect  globule.  The  quantity  of  lead  is  variable ;  if  the  heat 
in  the  cupel  is  strong,  which  is  the  most  advantageous,  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  may  be  12  or  14  times  that  of  the  alloy.  If  the  heat 
is  low,  but  sufficient  to  melt  the  alloy,  the  quantity  of  lead  must 
be  at  least  20  times  that  of  the  alloy.  In  all  cases  the  resulting 
refined  metal  is  adulterated  by  copper  if  that  metal  is  present, 
which  is  more  Hkely  to  bo  the  ease  if  the  heat  has  been  low  in 
the  cupellation.  If  no  copper  is  present,  less  lead  may  be  used 
in  refining  the  metal.  The  presence  of  platinum  in  a  test  ia 
recognized  by  the  globule,  which  assumes  a  flattened  instead  of 
a  round  form — ^this  is  pre-eminently  marked  in  pure  gold ;  silver, 
or  an  alloy  with  much  silver,  is  aUo  liable  to  form  a  fiat  globule 
in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  while  that  of  platinum  ia  dis- 
tinctly flattened.  One  per  cent  of  platinum  will  cause  the  lo- 
bule to  be  rough  and  rugged  on  the  surface,  while  pure  gold  and 
silver  is  perfectly  smooth  and  shows  a  mirror-like  lustre.  In  all 
cases  the  presence  of  platinum  causes  the  globule  to  be  dull  and 
lustreless,  often  showing  crystals  on  the  surface.  When  the  alloy 
contains  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  platinum,  the  cupel  is  covered 
with  a  silver  coating,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  heat, 
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wMcli  is  often  yellowish  or  grayish,,  and  consiste  of  platinum 
metal. 

Mcdst  analysis. — When  a  globule  of  gold  is  obtained  in  the 
process  of  cupellationj-  it  is  never  pure,  partieiilarly  when  derived 
from  a  mineral.  The  globule,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it,  is 
flattened  on  a  steel  anvil  with  a  hannner ;  at  firat  it  is  placed 
directly  on  the  naked  ^teel,  and  afterwards  between  strong  and 
thin  paper.  It  is  next  exposed  to  the  influence  of  pure  nitric 
acid,  which  must  he  free  from  muriatic  acid,  which  will  not  cause 
a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  gold  is  nearly  pure 
it  is  not  attacked  hy  the  acid ;  we  melt  it  then  with  some  pure 
lead,  about  equal  to  twice  its  weight,  and  dissolve  this  alloy. 
The  nitric  acid,  gently  heated,  will  now  hold  in  solution  the  lead 
and  silver,  and  leave  gold,  platinum,  and  the  platinum  metals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  If  pure  silver  is  at  hand  it  may  he 
melted  with  the  globule,  of  which  an  equal  weight  is  sufficient. 
The  result  ia  more  certain  than  by  alloying  it  with  lead.  The 
residue  Of  the  solution  ia  treated  with  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
the  metal.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  a  flat 
porcelain  dish,  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  which  causes  the 
evaporation  of  all  the  acid.  The  dried  chloride  of  gold  ia 
now  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  this  ia  added  a  fresh  solution  of 
proto-sulphate.of  iron,  which  in  a  short  time  precipitates  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  brown  powder.  This  is  dull  and 
lustreless,  but  assumes  brightness  when  filtrated,  dried,  and  bi.ir- 
nished  by  a  hard  and  polished  substance.  The  proto-sulphata 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copperas,  and  adding  to  the  solu- 
tion pure  metallic  iron.  This  solution  must  be  prepared  some 
days  previous,  to  its  'ubq,  for  the  iron  does  not  dissolve  very 
readily  in  the  copperas.  A  surplus  of  metallic  iron  should  always 
be  in  the  solution.  It  is  advisable  to  use  both  gold  and  iron 
solutions  in  a  somewhat  diluted  state ;  it  does  not  then  form  a 
precipitate  at  once,  but  requires  some  time.  The  mixed  solution 
appears  at  first  to  be  hght  blue,  and  in  reflected  hght  reddish 
yellow ;  the  gold  gradually  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder.  This  powder  is  pure  gold;  it  is  filtrated  on  clean  paper, 
and  may  he  weighed  in  this  state,  or  it  may  be  gathered  into  a 
glotule  with  some  borax  and  saltpetre  in  a  crucible. 

Memarh. — In  all  the  assays  of  gold,  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  to  avoid  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  slag ;  for  in  most 
eases  some  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  gold  is  always  present  in  a 
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mineral  wHch  contains  gold.  Both  are  soluble  in  alkalies,  and 
if  tlie  slag  we  melt  with  is  alkaline,  we  are  "uncertain  of  the  results 
of  the  assay.  Borax,  potash,  and  soda  are  to  be  avoided,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  use  of  salt  requires  caution,  for  all  these  flukes 
dissolve  gold.  Saltpetre  is  the  most  suitable  flux,  but  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  some  of  the  metals,  it  is  decom- 
posed and  ceases  to  be  good.  Chlorides  are  the  most  practicable 
fluxes ;  but  as  these  cannot  bear  a  high  heat,  nor  one  of  long 
duration,  the  operation  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  perform  the 
assay  in  the  shortest  time  which  is  possible,  Tor  these  reasons 
the  fluxes  and  mineral  are  mixed  in  a  wet  condition,  to  bring  the 
particles  in  close  contact  before  heat  is  applied — this  facilitates  the 
smelting  considerably.  The  moistened  mass  must  he.  dried  be- 
fore it  is  packed  into  an  earthen  crucible,  because  it  will  break 
the  crucible  when  it  is  depositedinamoist  state.  Gold  is  not  often 
found  in  large  quantities  in  minerals ;  and  as  a  minute  quantity 
is  suiRcient  to  pay  for  its  extraction,  the  assay  of  gold  ore  claims 
an  attention  which  is  not  required  in  assaying  the  ores  of  other 
metals.  Chlorides  dissolve  the  oxide  of  gold,  but  not  metallic 
gold ;  and  when  fluid  lead  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
solved oxide  or  sulphuret,  it  will  absorb  them ;  but  as  lead  is 
heavy,  it  is  inclined  to  subside,  and  thus  deprives  the  particles 
of  gold  which  still  may  he  present  in  the  slag,  of  an  opportunity 
to  combine  with  it ;  for  these  reasons  we  prefer  the  assay  in 
an  iron  pot,  with  a  constant  stirring  of  the  mass.  The  melted 
lead  performs  here  the  ofiice  of  mercury  in  an  amalgamation. 

Plaiiiiuin  and  Platinum  Metals ;  Palladium,  Ehodium,  Iridi- 
um, Osmium.  The  latter  metals  are  generally  alloyed  with  pla- 
tinum. Platinum  is  exceedingly  re&actory;  it  can  be  melted 
only  when  alloyed  with  another  metal.  When  a  grain  of  metal 
of  a  leaden  appearance  resists  all  degrees  of  heat,  and  neither 
melts  nor  oxidizes,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  platinum.  If  the 
grains  of  the  metal  are  fine,  and  imbedded  in  rocky  matter,  it  is 
treated  as  gold  ore,  melted  with  suitable  fluxes,  and  cupelled. 
In  this  case  silver  must  be  present  to  cause  the  platinum  to  he 
fusible  in  the  cupel.  If  no  silver  is  in  the  ore,  an  addition  of  pure 
metal  must  be  made  to  the  assay.  In  a  strong  heat,  platinum 
combined  with  two  parts  of  silver  may  be  cupelled.  But  as  a 
strong  heat  is  not  generally  at  the  command  of  the  assayer,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  use  of  more  than  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  of 
platinum.     In  most  cases  it  is  the  best  plan  to  arrange  the  assay 
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SO  that  one  part  of  platinum  in  tte  ore  ia  melted  with  6  parts  of 
silver  and  50  parts  of  lead.  If  less  lead  and  silver  is  in  the 
alloy,  the  metals  palladium  and  rhodium  do  not  remain  in  the 
globule,  but  are  spread  over  the  cupel.  If  the  amount  of  plati- 
num in  the  teat  is  not  more  than  five  per  cent.,  or  J^.  of  the  silver, 
the  appearance  of  the  globule  in  the  heat  of  the  cupel  is  similar 
to  that  of  pure  silver.  If  -J^  of  platinum  is  in  the  silver,  the  glo- 
bule does  not  show  the  bright  glistening  surface  of  silver  or  gold, 
but  is  duU  and  gray.  With  ^  of  platinum  it  requires  a  strong 
heat,  and  the  cupelling  is  extremely  slow;  the  grain  is  ilattened, 
dull,  and  obstinately  retains  the  last  portions  of  lead.  The  glo- 
bule thus  obtained  in  cupelling,  contains  silver  and  platinum, 
and  it  may  also  contain  gold  and  other  metals ;  if  thrown  into 
concentrated  boiUng  aulphurlc  acid,  all  the  silver  is  dissolved,  but 
not  the  platinum.  The  residue  is  platinum,  and  if  gold  has  been 
in  the  alloy,  it  contains  gold.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
some  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  over  boiling 
water."  The  dry  residue  is  triturated  with  alcohol  of  "84  specific 
gravity,  and  dissolved  in  water  after  the  alcohol  has  extracted 
the  yellow  liquid.  The  gold  only  is  dissolved ;  the  platinum  re- 
mains as  a  platinum  choride  combined  with  chloride  of  ammonia. 
This  is  calcined  in  a  red  heat  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  the  re- 
maining powder,  which  is  platinum,  weighed.  The  gold  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron.  Too  much  silver 
in  the  alloy  is  not  good  for  solution,  because  some  little  platinum 
appears  to  be  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  amount  of  sil- 
ver is  more  than  2  to  1  of  platinum ;  but  as  this  loss  is  very 
small,  the  assay  indicates  too  httle  metah  When  iridium  ia  pre- 
sent the  precipitate  of  platinum-aromoninm  chloride  ia  red- 
dish or  brick-red,  instead  of  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  then 
calcined  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  dissolved  in  aquafortis, 
which  alone  dissolves  platinum ;  this,  when  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, forma  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  separation  of  the  other 
platinum  metals  from  the  solution,  is,  if  not  difficult,  at  least  of 
such  a  nature  aa  to  belong  more  to  chemiatry  than  to  metallurgy. 
Silver. — The  assay  of  silver  ore  is,  in  itself,  extremely  simple. 
Most  of  the  silver  ores  contain  lead,  others  copper,  which  metals 
in  many  instances  so  far  predominate  aa  to  make  their  extraction 
profitable.  We  make  the  assay  in  this  case  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure the  accompanying  metal.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  the  silver  with  some  lead  in  smelting,  and  separate  the 
14 
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silver  by  cupellation.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  lead  in  the  ore, 
litharge  must  be  added  to  increase  itL  The  test  caa  be  melted 
with  metallic  lead,  also,  in  ease  litharge  cannot  be  obtained  suffi- 
ciently pure.  Metallic  lead  should  be  pure.  It  may  be  tried  by 
cupelling  a  part  of  that  which  is  designed  to  form  the  matrix  for 
the  silver.  If  it  proves  to  be  pure  in  the  cupel — that  is,  shows  no 
other  colors,  but  converts  that  of  the  cupel  into  a  uniform  whitish- 
yellow  and  no  metallic  globule  remains,  we  may  conclude  the 
metal  to  be  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose.  The  assays  with 
metallic  lead,  and  those  with  the  oxide  of  lead,have  their  peculiar 
advantages :  the  first  is  for  quantitative  assays  in  the  smelt- worliS ; 
the  second  is  the  most  convenient  for  cLualitative  assays. 

Assay  by  Metallic  Lead. — ^We  thus  assay  all  the  ores  in  which 
we  expect  to  find  silver,  or  other  precious  metals.  The  lead  used 
in  this  assay,  the  purity  of  which  has  been  tested,  is  granulated 
in  the  following  manner.  The  metal  is  melted  in  a  clean  iron 
ladle,  the  dross  or  sullage  on  its  surface  is  removed,  and  the  liquid 
poured  into  a  wooden  trough,  which  is  previously  Eubbed  over 
with  reddle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  wood.  The 
trough  is  represented  in  fig.  105.     It  is  taken  up  with  both  hands 


and  the  lead  kept  constantly  in  motion  until  it  is  near  congela- 
tion ;  at  this  point  the  load  is  thrown  up,  and  in  falling  back  into 
the  trough  again  it  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  which  are 
ofien  very  minute,  and  the  mass  appears  in  the  fonn  of  fine  sand 
if  the  operation  has  been  well  performed.  When  all  the  lead  is 
thus  divided,  and  cold,  it  is  thrown  on  a  sieve,  of  about  twenty 
meshes  to  the  inch ;  the  fine  part  is  removed  for  use,  and  the 
coarse  grains  which  remain  are  reserved  for  remelting.  This  lead, 
in  quantities  of  two  ounces  for  one  test,  is  placed  upon  a  flat 
dish,  and  mixed  with  the  ore  for  smelting.  The  dishes  used  for 
this  purpose  are  manufactured  of  good  fireclay,  similar  to  that  of 
whi<i  crucibles  or  firebricks  are  made ;  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  pure  clay  and  four  parts  of  refractory  sand  is  considered  a  good 
composition.    Dishes  of  three  inches  diameter  are  made  by  hand 
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of  this  silicious  clay,  but  where  many  are  required,  it  is  necessary 
to  manufacture  them  hy  such  a  machine  as  is  tiaed  for  making 
cupels.  The  capacity  of  the  dish  must  be  abundantly  sufficient, 
to  melt  four  ounces  of  lead  and  half  an  ounce  of  "ore.  These 
dishes,  when  first  made,  are  too  soft  and  porOus  for  use ;  they  are 
dried  in  the  air  and  then  baked  in  a  furnace.  'An-j  potter  can 
manufecture  and  bake  them  with  his  ordinary  ware.  With  a 
cupel  furnace,  having  a  large  muffle,  a  number  of  testa  may  be 
assayed  at  once ;  and  in  all  cases,  two  testa  should  he  assayed 
from  every  species  of  ore.  Whenever  meltings,  smelting  and 
cupelling  are  done  at  the  same  time,  the  dishes,  pots,  or  cupels, 
are  marked  with  reddle,  and  numbered  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  test  may  be  recognized ;  this  reddle  mark  is  not  obhterated 
by  fire.  Two  ounces  of  granulated  lead  are  laid  around  the  edge 
of  the  dish,  so  that  the  concavity  in  the  centre  is  firee.  In  the 
middle,  i  of  an  ounce,  or  60  grains,  of  ore  finely  pulverized,  is  placed, 
and  some  of  the  granulated  lead  mixed  wiih.  it,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ore  does  not  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  dish.  The  dishes 
thus  prepared  with  ore  and  lead  arc  pushed  slowly  into  the  heated 
muffle  of  the  furnace ;  the  most  refi'actory  specimens  foremost, 
and  those  afterwards  which  melt  easily.  The  ores  which  contain 
much  sihcious  matter  or  iron,  are  refractory ;  those  which  con- 
tain pyrites  chiefly,  are  very  fusible.  In  a  short  time,  say  five  or 
eight  minutes  afi«r  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle,  the  ore 
begins  to  roast^  that  is,  exhale  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile 
substances,  and  the  lead  begins  to  melt.  When  ore  and  metal 
are  thus  heating,  the  mouth  of  the  muftte  is  shut  by  a  piece  of 
hard  charcoal,  and  the  dishes  gradually  exposed  to  a  stronger 
heat  by  stirring  the  fire ;  this  must  not  be  done  too  fast^  because 
some  ores  foam  in  melting  and  flow  over  the  lead,  thus  spoil- 
ing the  assay.  The  principal  object  of  this  operation  is  to  form  a 
slag  of  the  ore,  and  bring  at  the  same  time  melted  lead  in  contact 
with  it  in  its  molten  state,  which  may  absorb  the  precious  metal. 
In  case  the  ore  doea  not  contain  sufElcient  flux  for  melting,  some 
of  the  lead  is  oxidized  by  the  heat,  and  forms  a  flux  for  it.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  too  much  heat  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
ore,  because  some  of  it  may  boil  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  and  is 
lost.  The  heat  must  not  be  too  slow  to  act,  because  in  that  case 
the  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  generated  abundantly,  wifl  eat  through 
the  dish.  The  heat  in  the  mufSe  is  easily  regulated,  by  putting 
more  or  less  coal  at  the  mouth.     It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
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have  tlie  lire  rather  too  strong  thau  too  weak,  Aftef  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  \ye  observe  a  bright  metalUc  spot  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish.  It  is  the  melted  lead  surrounded  by  the 
fluid  ore,  which  ia  now  in  the  form  of  a  slag.  The  lead  is  all  the 
time  burning  and  evaporating ;  and  if  these  vapors  of  it  draw 
over  the  dishes,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  heat  is  too  low ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  these  vapors  rise  high  on  the  roof  of  the  muffle, 
the  fire  is  too  hot.  The  vapors  of  lead  ought  to  form  a  cloud, 
which  is  suspended  half-way  between  the  roof  and  the  bottom  of 
the  muffle.  The  withdrawal  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle 
will  cool  it,  and  the  addition  of  coal  heat  it.  When  the  bright 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  disappears,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle 
should  be  entirely  shut,  and  a  strong  heat  apphed  about  ten 
minutes  longer.  This  is  the  finishing  heat ;  the  ore  becomes  now 
perfectly  fluid,  and  separates  entirely  from  the  button  of  lead 
below  it.  This  heat  is  suf&cient  to  finish  the  operation.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  assay  is  between  one  hour  and  one  and  a 
quarter.  The  dish  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  hot  muffle,  and 
ita  contents  cast  into  a  previously  heated  iron  mould,  which  has 
been  rubbed  over  with  some  fat  or  tallow.  After  the  contents  of 
the  mould  are  cooled  sufficiently  to  adhere  together,  they  are  put 
into  cold  water,  and  the  slag  carefully  separated  from  the  lead 
by  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  This  lead  ia  ready  for  refining, 
and  may  be  placed  in  the  cupeh  In  case  the  ores  contain  very 
refractory  matter,  such  as  particles  of  clay,  slate,  heavy  spar  and 
quartz,  about  ten  grains  of  borax-glass  may  be  mixed  with  the 
ore ;  but  if  the  test  will  work  without,  it  is  better.  If  a  series  of 
tests  are  to  be  assayed,  it  is  the  beat  plan  to  melt  the  whole  of 
them  before  refining  the  lead. 

knelling  with  Oxide  of  Lead. — All  ores  may  be  smelted  with 
the  ■  oxide  of  lead  instead  of  metalhc  lead,  which  is  preferable 
when  much  lead  is  in  the  ore.  Some  ores  must  be  roasted  before 
melting.;  these  do  not  often  present  themselves,  and  generally  we 
may  smelt  without  previous  roasting.  The  ore  under  examina- 
tion ia  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  saltpetre  and  two  parts  of  crude 
cream  of  tartar.  This  is  the  composition  of  black  flux,  which 
may  be  used  here  to  advantage  in  its  crude  form,  particularly 
when  sulphur  is  in  the  ore.  The  use  of  this  mixture  presupposes 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  ore,  and  one  ounce  is  smelted  at  a 
time ;  this  brings  the  quantity  of  ore  assayed  to  near  five  hun- 
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dred  grains.  If  no  lead  is  in  the  ore,  or  very  little,  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  litharge  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the  other  propor- 
tions are  the  same  as  mentioned  before.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  take  100  grains  of  this  kind  of  ore,  and  mix  with  the  required 
flux  for  smelting.  If  we  want  a  correct  assay  of  lead,  the  test  is 
not  smelted  in  an  earthen  or  clay  crucible,  but  in  a  copper  pot, 
so  that  all  silicious  matter  is  excliided.  In  flg.  106,  a  pot  of 
this  kind  is  represented.  It  is  about  i  of  an 
inch  thick  in  metal,  and  as  the  flux  is  exceed 
ingly  alkaline,  very  little  16ad  can  remninm 
an  oxidized  state  in  the  slag.  Over  the  tvii^ 
ture  of  ore  and  flux  a  stratum  of  salt  is  laid 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  flying  of 
the  ore.  The  crude  flux,  in  detonating  v.  ith 
tiie  saltpetre,  would  throw  out  the  ore  un 
less  it  was  covered  with  salt,  especially  if 
the  narrow  mouth  of  the  copper  pot  wis 
open.  A  short  time,  35  or  40  minutes,  aie 
sufficient  to  smelt  the  test,  for  which  of 
course  the  heat  must  not  he  made  so  high 
as  to  melt  the  copper.  This  test  may  he 
smelted  in  an  iron  pot  if  the  ore  contains  no  sulphur.  When 
the  smelting  is  finished,  the  contents  are  poured  into  the  iron 
mould,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  which  is  obtained,  shows  the 
exact  quantity  of  that  metal  in  the  ore. 

When  oxide  of  lead  is  added  to  the  assay,  no  test  can  be 
made  for  determining  the  quantity  of  lead.  The  operation  is 
essentialy  the  same  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  may  be  per- 
formed in  a,  clay  or  Hessian  crucible,  in  a  black  lead  pot,  or  an 
iron  pot^  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  cupelled.  In  all  cases  where 
crude  tartar  is  used  as  a  flux,  the  flre  must  be  kindled  above  the' 
pots,  for  if  it  comes  from  below,  the  detonating  saltpetre  is  apt  to 
throw  most  of  the  ore  out  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The  fire 
must  be  low  so  long  aa  a  noise  is  perceived  in  the  pot ;  when  that 
ceases  the  draught-holes  may  be  opened  and  more  flre  applied. 

In  this  assay  we  may  use  litharge,  as  in  the  gold  assay ;  that 
is,  take  an  excess  of  litharge  and  precipitate  lead  by  mixing  with 
it  a  definite  quantity  of  carbon.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one,  a  large  quantity  of  sdver  may  remain  in  the  slags. 
This  is  of  less  importance  than  in  tho  ease  of  the  gold  assay ;  still 
ause  ah  assay  made  in  a  clay  crucible  to  be  in- 
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correct.  Iq  all  these  instances,  we  recommend  smelting  in  an 
iron  potj  with  salt  and  a  constant  stirring  of  the  mass,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  granulea  of  lead  by  dissolving  the  cinder.  This 
assay  furnishes  a  more  eorrect  result  than  any  other. 

When  suIphnretB  are  extensively  present  in  an  ore,  the  opera- 
tion is  in  all  cases  performed  with  greater  fecility  if  the  test  is 
smelted  with  saltpetre  only,  or  a  mixtute  of  saltpetre  and  Uthargc, 
to  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  added.  Galena  may  thus  be  con- 
veniently assayed  for  silver,  if  we  pound  it  with  three  or  foor 
times  its  weight  of  saltpetre,  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda  of  a  weight 
equal  to  its  own,  or  the  same  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead.  Thus  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  is  produced  which  contains  all  the  ^ver, 
but  not  all  the  gold  if  any  is  present.  The  sulphurota  may  be 
also  smelted  in  a  clay  pot,  with  ji^t  sufficient  saltpetre  to  oxidize 
aU  the  sulphur  and  produce  no  metaUic  lead.  The  slag  thus 
formed  is  covered  hy  a  sheet  of  metallic  lead,  which  in  melting 
down  carries  all  the  silver  with  it.  This  operation  may  be  cor- 
rect when  executed  properly,  but  it  is  one  of  those  difficult  assays 
in  which  the  result  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  When  an 
assay  is  performed  in  au  iron  pot  under  constant  stiraing,  all  the 
sulphurets  of  an  ore  may  be  decomposed  by  litharge ;  when  to  this, 
metalhc  lead  is  added  and  the  assay  in  its  fluid  state  is  poured 
into  a  hot  clay  crncible  and  rapidly  melted,  so  as  to  accumulate 
aU  the  metal  at  the  bottom,  we  may  obtain  aU  the  silver  in  the 
ore,  but  not  all  the  gold.  If  a  mixture  of  ore  and  fiux  of  Utharge 
is  so  regulated  as  to  form  an  oxido,  the  ore  never  boUs  on  melt- 
ing ;  we  may  therefore  in  such  a  case  ffll  the  crucible,  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  ore  with  pure  Utharge.  As  much  metaUic  lead  will 
be  produced  as  is  indicated  hy  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  ore, 
which  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites  is  considerable.  An  assay  of 
this  kind  must  be  made  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  for  the 
litharge  soon  eats  through  a  Hessian  crucible.  Thus  we  obtain 
all  the  sUver,  and  the  process  is  simple  and  easily  performed ;  the 
heat  necessary  is  too  great  for  an  iron  or  copper-pot,  and  if  the 
assay  is  well  regulated  the  amount  of  metal  produced  may  by 
proper  attention  be  considerably  diminished. 

The  first  method,  that  is  the  assay  with  metalUc  lead  in  the 
muffle  of  the  cupel  fumacej  is  the  most  correct,  and  whenever 
any  doubt  exists,  it  may  be  resorted  to  aa  a  final  proof  of  a  good 
assay.  It  can  be  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  presence  of  the 
precious  metals  is   expected ;   it  is  a  quick  operation,  causing 
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but  little  labor  to  perform  it  on  an  esteasive  scale.  It  is  the  beat 
method  o£  assaying.  The  use  of  borax  facilitates  the  operation  in 
some  measure,  but  when  more  than  yV  or  ^^  of  the  ore  is  em- 
ployed, the  assay  works  slower  and  is  not  quite  correct. 

Giipdlatimi. — This  operation  is  similar  to  the  one  described 
above  for  extracting  precious  metals  irom  the  ore,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  the  slags  formed  are  absorbed  by  the  porous  mass 
of  the  cupel,  and  thus  expose  tlie  dean  surface  of  the  liot  metal 
to  the  influence  of  oxygen.  AU  the  metals  which  can  be  oxidized 
under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  heat,  are  thus  oxidized  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cupel.  Those  whieK  cannot  be  oxidized,  and  re- 
main after  the  application  of  the  strongest  heat  on  the  cupel,  are 
called  prccions  metals,  in  contradistinction  from  the  others  which 
are  often  called  base  metals.  We  have  spoken  in  former  pages 
of  cupels,  and  of  the  manner  of  their  manufacture,  and  merely  re- 
mark here  that  the  material  of  which  the  cupel  is  made  has  an 
important  effect  iipon  the  accuracy  of  the  assay.  Under  certain 
circumstances  one  kind  of  mass  or  composition,  and  under  others 
another  kind,  is  more  correct.  Whenever  lead  only  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  cupel  of  pure  bone-ashes  is  the  best ;  but  when  copper, 
iron,  arsenic,  and  similar  metals,  are  in  the  alloy,  this  cupel  does 
not  give  at  first  a  correct  assay,  and  it  is  necessary  to  alloy  the 
first  result  once  more  with  lead  and  cupel  again.  In  these  in- 
stances, it  has  been  fbund  that  cupels  made  of  two  parts  of  wood- 
ashes  and  one  part  of  limestone-raaxl,  are  preferable  to  those  of 
bone-ashes.  In  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  cupel  there  is  no 
difference ;  the  ashes  must  be  washed  in  warm  water,  as  before 
explained,  and  the  whole  operation  conducted  as  above  described, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  over  the  cavity  in  the  cupel  made 
of  wood-ashes  a  thin  layer  of  bone-ashes  is  placed.  The  cavity 
of  the  newly-pressed  cupel  is  for  this  purpose  scratched  by  a 
knife,  and  some  bone-ashes  sifted  over  it  and  firmly  incorporated 
by  some  strokes  of  a  wooden  mallet  on  the  head  of  the  pestle 
■which  forms  the  cavity.  To  preVent  cracks  in  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  cupel,  it  must  be  set  aside  with  the  cavity  downwards, 
until  used. 

Cupelling  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations  in  metal- 
lurgy. We  obtain  by  it  at  <ince  a  separation  of  the  preciona 
metal  from  the  oxidized  metal  in  a  perfect  form,  quantitatively 
determined.  The  chief  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  newly 
formed  oxides,  of  which  those  of  ^ead  and  bismuth  are  the  only 
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t  ones,  should  be  absorbed  by  the  oupeL  Copper  is  ab- 
sorbed also,  but  not  in  a  Iswge  quantity ;  it  is  mecharacally  con- 
ducted to  the  pores,  and  soon  fills  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  after 
which  no  more  is  absorbed.  In  a  limited  quantity  all  the  oxides 
ace  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  but  not  directly  by  the  mass  of  the 
cupel.  These  oxides  are  conducted  to  the  pores  by  the  oxides 
of  lead  or  bismuth.  As  the  latter  metal  is  very  scarce  and  cannot 
generally  be  obtained,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  lead  only,  pre- 
suming that  in  previous  operations  all  the  other  oxides  have  been 
removed.  The  eupellation  is  generally  performed  on  a  number 
of  testa  at  once,  for  it  causes  as  much  labor  to  refine  one  test  as 
to  cupel  a  muffle  fall  of  them.  Those  specimens  which  contain 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and  other  substances,  are  placed 
farthest  into  the  muiBe,  where  the  strongest  heat  prevails.  The 
testa,  which  are  alloys  of  pure  silver  and  lead,  or  antimony,  may 
be  cupelled  near  the  mouth  of  the  muffle.  If  we  neglect  to 
attend  to  this,  it  may  happen  that  one  test  is  frozen  while  the 
beat  carries  off  from  the  other  silver  or  gold,  or  both  together  by 
evaporation.  In  all  cases  we  must  be  provided  with  a  pair  of 
jjjj  good  tongs,  such  as  is  repre- 

sented in  fig.  107,  to  remove 
any  cupel  which  is  finished, 
or  to  move  a  frozen  cupel  to 
a  hotter  place.  The  cupels  are 
marked  with  reddle,  also  the 
paper  in  which  the  test  was 
saved  with  a  corresponding 
number ;  these  numbers  are 
marked  in  a  book  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  min- 
eral or  metal,  whence  it  comes  and  to  whom  it  belongs',  the 
amount  of  ore  assayed  and  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained.  When 
the  cupels  have  attained  a  white  heat,  the  test  is  gently  put  into 
the  cavity,  but  so  that  the  surface  is  not  injured  by  the  cold 
metal ;  it  is  therefore  held  for  a  short  time  over  the  cupel  to  heat 
it.  In  some  instances,  assayera  fiU  the  cupel  with  the  test  before 
putting  it  into  the  muffle.  This  is  not  the  proper  manner,  for  a 
cupel  may  look  well  when  cold,  but  on  exposing  it  to  the  heat 
of  the  muffle  the  invisible  cracks  open,  and  cause  a  failure  of  the 
assay,  by  absorbing  metal  and  slag.  Before  putting  any  metal  in 
the  hot  cupel,  the  latter  is  closely  examined  by  bringing  the  eye 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  where  it  is  protected  against  the 
radiatiag  heat  by  interposing  a  pane  of  glass.  If  no  cracks  are 
visible  on  the  surface,  the  metal  may  be  placed  in  the  eupel,  A 
cupel  -will  absorb  twice  its  weight  of  oxide  of  lead ;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  put  more  than  its  own  weight  into  it,  for  an  excess 
of  lead  will  filtrate  through  the  cupel  and  destroy  the  bottom  of 
the  muffle.  The  cavity  in  the  cupel  should  not  be  too  deep,  for 
this  causes  ashes  above  the  test ;  besides,  the  oxide  of  lead  does 
not  easily  rise  above  its  level,  and  a  deep  cupel  works  slowly ;  as 
the  fresh  air  which  enters  the  muffle  and  passes  over  the  cupel 
does  not  enter  it.  In  most  eases,  we  have  an  alloy  for  cupella- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  solid  button  of  lead,  which  is  placed  with 
tongs  in  the  proper  cupel.  If  the  teat  is  in  fine  grains,  or  in  dust, 
such  as  a  precipitate  of  gold,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  ttiin  sheet- 
lead,  and  put  into  the  cupel.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  advisable  to 
melt  first  a  little  pure  lead  in  the  cupel  before  puttiag  the  test 
into  it.  A  more  correct  method  of  proceeding  is,  to  melt  lead 
and  the  test  together  in  a  clean  iron  ladle,  shake  it  well  to  dis- 
solve the  gold  or  silver  in  the  lead,  and  cast  this  hot  lead  into 
the  cupel.     A  ladle  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  fig.  108.     It  is 


a  useful  instrument,  and  serves  fcecLuently  to  replenish  a  cupel 
with  fresh  lead.  In  case  a  test  is  &oaen,  the  assay  would  be  lost 
if  we  did  not  furnish  the  frozen  cupel  with  a  fresh  supply  of  pure 
hot  lead,  which  will  gather  the  metal,  and  afford  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  test.  When  all  the  cupels  are  furnished  with 
their  metal,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  partly  shut  with  a  piece 
of  tough  charcoal ;  a  knotty,  well-burnt  coal  is  best  suited  for  tliis 
purpose.  The  lead  soon  melts,  and  if  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
strong  a  cloud  of  white  vapors  of  lead  rises  over  the  cupels.  If 
this  cloud  is  low — ^that  is,  hovers  over  the  surface  of  the  cupels- 
indicates  that  the  muffle  is  too  cold.  The  mouth  of  the  mufle  is 
then  closely,  shut^  and  the  fire  stirred  to  increase  the  heat.  By  a 
small  hole,  between  the  coals  at  the  mouth  of  the  mufde,  we  may 
now  observe  its  interior.  When  the  cloud  of  lead  smoke  rises 
about  half-way  between  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  muffle, 
the  heatis  strong  enough ;  we  now  remove  a  small  coal,  and  admit 
more  air  to  the  interior.     When  the  heat  increases  so  as  to  cause 
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the  vapoiTS  of  lead  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  muffle,  the  coala 
at  its  mouth  are  removed ;  "by  this  means  the  cloud  is  lowered. 
If  the  heat  is  too  high,  the  hot  oxide  of  lead  filters  through  the 
cupel,  and  destroys  the  bottom  of  the  muffle.  It  also  evaporates 
silver  and  gold,  whose  vapors  pass  off  with  those  of  lead.  If  the 
heat  is  too  low,  the  oxides  which  are  formed  do  not  melt  at  once 
and  penetrate  the  cupel ;  a  part  of  the  precious  metal  is  carried 
with  ihem  over  and  into  the  pores  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
operation  is  weU  conducted,  the  melted  test  shows  a  clear  white 
color,  with  a  metaUie  lustre,  and  on  its  surfece  we  observe  a  con- 
stant motion,  una<M5ompanied  by  any  signs  of  ebullition.  When 
nearly  all  the  lead  is  thus  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  test  is 
reduced  to  a  size  which  contains  about  two  parts  of  lead  to  ono 
of  silver,  the  mouth  of  the  mufBe  is  closed  once  more,  and  the 
heat  increased.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  observe  that  the 
globule  becomes  qujet,  and  assumes  a  dear,  mirror-hke  surface, 
no  motion  is  perceptible,  and  around  it  there  is  a  rose  of  dark 
oxides  in  case  the  alloy  contains  any  copper,  iron,  or  other  re- 
fractory metals.  If  the  heat  is  strong,  and  no  vapors  any  longer 
rise,  the  globule  has  become  clear ;  we  then  gradually  remove 
the  coal  from  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  draw  the  cupels  gently 
towards  it  by  means  of  a  hook  of  strong  iron  wire.  If  we  re- 
move the  hot  cupels  directly  frorii  the  muffle  into  the  cold  air, 
the  hot  globules  are  liable  to  explode,  particularly  when  silver 
predominates  in  the  alloy.  The  surface  of  the  globule,  under 
these  circumstances,  cools  rapidly  and  chills,  while  the  gases 
which  may  be  within  break  the  cold  shell  in  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape, and  throw  off  the  parts  already  cooled  and  sohd.  When 
the  globules  are  very  small,  or  contain  much  gold,  they  will  not 
explode,  and  the  cupels  may  be  removed  at  once  with  the  tongs. 
If  the  lead  which  has  been  used  in  melting  or  cupelling  is 
not  quite  pure ;  if  it  contains  silver,  which  most  of  the  market- 
able lead  often  does,  we  take  an  amount  of  crude  lead,  equal  to 
that  employed  iu  the  assay,  and  cupel  it  by  the  side  of  its  cor- 
responding test.  The  silver  thus  obtained  irom  the  crude  lead 
is  subtracted  from  the  assay,  and  the  difference  is  the  actual  yield 
of  the  ore  in  precious  metal.  If  the  cupels  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  crude  lead,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  and  refined  in  two  cupels ;  the  weight  of  the  globules  must 
be  equal,  and  both  are  subtracted  fix)m  the  weight  of  the  test 
specimen. 
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The  operation  of  cupelling  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  ex- 
perience to  do  it  so  perfectly  as  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
result.  In  all  instances  the  yield  thus  obtained  by  the  assay  is 
BmaUer  than  the  yield  on  the  large  scjde ;  this  difference  is  greatly 
increased  by  irregular  or  imperfect  work.  Cold,  or  frozen  oxide 
must  not  by  any  means  be  deposited  in  the  cupel.  It  is  there- 
fore advantageous  to  commence  the  operation  under  a  strong 
heat,  and  modify  it  in  the  course  of  the  process.  As  the  test  is 
poor  in  silver  as  yet,  it  will  not  lose  much  of  the  silver  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  lead.  If  the  test  is  poor  in  silver,  the  heat 
may  be  stronger  throughout  the  operation  than  if  it  is  rich.  The 
last  heat  should  be  strong  in  all  cases  hut  of  short  duration,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  evaporation  of  sUver.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  cool  either  cupel,  it  may  he  done  by  placing 
a  piece  of  cold  iron  or  clay  beside  it.  If  the  whole  muffle  is  too 
hot,  and  the  removal  of  the  coal  at  its  mouth  does  not  reduce  the 
heat  sufficiently,  a  shovel  or  a  piece  of  cold  iron  held  within  the 
mufffle  will  effect  it.  If  the  draft  into  the  muffle  is  too  strong, 
and  passes  too  much  air  into  it,  the  metal  is  liable  to  a  rapid  evap- 
oration and  loss  of  silver ;  in  this  ease  the  draft  may  be  modi- 
fied by  narrowing  the  month  of  the  muffle  with  a  brick.  A  rapid 
circulation  of  fresh  air  in  the  mufle  always  causes  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  silver.  We  cannot  furnish  a  better  rule  for  regulating 
it  than  that  given  above ;  the  cloud  of  lead- vapors  should  move 
slowly  midway  between  the  roof  and  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 
When  only  a  few  cupels  are  in  the  muffle,  these  may  be  moved 
to  those  places  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  higher  or  lower 
heat.  The  loss  of  silver  thus  caused  by  evaporation,  is  small  hut 
manifest  Another  loss  is  caused  by  oxidation,  and  the  silver  is 
absorbed  by  the  cupel  with  the  oxide  of  lead ;  a  third  loss  con- 
sists of  that  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  cupel  in  a  metallic  state. 
The  latter  cause  of  loss  is  diminished  by  having  close  cupels 
which  are  free  fiom  cracks  and  iissures.  It  is,  therefore,  not  pos- 
sible to  furnish  a  correct  estimate  of  the  loss  which  may  happen 
in  an  assay ;  sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  '003,  at  others  "05. 
All  metallic  lead  contains  silver;  so  does  litharge  and  even  sugar 
of  lead,  and  various  otlicr  salts  of  lead  are  not  entirely  free  from 
it ;  the  amount  is  often  very  small,  still  it  can  be  detected.  All 
Blags  from  the  smelting  operations  contain  silver,  and  those  in 
which  the  oxide  of  lead  predominates  contain  most  of  it.  Those 
assays  in  which  much  lead  is  used  and  little  metal  obtained  for 
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CTipellation,  cause  more  loss  in  silver  than  those  in  whicii  aU,  or 
nearly  all,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  metal.  The  losses 
accruing  from  smelting  are  never  so  great  as  those  sustained  in 
cupellation. 

The  color  of  the  cupel  shows  the  kind  of  metals  in  the  test 
besides  lead  and  precious  metal.  Pure  lead  colors  a  cupel,  of 
■white  bone-ashes,  yellow,  which  is  often  inclined  to  orange ;  bis- 
muth does  the  same.  Copper  causes  a  gray  coating,  which  is  often 
reddish  or  brown ;  iron  produces  a  black,  often  brownish,  coating; 
tin  causes  a  gray  one  and  invariably  freezing ;  zinc  deposits  a 
yellow  powder,  and  causes  freezing ;.  it  occasions  also  a  loss  in 
silver  by  evaporation  and  by  ebullition.  Antimony  causes  a 
bright  yellow  color,  and  in  most  cases  a  considerable  loss  in  silver 
by  evaporation ;  it  also  causes  the  cupel  to  craet,  which  then  ab- 
sorbs the  metal. 

In  the  same  manner  as  ores  are  assayed  and  cupelled,  the  pro- 
ducts of  smelting  operations  are  smelted  and  refined.  The  met- 
als from  the  furnaces  are  cupelled  at  once,  if  they  consist  of  suf- 
ficient lead  to  admit  of  it.  If  the  lead  contains  other  metals,  it 
^  to  melt  it  in  a  clay  dish  with  some  saltpetre  and  salt, 
'  y  oxidization  those  metals  which  may  interfere  with 
the  operation.  Slags,  or  sedimente  from  the  furnaces,  or  con- 
,  densed  vapors  from  the  top  of  the  furnaces,  are  in  all  cases  treat- 
ed as  an  ore ;  that  is,  they  are  melted  in  a  flat  dish  with  metallic 
lead,  the  foreign  matter  vitrified,  and  the  silver  thus  brought  into 
combinatioa  with  the  lead.  The  quantity  used  for  one  assay  may 
equal  that  mentioned  before ;  but  as  these  materials  are  generally 
poor  in  silver,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  increase  the  test  to 
100  grains,  instead  of  60  grains,  and  melt  with  the  same  amount 
of  lead.  To  the  metal  from  the  furnace,  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
lead  is  added  for  vitriiication,  in  case  we  suspect  the  presence  oi 
other  metals  than  lead. 

Assay  of  an  Alloy. — The  silver  obtained  in  the  large  opera- 
tion by  refining,  is  never  pure.  It  generally  contains  lead,  cop- 
per, and  frequently  other  metals,  which  on  an  average  amount 
to  from  one  to  four  per  cent.  This  refined  silver  may  be  tested 
as  to  its  purity  by  cupellation.  A  small  piece  of  silver  is  cut 
from  the  ingot  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  have  the  average  of 
the  alloy.  One  pennyweight,  or  twenty  grains,  from  each  side  of 
the  silver  bar,  will  nmke  the  test  two  pennyweights:  two  of 
these  tests  are  cupelled  at  once,  each  with  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
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lead.  At  the  same  lieat,  and  in  the  cupels  side  by  side,  two 
teste  of  lead,  each  of  half  an  ounce,  are  refined  in  order  to  ex- 
tract the  silver  contained  in  the  pure  lead  from  the  result  of 
the  cupellation.  The  cupels  are  heated  in  the  muffle  to  a  white 
heat,  before  the  lead  is  put  in  for  the  silver  test ;  and  when  the 
latter  is  melted  and  begins  to  evaporate,  the  silver  is  laid  in  the 
fluid  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  tests  of  pure  lead  are 
placed  in  their  respective  cupels.  The  operation  is  now  conducted 
exactly  as  before,  and  the  results  compared.  Silver,  which  is  con- 
tained in  coin,  or  in  trinkets,  or  in  plate,  may  he  thus  deter- 
mined; but  as  in  these  cases  the  amount  of  copper  is  generally 
very  large,  and  as  oxide  of  lead  will  conduct  only  a  limited 
amount  of  copper  oxide  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity  of  lead  in  cupellation,  or  remove 
most  of  the  copper  hy  melting  it  previously  with  fluxes,  which 
absorb  the  oxide  of  copper.  If  the  amount  of  copper  is  not  too 
large,  or  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  test  shoidd  be  made  directly 
on  the  cupel,  we  operate  exactly  as  described  above ;  that  is,  we 
melt  the  lead  first,  and  place  the  test  in  it,  refining  at  the  same 
time  some  pure  lead.  The  quantity  of  copper  alloyed  with  sil- 
ver determines  the  quantity  of  lead  to  he  used  in  the  assay ;  if 
the  amount  of  copper  is  10  per  cent.,  7  parts  of  lead  are  suffi- 
cient for  cupellation ;  if  the  copper  is  20  per  cent.,  10  parts  of 
lead  are  required ;  for  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  14  parts  of  lead ; 
and  for  more  copper,  17  parts  of  lead  to  that  of  the  alloy  are 
necessary.  Pure  silver  requires  actually  not  more  than  *3  parts 
of  lead  for  cupellation ;  but,  as  in  assays  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  pure  silver,  we  employ  at  least  3  parts  of  lead  to  one  of 
sUver.  In  all  eases  where  copper  is  alloyed  with  silver,  we  never 
succeed  in  removing  it  all  by  cupellation ;  from  one  quarter  per 
cent,  to  one  half  per  cent,  of  copper  will  always  remain  after  the 
best  and  most  accurate  assay.  Copper  is  the  only  metal  which 
may  be  brought  on  the  cupel  without  causing  any  serious  incor- 
rectness; all  other  metals  in  an  alloy  must  be  removed  before  cu- 
pellation takes  place.  Native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  galena, 
copper  pyrites,  chloride  of  silver,  arseniuret  of  silver,  and  other 
compounds,  may  be  cupelled  directly,  or  with  the  addition  of 
lead.  "When  we  consider  the  simplicity  of  smelting  in  the  flat 
dish, — that  is,  the  process  of  vitrification, — and  the  correctness  of 
the  assay  made  in  this  manner,  we  find  there  is  nothing  gained 
in  attempting  to  avoid  the  smelting  of  the  test.     The  method 
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by  vitriflcation  is  perfectly  safe,  when  the  necessary  eorreeiiona 
are  applied. 

Ail  assay  of  silver  ores  is  to  all  appearances  not  so  very  eim- 
pie,  and  as  the  cUoride  of  silver  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water 
and  nitric  acid,  the  moisli  analysis  seems  to  be  more  suitable  to 
produce  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  mineral 
or  an  alloy.  This  is  actually  not  the  case ;  the  moist  analysis  is 
by  no  means  simple — ^it  rectuires  by  far  more  sagacity,  knowledge, 
and  means,  than  the  .assay  by  way  of  smelting  and  cupellation. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  salts  of  lead 
and  other  metals ;  less  so,  however,  in  those  of  copper,  and  also 
in  all  chlorides ;  hence  more  silver  may  escape  onr  observation 
than  the  loss  in  cupellation  and  smelting  amounts  to.  The  latter 
process  causes  a  uniform  loss,  which  we  may  estimate,  after  some 
experience.  This  is  not  the  case  if  we  operate  .with  the  moist 
analysis ;  the  ultimate  result  may  be  top  large  or  too  small,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  it.  When  the  operation  of  the  wet 
assay  has  not  been  performed  with  the  most  accurate  means  and 
skill,  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  never  correct ;  and  as  in  metal- 
lurgical operations,  we  cannot  pay  such  close  attention  to  assays 
as  -is  done  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  we  conclude  the  dry  assay  to 
be  decidedly  the  most  preferable  way  of  treating  silver  ores, 

AmalgamaHon.—Some  minerals  contain  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  which  may  be  amalgamated  or  combined  with  quick- 
silver ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  process  more  extensively  hereafter, 
and  allude  to  it  here  chiefly  as  an  experimental  test,  to  determine 
the  character  of  an  ore  in  respect  t«  the  large  operation.  All 
those  ores  which  contain  native  metals  may  be  amalgamated ;  the 
mercury  will  absorb  these  metals  and  form  an  alloy  in  case  any 
affinity  exist  between  them  and  it.  Kative  gold  and  silver,  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  aulphuret  of  silver  and  gold,  and  others,  may  be 
amalgamated,  provided  no  metallic  lead  or  copper  is  present ;  for 
these  also  combine  with  quicksilver,  and  may  deceive  the  opera- 
tor if  he  is  not  aware  of  their  presence.  ITie  operation  as  a  test 
or  an  assay  is  therefore  uncertain ;  it  is  aJso  slow,  expensive,  and 
di£&cid.t. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  tests  must  be  prepared  for  amalgamation 
if  we  wish  to  succeed ;  for  we  do  not  know  whether  substances 
are  present  which  are  injurious  to  the  mercury.  The  orfe  or 
mineral  for  this  purpose,  is  finely  pounded  and  moistened  with 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  then  dried  and 
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exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  with  constant  stirring.  This  operation 
may  be  performed  in  an  iron  vessel.  The  sulphur,  argenie,  and 
other  volatile  substances,  are  thtia  partly  expelled ;  the  metals, 
sneh  as  copper  and  lead,  are  oxidized ;  the  silver  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  gold  into  the  metallic  state.  The 
roasted  ore  is  put  in  an  iron  mortar,  mixed  with  a  little  mercury, 
moistened  with  warm  water,  and  rubbed  by  an  iron  pestle.  It 
requires  some  hours'  diligent  labor  to  combine  the  precious  metal 
with  the  merciaiy,  after  which,  water  is  poured  over  the  ore,  and 
the  fine  debris  of  rock,  or  oxides  of  metals,  are  washed  away ;  this 
may  be  done  in  an  iron  pan,  such  aa  was  described  in  the  assay 
of  gold.  The  operation  of  washing  must  be  performed  caa- 
tioualy ;  for  the  amalgam  is  generally  in  the  form  of  invisible 
globules  and  easily  carried  away  by  water,  the  use  of  which 
when  warm  facilitates  the  coagulation  of  the  amalgam.  The 
amalgam  thus  received  may  be  preyed  through  a  piece  of  soft 
leather;  but  as  the  mercury  always  contains  some  silver  or  gold, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  separate  any  from  it  by  filtration,  if  the  test 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  the  ore.  The  better  plan  is  to  place  the  amalgam 
in  the  cupel  and  evaporate  most  of  the  rnercury ;  but  before  all 
is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  add  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  melted 
previously  in  the- ladle,  and  conduct  the  operation  as  any  other 
assay  by  cupellation. 

The  Ghbide  in  the  CwpeL—- After  a.  successful  cupellation  the 
globule  is  bright,  of  a  rich  metallic  lustre,  and  more  or  less  yel- 
low, according  to  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains.  It  is  perfectly 
round  on  the  upper  side  and  flattened  below,  adheririg  to  the 
mass  of  the  cupel.  When  the  globule  contains  lead,  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  cupel,  and  its  surface  is  dull  and  shows  signs 
of  oxidation.  The  grain,  after  a  successful  cupellation,  is  laid 
on  a  clean  steel  anvU  -  and  flattened  with  a  small  hammer,  to 
break  loose  any  cinder  which  may  adhere  to  its  lower  side ;  it  is 
then  thrown  into  a  dish  of  clear  water,  and  washed  with  a 
brush.  The  clean  metal  is  weighed  on  sensitive  scales,  which  in- 
dicate the  tenth  part  of  a  grain.  The  silver  obtained  from  the 
granulated  or  pure  lead,  which  has  been  cupelled  at  the  same 
time  with  the  test,  is  placed  in  the  scales  on  the  side  of  the 
weights ;  and  the  weight  thus  indicated  by  the  scales,  is  the  actual 
amount  of  metal  in  the  test. 

Separation  of  Gold  and  Silver. — Most  of  the  results  of  an  assay 
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contain  both  gold  and  silver.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
all  our  gpld  ores,  and  also  the  silver  ores  found  in  the  gold  re- 
gion. The  separation  of  these  two  metals  in  the  dry  way,  we 
shall  describe  hereafter ;  it  is  not  acEapted  to  secure  a  q^uantita- 
tive  determination  on  small  tests.  In  all  assays  of  silver  ores,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  amount  of  silver  present  is 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  test  in  nitric  aoid.  Four  parts  of 
silver  by  weight  to  one  part  of  gold,  are  required  to  make  the 
alloy  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Flattening  the  grain,  or  drawing  it 
out  into  a  thin  lamina  on  a  steel  anvil,  facilitates  the  solution  of 
the  metal.  The  silver  only  is  thus  extracted  from  the  alloy,  pro- 
vided the  nitric  acid  is  pure  and  free  from  an  admixture  of  mu- 
riatic acid;  the  gold  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form 'of  a  yellowish-brown  powder.  This  is  gathered  on  a, 
dean  paper  filter,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  sheet-lead  and  cupelled. 
The  grain  obtained  in  this  cupellation  is-  pure  gold,  provided  the 
lead  does  not  contain  any  silver ;  in  that  case  we  must  cupel  an 
equal  quantity  of  lead  for  correction,  and  determine  the  assay  as 
described  above.  If  the  quantity  of  gold  is  so  very  small  that  a 
test  on  the  cupel  is  impracticable,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
its  purity,  "we  pour  off  from  the  sediment  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
moisten  the  residue  with  a  drop  of  aquafortis,  in  which  the  gold 
dissolves  and  shows  its  presence  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  fluid; 
the  silver  remains.  Other  metals  than  gold,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  cause  a  similar  color  .in  the  solution;  but  we  may  detect  the 
gold  by  testing  with  protoxide  of  iron,  or,  which  is  better  stUI, 
with  sesquichloride  of  tiu  in  case  the  quantity  is  very  minute. 
The  latter  test  ia  difficult ;  for  the  solution  must  be  greatly  di- 
luted, the  tin  solution  very  clear,  and  no  free  hydrochloric  acid 
present :  a  little  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
in  a  very  dilate  test.  The  gold  acid  solution  is,  therefore,  eva- 
porated to  dryness  by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  dissolved  in 
much  water;  the  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  is  much  diluted, 
and  both  are  placed  in  a  large  clean  test-tube ;  the  tin  is  then 
poured  on  the  gold  solution.  Aiier  shaking  the  mixture  for  a 
while  and  then  suffering  it  to  rest,  a  bright  crimson  film  of  pur- 
ple of  cassius,  will  appear  on  the  surface  in  the  test-tube.  In 
confirmation  of  the  quantity  of  silver,  the  nitric  solution  of  silver 
may  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
must  be  very  dilute,  to  exclude  the  lead  from  precipitating  with  it  in 
ease  any  is  present ;  then  filtrate,  and  cupel  the  chloride  by  means 
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Or  if  more  convenient,  tlie  chloride  may  be  weighed; 
this  is  however  uncertain  in  its  results,  because  the  chloride  re- 
tains a  little  water  which  cannot  be  expelled. 

If  gold  so  far  predominates  that  the  alloy  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid,  acLuafortis  is  applied  to  the  test ;  this  dissolves  all  the  gold 
when  there  is  not  too  much  silver  present.  The  silver  remains 
now  undissolved  in,  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  weighed.  The  operation  must  be  performed 
quickly,  and  the  effect  of  light  on  the  chloride  excluded :  100 
parts  of  chloride  are  equal  to  75'33  parts  of  metallic  silver.  If 
the  quantity  of  silver  is  so  large  as  to  admit  of  cupelling,  the  latter 
operation,  should  be  resorted  to  to  determine  finally  the  quantity. 
We  thus  find  either  tbe  quantity  of  gold,  or  that  of  silver,  and  in- 
fer the  quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  weighing  and  calculation. 

Lead, — A  quantitative  assay  on  lead  is  not  so  simple  as  at 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be ;  the  oxide  of  lead  is  a  strong  solvent 
or  silex,  and  where  that  acid  is  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain all  the  metal  by  a  dry  assay.  The  metal  is  very  volatile ; 
so  ia  also  its  sulphuret  and  chloride  and  some  other  compounds ; 
the  application  of  a  strong  heat  is  therefore  out  of  tbe  question. 
The  assay  is  always  performed  in  a  crucible  lined  strongly  with 
carbon,  or  in  a  metal  pot  as  described  in  previous  pages  In  all 
cases,  an  assay  of  lead  ought  to  be  made  m  ite  ^rude  ore. 
Roasting  of  lead  ore  is  always  tedious,  and  mvanably  connected 
with  a  loss  in  metal,  which  may  be  fiom  5 
to  10  per  cent.  We  will  once  more  allude 
to  the  operation  described  above.  The  pot, 
fig.  109,  may  be  either  of  copper  or  iron,  be 
cause  neither  of  these  metals  combine  readily 
with  metallic  lead ;  if  sulphurets  or  chlorides 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  assay,  copper  pots 
must  be  used ;  and  as  salt  is  always  employed  | 
in  this  assay,  it  is  advisable  to  use  copper  ex 
clusively.  An  assay  is  thus  very  easily 
made  and  more  correctly  than  by  any  other 
method,  but  it  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  flux  used,  and  the  heat  applied.  The 
flux  is  black  flux  simply,  in  case  oxides  and 
salts  are  to  be  assayed ;  if  a  sulphuret  is  under  examination,  crude 
flux,  that  is,  crude  tartar  and  crude  saltpetre,  is  used,  to  which  iron 
filings  are  added.  One  weight  of  ore  to  four  of  the  black  flax  is 
15 
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the  proportion ;  or  if  galena  is  to  be  assayed,  ono  part  of  saltpetre, 
two  parts  of  crude  tartar — argol — and  one  part  of  galena,  are 
mixed  and  finely  pounded ;  to  tMs,  fine  iron  filings,  about  ^  of  tlie 
weight  of  ore,  may  be  added.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and 
covered  by  a  layer  of  salt,  for  the  oxides  i  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
for  galena  f  of  an  inch.  An  air-furnace  is  not  used  for  smelting, 
for  the  draft  of  it  is  too  strong,  and  the  heat  too  great ;  the  smelt- 
ing is  done  by  charcoil  exclusi^  ely,  A  famaco  for  this  operation  is 
fig  110 ,  the  pot  having  a  metallic  foot  is  set  upon 
the  jfrate  bars  directly  without  a  sole- 
piece  of  brick ;  the  cover  is  put  on,  and 
coal  hlled  around  and  over  the  top  of  it ; 
the  ash  pit  is  now  closed  to  prevent  all  ac- 
ee-s  of  the  air.  The  fire  is  applied  to  the 
top  of  the  coal,  through  a  small  door  in 
the  <(heet-iron  pipe  which  covers  the  briet 
furnace.  The  latter  is  about  ten  inches 
squaie  or  round,  and  of  the  same  height. 
The  fire  sinks  thus  slowly  down  in  a  half 
hour  to  the  grate  bars.  By  this  time  the 
fluxes  are  perfectly  dry  in  the  pot,  all 
crackling  noise  ceases,  and  a  stronger  fire 
IS  apphed  by  opening  the  ash-pit  and  shut- 
ting the  door.  The  furnace  is  kept  fuU  of 
coal,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  e^. 
A  heat  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  dura- 
tion will  finish  the  assay,  the  door  is  then 
■  opened,  the  cover  of  the  pot  removed  by 
a  p  iir  of  tongs,  and  if  the  test  is  fluid  and 
still  boihng  the  pf  t  is  ''hut  igain,  and  a  little  charcoal  is  added 
if  the  fire  is  low  down,  A  few  minutes  wfll  finish  the  assay,  that 
is,  the  flux  appears  now  to  be  quiet,  is  perfectly  fluid,  like  water, 
and  may  be  removed  from  the  fire.  The  contents  of  the  pot  are 
cast  into  a  hot  metal  mould,  in  which  aU  the  lead  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom,  a  black  cinder  above  it,  and  the  salt  floating  as 
clear  crystalUzed  glass  on  the  top  of  both.  When  the  operation 
has  been  well  performed  there  is  hardly  five  per  cent,  loss  in  metal, 
not  often  more  than  ten  per  cent. 

In  this  case  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  assay  slags  ftom  the 
smelting  famaces,  glass,  or  minerals ;  the  treatment  is  the  same, 
with  the  exceptions  that  prepared  black  flux  instead  of  crude 
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argol,  and  no  iroa  filings,  are  used.  Litharge  from  the  refining 
furnaces  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  advisable  to  put 
more  than  one  pot  at  once  into  the  fire,  because  as  Boon  as  a  test 
ia  perfectly  melted  it  should  bo  removed,  notwithstanding  othera 
in  the  same  fire  may  not  he  ready ;  this  of  course  causes  so  much 
disarrangement  that  either  one  of  the  assays  must  be  douhtfuL 

We  may  remark  that  the  siiccess  of  this  assay  depends  entirely 
on  the  flux  used.  Any  borax,  lime,  or  other  matter,  has  a  deteri- 
orating effect ;  if  the  above-mentioned  flux  of  tartar  is  not  suffi- 
cient, the  addition  of  some  carbonate  of  soda  will  improve  its 
flviidity ;  yet  if  too  much  of  the  latter  is  used,  other  metals  such  as 
zinc  and  antimony  may  he  precipitated  with  the  lead.  Salt  is  a 
necessary  flux  in  this  assay,  as  it  causes  the  lead  to  form  m.etal ;  the 
chlorine  acts  on  other  metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  oxidizing 
them  and  facUitating  the  formation  of  lead,  silver  and  gold. 

Assay  in  (7/Tia6fes.— This  mode  of  assaying  lead  is  never  so 
correct  as  the  above,  because  the  evaporation  of  the  metal  and  its 
combination  mth  ailex  and  the  fluxes  cannot  be  prevented.  This 
assay  is  always  performed  in  a  crucible  lined  strongly  with  coal, 
so  that  the  lead  may  not  pass  through  the  lining  and  combine 
with  the  sflicious  matter  of  the  pot.  Oxides  of  lead,  such  as 
litharge,  minium,  antimoniates,  phosphates,  and  slags  or  glass, 
are  pounded  finely  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  black 
flux;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  crucible,  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  salt,  as  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  and  exposed,  first  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  air-furnace,  and  after- 
wards for  about  twenty  nainutes  to  a  strong 
heat.  By  this  time  the  mass  is  perfectly 
fluid;  it  may  be  perceived  by  removing  the 
cover.  If  the  assay  is  still  boiling,  the  pot 
ia  covered  again,  and  the  heat  continued 
until  perfect  quietness  and  fluidity  is  ob- 
tained. Should  it  happen  that  the  slags 
are  not  found  to  be  perfectly  fluid,  another 
smelting  must  be  made  with  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda  equal  to  half  thfl^ —  ■■  —  .  -  i 
weight  of  ore. 

The  application  of  heat  must  he  limited  to  the  shortest  time 
possible,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  lead.  When  the  assay  is 
perfectly  melted,  the  crucible  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  put  on 
a  dry  or  warm  brick,  and  settled  by  a  few  downward  smart 
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strokes  upon  ilte  floor.  After  the  pot  is  cold,  it  is  broken,  and 
the  button  of  lead,  which  irnjist  be  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  blu- 
ish color,  is  removed  and  weighed.  In  this  assay  1,000  grains  of 
ore  may  he  used,  but  the  cniciWe  should  never  be  more  than 
half  filled,  because  the  mixture  is  liable  to  boil.  The  proportion 
of  flux  to  the  ore  is  of  some  consequence,  on  account  of  the  car- 
bon contained  in  tiie  black  flux.  If  the  test  is  chiefly  oxide  of 
lead,  such  as  litharge  or  minium,  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two 
parts  of  black  flux  to  one  of  ore  should  be  used.  In  this  assay 
crude  aTgol  is  inadmissible,  because  it  endangers  the  pot  by  its 
combustion ;  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  know  how  much  carbon 
may  be  in  the  flux.  Two  parts  of  any  black  flux  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  pure  litharge  and  all  other  Idnds  of  ore.  If  the  slag  is 
not  fluid,  which  hardly  happens  by  the  use  of  salt,  some  carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  added,  which  never  should  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  ore.  If  the  ore  is  very  highly  oxidized,  such  as  hydrates, 
and  mixed  with  chromium  or  iron,  manganese,  and  similar  me- 
tallic oxides,  which  require  carbon  for  their  partial  reduction  to 
protoxides  in  order  to  form  slags ;  two  parts  of  black  flux  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  assay,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease it  to  four.  In  this  instance  it  is  decidedly  better  to  apply 
a  flux  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  also  some  borax,  and  take  twice  the  weight  of  the  ore  in  flux. 
To  this  flux  sufScient  finely-powdered  charcoal  is  added  to  produce 
twice  the  quantity  of  lead  which  may  he  in  the  ore ;  one  grain  of 
soft  charcoal  reduces  thirty  grains  of  oxide  of  lead.  The  ore  and  all 
other  substances  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  to  a 
stiff  paste;  this  is  strongly  dried,  once  more  nibbed  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  fiUed  in  the  crucible.  This  assay  may  safely  be 
made  in  a  day  or  Hessian  crucible ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  correctness,  the  clay  pot  is 
preferable  to  one  lined  with  carbon,  because  it  requires  less  time 
for  smelting.  But  if  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  not  exact,  if  there 
is  too  much  or  too  little  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  assay  is  always 
more  incorrect  in  the  clay  than  in  the  coal  crucible.  The  slags 
near  the  clay  of  the  crucible  are  always  pasty,  and  retain  Inore  or 
less  lead  in  small  globules  which  cannot  he  recovered.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  coal-lined-pot,  and  if  grains  of  metal  ad- 
here to  the  slags,  or  to  the  coal,  these  may  be  recovered ;  for  the 
Srst  are  soluble  in  water,  and  firom  the  latter  we  obtain  the  met- 
al by  washing.     In  all  cases,  the  first  heat  on  the  pot  should  be 
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dow  and  from  above,  so  as  to  make  the  boiling,  which  is  modiiied 
by  a  layer  of  salt,  as  short  as  possible.  Salt  always  absorbs  a 
little  lead,  also  iron  and  other  metals ;  but  the  quantity  of  lead 
thus  lost  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that  which  is  lost  in  the  cin- 
der when  no  salt  is  nsed.  When  salt  is  n^d,  the  sides  of  the 
crucible  are  found  to  be  nearly  free  from  globules  of  lead,  which 
is  never  the  case  when  only  an  alkali  and  borax  are  used. 

The  lead  obtained  in.  these  a^ays  is  never  pure ;  it  contains 
always  more  or  less  of  other  metala.  When  black  flux  is  used  it 
reduces  a  certain  quantity  of  potash  and  combines  with  po- 
tassium ;  this  amounts  in  some  instances  to  two  per  cent.  Cop- 
per, tin,  silver,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  lead  if  the  ore  con- 
tains the  oxides  of  these  metals.  All  other  m.etala  oombine  in 
small  portions  with  the  lead  and  may  be  neglected.  2inc  com- 
bines with  lead,  but  it  may  be  evaporated  entirely  from  it ;  in 
this  operation,  from  yV  ^  A  of  lead,  which  evaporates  with  the 
zinc,  is  lost.  The  impure  lead  may  be  freed  from  some  of  its 
impurities  by  melting  it  with  some  saltpetre  and  carbonate  of 
Boda  in  a  clay  dish  in  the  mufde ;  this  operation  is  to  be  con- 
ducted at  a  very  low  heat,  and.  not  extended  too  far,  for  much 
lead  may  be  lost  with  the  other  metals.  Such  refining  is  never 
productive  of  a  correct  assay ;  the  slags  formed  contain  a  little 
lead,  and  that  also  a  Httle  of  the  foreign  metals.  Silver  and  cop- 
per remain  entirely  in  the  lead. 

Galena,  seleninrets,  and  arseniurcts  of  lead,  are  smelted  with 
a  flux  composed  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  of  which  mixture  four  parts  are  used.  To  this 
mixture,  fine  iron  filings  are  added  equal  to  about  ^  of  the  weight 
of  ore.  The  assay  may  be  performed  in  a  flat  dish  in  the  mufSe, 
or  in  a  Hessian  pot.  The  test  is  melted  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  in 
which  it  is  perfectlty  fluid.  The  iron  added,  ought  to  be  very 
fine  or  it  is  Hable  to  mix  with  the  lead.  In  this  t«st,  ten  per 
cent,,  and  if  the  heat  has  been  strong,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  lead 
is  lost,  while  in  the  assay  in  the  copper  pot,  not  often  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  metal  is  dissipated  or  remains  in  the  slags. 
In  all  these  instances  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the  ingredients  and 
ore  fine,  and  moisten  the  compound  with  water,  drying  it  per- 
fectly before  it  is  put  into  a  crucible  for  smelting.  The  fluxes 
being  soluble  in  water,  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  ore,  and  cover 
the  particles ;  and  as  the  flux  is  more  permanent  in  heat  than 
tnost  of  the  lead  compounds,  it  prevente  the  latter  from  evapo- 
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ration.  More  correct  assays  are  obtained  by  this  mode,  than  by 
the  former.  This  assay  is  always  more  satisfactory  wlien  per- 
formed in  an  open  vessel  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air, 
than  in  a  closed  vessel ;  and  in  that  case,  little  or  no  iron  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  gucceetf  well.  Galena  may  be  assayed  by 
melting  it  with  pure  iron,  but  the  assay  is  always  imperfect ;  tiie 
heat  required  is  so  high,  that  in  moat  instances  fk>m  thirteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  is  lost  by  evaporation.  From  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  finely  divided  iron  is  needed  to  perform  the  operation ; 
if  more  iron  is  used  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  the 
loss  of  lead  is  diminished. 

Lead  and  Antimony — A  mineral  of  this  composition  may  be 
assayed  by  smelting  it  simply  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda; 
all  the  lead  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  antimony  remains  in  the 
slag.  If  silver  is  in  the  ore,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  the 
lead,  this  operation  will  not  effect  it.  In  that  instance  we  mis 
one  part  of  saltpetre  with  two  parts  of  soda,  and  take  four  parts 
of  this  mixture  to  the  amount  of  ore,  smelting  it  in  a  Hessian  or 
iron  pot.  This  assay  fiirnishes  all  the  lead,  all  the  silver,  and 
the  antimony  remains  in  the  slags. 

The  moist  analysis  may  be  used  to  confirm  the  dry  assay. 
If  the  latter  has  been  well  performed  by  applying  a  low  heat  and 
fusible  flux,  the  loss  in  metal  may  amount,  in  an  average,  to  ten 
per  cent.,  and  in  so  far  no  test  in  confirmation  is  required.  In 
the  large  operation  we  never  obtain  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  the 
actual  amount  of  metal  in  the  ore,  so  that  no  great'  difference  in 
the  yield  of  the  assay  and  that  of  the  smelting  furnace  is  percep- 
tible. 

Gosper. — Assays  are  always  made  with  particular  reference  to 
the  operation  on  the  large  scale ;  this  is  the  case  with  copper 
more  than  with  any  other  metal,  because  the  value  of  the  metal 
is  such  as  to  require  ite  extraction  from  the  ore  in  the  purest  form. 
Copper  alloys  readily  with  other  metals,  and  it  is  the  object  oi 
the  assayer  both  to  reduce  it  and  to  free  the  metal  from  its  im- 
purities in  order  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  ore.  The 
modes  of  assaying  are  different  in  almost  every  establishment, 
and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  which  furnish  the  most 
correct  results,  by  applying  the  smallest  means.  In  aU  cases  the 
first  thing  done  is  to  make  such  a  sample  for  an  assay  as  will  repre- 
sent the  average  value  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore ;  with  this  view 
fragments  must  be  taken  from  different  spots,  and  mixed  "and 
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ground  together.  A  part  of  this  misture  is  tried,  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe,  for  aulphur,  arsenic  and  volatile  metals.  If  arsenic 
or  any  volatile  substance  is  present  the, ore  must  be  roasted,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  that  operation,  a  quantity  of  it,  say  1000 
grains,  is  exposed  to  calcination.  This  quantity  is  mixed  with 
sawdust  and  a  httle  oil,  dried,  and  exposed  in  a  closed  Hessian 
crucible  to  a  red  heat,  which  will  remove  a  large  portion  of  arse- 
nic and  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  matter.  The  mass,  which  is 
not  melted,  is,  when  cooled,  triturated,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow 
earthen  dish,  in  the  muffle,  to  roasting ;  the  sulphur  is  by  this 
means,  and  by  constant  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  almost  entirely 
expelled.  If  signs  of  melting  are  shown  in  the  roasting  opera- 
tion, the  ore  is  again  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  little  sawdust, 
and  roasted ;  this  last  roasting  will  drive  off  almost  all  the  arsenic 
in  case  any  is  present.  The  mineral  is  exposed  to  the  heat  until 
all  the  charcoal  is  burned  away.  What  remains  of  the  ore  is 
once  more  ground  and  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  calcined 
borax,  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  fine  charcoal,  and  formed 
into  a  pasty  mass  by  the  addition  of  a  Httle  oU.  It  is  then  dried, 
broken,  and  put  into  a  black-lead  crucible  for  smelting.  The 
crucible  is  covered  by  a  slab,  and  subjected  to  the  strongest  heat 
of  the  air-furnace,  which  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  applied 
slowly  and  increased  gradually.  A  heat  of  an  hour's  duration 
is  required  for  an  assay ;  and  dTiring  the  last  20  minutes  it  should 
be  intense.  The  crucible  is  then  removed  from  the  furnace  and 
settled  by  striking  it  smartly  on  the  floor.  When  perfectly  cold 
the  pot  is  broken,  and  the  copper  is  found  in  its  bottom  in  the 
form  of  a  button.  The  color  and  malleability  of  the  button  indi- 
cate its  purity,  and  if  that  is  not  found  to  be  satisfactory,  tlie 
button  must  be  refined  in  a  manner  which  will  be  described 
hereafter.  This  assay  is  not  often  found  to  be  correct ;  the  yield 
is  either  too  low  or  too  high,  and  for  practical  or  quantitative 
assays  insufficient.  The  following  mode  of  operation  furnishes 
more  reliable  results. 

All  copper  ores  which  are  not  oxidized  must  be  roasted,  but 
those  which  are  already  free  from  volatile  matter  would  lose  by 
that  operation,  and  are  used  iu  their  raw  condition.  The  ore  to 
be  roasted  is  finely  powdered  and  placed  on  a  flat  dish,  which  is 
rubbed  over  with  reddle,  in  the  heat  of  the  muffle.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  graiia  are  generally  sufficient  for  an  assay,  and 
two  assays  ought  to  be  made  of  every  ore  under  examination. 
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.If  the  copper  is  mised  ■with  crystallized  minerals,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  iron,  of  iime,  and  similar  substances,  the  heat  must  be 
applied  gradually,  because  these  crystals  explode  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  heat,  and  throw  out  the  ore  from  the  dishes.  Gxfidu- 
ally  the  dishes  are  moved  farther  into  the  mufle,  to  expose  the 
ore  to  a  stronger  heat.  All  this  time  the  dish  which  contains  the 
ore  has  been  covered  with  another,  which  prevents  loss  from  ex- 
plosion. When  the  dishes  are  red  hot,  the  cover  is  removed  and 
the  ore  stirred  with  a  hook  of  strong,  clean  iron  wire ;  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  bring  any  ore,  by  adhesion  to  the  wire,  from  one 
dish  into  the  other.  The  more  diligently  the  ore  is  stirred,  the 
sooner  the  operation  of  roasting  is  performed.  At  first  the  heat 
is  great  in  the  dishes,  because  sulphur  and  arsenic  bum  vividly ; 
it  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  push  the  dishes  too  far  into  the 
mufRe.  Ey  degrees  the  mass  assumes  a  darker  color,  and  the 
dishes  may  now  be  exposed  to  a  higher  heat.  When  the  ore  ap- 
pears to  be  brown-red  in  the  highest  heat  of  the  mufHe,  the 
dishes  are  removed,  and  cooled  at  the  mouth  of  the  mulHe ;  this 
changing  of  heat  accelerates  the  process  of  roasting  considerably. 
Each  time  the  dish  is  pushed  into  the  muf&e  again,  it  is  ad- 
vanced farther  in  to  expose  it  to  an  increased  heat.  When  all 
sulphureous  smell  has  disappeared,  and  not  sooner,  the  dishes 
are  removed  from  the  cupel  and  cooled.  A  little  tallow  is  now 
laid  in  each,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  the  test  placed  in  the 
muffle  again.  In  burning  this  tallow  off,  the  remaining  sulphur 
and  arsenic  are  removed,  and  a  white  heat  will  finish  the  roasting 
operation.  According  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  the  quality 
of  metals  in  "the  ore,  must  he  the  length  of  time  required  for 
roasting.  For  common  copper  pyrites  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  are  needed. 

If  the  powdered  mineral  under  examination  is  the  result  of 
smelting,  such  as  matt  or  slag,  the  dishes  containing  it  should  not 
be  covered,  because  in  this  state  it  always  contains  metals  which 
melt  readily ;  and  when  again  melted  they  make  a  second  pul- 
verization necessary,  which  is  equal  to  doing  the  whole  ,work 
over  twice.  The  operation  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  of  a  different  degree  of  heat. 

To  the  remaining  part  of  the  roasting  operation  on  250  grains 
of  ore,  two  ounces  of  crude  flux — consisting  of  one  part  saltpetre, 
and  two  of  crude  aj-gol — are  added.  If  this  quantity  of  ore  and  flux 
is  considered  too  large,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  each 
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one  forms  an  assay  ;  we  assume  this  divisic  n  to  hive  been  made  in 

the  following  process.     The  test  is  placed  m  i  cliy  or  copper 

pot,  as  described  above,  and  shown  m  hg  ^^  jj^ 

112.     The  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  is  cover 

ed  by  a  layer  of  dry  fine  salt,  about  three 

quarters  of  an  inch  high.   This  test  is  treated 

exactly  as  the  test  on  lead,  in  the  same  fur 

nace,  with  the  exception  Jhat  a  little  more 

heat  is  appHed  at  the  close  of  the  opeiation 

When  the  test  is  melted  it  is  poured  into  % 

clean,  previously  heated  metal  mould  then 

cooled,  and  the  crude  copper  liberated  from 

the  adhering  cinder.     About  20  minutes 

are  sufficient  to  melt  this  test.     The  crude 

copper  thus  obtained  is  brittle,  and  black ;    . 

it  is  a  mixture  of  other  metals  and  carbon,  but  it  contains  in  most 

eases  from  70  to  80  parts  of  pure  metal.     This  copper  must  be 

refined,  which  is  done  in  the  foUowiug  manner, 

Eefining. — ^In  order  to  obtain  pure  metal,  a  common  cupel 
■which  is  not  too  deep,  is  heated  in  the  muffle  to  a  white  heat. 
The  button  of  crude  copper  previously  pulverized,  in  case  it  con- 
tains lead,  is  now  placed  in.  a  piece  of  paper  upon  the  hot  cupel ; 
and  in  ease  it  contains  no  lead  it  is  enveloped  in  a  bit  of  sheet- 
lead  of  equal  weight  to  the  copper- — -and  when  the  latter  begins 
to  melt,  about  half  as  much  more  lead  is  added.  This  test  soon 
melts,  and  must  be  closely  watched ;  the  heat  must  not  be  so 
strong  nor  the  cupel  so  deep  as  in  cupelling  sdver,  that  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  the  test  may  be  had.  The  lead  will 
always  carry  some  coppenwith  it  into  the  mass  of  the  cupel, 
which  must  be  hmited  to  the  smallest  amount  by  close  watching. 
When  the  globule  begins  to  look  white,  or  greenish-white,  the 
test  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  raufde,  and  a  drop  of  wate;© 
put  on  the  globule  to  prevent  all  further  leases.  The  copper  will 
be  found  soft  and  highly  refined.  Some  copper  is  here  absorbed 
by  the  cupel,  but  not  much  when  the  operation  is  performed  quick- 
ly and  at  a  low  heat.  If  we  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  that 
loss,  a  test  in  confirmation  may  he  made  by  the  side  of  the  real 
test.  I'or  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  fine  copper,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  crude  copper,  is  flattened  and  broken  into  fine  spangles,  and 
enveloped  in  lead  equal  in  weight  to  that  used  for  the  real  test. 
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and  in  iaet  the  whole  operation  on  this  fine  copper  is  performed 
just  as  on  the  crude  copper.  The  loss  of  the  refined  copper  by 
eupellation  is  added  to  the  refined  copper  of  the  test,  as  the  ap- 
proximate loss  of  the  refining  process.  In  this  operation  it  is 
advisable  to  work  with  as  httle  lead  as  possible;  a  good  per- 
former wiU  work  perfectly  and  eaady  with  half  the  weight  of 
lead  to  the  copper,  and  in  many  cases  with  even  less  than  that. 
Much  lead  causes  considerable  loss  of  copper.  When  an  assay 
is  performed  well  on  pure  ore,  the  crude  copper  contains  80  parts 
of  fine  copper  in  100  parts ;  and  in  eupellation,  from  10  to  12 
parts  of  fine  copper  are  lost—so  that  the  actual  weight  of  the  re- 
fined copper  is  a  good  standard  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  ore,  because  it  fixes  this  always  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
actual  yield  in  the  smelt-works.  This  operation  req^uires  skill 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  perform  it  well ; 
frequently  no  pure  copper  remains  on  the  cupel,  all  is  absorbed 
by  the  ashes  of  the  vessel.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
crude  copper,  which  contains  more  than  its  own  weight  of  lead. 
A  cupel  of  fine  ashes,  and  a  strong  heat,  are  the  best  means  of 
securing  success. 

The  foregoing  operation  appears  to  he  simple  in  its  nature, 
and  in  fact  is  so ;  the  result  of  the  first  smelting  operation  is  quite 
correct,  that  ia,  all  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  is  in  the  crude 
copper,  with  a  variety  of  other  metals.  All  the  lead,  silver,  and 
gold  is  in  the  button ;  and  when  no  lead  ia  present,  about  15  per 
cent,  of  iron  is  in  the  crude  copper.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  obtain  correct  estimates  by  this  method  of  smelting  ore.  When 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  results  of  the  eupellation,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  make  an  analysis  in  the  moist  way  on  the  crude  copper  to 
satisfy  our  mind.  The  quantity  to  be  operated  on  is  very  small 
in  moat  cases,  particularly  with  poor  ores;  and  we  may  either 
dissolve  the  whole  of  the  crude  copper,  or  a  part  of  it.  The 
analysis  is  tedious ;  and  if  many  assays  are  to  be  made,  as  in 
smelt-works  for  the  valuation  of  copper  ores,  it  is  advisable  to 
experiment  by  eupellation  until  success  is  obtained.  Por  analy- 
sis, the  crude  copper  is  pulverized,  and  moistened  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  nitric  acid.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat,  the  metals  are 
dissolved  in  this  menstruum,  which  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness and  diluted  with  water ;  only  carbon,  gold,  tin,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, and  sulphur  remain.  The  clear  liquid  is  separated  by 
filtration  from  the  residue,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  may  he 
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By  pouring  an  esceaa  of  sulphuric  acid  into  tlie 
liquid  all  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is 
separated  by  filtration.  This  precipitate  may  be  dried  and 
weighed,  if  it  is  of  any  value,  to  know  the  quantity  of  lead.  The 
copper  is  now  precipitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  from  the 
liquid,  which  must  be  done  by  applying  an  excess  of  the  preci- 
pitant, and  operating  quietly,  because  this  newly-formed  sulphu- 
ret  soon  oxidizes  and  becomes  a  sulphate,  and  is  m  that  condition 
redissolved.  The  washing  of  the  sulphuret  is  performed  with 
warm  water.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  roasted  and  weighed 
as  an  oxide  of  copper.  This  operation  is  uncertain  in  its  results, 
if  performed  only  with  usual  care  and  skUl.  It  requires  great 
skill  to  perform  this  analysis  well,  for  which  reason  it  ia  not  a 
common  process  in  practice.  If  the  ore  is  merely  a  compound 
of  iron  and  copper,  the  analysis  is  more  simple ;  and  the  cupella- 
tion  is  atill  more  so,  and  equally  correct.  In  this  case  the  copper- 
test  is  melted  with  a  httle  saltpetre  and  argol,  on  a  clay  dish  in 
the  muffle,  and  the  result  is  fine  copper. 

English  Process  of  Assaying. — In  Swansea,  Wales,  where  ex- 
tensive copper  smelt-works  make  many  assays  necessary,  this 
operation  is  performed  in  a  manner  which  is  rather  expensive ; 
but  as  the  assay  is  made  on  a  large  quantity  of  ore,  it  cannot  fail 
to  detect  nfearly  its  true  contents.  One  ounce,  avoirdupois,  of 
ore  is  selected  from  an  average  mixture  which  has  been  previ- 
ously pounded  iine  and  sifted.  The  ore  is  put  in  a  flat  dish,  or 
a  large  crucible,  which  is  placed  inclined  on  a  coke  or  anthracite 
Are,  and  slowly  heated  and  stirred  to  expel  most  of  the  sulphur, 
arsenic,  and  other  volatile  metals.  It  is  not  the  object  to  expel 
all  the  volatile  matter,  but  merely  to  remove  most  of  these  admix- 
tures ;  this  operation  will  require  &om  1  to  2  hours. 

Orv.de  Oopper. — ^When  the  ore  is  cooled  after  roasting,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  we^ht,  or  15  dwfs.  of  flux.  The  flux  is  a 
compound  of  1  oa.  3  dwts.  of  nitre,  3  dwts,  of  common  glass,  2 
dwts.  of  borax-glass,  2  ozs,  of  fluor-spar,  1  oz,  12  dwts.  of  red,  or 
crude  argol.  These  ingredients  are  finely  powdered  and  well 
mixed,  and  preserved  in  a  bottlo  with  a  glass  stopper.  This 
quantity  of  flux,  or  a  little  more — because  some  ores  do  not  melt 
and  become  fluid  with  15  dwts.,  and  may  require  20  dwts. — is 
mixed  with  ore  intimately,  and  then  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in 
a  black-lead  crucible.  On  applying  the  heat  gradually,  one 
hour's  time  is  required  for  the  operation  in  a  good  air  furnace. 
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The  cMitents  of  the  crucible  are  poured  into  a  ^<^t  and  g 
metallic  mould,  then  cooled,  and  the  slags  knocked  off  from  the 
button  of  metal.  The  button  should  be  of  a  faint  copper  color, 
or,  which  is  better  still,  shaded  with  blue.  If  the  button  is  very 
rough,  too  little  flux  has  been  used ;  and  if  it  is  very  smooth,  toe 
much  was  in  the  pot ;  neither  of  these  will  furnish  a  correct  as- 
say, for  in  both  cases  copper  remains  in  the  slags.  A  white  color 
and  smooth  surfece  on  the  button  is  never  good ;  the  slags  are  in 
this  case  full  of  oxide  of  copper  and  of  a  stony  appearance.  This 
latter  appearance  is  generally  produced  by  an  excess  of  flux  or 
deficiency  of  carbon.  A  slag  of  this  kind,  when  powdered  and 
remelted  with  a  little  crude  tartar,  will  produce  a  grain  of  metal, 
which  is  added  to  the  first  button ;  if  no  copper  is  found  in  this 
latter  assay,  the  first  has  been  correct.  If  the  first  smelting  is  so 
far  incorrect  that  the  slags  look  red,  or  brownish  red,  it  is  better 
to  make  a  fresh  assay,  for  not  all  the  copper  can  be  recovered 
from  these  slags.  In  this  operation  a  new  crucible  is  used  for  the 
successive  roasting  and  smelting,  for  some  of  the  ore  may  remain 
in  the  pot  after  roasting,  which  is  recovered  in  smelting.  The 
flux,  in  this  assay,  absorbs  all  other  metals,  and  precipitates 
chiefly  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  and  a  little  iron ;  the  latter  metals 
must  be  removed  by  refining  the  crude  button  of  copper. 

By  this  assay  we  obtain  a  variety  of  melals  in  appearance ; 
and  according  to  that  appearance,  the  button  is  thrown  away  as 
useless,  or  refined,  a)'  If  the  button  is  very  coarse  and  brittle, 
like  glass,  and  is  black  and  crystallized,  it  ia  rejected,  for  it  never 
will  yield  the  true  contents  of  the  ore.  A  fresh  assay  must  be 
made,  b)  When  the  button  looks  still  finer,  and  shows  some 
tenacity,  but  is  brittle,  it  may  be  smelted  again  with  a  flux,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  used  on  ores  to  produce  fine  copper  in  the  first 
operation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  c)  If  the  button 
when  broken  presents  a  brown  copper  color,  and  is  somewhat 
tenacious,  but  still  brittle,  it  may  be  considered  the  result  of  a 
good  assay.  It  furnishes  in  refusing  about  half  its  weight  in  fine 
copper.  This  button  is  remelted  in  a  black  pot,  covered  by  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  white  cream  of  tartar  and  one  part,  of 
common  salt ;  and  a  simple  fusion  famishes  pure  copper  fl-om  it. 
d)  If  the  button  is  of  a  copper  appearance,  but  bluish  on  the  out- 
side, it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ore.  This  remelted  with 
the  addition  of  ai^ol  and  salt,  and  a  little  carbon,  famishes  gen- 
erally two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  fine  copper,     e)  A  button  which 
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ja  white  in  the  fracture,  or  grayish-white,  is  never  good ;  it  is  best 
to  tlirow  it  away,  because  it  does  not  furnish  a  good  assay. 

The  second  smelting  generally  furnishes  crude  copper,  that  is, 
copper  hardly  pnre.  lu  this  operation  loss  may  occur  in  casting 
the  contents  of  the  pot  into  a  mould ;  it  is  therefore  generally 
cooled  in  the  cmcible,  which  is  afterwards  broken  to  obtain  the 
button.  By  trying  the  button  on  the  anvil  with  a  hainraer  we 
soon  find  if  it  is  fine  copper,  or  if  another  refining  is  necessary. 
In  all  cases,  the  copper  must  be  perfectly  covered  by  slags,  or  loss 
will  ensue  ftom  the  oxidation  of  metal. 

o  make  this  assay  succeed  well,  the  ores  tmder  examination 
should  contain  some  pyrites ;  if  none  can  be  had,  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  sulphur  should  be  added,  and  heated  with  the  ore  pre- 
vious to  smelting ;  because,  if  no  sulphur  is  present,  the  slags  are 
stif^  and  a  loss  of  metal  is  the  consequence.  If  the  ore  is  an  ox- 
ide, or  carbonate  of  copper,  and  copper  pyrites  can  be  obtained, 
one  pennyweight  of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  the  first  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  slags  fluid. 

CWw^e  Copper  may  be  obtained  on  first  melting,  jiy  roasting 
the  ore  thoroughly  to  liberate  it  from  all  volatile  matter,  in  such 
a  manner  as  has  been  described  in  a  former  operation.  The 
oxide  thus  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  raw  ore  is  intimately 
mixed  with  25  to  28  dwts,  of  the  following  flux  i— 3  oz,  of  refined 
argol  {cream  of  tartar),  1  oz.  3  dwts.  of  saltpetre,  10  dwts.  of  glass 
of  borax,  10  dwts.  of  common  glass,  and  6  dwts.  of  slacked  lime ; 
these  are  well  mixed  together  and  rubbed  fine.  To  each  assay 
about  3  dwts.  of  salt  are  mixed.  At  the  same  time  when  this  ore 
and  flux  are  smelted  in  a  covered  cmcible,  a  little  flux,  say  3  or 
4  dwts.,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ai^ol,  is  melted  in 
another  pot,  and  both  heated  at  the  same  time.  The  fluid  assay 
is  now  cast  into  the  hot  pot  with  the  melted  flux,  and  poured 
back  into  the  first ;  this  operation  will  remove  those  particles  and 
little  globules  which  may  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
bring  the  metal  down  to  a  solid  button.  The  crucible  is  now 
cooled  and  broken,  and  the  button  of  crude  copper  removed  for 
refining. 

The  direct  way  of  producing  crude  copper  is  not  commonly 
■used ;  it  is  applied  to  ores  which  work  hard  in  the  furnace,  such 
as  oxides,  or  ore  mixed  with  heavy  spar,  or  sparry  iron.  The 
yield  is  always  small ;  r.nd  the  purchaser  makes  an  assay  in  this 
way  to  protect  himself  against  losses  in  the  furnaces ;  for  such 
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ores  never  yield  as  ■well,  or  work  as  cheaply,  as  poor  pyrltea 
Grood,  easy  melting  ores  require  black  flux,  and  do  not  bear  salt- 
petre in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  all  oxidation  must  be  prevented ; 
and  if  any  addition  to  the  first  flux  is  required  it  ia  carbon,  for 
the  potash  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ai^ol  becomes 
frequently  too  much  for  the  copper.  If  too  much  sulphur  ia  in 
the  first  assay,  it  may  be  broken  and  melted  once  more  with  ar- 
gol,  which  will  now  produce  the  desired  button,  and  in  aU  eases 
a  better  result  than  ores  without  any  sulphur.  A  good  first 
button  ought  to  make  eighteen  or  nineteen  grains  of  crude  copper 
to  the  pennyweight.  And  if  in  melting  such  a  buttonthe  slags 
are  too  strong,  the  addition  of  a  very  little  of  the  slag  from  the 
first  operation  will  cause  it  to  be  fluid. 

Hejming.- — 'The  coarse  copper  thus  obtained  ftom  either  pro- 
cess is  not  generally  pure  copper ;  the  refining  of  this  is  per- 
formed in  a  small  crucible.  When  the  latter  is  heated  almost  to 
a  white  heat,  the  copper  button  is  held  over  it,  and  when  warm, 
gently  thrown  into  the  pot.  Over  the  button,  sufficient  refining  flux 
to  cover  it  is  laid,  and  on  the  top  of  that  a  little  common  salt.  Eefin- 
ing  flux  is  composed  of  one  and  a  half  pound  of  nitre ;  one  pound 
of  red  argol,  and  a  good  handful  of  salt.  These  substances  are  weE 
mixed  and  finely  powdered,  then  heated  in  an  iron  pot  and  stir- 
red with  a  red  hot  iron,  so  as  to  form  it  into  black  flux.  This 
flux  must  be  saved  in  well  stopped  bottles.  If  the  copper  is  to 
be  very  fine,  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  may  be  increased  to  two 
parts.  When  the  test  is  perfectly  melted,  in  a  closed  furnace, 
which  requires  only  a  few  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  pot  are 
poured  into  a  greased  mould,  and  after  they  become  cold  the 
copper  will  he  found  fine.  It  is  tried  for  malleability  on  the  an- 
vil, and  ite  color  and  fibre  are  evident  when  it  is  broken.  The 
slags  from  this  operation  generally  contain  copper  which  may  be 
recovered  by  melting  them  with  fresh  argol.  The  globule  of 
metal  obtained  from  this  melting  generally  contains  some  iron, 
but  in  itself  it  is  chiefly  copper.  The  assays  on  copper,  as  well 
as  on  silver  and  gold,  always  indicate  a  smaller  quantity  of  metal 
than  the  ore  yields  in  the  large  operation;  the  purchaser  of 
ore  is  therefore  in  no  danger  of  paying  too  much  for  the  ore  if  he 
buys  according  to  the  assay.  If  highly  oxidized  ores  are  smelt- 
ed, a  large  portion  of  copper  remains  in  the  slags,  all  of  -which  is 
not  recoverable  in  subsequent  smeltings.  The  addition  of  salt- 
petre to  the  flux  causes  similar  losses.     All  the  copper  may  be 
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obtained  irom  aulphurets  by  the  addition  of  metallic  iron,  and  a 
flux  of  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Without  the  presence 
of  iron,  no  pure  alkali  produces  any  copper.  Black  flux  is  the 
best  reagent  for  copper  ores,  and  the  addition  of  salt  promotes  the 
formation  and  quantity  of  metal.  Copper  which  contains  zinc 
or  tin  ia  carefully  refined  ■vyith  a  flux  of  salt  and  saltpetre  in  the 
crucible;  that  which  contains  gold  or  silver  is  cupellecl  with 
lead,  and  has  been  described  under  the  head  of  cupellation. 

Iroru — An  assay  of  iron  ore  does  not  belong  to  those  which 
axe  the  most  easily  performed,  if  we  seek  the  amount  of  metal 
exactly.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  operation,  we  must  deoxi- 
dize the  iron  ore,  and  produce  a  heat  which  will  melt  the  metal ; 
and,  as  iron  is  extremely  refractory,  a  high  heat  is  ofteu  required 
to  make  this  assay  succeed.  There  is  no  diflculty  in  this  ease  to 
form  a  fusible  slag.  The  accidental  admixtures  of  iron  ore  often 
cause  a  modification  in  the  composition  of  the  flux ;  but  as  a  high 
heat,  is  always  required,  there  is  found  no  dif&cnlty  in  melting 
almost  any  compound.  The  flux  is  most  commonly  pure  borax- 
glass  ;  flint  glass,  or  such  glass  as  contains  no  iron,  may  be  used 
with  equally  good  success.  The  ore  is  pulverized,  and  pa^ed 
through  a  silk  sieve,  well  mixed  with  the  flux  and  coarse  char- 
coal powder,  and  melted  in  a  black-lead,  or  a  coaHined  crucible. 
On  the  top  of  the  ore  and  flux  some  coarse  charcoal  dust  is 
brought  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  charcoal  before  the  ore  is 
heated.  The  pot  may  be  loosely  covered  by  a  slab.  This  assay, 
when  conducted  with  abflity,  wfll  produce  a  fair  result  from  bog 
ores  and  hydrates,  but  not  from  all  other 
ores.  We  will  therefore  describe  a  more 
general  mode  of  assaying,  which  furnishes 
in  all  cases  correct  results. 

A  crucible  is  formed,  as  shown  in  fig, 
113,  of  fire-clay;  the  foot  moulded  to  it 
serves  as  a  sole-piece ;  it  is  weU  baked,  and 
in  fact  treated  as  any  other  crucible.  In 
this  pot  a  lining  is  inserted  consisting  of  oup 
part,  in  weight,  of  fine  clay,  and  one  of  fine 
charcoal  powder,  moistened  with  a  little 
water.  The  interior  of  the  crucible  is  lined 
with  this  mass  and  dried ;  it  is  aboat  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  A  second  cement  is,  now  formed  of 
two  parts  of  carbon  and  one  of  clay ;  this  is  moistened,  and  the 
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wliolc  crucible  is  filled  witk  it  and  gently  dried.  In  this  last 
filling,  a  pattern  of  wood  is  pressed  while  the  mass  ia  still 
damp ;  this  forms  the  cavity  for  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  The 
Ibvm  of  this  cavity  is  an  inverted  cone,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  pot  is  covered  by  a  slab  made  of  fire-clay.  The  ore 
to  be  assayed  is  finely  powdered,  of  which  about  120  grains  are 
used ;  or  if  a  decimal  rnunber  is  selected,  100  grains  may  form 
a  distinct  assay.  To  100  grains  of  ore,  from  12  to  25  grains  of 
glass  of  borax  arc  added,  about  half  as  much  of  chalk,  and  also 
from  8  to  10  grains  of  hydrate  of  hme.  This  flux  ia  well  mixed 
with  the  ore  and  finely  powdered.  The  mixture  is  put  into 
the  pot,  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  powder  of  hard  coal 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick,  and  then  the  clay  slab 
or  cover  is  luted  firmly  to  the  crudble.  Two  of  these  pots 
may  bo  placed  at  once  in  the  furnace,  but  no  rnore,  because  the 
heat  required  in  these  assays  ia  not  so  uniform  in  tlie  furnace 
as  to  guarantee  the  finishing  of  all  the  assays  in  the  fire  at  once, 
which  is  necessary  if  we  expect  a  good  result.  The  furnace  ia 
here  managed  as  in  all  other  assays,  the  beat  at  first  low,  ia  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  should  be  urged  at  last  by  a  pair  of  bellows. 
A  heat  of  one  hour's  duration  must  be  sufficient  for  an  assay; 
if  a  longer  exposure  of  the  pot  to  the  fire  is  required,  there  is 
danger  of  its  being  melted  or  broken.  With  anthracite  coal,  or 
coke  as  ftiel,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  uniform  heat 
without  bellows ;  but  in  feeding  the  furnace  with  charcoal,  it  re- 
quires constant  filhng  and  attention;  without  blast  an  assay 
by  charcoal  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  I'rom  the  time  when 
the  strongest  fire  is  applied,  to  the  close  of  the  heat,  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  should  elapse.  In  this  case  we  cannot  open 
the  pot,  we  must  remove  it,  yfhen  sufficiently  hot^  from  the  fire, 
and  cool  it.  This  pot  cannot  be  set,  because  of  its  form ;  we 
find,  therefore,  always  some  small  grains  of  iron  in  the  slag,  even  if 
the  assay  has  been  well  performed.  When  the  pot  is  cool,  it  ia 
broken,  the  button  of  iron  removed  and  the  cinder  carefully 
washed  and  pounded ;  the  grains  of  iron  are  then  extracted  from 
it  by  a  magnet,  and  added  to  the  button,  which  is  now  weighed, 
and  in  grains  indicates  the  per  eentage  of  the  ore.  The  slags 
in  this  assay  must  be  perfectly  vitrified,  glassy,  and  of  a  fading 
green  color  when  seen  in  thin  transparent  scales,  or  through  the 
sharp  angles  and  comers  of  the  solid  slag.  The  iron  must  be  a 
little  carbonized,  that  is,  of  a  light  gray  color.    It  will  then  indi- 
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cate  the  exact  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore.  If  the  ali^  and  iron 
are  not  of  the  described  form,  the  assay  is  doubtful  and  of  no 
value ;  if  the  slags'  are  stony  and  the  iron  dark  gray,  or  the  slaga 
stony  or  vitrified  and  the  iron  white,  no  assay  can  be  considered 
correct. 

Iron  ores  appear  in  a  variety  of  forms.  "W"e  recognize  only  two 
classes  as  having  any  influence  upon  the  flux  in  the  assay.  The 
above-mentioned  flux  succeeds  in  most  cases,  but  when  it  appears 
that  the  ore  already  contains  lime,  the  lime  in  the  flux  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  fir  the  quantity  of  horax  increased.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  if  the  mineral  under  examination  is  a  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  specular  ore,  hydrates  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  1 
tites  of  all  kiuda ;  argiUaceous  or  sparry  ore ;  slags 
cinders  or  scales — hammerslag — of  iron ;  all  work  equally-  well 
in  this  assay.  Any  iron  ore  which  cannot  be  melted  with  this 
flux  in  a  crucible,  or  does  not  melt  on  beiag  mixed  with  other 
kinds  of  iron  ore  and  assayed  with  the  flux,  is  useless  for  the 
large  operation,  for  it  will  assuredly  not  melt  in  the  blast  furnace. 
If  the  button  is  of  an  iron-gray  color,  but  cold-short,  the  iron 
in  the  furnace  wiH  be  so ;  and  if  it  is  brittle,  and  the  slag  smells, 
when  heated  and  moistened,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  rotten 
eggs,  the  ore  contains  sulphur,  and  will  make  red  short  iron  in  tht, 
blast  furnace.  In  all  cases,  a  journal  is  kept  by  the  assayer,  in 
which  each  assay  is  recorded ;  this  is  particularly  necessary  with 
assays  on  iron.  The  treatment  of  the  ore,  flux,  crucible,  coal  and 
heat  are  described ;  the  time  of  smelting,  and  kind  of  fuel  are  en 
tered ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  slags,  the  iron,  and  all  such  re 
marks  as  are  peculiar  to  the  assay  are  made  and  noted.  The  slag 
must  be  described  very  particularly ;  as,  whether  it  is  compact 
and  perfectly  vitrified  or  spongy  and  porous ;  stony,  transparent 
or  opaque;  crystallized  or  iaclined  to  crystallization;  its  color  in 
the  body,  and  in  the  splinters,  in  reflected  light,  and  in  transmitted 
light.  The  quaHty  and  form  of  the  iron  button  must  bei  correctly 
described  for  reference ;  whether  it  is  gray,  black  or  white ;  if  crys- 
tallized, the  forms  of  the  crystals;  whether  it  resists  the  smart 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil ;  and  whether  it  is  brittle,  or,  if 
malleable,  to  what  degree,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
and  record  too  many  observations  on  an  assay  of  iron. 

We  want  generally  the  iron  only,  in  an  assay  of  that  min- 
eral, and  the  quantity  contained  in  the  test.     Matters  which  may 
be  separated  by  roasting  on  the  small  scale  perfectly,  cannot  be 
16 
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removed  entirely  in  the  large  operation ;  it  is  therefore  of  little 
use  to  roast  the  ore.  Sniphur,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic,  may  be 
removed  by  careful  roasting  in  the  muffle,  but  tiever  by  the  roast- 
ing operations  in  the  furnace  yard ;  it  is  nselesa  to  make  good  iron 
in  an  assay,  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  furnace  from  the  same  ore. 
Water  may  be  expelled  by  roasting,  but  the  presence  of  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  amelting  operations  either  on  the  large  or 
the  small  scale.  A  moist  analysis  of  iron  ore  is  practically  of 
no  uso  whatever ;  it  serves  for  the  establishment  of  theories  on 
fluxes,  but  the  practical  metallurgist  derives  little  benefit  from 
such  assays.  A  little  time  spent  on  crucible  assays  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  the  best  and  most  elaborate  chemical  an- 
alysis. It  furnishes  to  the  manager  of  fimiaces  at  once  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  practical  value  of  the  mineral  under  ex- 
amination. Extensive  experiments  on  fluxes  may  be  made  in 
the  crucible,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  employ  fluxes  which  cannot 
be  imitated  in  the  blast  fiimace.  When  the  repeated  assay  with 
the  above-mentioned  flux  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  result, 
the  mineral  examined  is  worthless  as  an  iron  ore. 

An  assay  on  iron  may  be  performed  in  a  He^an  pot,  when 
the  ore  is  a  hematite;  in  this  case  it  is  mixed  with  coarse  char- 
coal powder  in  excess,  the  grains  of  which^are  of  the  size  of  pins' 
heads.  Such  granulated  charcoal  is  formed  by  cutting  it  fiom 
the  face  of  a  round  stick  of  coal,  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife ;  the 
fine  dust  made  in  this  operation  is  separated  from  the  grains  by 
a  sibve  Ore  Vih  ch  pqnires  a  stronger  heat  than  hydrates,  such 
Fig    i  as  red  oxides  of  iron  and  magnetic  ore,  may 

be  smelted  in  a  black-lead  pot,  and  mixed 
with  coarse  coal  as  above.  Fine  coal  is  in- 
admissible here,  because  it  hinders  iron  and. 
emdei  ft  om  running  together.  An  essential 
condition  in  this  assay  is,  that  the  bottom 
cf  the  pot  be  thoroughly  hot  in  order  to 
melt  the  iron ;  a  large  foot-piece  is  for  these 
i  ons  inadmissible,  and  the  above-describ- 
ed pot  IS  employed,  because  it  has  but  a 
very  small  sole-piece.  In  anthracite  coal, 
and  in  coke  fires,  a  common  clay  crucible 
or  a  plumbago  pot,  may  be  used,  but  the 
surest  way  to  success  is,  to  line  the  crucible  as  described  above, 
and  shown  in  fig.  114. 
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Mercury.— Quicksilver  is  easily  assayed  if  we  dip  provided 
witli  a  proper  apparatus.  The  treatment  of  matemlo  whii^h  con 
tain  mercury,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  13  m  all  casea  similar  The 
mineral  may  Toe  an  amalgam  or  oxide  when  sulphnrets,  chlo 
■  rides,  or  similar  compounds  are  to  be  at>Rayed  a  flux  must  be  used 
■wMcii  coipibines  with  the  foreign  matter  The  most  convenient 
apparatus  for  assaying  meroury  is  represented  m  fig  115  An 
iron  retort  of  about  three  inches  di\niett,i   whiuh  is  composed  of 


two  parts,  is  used ;  the  lower  part  is  a  casMrqn  convex  -s 
which  a  dome  with  neck  of  cast-iron  is  screwed ;  the  whole  is  in- 
serted in  a  common  fire-pot  and  covered  with  coal;  the  fire  is  ap- 
plied from  above  so  as  to  heat  the  dome  first,  which  must  be  suf- 
ficiently hot  not  to  condense  the  quicksilver.  To  the  neck  of  the 
retort  a  sheet-iron  pipe  of  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  two 
and  a-half  feet  in  length  is  screwed,  whick  inclines  to  the  ground 
and  reaches  down  with  ite  mouth  over  a  glass  or  porcelain  basin 
with  water,  but  does  not  .dip  into  the  water.  This  iron  pipe  is 
surrounded  with  a  second  pipe  of  tin  plate,  soldered  tightly  above 
and  below  to  the  iron  pipe.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  pipe 
a  funnel  of  tin  plate  is  fastened,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  water;  at  the  lower  end,  a  stop-coek  is  soldered  tothe  tin 
pipe,  which  regulates  the  efSux,  and  so  the  influx  of  water.  The 
space  between  the  iron  pipe  and  the  tin  pipe,  whiclj  is  about  i  of 
an  inch  in'  width,  is  thus  always  filled  with  cold  water,  and  any 
vapors  of  mercury  which  pass  through  the  iron  pipe  are  con- 
densed and  drop  into  the  basin  below'  its  mouth.  The  efSux  is 
BO  regulated  that  the  water  is  always  cold,  and  the  funnel  con- 
Btantly  provided  with  &esh  water.     Small  quantities  of  ore,  or 
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amalgam,  may  be  assayed  in  a  glass  retort,  but  that  is  a  difficult 
operation ;  the  glass  ia  liable  to  break  in  conaequence  of  the  high 
heat  necessary  for  tbe  assay. 

Amalgams,  such  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and 
others,  axe  distilled  without  any  addition  of  flux,  or  absorbent  mat- 
ter. A  mineral  ■wMeii  contains  qnictsilver  in  one  form  or  another 
is  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  witl.  half  its  weight  of  metallic  iron, 
if  the  ore  is  cinnabar,  to  which  a  Httle  black  fiux  or  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  carbon  is  added.  When  oxides  or  chlorides  are  to  be  dis- 
tilled, carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
mineral,  mixed  with  half  that  weight  of  black  flux,  ia  added. 
The  retort  is  unscrewed  and  the  mixture  put  into  the  lower  part 
and  covered  by  an  extra  layer  of  flux  of  about  a  |  of  an  inch  in 
thickness ;  the  latter  addition  prevents  the  escape  of  unreduced 
mercury.  Lime  is  in  all  cases  a  servicable  addition  to  the  flux ; 
it  facilitates  the  operation  and  preventa  boiling.  All  the  orea  of 
mercury  are  liable  to  boil,  for  which  reason  a  retort  should  not 
be  filled  more  than  I  or  },  and  the  firo  invariably  applied  from 
above.  A  strong  red  heat  which  doea  not  melt  caat-iron  ia  8uf&- 
eient  for  driving  off  all  the  mercury  from  any  compound  what- 
ever. The  mercury  thus  obtained  by  an  assay  ia  never  pure ; 
but  as  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  contained  in  it  is  very  small, 
we  may  neglect  its  presence,  and  weigh  the  gathered  globules  as 
they  come  from  the  pipe,  and  accumulate  in  the  dish,  as  if  they 
were  the  real  contenta  of  the  ore, 

Ohromium.— This  metal  cannot  like  other  compounds,  be  re- 
duced &om  its  oxides  to  a  metallic  condition,  at  least  not  with 
sufficient  purity  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  aasay.  The  presence 
of  chrome  is  found  by  the  blow-pipe  experiment  moat  safely,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore,  we 
combine  its  acid  with  potash,  and  determine  the  weight  of  chro- 
mium by  the  weight  of  chromate  of  potash.  This  is  an  operation 
belonging  to  the  chemist ;  the  quantitative  assay  of  chrome  ore  is 
of  no  value  to  the  metallurgist.  The  alloys  of  this  metal  are  of 
some  importance,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Zinc. — The  presence  of  thia  ore  ia  a  nnneral  ia  found  by  ap- 
plyiQg  the  blow-pipe  test ;  a  quantitative  assay  ia  not  so  easily 
performed.  The  best  and  most  convenient  way,  ia  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  zinc  by  an  assay  of  difference.  The  ore  which  is 
to  be  assayed  is  finely  pulverized,  and  roasted,  so  as  to  expel  all 
sulphur  and  other  volatile  matter,  which  is  not  so  easily  performed 
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■witli  blende.  Two  hundred  grains  of  crude  zinc  ore  arc  thus  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heat^  which  must  not  be  too  strong  at  first,  because 
the  ore  is  very  liable  to  melt,  particularly  if  any  lead  ia  present. 
After  repeated  roasting  and  pulverization,  we  may  succeed  by 
diligence  ia  roasting  the  above  amount  of  ore  in  three  or  four 
hours'  time.  The  ore  thus  roasted  is  mixed  with'  about  40  or  50 
grains  of  fine  charcoal  powder,  put  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  cover 
ed  by  a  layer  of  coal ;  a  clay  slab  is  then  laid  loosely  on  the  cruci- 
ble to  protect  the  interior  of  the  pot  against  the  falling  in  of  coal. 
The  crucible  thus  prepared  is  gently  heated,  dried  at  first,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong  white  heat,  so  as  to  form  and 
evaporate  metallic  zinc  quickly.  The  residue,  after  being  again 
roasted  in  the  mutHe  to  remove  all  the  carbon  which  may  remain, 
shows  how  much  metal  has  been  evaporated ;  this  is  set  down  as 
oxide  of  zinc,  from  which  the  quantity  of  metal  is  deducted. 
100  parts  of  oside  are  equal  to  80  parts  of  metal.  This  operation, 
simple  as  it  appears,  does  not  furnish  a  correct  assay ;  if  lead, 
bismuth,  and  similar  metals  are  present,  all  of  them  are  evaporat- 
ed with  the  zinc,  in  ease  their  amount  is  not  more  than  20  per 
cent^  to  that  of  the  zinc.  Another  mode  of  assaying,  is  to  mix 
the  ore  with  borax  and  lime,  the  kind  of  flux  used  in  the  assay 
of  iron ;  and  then  proceed  with  zinc  ore  exactly  as  with  iron  ore 
in  smelting,  that,  is,  employ  a  high  heat  and  evaporate  all  the 
zina  This  method  is  objectionable  for, the,  same  reasons  as  the 
previoiis  mode ;  for  all  the  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  even 
some  copper,  are  entirely  driven  off  with  the  zinc  by  the  heat. 

Assaying  zinc  ore  by  distillation,  on  the  principle  employed 
in  the  large  operation,  is  impracticable,  because  the  metal  cannot 
be  gathered  correctly.  Any  assay  made  in  this  manner  is  there- 
fore worthless.  Pure  zinc  ore,  which  contains  zinc,  iron,  sUex,  or 
day  only,  may  be  assayed  by  the  above  differential  assay  with 
sufficient  accuracy  in  the  result.  Ores  which  contain  lead  and 
other  volatile  metals,  must  be  analyzed  in  the  moist  way.  As 
this  mode  of  assaying  is  beyond  our  hmite,  we  abstain  from 
alluding  to  it. 

Tm.—T!h.ii  assay  of  tin  ore  is  not  difficult,  but  it  stiU  requires 
some  practice  to  perform  it  well.  This  metal  is  extremely  vola- 
tile, and  as  the  affinity  of  its  oside  for  silex  is  great,  it  require  a 
strong  heat  to  separate  it  from  that  substance,  and  in  the  mean 
time  its  evaporation  must  be  prevented.  An  assay  on  tin  ore 
can  be  made  at  a  low  heat,  like  that  of  lead,  if  we  melt  the  ore 
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finely  powdered  with  tlack  flux  and  carbonate  of  soda.  An 
assay  made  in  this  way  is  incorrect ;  for  the  oxide  of  tin  is  soluble 
in  an  alkaline  slag,  and  when  all  the  metal  is  reduced  .from  the 
slag,  the  latter  becomes  too  refractory  to  admit  of  gathering  the  tin 
.into  a  button ;  it  is  thefore  diffused  in  small  globules  through  the 
mass  of  the  slag.  The  presence  of  siles  is  the  chief  objection  to 
smelting  tin  ore  with  a  large  (Quantity  of  alkali ;  for  pure  ores, 
which  may  be  still  rich  enough  for  the  large  operation,  will  not 
furnish  any  tin  by  auch  an  a^ay.  A  crucible  hned  with  pure 
charcoal,  or  that  shown  in  &g.  116,  is  the  best  for  an  assay  on  tin ; 
the  presence  of  siles  or  clay  should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and 
the  ore  freed  from  that  substance  as  far  as  possible  before  smelt- 
ing. This  may  be  done  to  perfection,  as  tin  ore  is  very  heavy. 
An  assay  performed  by  these  means  is  useless  as  a  quantitative 
assay,  and  a  qualitative  test  may  be  had  with  the  blowpipe ;  it 
is  therefore  of  no  use  to  test  tin  ore  by  low  heat  and  alkaline 


Tin  ores  generally,  tin  slags  from  smelting-fiimacea  particu- 
larly, are  beat  treated  as  follows.  The  ore  or  alag  is  finely  pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  j\  or  i  of  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder, 
the  grains  of  which  are  a  little  smaller  than  a  pin's  head.  This 
mixture  is  exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  the  strong  heat  of  the 
air-furnace,  in  a  well-lut«d  Hessian  crucible,  lined  with  charcoal, 
or  a  black-lead  pot  lined  with  charcoal  dust.  The  ore  is  thus 
converted  into  a  brittle,  sandy,  mass  of  cinder,  which  ia  easily 
broken  and  changed  into  a  coarse  powder ;  this  is  washed  to  re- 
,  move  the  coal,  and  the  ore  thus  prepared  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
coal-lined  pot.     Rich  ores  will  furnish  in  this  way  from  75  to  80 
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per  cent,  of  their  metal ;  the  rest  remains  etili  in  the  slags.     Poor 
ores,  of  10  and  15  per  cent,  of  metal,  do  not  fmmish  any  metal. 

Tin  ore  may  be  assayed  in  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace, 
-  directly,  with  a  flux  of  boras  and  carbonate  of  soda ;  an  assay  of 
this  kind  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain — the  re- 
sults depend  here,  as  in  all  other  instances,  on.  the  volatile  charac- 
ter of  the  accompanying  minerals,  and  the  quantity  of  sUex 
present.  An  assay  thus  made  must  be  uncertain,  for  a  large 
quantity  of  metal  may  be  lost  by  evaporation.  An  assay  on 
tin  ore  is  performed  in  England,  which  answers  for  practical  pur- 
poses. It  does  not  furnish  the  exact  quantity  of  the  metal,  but, 
as  the  operation  on  the  large  scale  does  not  furnish  all  the  tin, 
the  assay  is  sufficient  for  establishing  the  value  of  the  ore. 

English  Assay.- — Of  the  concentrated  and  rcasted  tin  ore,  5  oa. 
are  weighed  and  mixed  with  one-fourth  part,  or  1  oz.  6  dwte.,  of 
culm — ^bituminous  coal-slack— free  from  sulphur  and  sand;  or 
pure  bituminous  coal  grossly  pounded.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a 
blue  pot — blaek-lead  crucible — and  this  exposed  to  the  strongest 
heat  of -the  air-furnace,  for  15  or  20  minutes,  or  so  long  as  the 
coal  blazes  or  emits  gas.  Then  stir  the  mass,  and  work  it  by 
means  of  an  iron  rod  down  into  the  pot,  and  melt  for  6  or  8 
minutes  longer.  By  this  time,  the  metal  has  become  a  stiff  semi- 
fluid slag;-  the  crucible  is  now  removed,  the  slag  drawn  to  one 
side,  and  the  metal  cast  into  an  iron  mould  which  has  been  pre- 
viously greased.  The  slags  are  scraped  out  of  the  pot  as  clean 
as  possible,  into  an  iron  mortar ;  after  pounding  and  washing  it, 
a  great  many  grains  of  tin  are  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  wash- 
pan,  which  is  of  that  form  used  for  washing  and  testing  gold 
ores.  These  grains  and  the  ingot  weighed  together,  show  the 
yield  of  the  ore  in  the  fiimaces ;  it  is  below  the  actual  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  the  ore.  There  is  no  way  of  testing 
this  metal  for  its  purity  but  by  the  tin-cry ;  for  which  reason 
the  melted  tin  is  east  into  a  shallow  mould,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
thin  bar  which  may  be  bent.  New  pots  do  not  fimiish  so  good 
a  yield  as  old  pota,  because,  ia  the  first  a  part  of  the  tin  is  ab- 
sorbed and  adheres  tenaciously  to  thC  crucible.  Instead,  of  bitu- 
minous coal-dust,  saw-dust,  or  brown-charred  wood,  may  be  used, 
mineral  coal  is  the  best  Erom  dean,  weU-washed,  and  con- 
centrated ore,  about  60  parts  of  metal  to  100  of  ore  are  thus 
obtained — such  ore  actually  contains  70  and  72  of  metal ;  the 
smelter  generally  pays  only  55  of  metal  in  case  the  ore,  by  the 
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a^ay,  shows  60 ;  and  if  less,  he  deducts  still  more  than  5  pounds 
from  the  60,  or  less,  of  metal.  And,  as  by  a  second  smelting  of 
the  slags  alDont  one-half  of  the  remaining  tin  is  ohtained,  the 
smelter  'derives  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  metal  profit  on  100 
pounds  of  ore.  The -smeljer.  pays  thus  to  the  miner  about  50  or 
55  pounds  of  tin  for  100  pounds  of  ore  f  the  rest  is  for  his  labor. 

Chhalt. — -An  assay  of  cobalt  ore  is  difficult ;  in  the  reduction 
of  the  pure  oxide  to  metal  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty, 
but  this  docs  not  happen  to  be  found  native.  For  these  reasons 
the  cobalt  ores  are  treated  in  the  moist  way,  to  obtain  pure  oxide 
of  cobalt ;  and,  if  required,  this  is  reduced  to  metal.  'The  pure 
oxide  is  mixed  with  the  same  flux,  and  treated  as  the  test  on 
iron  ore — -to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  cobalt  thus 
obtained  contains  a  little  carbon,  which  may  be  removed  by 
cementation  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
black  manganese.  Cobalt  may  be  most  readily  produced  in  a 
porcelain  tube  by  heating  the  oxide,  and  leading  hydrogen  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  over  it ;  it  is  then  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder. 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  produced  by  melting  the  ore  with  its 
own  weight  of  saltpetre ;  if  the  ore  is  pure,  once  and  a  half  or 
twice  its  weight  of  nitre,  to  which  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added.  This  mixture  is  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  and  poured, 
afler  being  properly  melted,  into  water  and  dissolved.  The  resi- 
due is  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  if  the  ore  was  pure.  If  iron, 
ailex,  or  other  metals,  are  present,  the  sediment  of  course  con- 
tains some  or  aU  of  these  substances.  In  order  to  purify  the 
oxide  &om  these  foreign  substances,  it  is  placed  in  aquafortis, 
which  dissolves  chiefly  the  oxide  of  cobalt  when  the  acid  is  limit- 
ed. The  fiuid  thus  obtained  is  flltrated  from  the  sediment,  and 
precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
small  quantities,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  iron  first,  which  is  recog- 
niaed  by  its  crimson  color.  When  the  precipitate  begins  to 
become  rose-colored,  the  fluid  is  flltrated  from  the  sediment,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  excess,  which  now  produces  oxide 
of  cobalt  only. 

The  presence  of  cobalt  in  an  ore  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe ;  and  if  a  more  extensive  experiment  is 
required,  we  may  try  8  or  10  dwts.  in  a  crucible.  The  ore  is 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  roasted  in  a  large  crucible  like  copper 
ore,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.     When  the  ore  becomes  red 
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not,  it  sho^vs  liquid  drops  on  the  iron  rod  by  wliicli  it  is  stirred , 
these  appear-  like  melted  lead ;  the  pot  is  now  removed  and 
cooled.  Two  dwta.  of  this  roasted  ore  are  mixed  with  six  dwts.  of 
iine  white  clay,  which  has  been  calcined  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
it  is  iree  from  iron  and  other  coloring  matter ;  or,  if  such  clay 
cannot  be  had,  pure  white  sand,  finely  powdered,  may  be  used. 
To  this  mixture  of  clay  and  cobalt  is  added  douljle  its  weight,  or 
sixteen  dwts.,  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed 
and  exposed  in  a.  covered  Hessian  crucible  to  a  white  heat,  all 
carbon  being  carefully  excluded.  The  heat  may  continue  half 
an  hour  or  longer ;  at  any  rate  the  mass  must  become  perfectly 
fluid.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pot  a  button  of  some  metal,  nickel  or 
bismuth,  is  generally  found,  which  is  thrown  out.  The  slag  is 
found  of  a  dark,  blackiBh-blue  color,  which,  when  ground  and 
washed,  becomes  sky-blue.     This  is  smalt,  or  cobalt  glass. 

Niclid. — The  source  of  this  metal  is  chiefly  in  the  cobalt  ores ; 
it  is,  however,  found  as  kupfer-nickel,  where  it  is  associated  with 
arsenic.  Nickel  is  more  refractory  than  iron,  and  requires  the 
strongest  heat  of  the  air-furnace.  It  can  be  produced,  like  cobalt, 
&om.  the  pure  oxide  only.  The  ore  is  treated  exactly  like  cobalt 
ore,  in  case  it  is  arseniuret  of  nickel.  If  any  cobalt  is  present,  a 
better  plan  is  to  roast  the  ore  like  copper  ore,  and  smelt  for  co- 
balt, as  above  described.  The  button  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  generally  contains  all  the  nickel  combined  with  sul- 
phur, and  some  other  metals.  This  button  is  broken,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  all 
the  other  metals  but  not  the  nickel.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
button  is  then  exposed,  with  borax,  to  a  strong  heat,  which  pro- 
duces a  metallic  button,  consisting  chiefly  of  nickel  In  the  third 
part  of  this  work  we  shall  allude  to  this  subject  more  at  length. 

Bismuih. — ^This  metal  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  cobalt 
ores.  The  sediment  of  these  ores,  or  the  button  obtained  by  the 
cobalt  smelting,  the  latter  by  itself,  and  the  first  with  a  flux  of 
borax,  are  melted  in  the  mufile  in  a  clay  dish,  or  on  a  cupel. 
The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  more  quickly  absorbed  by  a  cupel  than 
lead,  and  of  course  more  rapidly  than  other  oxides.  A  cupel 
thus  saturated,  and  freed  from  the  other  adhering  matteT  which 
covers  its  surface,  is  then  pounded  and  melted  in  a  coal-lined  pot 
with,  black  flux  and  some  borax,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  treated 
like  lead.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  a 
BO  to  distinguish  its  character. 
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—This  metal  cannot  he  produced  in  the  dry  assay. 
Of  its  raanufiicture  wo  ahall  speak  hereafter.  iFrom  metallic  zino 
it  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  metal,  and  precipitating  the  cad- 
mium from  the  solution  by  pure  zinc. 

Antimony. — This  substance  is  assayed  exactly  lite  lead,  but 
as  it  is  more  volatile,  the  heat  must  be  more  limited.  With  proper 
attention,  the  loss  caused  by  evaporation  may  be  reduced  to  five  or 
si^^per  cent.  Most  of  the  metal  thus  produced  contains  iron,  and  as 
the  affinity  of  antimony  for  iron  is  very  strong,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  melt  in  an  iron  pot ;  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  flux 
must  also  be  prevented.  It  is  also  necessary  to  roast,  if  possible, 
the  sulphuret  of  antimouy,  because,  if  melted  with  metallic  iron, 
the  antimony  is  never  free  from  iron.  The  roasting  operation  is 
exceedingly  slow ;  but  the  assay  made  of  the  oxide  is  more  safe 
than  smelting  the  sulphuret  iu  the  presence  of  iron.  The  oxide 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  black  flux  and  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  any  kind  of  alkaline  flux  and  car- 
bon. The  antimony  thus  obtained  contains  often  five  per  cent, 
of  potassium,  which  imparts  to  it  a  granulated  fracture,  instead  of 
a  strongly  developed  crystaJline  appearance,  which  is  the  natural 
form  of  pure  antimony.  No  form  of  a  dry  assay  produces  all  the 
metal  from  the  ore,  and  in  no  case  can  the  metal  be  obtain.ed  in 
its  pure  state. 

Other  Melak. — Manganese  metal,  titanium,  uraninm,  colum- 
bium,  ceriimi,  vanadium,  molybdenum,  cannot  be  assayed  in  the 
dry  way.  These  metals  are  of  some  importance  when  alloyed 
with  others,  and  we  shall  mention  their  qualities  in  that  relation 
in  the  proper  places. 

Assay  ofFvd. — Since  in  metallurgical  operations  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  an  assay  of,  fuel  is  to  know  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
combustible  may  produce,  and  since  that  heat  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  determine  the  value  of  fuel  in  this  respect.  For  practical 
purposes  the  assay  is  made  sufficiently  correct  with  pure  litharge ; 
this  must  be  free  from  minium  and  oxides  of  other  metals.  One 
part,  say  ten  grains  of  fuel — this  may  be  wood,  or  mineral  coal  of 
any  kind— is  converted  into,  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  at  least 
thirty  times  its  own  weight,  or  300  grains  of  litharge,  with  some 
substances,  such  as  pure  charcoal  or  anthracite ;  forty  paiis  of 
oxide  of  lead  must  be  used.  The  fuel  and  lithaige  are  well 
mixed,  and  put  into  a  large  Hessian  pot,  which  must  be  only 
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half  filled  "with  it.  Over  this  mixture  a  layer  of  pure  litharge  is 
thrown,  of  about  half  an  inc^  or  three  quarters  of  an  incH  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  crucible  placed  in  a  hot  furnace  under  a  good  cover, 
to  prevent  the  dropping  in  of  coal ;  to  prevent  the  ^ipsetting  of 
the  pot,  the  fire  ought  to  be  made  of  coke  or  anthracite.  A  heat 
of  ten  or  twelve  minutes  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  mass,  which  in 
most  cases  boils  and  must  be  watched ;  an  additional  heat  of  ten 
minutes  finishes  the  assay,  and  concentrates  the  metal  which  is 
formed  into  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  crucible  is 
now  removed,  and  settled  by  a  few  smart  strokes  on  the  floor ; 
after  being  cooled  it  is  broken.  The  metal  button,  which  is 
always  found  to  be  remarkably  dean,  is  weighed,'and  its  weight 
indicates  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter  in  the  fuel.  "When 
pure  carbon  reduces  thirty-three  parts  of  lead  from  litharge,  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  button  shows  the  inferior  value  of 
the  fuel  under  examination  to  pure  charcoal.  lii  this  case,  the 
weight  of  the  lead  button  formed  by  10  grains  of  carbon  ought 
to  be  330  grains ;  if  it  is  less  than  that,  the  fuel  does  not  contain  so 
much  combustible  matter  as  charcoal. 

Particular  valv£  ofFuel.—Jn  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  of  pure  carbon  in  fuel.  This  is  the  ease  when 
fuel  is  used  in  such  smelting  furnaces,  where  the  ore  is  brought 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  coal.  We  are  here  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  volatile  matter  and  also  the  amount  of.  ashes.     The 


quantity  of  volatile  matter  is  easily  found  by  calcining  the  fuel  at 
a  red  heat.     Wood  in  pieces,  or  bituminous  or  other  coal,  is  loose- 
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ly  put  in  a  Hessian  pot,  upon  wMch  a  second  pot  is  inverted  and 
luted,  aa  shown  in  fig,  118,  witli  the  diffei^nee,  tiiat  here  no  pipes 
are  necessary,  and  simply  a  hole  in  the  liottom  of  the  covering  pot 
is  sufficient.  The  heat  of  the  crucibles,  at  first  gentle,  and  then  a 
high  red  heat,  will  drive  off  all  the  volatile  substances,  such  as 
water,  most  of  the  hydrogen,  with  some  carbon,  all  other  gases 
which  may  be  in  the  pores  of  the  coal,  and  some  of  the  sulphur, 
in  case  sulphurets  are  present.  The  remaining  substance,  being 
almost  pure  carbon,  is  weighed,  and  indicates  the  loss  caused  by 
the  evaporation  of  volatile  matter. 

Aslies. — In  order  to  determine  the  residue  which  is  left  after 
the  coal  is  consumed,  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  say  100  grains, 
is  used  for  a  test,  in  small  fragments ;  fine  dust  does  not  so  well 
secure  a  thorough  combustion.  This  powder  is  placed  in  a 
glazed  porcelain  dish,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle. 
While  burning,  it  is  stirred  by  an  iron  wire,  but  not  too  much,  be- 
cause the  ashes  may  be  carried  off  by  the  hot  gases,  if  the  com- 
bustion is  violent.  It  requires  in  many  instances  a  long  time 
and  a  protracted  heat  for  this  operation ;  in  all  cases,  however,  a 
low  heat  will  furnish  a  more  correct  result  than  a  rapid  heat. 
"When  the  operation  is  considered  as  finished,  a  small  part  of  the 
ashes  is  moistened,  and  if  it  continues  white,  or  retains  its  color, 
it  may  be  pure;  but  when  it  turns  gray  or  black,  some  of 
the  carbon  is  still  there,  and  the  heat  must  be  continued  until 
the  ashes  show  their  original  color  when  moistened.  The  resi- 
due thus  obtained  is  weighed,  and  the  number  of  grains  shows 
directly  the  per  ccntage  of  ashes  in  the  fuel.  The  composition 
of  these  ashes  has  some  influence  on  metallurgical  operations. 
We  shall  speat  of  this  h 


CHAPTER    IL 

Preparation  of  Ore  ly  Hand. — ^When  ores  are  removed  or 
loosened  firom  the  vein  in  the  mine,  a  superficial  separation  of 
gangue  or  veinstone  from  the  ore  is  performed  by  the  miner. 
The  ore  in  this  condition  is  brought  above  ground ;  it  is  then 
once  more  assorted,  and  if  small  parts  of  veinstone  are  consid- 
ered injurious  to  the  smelting  operation,  they  are  removed  by 
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breaking  the  ore,  and  separating  it  from  the  rocky  matter.  Tliis 
labor  is  generally  performed  by  small  boys,  in  a  sitting  position, 
so  that  they  may  be  close  to  the  ore  and  examine  it  with  care, 
that  none  which  is  valuable  may  be  thrown  away,  and  not  more 
rocky  matter  left  with  it  than  is  necessary,  or  which  cannot  be 
removed  without  loss.  Ores  which  contain  heavy  matter,  such 
as  veinstone,  should  be  carefully  assorted  by  hand  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  machines.  Such  matter  as  heavy  spar,  car- 
bonate of  baryta,  augit  and  hornblende,  quartz,  clay  slate,  &c., 
should- be  separated  by  hand,  for  these  substances  cannot  be 
removed  entirely  by  machinery,  and  are  very  troublesome  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  The  ores  as  they  come  from  the  mine 
should  be  separated  according  to  size  and  purity ;  the  fine  ore, 
or  slack,  is  thrown  by  itself  for  it  is  in  most  cases  more  impure 
than  lump  ore.  Pure  ore  in  pieces,  is  piled  byitself ;  and  the 
doubtful  pieces,  which  contain  chiefly  rocky  matter,  are  thrown 
into  a  separate  heap.  Such  ores  as  iron  are  easily  assorted; 
it  is  of  not  much  consequence  if  a  little  rocky  matter  is  mixed 
with  th,e  ore,  or  a  little  ore  thrown  away  with  the  veinstone ; 
but  with  silver  ores  this  is  not  so,  nor  with  gold,  lead,  and  ores 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  snlphurets.  These  are  often  scat- 
tered through  the  rock  in  fine  particles,  which  are  hardly  visible. 
It  would  not  make  much  difference  in  the  results  of  a  mine,  if 
rock  which  contains  pyrites  in  small  particles  was  tlirown  away ; 
but  there  ia  a  peculiarity  connected  with  such  pyrites ;  they  con- 
tain more  precious  n^etal  than  the  densely  grouped  masses,  and 
are  easily  purified  by  pounding  and  washing ;  it  is  therefore  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  attending  closely  to  the  separation  of  pyrite- 
ous  ores.  It  does  not  generally  take  much  rock  to  furnish  a  ton 
of  pyrites.  The  same  is  true  of  tin  and  copper  ores.  In  our 
mines,  and  operations  for  assorting  ore,  we  cannot  spend  much 
labor  on  the  crude  material,  because  labor  is  too  expensive 
for  that,  purpose;  for  this  reason  iron  ores  are  selected  in  the 
mines,  and  thrown  into  the  fumaees  without  further  attention,  in 
respect  to  rocky  matter.  This  mode  of  treating  ore  answers  the 
purpose  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  others;  and  those  ores  which 
are  much  affected  by  refractory  matter,  in  the  furnace,  such  as 
tin,  silver,  lead  and  antimony,  ought  to  be  carefully  selected  and 
purified  from  it.  In  this  case,  four  sorts  of  ore  are  made  of  the 
mineral  as  it  comes  from  the  mine ;  the  pieces  of  pure  ore  are 
thrown  by  themselves ;  then  lump  ore  which  contains  sufficient 
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metal  to  pay  for  stamping ;  then  fine  dust,  and  sweepings  from  the 
mine  and  from  the  yard ;  and  finally  rock.  The  latter,  of  course, 
is  thrown  away,  in  case  it  does  not  pay  for  converting  it  into 
stamp  work.  The  pm?e  ore — ^^.t  ore— is  either  brought  directly 
to  the  furnace,  or  to  the'  roasting  furnaces ;  the  impure  Imnps  of 
ore  ai-e  brought  to  the  stamping  miU,  and  the  sweepings  are 
washed  by  hand.  These  frequently  contain  only  five  or  ten  per 
cent  of  useful  metal,  and  cannot  be  worked  in  the  stamping 
machine,  for  the  ninety  parts  of  rock  will  not  only  absorb  the 
ten  parffl  of  ore  which  are  in  its  composition,  but  will  carry 
away  some  of  the  metal  from  the  lump  ore  which  is  brought 
with  it  to  the  mill.  The  stamping  mill  loses  in  some  cases 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  often  more,  of  that  ore  which  is  deteriora- 
ted by  roekY  matter;  that  loss  increases  with  the  poorer  qual- 
ities of  ore. 

The  sweepings  are  therefore  washed  by  hand,  and  if  they  do 
not  pay  in  that  way,  they  are  rejected  altogether.  Various 
forms  of  machines  for  washing  ore  are  in  use.  A  common  wire 
aeve  is  often  found  to  be  sufficient ;  the  fine  ore  is  taljen  on  a 
sieve  of  j  or  ^V  of  an  inch  holes,  and  shaken  in  a  tub  full  of 
water,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  current.  The  fine  ore  is 
thus  worked  through  the  sieve,  and  passes  into'  the  tub;  the 
heavy  particles  sink,  and  the  hghter  earth  is  floated  off  by  the 
current.  The  ore  remaining  on  the  sieve  is  picked  up  by  hand 
and  freed  from  quarts  and  spar,  and  if  pure  it  is  sent  to  the 
roast  oven.  The  fine  ore  in  the  tub  is  stirred,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter is  nearly  filled,  with  mud,  clay,  androoky  matter,  it  is  removed. 
If  this  sediment  is  rich  in  ore,  so  as  to  pay  for  washing  it  once 
more,  it  is  taken  on  a  finer  sieve,  and  washed  again,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  impurities ;  if  the  amount  of  useful  ore  does  not  pay 
for  this  labor,  the  sediment  is  thrown  away. 

Another  mode  of  crude  washing  is  performed  on  ores  which 
are  muddy,  and  which  come  from  a  mine  in  which  water  and  mud 
ate  in  contact  with  them.  The  ore  is  in  this  case  carried  to  a 
stream  and  thrown  into  a  large  flat  box,  which  is  supplied  with 
a  constant  current  of  fresh  water.  The  mass  is  stirred  with 
rakes,  scrapers,  or  shovels,  and  when  thus  purified  it  is  carried 
to  the  yard  for  separation  and  roasting.  This  method  is  cheaper 
than  the  above  by  means  of  sieves,  stfll  not  so  econoinieal  and 
perfect  as  the  following. 

A  long  wooden  trough,  represented  in  fig.  119,  is  located  so 
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as  to  liavo  an  abundant  supply  of  "water  at  one  end,  from  a  river 
or  b^in,  wliioh  fiiTnishes  more  or  less  water  aa  may  be  desired. 
The  trough  is  iu  moat  cases  at  least  50  feet  long,  in  others  100 


feet,  and  if  the  ores  are  covered  by  a  tough  clay,  it  should  be 
200  and  more  feet  in  length.  The  width  of  the  channel  in  the 
bottom  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  and  the  sides  6  or  8  inches 
high.  It  may  be  made  of  rough  pine  boards.  The  trough  is  so 
located  that  a  current  of  water  let  in  at  one  end  of  it  moves 
down  to  the  other;  this  end,  therefore,  must  be  lower  than 
the  other.  The  difference  in  the  level  is  in  some  measure  decid- 
ed by  the  kind  of  mineral  which  is  to  be  washed.  Minerals  are 
of  different  specific  gravity,  and  their  separation  mu^t  always 
depend  on  the  difference  of  time  which  they  require  for  subsid- 
ing in  a  fluid.  The  trough  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  on  its  supports,  so  as  to  give  it  more  or  less  de- 
scent, particularly  at  the  lower  or  discharging  end.  A  certain 
velocity  of  .water  is  required  to  move  a  certain  kind  of  solid 
matter,  and  if  we  reflect  on  this  property  of  water  in  motion,  and 
employ  it  properly,  we  may  separate  any  kinds  of  mineral  from 
each  other,  which  have  different  specific  gravities.  Common  clay, 
or  loam,  requires  about  three  inches  of  motion  per  second  to  float 
it  in  water ;  fat  clay,  about  twice  as  much,  or  six  inches ;  fine 
sand,  one  foot  per  second ;  gravel,  two  feet ;  broken  stones,  four 
feet ;  slate,  four  and  five  tenths  feet ;  pieces  of  hard  rock,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  trap,  and  feldspar,  from  five  to  ten  feet  per  second.. 
All  these  sulffltanees  are  lighter  than  metallic  ores,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  the  inclination  of  the  trough  for  these  various 
kinds  of  matter.  The  head  of  the  trough  ought  to  have  at  least 
so  much  descent  as  to  move  all  the  ore  and  rock  rapidly  to  a 
certain  distaaice,  at  which  those  portions  nearest  the  bottom  may 
be  discharged.  This  distance  must  be  long  in  case  much  clay  is 
rrdxed  with  the  ores ;  it  may  be  shorter  where  debris  of  rock  is 
to  be  removed.    In  all  instances,  so  much  water  must  be  led  into 
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the  trough  as  to  cover  all  the  ore,  so  as  to  suhmcrge  it  properly ; 
and  should  it  he  desirable  to  use  leas  water  hecause  of  its  scarcity, 
the  trough  may  be  made  narrower,  or  the  fall  close  to  the  first 
discharge-valve  may,l)e  made  less,  so  as  to  form  a  pool,  running 
with  a  certain  amount  of  velocity  over  the  first  aperture.  The 
leading  principle  in  this  mode  of  washing  ore,  is  to  liberate  clay 
and  rocky  matter  from  it  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  at 
the  charging  place ;  ihe  ore  in  rolling  down  the  trough  is  rub- 
bing' loose  the  loam  and  sand,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
water.  The  velocity  required  for  this  may  be  great ;  it  must  be 
sufficient  to  move  all  the  impurities,  and  the  ore  also.  When 
the  ore  has  thus  been  moved  so  far  as  to  be  free  from  dirt,  it  is 
discharged  from  the  trough  by  a  trap-valve  in  the  bottom,  and 
forms  a  pile  beneath,  mixed  with  some  impurities.  Erom  this 
e-valve  a  portion  of  rocky  matter,  clay,  and  earth,  is 
i  with  the  heavy  ore ;  these  matters  are  deposited  around , 
the  heap,  and  the  heavy  ore  in  the  centre.  In  case  the  ore  is 
not  found  pure  enough  it  may  be  washed  a  second  time.  In  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough  there  are  generally  two  or  more  dis- 
charge places.  Before  the  muddy  water  arrives  at  the  end  of  it 
all  the  heavy  particles  have  been  passed  through  these  and  de- 
posited. The  trap-valves  are  so  regulated  that  the  aperture  may 
be  made  smaller  or  larger,  as  the  size  of  the  ore  and  its  gravity 
may  re^^uire.  By  varying  the  openings  o'f  these  diiferent  valves, 
which  must  be  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  so  as  to  discharge  fine 
ore  ilrst,  then  the  coarser,  and  the  coarsest  at  the  last,  we  may 
obtain  an  assortment  of  ore  highly  useful.  Some  of  the  impu- 
rities will  be  always  mixed  with  the  ore,  but  in  discharging  the 
fine  from  the  bottom  and  moving  the  coarse  onward,  the  light 
particles  of  rock  are  most  of  them  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
trough  and  here  easily  discharged. 

This  apparatus  is  certainly  the  most  useful  washing-machine ; 
it  serves  equally  well  for  iron  ore,  or  for  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
ores,  for  alluvial  ore,  and  for  stamp  work.  If  the  ore  after  the  first 
washing  is  not  sufUciently  pure,  it  may  be  washed  a  second  time 
in  a  similar  trough  and  with  fresh  water ;  but  this  is  hardly  re- 
quired when  the  first  operation  has  been  well  performed. 

Another  method  of  separating  ore  from  rocky  matter,  is  used 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country ; 
it  is  that  of  the  toasing-tub.  The  ore,  either  pounded  or  not,  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  thrown  into  a  tub  with  water ;  and  in  case  it 
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is  muddy,  it  must  bo  frequently  stirred  so  as  to  pievent  any,  sedi- 
ment before  the  impurities  are  properly  loosened  from  it.  When 
the  tuh  IS  thus  ready  for  settlmg  the  workman  etnkes  the  sides 
of  it  with  a  millet  for  8  or  10  minutes  to  hasten  the  descent  of 
the  particles  and  then  he  taps  oft  the  water  hj  removing  plugs 
at  certain  successive  heights,  or  di'^charges  the  w  ater  bj  means  of 
a  syphon  or  mchnes  the  tub  ani  removes  the  mal  •ind  water 
from  the  top  In  this  tub  the  ore  and  rock  settle  m  distinct 
strata,. as  shown  mfig  120     The  best  mode  of  removing  the  im- 


purities is  by  means  of  a  syphon,  which  may  be  an  inch  pipe  of  tin 
plate,  or  copper,  or  lead,  bent  in  a  semicircular  form ;  by  moving 
it  more  or  less  over  the  edge  of  the  tub,  we  may  tap  any  of  the 
upper  strata  from  those  below ;  which  operation  cannot  so  well 
succeed  in  drawing  a  plug,  or  inclining  the  tub.  This  mode  of 
washing  ore  is  expensive,  but  it  may  bo  made  very  useful  in  par- 
ticular cases,  namely,  where  the  mineral  contents  are  scarce  and 
small,  and  a  l&rge  body  of  foreign  matter  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  obtain  them.  If  we  irhpart  to  this  tub  a  rotary  motion 
while  the  water  is  flowing  in,  the  washing  of  the  ore  is  performed 
by  the  motion,  and  the  mere  holding  of  a  fixed  rod  in  the  fluid 
mass  will  perform  the  washing  operation.  When  the  ore  is 
thus  well  agitated  and  the  tub  set  to  rest,  its  contents  will  settle 
in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity  and  size ;  the  top  or  hght 
strata  are  easily  removed  by  tapping  them  off  by  a  syphon,  which 
may  be  sunk  so  deep  as  to  remove  all  such  matter  as  contains  no 
valuable  mineral.  To  each  operation  of  this  kind,  an  addition  of 
fresh  ore  may  be  made,  and  the  sand  and  earthy  matter  removed 
by  renewed  washings  until  the  stratum  of  ore  at  the  bottom  rises 
to  such  a  height  that  a  further  addition  of  ore  is  unsafe.  IV^h 
water. only  is  now  used  for  washing;  and  the  alternate  washings, 
Bettlings, ;  and  tappings,  are  continued .  until  the  ore  is  entirely 
17 
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liberated  &om  foreign  matter,  or  so  far  at  least  as  the  smeltii^, 
or  other  operations  require  it  to  "be. 

Washing  hy  Machines. — To  economize  labor  is  the  firat  consid- 
eration in  erecting  wasMng-maeliines,  for  cleaning  poor  ores  and 
sweepings  of  tbe  mine  and  the  yard.  This  alludea  more  particu- 
larly to  this  country,  than  to  Europe  or  any  other  paita  of  the  world ; 
for  this  reason  we  cannot  use  apparatus  -whicli  require  much  hu- 
man labor,  or,  we  must  abandon  all  working  of  poor  ores.  The 
above-mentioned  long  trough,  fig.  121,  has  obtained  the  prefer- 


ence already,  and  is  used  extensively  for  washing  iron  ores,  allu- 
vial gold  ores,  and  we  hope  it  may  he  introduced  by  the  lead 
and  copper  mining  eatablisTiments.    In  fig.  122,  We  furnish  a 


J  of  1  r  ktille  lb  1  n  T  jcin  'in  Itwjrkb  n^t  for 
mutation,  but  merely  to  show  the  principle  on  which  such  opera- 
tions are  performed  there.  A  wooden  taMe  A,  about  six,  and 
fixim  thit  to  nine  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  in  width,  is  elevated 
two  and  i  half  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  suspended  on 
twD  swivels,  one  at  each  end;  its  surface  is  inehned  about  five 
inches.  The  room  below  it  is  divided  into  various  compart- 
ments— generally  into  three.  On  the  slope  B,  a  shovel  full  of 
ore  is  thrown  and  stirred  by  a  small  rake ;  meantime  water  is 
led  upon  it  in  a  broad  and  gentle  current.  The  ore  is  thus 
washed  and  the  light  particles  float  down  the  sloping  table  to  the 
farthest  and  lowest  end,  at  which  they  are  discharged  through  a 
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slit  or  over  a  projecting-rib,  into  the  last  compartmeiit  beloir. 
The  ore  thus  rolling  down  the  table,  is  arrested  by  the  friction 
on  it ;  the  heaviest  particles  settle  first  and  are  the  highest  on 
the  table,  "When  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  is  thus  deposited  on 
it,  any  further  addition  ceases ;  a  small  board,  hinged  to  the  feed- 
ing-slope, B,  is  turned  over,  and  the  table  thus  set  free  to  awing 
around  in  its  swivels.  The  laborer  turns  now  the  table  upside 
down  and  discharges  the  ore  which  is  on  it,  in  the  compartments 
below,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  various  qualities,  according  to 
its  position  on  the  table.  The  coarse  and  heavy  ore  having  been 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  table,  is  also  found  below  in  the  same 
position.  In  the  last  chamber,  0,  mud  and  a  little  ore  is  found ; 
and  in  ease  it  will  pay  for  washing,  it  is  again  washed.  The 
second  chamber,  G\  contains  impure  ore,  which  is  washed  over 
again.  0",  contains  generally  good  ore,  which  is  removed  to  the 
furnaces;  likewise'  the  ore  gathered  in  C*.  The  length  and  slope 
of  the  table  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore ;  if  it  is  light 
or  fine,  the  slope  is  less  and  its  length  greater. 

—Before  ores  are  brought  to  the  smelting-furnacea, 
I  to  the  roasting  process,  they  are  generally  converted 
into  pieces  of  uniform^  size,  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Iron 
ores  are  generally  broken  by  men  with  hand-hammers,  to  a  uni- 
form size.  The  form  of  such  a  hammer  is  of  some  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  operation.     The  one  represented  in  fig.  123,  oi 


which  both  ends  are  pointed  or  egg-shaped,  is  the  most  common. 
These  hammers  are  provided  with  a  thin  handle,  so  as  to  be 
elastic  and  break  the  reaction  of  the  blow,  A  hickory  handle, 
thinned  towards  the  hammer,  is  the  best.  This  hammer  may  be 
of  three  ot  four  pounds'  weight  and  provided  with  a  long  handle, 
to  be  used  in  a  standing  position ;  or  it  may  be  small,  of  one  or 
two  pounds'  weight,  to  be  used  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  all 
eases  the  handle  is  elastic,  so  as  to  form  a  spring.  When  ore  haa 
been  roasted  in  lumps,  and  is  to  be  broken  after  roasting,  the 
hammer  has  a  somewhat  different  form.  One  end  of  it  is  sharp- 
pointed  and  long,  so  as  to  pierce  the  ore  and  crack  it,  without 
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forming  imieh  dust  or  fine  ore ;  the  other  end  is  blunt,  for  lireak- 
ing  tard  lumps,  -wbich  resist  the  effect  of  the  point.     Fig.  124, 


shows  a  nammer  of  thia  kind.     Both  ends  must  be  steeled  and 
hardened. 

Hollers. — These  machines  are  not  so  much  used  as  they  ought 
to  be,  particularly  for  some  kinds  of  ore.  Boilers  do  not  work 
on  fine  ores,  but  where  coarse  lumps  are  used,  or  ore  for  roasting  is 
required,  these  machines  do  a  great  deal  of  service.  For  breaking 
iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  tin  ores,  rollers  form  useful  crush- 
ing ^machines.  .  In  fig.  125j  a  crushing  apparatus  consisting  of  two 


pairs  of  rollers  is  represented ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  machines 
of  this  kind  should  consist  of  two  pairs  of  rollers ;  one  pair  is  ia 
most  cases  sufficient  for  doing  a  large  amount  of  work,  particularly 
where  the  ore  used  is  coarse.  The  oie  is  in  this  instance  hauled 
by  the  steam  engine,  or  the  water  wheel,  on  an  inclined  plane 
directly  from  the  mine,  in  case  it  is  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of 
;  or  if  it  is  taken  from  the  yard,  either  fi'om  -the  cleans- 
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ing  house,  or  irom  the  roast-heaps,  or  the  roast-ovens,  the  car 
with  its  contents  of  ore  is  hauled  over  the  upper  hopper,  and  at 
once  emptied  into  it ;  thence  it  runs  through  the  upper  rollers  into 
a  long  sieve,  "wHch  is  set  in  a  rapid  shaking  motion  by  means  of 
a  crank  and  the  steam  engine.  From  this  sieve  the  ore  may  pass 
into  a  second  hopper,  and  through  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  as  is 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  first  hopper  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  a  car- 
load at  once,  which  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels.  The 
descent  of  the  ore  is  regulated  by  a  sliding  gate  in  the  hopper; 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coarsest  pieces  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
aperture  thus  formed.  The  rollers  which  receive  the  ore  from 
the  first  hopper  may  be  close  together;  in  fe,ct,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  is  regulated  by  the  biting  of  the  rollers  and  the  size 
of  the  ore  which  is  to  be  formed.  In  most  cases,  any  size  of 
lumps  or  of  pieces  will  answer  the  purpose  of  smelting.  For 
iron  ore,  galena,  and  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  more  the 
uniformity  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  which  is  required  than  their 
smallnesa.  The  distance  between  the  first  or  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  is  regulated  so  that  they  may  cateh  the  pieces;  and  as 
rollers  of  small  diameter  do  not  bite  so  well  as  those  of  a  large 
diameter,  the  first  pair  of  rollers  are  the  largest  in  a  machine. 
The  first  pair  of  rollers  are  generally  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  second  pair  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
inches;  their  length  is  about  sixteen  inches.  These  rollers 
are  provided  with  strong  gudgeons  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  scLiiare  coupling  at  each  end,  similar  to  that  on 
rollers  in  iron  works.  The  manufacture  or  casting  of  these  rol- 
lers requires  some  attention,  that  the  operation  of'  crushing  may 
succeed  well.  Some  kinds  of  ore  are  exceedingly  hard,  such  aa 
pyrites  and  carbonates  of  iron,  spar,  and  oxide  of  tin,  also  oxide 
and  magnetic  iron  ora  No  kind  of  east-iron,  or  even  hardened 
steel,  will  resist  the  carving  action  of  such  ore,  and  the  softer  and 
more  porous  the  iron,  the  more- it  will  be  injured.  These  rollers 
must  consist  of  a  fine-grained,  hard  charcoal,  or  anthracite  cast-iran. 
They  are  cast  in  chUls,  and  in  fact  treated  like  hard  rollers  for  iron 
mills.  The  strength  of  the  iron  is  a  secondary  consideration  in 
these  rollers,  for  they  are  hardly  ever  broken  by  pressure.  Cold- 
short, close,  compact  white,  or  No.  2  iron,  which  contains  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  sulphur,  and  similar  substances,  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  .  These  rollers  make  from  ten  to  fifteen  revolutions 
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per  mimite,  according  to  the  quality  of  ore;  soft  ore  may  be 
worted  iaster  thaa  hard  ore,  and  ore  which  is  not  to  be  crushed 
very  fine  is  run  rapidly  through  the  rollers.  At  this  rate,  one 
pair  of  rollers  may  grind  twenty-five  tons  of  hard  ore  in  a  day ; 
and  a  pair  of  good' rollers  will  serve  on  pyriteous  ore  from  foui" 
to  five  weeks.  A  new  pair  of  rollers  will,  therefore,  grind  about 
800  tons  of  ore ;  they  are,  by  this  time,  reduced  so  far  in  size  as  ■ 
to  be  suitable  for  the  second  set  of  rollers,  in  case  the  hard  ox 
chilled  part  of  the  iron  penetrates  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their 
further  use.  These  rollers  would  be  expensive,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  turned  exactly  true,  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  rollers  are  used  as  they  come  from  the  mould  of  the 
founder ;  the  gudgeons,  which  are  comparatively  soft,  are  only 
turned.  The  crushing  of  hard  ore  is  expensive  with  rollers ;  and 
as  all  ores,  and  most  of  the  other  minerals,  are  softened  by  being 
exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to 
roast  the  ores  previous  to  their  being  crushed,  particularly  where 
fuel  is  cheap. 

The  sieves,  belonging  to  this  crushing  machine  are  square 
frames  covered  with  iron  rods,  which  are  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  round ;  they  are  from  i  to  y'j  of  an  inch  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  required;  and  if  the  ore  is  to  be  fine,  a  coarse 
riddle  of  ^  inch  spaces  is  covered  by  wire  gauze,  the  meshea 
having  the  desired  size.  All  the  sieves  in  a  nmchine  are 
of  the  same  sort,  so  that  ore  which  once  passed  the  rollers  is  not 
subjected  a  second  time  to  the  operation.  The  coarse  ore,  which 
passes  over  the  last  or  lowest  sieve,  is  returned  in  cars  to  the  first 
hopper,  and  crushed  over  again,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  coarse 
ore  is  passed  through  the  machine.  ■  The  sieves  arc  set  in  a 
rocking  motion  by  a  crank^  They  are  a  little  inclined,  and  the 
motion  is  so  regulated  that  the  return  of  the  sieve  is  quick,  and  it 
strikes  against  a  hard,  fixed  substance,  which  causes  a  concussion 
and  throws  the  ore  forward  to  the  discharge. 

In  some  of  these  machines  more  than  one  or  two  pairs  of  rol- 
lers are  used.  One  roller  of  a  pair  is  often  movable,  and  held  to 
the  other  by  means  of  a  lever  and  weight.  This  arrangement 
provides  against  accidents ;  for,  if  a  hard  piece  of  ore  gets  be- 
tween these  rollers,  it  possibly  may  break  one  of  them  if  they 
are  immovable,  otherwise  .they  may  recede  and  pass  the  hard 
piece  without  causing  injury  to  the  rollers. 

Stamping. — Crushing  by  rollers  is  not  applicable  in  most  cases 
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■where  hard  ores  are  to  be  reduced  in  size.  Quartz,  limestone; 
spar,  hard  gangue,  compact  pyrites,  compact  magnetic  iron  ore, 
slags  from  the  fiimacea,  fluxes,  clay  and  sandstone,  cannot  be 
crushed  advantageously  by  means  of  rollers — stampa  or  hammers 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  operation  may  be  divided 
into  two  claaaea,  dry  stamping  and  wet  stamping;  the  first  is 
getierally  employed  to  make  the  coarse  fragments  suitable  for 
the  next,  or  wet  stamping.  It  is  also  used  for  the  breaking  of 
stones  or  fluxes,  and  the  reduction  of  large  lumps  of  ore. 

A  stamping  mill  with  one  stamper,  qualified  for  breaking  dry 
ore,  is  represented  in  fig.  126.  A  solid  framework  of  iron  or 
wood     is     erected,     sufficiently  f.g.  lae, 

strong  to  resist   heavy  concus- 
sions, for  which  purpose  wood  is 

better  than  iron.     To  this  frame  I  '  * ' 

a   wooden  stamper,   A,   twelve  ^ 

feet  in  length  and  eight  inches  I 

square,  consisting  of  hard  oaki  "        * 

wood,  is  so  appended  as  to  ad-  I    f* 

mit  of  its  being  moved  freely  \ 

up    and    down.      A    revolving 

shaft,  B,  provided  with  two  or  ^ 

three  eccentric  cams,  or  lifters,  '     '  i       i 

the  lattei  ot  cast  iron,  lo  put  m 
such  1  position  IS  to  cause  the  | 

stamper  A    to  be  hfl:ed  succes  n  Hgj 

sively  by  the  cams  The  htter 
may  either  ^\oik  m  i  sht  of  the  . 
stamper  as  shown  m  the  engiav  ' 
mg  or  may  hft  it  by  means  of  % 
lifengbar,  is  wJI  be  describe  1 
hereafter  Thest'unpei  A  may  also  be  of  c  ist  n  m  but  this  kind 
are  hible  frequpntly  to  break  m  conaequent^  of  tht-ir  jarrinf, 
motion  ind  =!ide  motion  of  the  stampi^rheid  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  stamper  a  lump  of  hard  and  clulled  cast-iron  is  inserted, 
called  the  stamper-head;  this  must  be  of  close-grained  iron,  ex- 
tremely hard  and  strong ;  a  tail  of  wrought-fron,  which  is  cast  in 
the  head,  holds  it  to  the  stamper.  The  head  may  be  of  200  or 
300  weight;  and  as  the  wood  is  nearly  400  weight,  this  makes 
the  whole  pestle  weigh  700  pounds.  The  head,  which  is  some- 
what convex  on  its  lower  or  working  part,  strikes  on  a  concave 
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iron  anvil ;  this  is  a  cast-iron  Mock,  chilled,  and  equally  as  hard 
as  the  stamper-head.  The  anvil  is  firmly  set  on  the  butt  of  an 
anvil-log,  C,  ■which  penetrates  some  depth  into  the  earth,  and  is 
firmly  secured  in  its  place  hy  means  of  iron  bands.  The  anvil  is 
elevated  above  ground  about  two  feet,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  or  only  on  one  side,  by  a  screen,  D,  made  of  wire  gauze,  or 
wire  rods ,  this  screen  serves  as  a  sieve  for  the  fine  pieces  which 
come  down  from  the  anvil,  the  coii^  pieces  which  run  down 
the  slope  are  taken  up  hy  meina  of  a  sho^  el,  and-  once  more 
brought  under  the  action  of  the  stamper  The  fine  ore  from 
under  the  bieve  is  either  brought  to  the  roast  oven,  the  wash  ma- 
chine, or  the  fiimaoe,  as  the  ease  may  be  The  ore,  or  rock, 
which  is  put  on  the  anvil,  la  liahle  to  fiy,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
will  fall  down  before  it  is  crushed,  unless  a  screen,  Ej  made  of  a 
strong  bar  of  wrought-iron,  is  bent  around  the  anvil,  leaving  a 
space  between  it  and  the  latter  for  the  passage  of  the  ore  frag- 
ments of  a  certain  size.  It  is  not  necessary  to  estend  the  apron 
or  sieve  entirely  around  the  anvil ;  one  side  is  in  most  cases  suffi- 
cient for  working  off  all  the  ore  which  is  pounded.  The  aavil 
may  discharge  on  all  sides,  but  a  screen  conducts  the  ore  to  the 
apron  so  as  tq  prevent  its  flying  about  the  plaee. 

The  feeding  of  this  stamping-machine  requires  close  attention, 
as  it  works  rapidly,  and  the  blow  of  the  iron-stamper  upon,  the 
naked  anvil  must  be  prevented  by  all  means ;  the  attention  of 
the  man  who  feeds  the  machine  is  therefore  closely  engaged 
while  it  is  in  operation.  A  layer  of  half  an  inch,  and  from  that 
to  one  inch  of  ore,  should  be  always  on  ihe  anvil ;  and  if  more, 
it  merely  occasions  the  machine  to  work  slower.  A  feeding  ap- 
paratus cannot  well  be  appended  without  much  labor;  when 
properly  constructed,  however,  a  feeding  hopper  may  be  applied, 
but  not  without  difficulty.  We  shall  speak  of  this  presently. 
When  it  is  necessary,  more  than  one  stamper  may  be  used  in  this 
machine;  but,  as  the  minerals  are  pounded  only  coarsely,  one 
pestle  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  feeding  this  machine,  the  stamper  cannot  make  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  strokes  per  minute;  and  if  the  fragments 
are  to  be  only  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  size  or  more,  one  stamper 
will  crush  a  ton  of  ore  per  hour.  This  applies  to  ore  which  is 
easily  broken,  not  to  limestone  or  compact  ore. 

When  minerals  are  merely  to  he  pounded  coarsely,  such  as 
limestone  and  other  flu3:es,  or  even  hard  iron  ore,  either  for  roast- 
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ing-Ot  direct  use,  tliis  stamping  mill  ia  not  calexilated  to  do  that 
work  cheaply.  In  these  instances,  the  mineral  is  generally  broken 
with,  hand-hammers.  That  operation  is  expensive,  particularly  for 
dry  limestone  or  hard  ore,  and  we  propose  the  following  machine 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  been,  and  is,  in  use  to  some  extent,  but 
not  so  widely  as  it  deserves  to  be.     In  fig.  127,  a  crushing  ma- 


chine is  shown  which  resembles  very  much  a  common  tilt-ham- 
mer. The  hammer,  A,  a  cast-iron  block  chilled  at  the  lower  end, 
works  on  a  cast-iron  anvil,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above  the 
ground.  This  hammer  is  lifted  by  a  horizontal  shaft  at  the  short 
end  of  the  helve,  and  may  make  from  20  to  SO  strokes  per  min- 
ute. Its  weight  is  from  400  to  500  pounds,  and  it  has  a  lift  of 
from  20  to  24  inches.  Around  the  anvil  a  pile  of  ore,  or  lime- 
stone, or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  kept  constantly,  so  that  pieces  are 
prevented  ftom  flying  far,  and  return  to  the  anvil  by  their  own 
gravity.  Two  men  are  constantly  required  to  attend  to  this  ma- 
chine ;  one  feeds  from  some  heap,  and  the  other  draws,  by  means 
of  an  iron  rake,  those  pieces  fi-om  the  anvil  which  are  of  the  suit- 
able gize.  A  layer  of  fine  ore  is  always  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  anvil.  This  machine  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  if  well  at- 
tended to,  and  as  the  breaking  of  limestone  and  iron  ore  is  an 
object  of  considerable  expense  in  the  fiimace.  yard  of  iron  works, 
this  machine  may  be  extremely  usefial  in  such  cases.  I'or  each  kind 
of  ore,  as  well  as  for  limestone,  an  independent  machine  must  be 
erected,  because  the  transport  of  minerals  is  an  object  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  here. 

Mills. — Fire-clay,  some  kinds  of  ore,  and  particularly  gold 
ores,  are  ground  under  mill-stones ;  the  machine  used  is  known 
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under  the  term  GhCian-mell  in  the  gold  regions.  In  fig.  128,  a 
mill  of  this  kind  is  represented.  A  mill-stone,  A,  is  laid  flat  on 
the  ground  and  well  sectired  in  its  place,  in  tie  centre  of  this  is 


festened  a  step  for  the  shaft,  B.  To  the  revolving  upright  shaft, 
B,  one  or  two  grindstones,  C  C,  are  appended,  which  revolve 
about  their  axis,  aifd  in  the  mean  time  round  with  the  shaft,  B. 
This  machine  is  commonly  driven  by  horses,  as  a  common 
horse-whim,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  At  other  times 
it  is  provided  with  gearing  so  as  to  move  faster  than  the  motion 
of  the  horses  would  permit.  The  runners,  or  stones,  C  C,  are 
in  many  instances  provided  with  caat-iron  rings,  ehUled;  the 
bottom-stone  is  also  provided  with  a  cast-iron  round  plate,  which 
forms  the  bed  for  the  runners.  The  bed-stone,  or  bed-plate,  is 
generally  provided  with  a  rim  or  rib  to  prevent  the  ore  from  run- 
ning oif  the  bed-plate.  By  means  of  these  mills,  which  are  also 
driven  by  water-wheels,  or  steam  engines,  an  exceedingly  flue 
powder  may  be  formed  of  any  Mud  of  mineral,  particularly  when 
it  is  ground  wet.  Quite  a  variety  of  such  mills  are  in  operation, 
and  we  shall  allude  to  them-  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  book, 
particularly  in  the  chapter  on  gold. 

For  grinding  very  finely  such  substances  as  smalt  or  cobalt- 
blue,  this  null  with  head-stones  does  not  answer,  and  a  null  Hke 
that  shown  in  fig.  129  is  used.  This  mill  is  of  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon grist-mill,  the  bottom-stone  being  placed  in  a  wooden  vat, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  step  of  the  shaft  which  drives 
the  runner.  The  latter  consists  of  two  halves,  or  half  circles,  as 
shown  in  fig.  130,  lashed  together  so  as  to  be  movable  each  by  it- 
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self,  but  still  forming  a  circle  around  the  shaft.     The   i 
between  tbe  two  halves  of  the  runner  serves  to  attract  the  c 


L 


.i> 


3  which  may  escipp  grmdmg,  bv  scraping  them  from  the 
sides  of  the  ^  it  When  a  a-itam  quantity  of  gli&t>  or  other  sub- 
stance is  thus  ground  siiiSeiently  fine,  it  is  tapped  off  by  drawing 
a  plug  in  the  side  of  the  mill. 

This  apparatus  may  be  coiisiderabiy  improved  by  modifying 
some  parts  of  it.  If  we  make  the  runner  in  one  piece,  and  pro- 
vide it  with  a  large  central  space,  and  arrange  it  in  fact  as  a 
common  grist-mill,  with  the  exception  that  the  driving  shaft 
does  not  pass  through  the  bed-stone,  and  in  addition  drive  the 
mill  with  a  considerable  velocity,  the  fluid,  water,  and  mineral, 
assumes  a  concave  form  on  its  surface.  It  is  driven  higher  at 
the  periphery  of  the  nuU  than  near  the  centre,  and  the  solid 
matter  as  well  aa  the  fluid  circulates  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre  above  the  runner,  and  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  be- 
low the<  runner.  The  mill  thus  modified  grinds  rapidly,  and  is 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Another  apparatus  for  converting  miaeral  substances  into 
small  particles,  is  the  revolving  cylinder.  A  cast-iron  barrel,  fig. 
131,  of  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  revolves  about  its  axis.  It  is  provided 
with  a  series  of  cast-iron  balls,  or  short  cylinders,  of  from  30  to 
60  pounds  weight  each.  The  balls  will  crush  any  substance  by 
their  motion,  but  their  action  is  very  slow.  The  substance  to  be 
ground  is  charged  through  a  door  in  the  periphery,  which  is 
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screwed  tightly  to  the  cyhnder.  These  mills  are  nol,  very  effi- 
cient, but  are  necessary  in  some  instances,  namely,  when  poisonous 
material  is  to  he  ground  dry,  such  as  arsenic ;  or  for  pulverizing 
charcoal,  or  other  matter,  of  wHcli  the  flying  dust  is  either  poison- 
ous or  a  nuisance. 

Wet  Stamping. — Valuable  ores,  which  may  suffer  from  being 
\ised  impure  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  smelting  or  amalgam 
mation,  are  crushed  wet,  in  order  to  liberate  them  from  rocky 
matter,  and  so  concentrate  the  contents  in  valuable  minerals. 
The  machines  used  for  this  purpose  are,  in  some  instances,  not 
made  to  wash  the  ore  at  the  same  time  when  it  is  pounded,  but 
f  serve  to  crush  the  ore ;  this  is  the  case  when  selected  or 
s  and  minerals  are  pounded  which  need  no  washing. 
In  flg.  132,  is  shown  a  front  view  of  a  stamping-mill,  with  twenty 


stamps,  driven  by  a  water  wheel,  A,  which  is  diiectly  fastened  to 
the  stamper-shaft.  The  vertical  pestles,  B  B  B,  &c.,  are  supported 
by  a  substantial  framework  of  strong  timbers ;  they  are,  according 
to  their  use,  of  various  sizes ;  soft  minerals  require  less  weight  than 
hard  and  tenacious  minerals.     The  axle  or  stamp  er-shaft,  which 
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is  generally  made  of  a  sound  stick  of  timber,  tosses  up  or  lifts  tlie 
pestles  hj  means  of  cams  or  wipers,  -which  are  distinctly  shown  in 
fig.  133,  and  when  elevated  to  a  certain  height  drop  them  sudden- 
ly; the  force  of  gravity  is  the  power  by  which  the  minerals 
are  crushed.     The  lower  end  of  the  stamper  is  provided  with 


a  cast-iron  foot-piece  calted  a  stamper-head ;  this  is  cast  of  fine 
grained  hard  iron,  and  chilled  in  cast-iron  chills.  Beneath  tlie 
pestles  is  a  trough  of  strong  timber,  into  which  the  mineral  is 
thrown,  and  into  which  the  stampers  drop.  That  trough  is 
provided  with  either  a  cast-iron  bottom,  or  a  stone  slab,  or  a.  bot- 
tom of  crushed  hard  rock,  or  of  the  ore  which  is  being  ipounded. 
Frequently  these  troughs  are  provided  with  cast-iron  aide-plates 
which  protect  the  wood,  aud  prevent  the  flying  of  the  mineral. 
In  tome  mills  three,  in  others  four,  or  five,  and  even  as  many  as 
six  stampers  form  one  battery,  that  is,  have  a  trough  for  them- 
selves. Each  battery  ia^  provided  at  one  side,  or  two :  opposite 
Mdes  of  the  square  trough  with  a  vertical  sieve,  D,  through  which 
the  grains  of  minerals  pass,  when  reduced  to  the  size  required 
by  the  holes  of  the  sieve.     This  sieve  may  be  either  a  sheet-iron 
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plat©,  or  a  plate  of  copper  or  trass ;  it  may  be  made  of  iron  oi 
brass  wire,  it  is  immaterial  whicli,  provided  tlie  holes  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  grains  of  mineral  do  not  stop  the  passage  of  water 
and  fine  sand. 

In  fig.  133  a  side  elevation,  and  partly  a  section  of  the 
stamping  machine  is  furnished.  We  see  here  the  water-wheel,  A, 
also  the  frame  in  whieh  rests  one  end>of  the  stamper-shaft,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  stamper-shaft,  C,  with  its  wipers,  the  pestle,  B,  and 
the  position  of  the  sieves,  D.  The  wooden  pesfle  is  provided  at 
its  lower  end  with  some  iron  hoops  to  prevent  its  splitting,  from 
the  force  exercised  by  the  shank  or  tail  of  the  stamper-head. 
The  trough,  E,  is  fox  feeding  the  machine  with  ore,  which  is  here 
supplied  by  a  man  with  a  shovel.  In  other  cases  the  feeding  is 
effected  by  a  self-feeding  hopper,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Nvmher  of  Wipers. — The  wipers  in  the  stamper-shaft  are  so 
distributed  that  an  equal  munber  of  strokes  is  made  in  equal 
times ;  that  is,  that  all  the  stampers  of  a  null  are  in  a  successive 
motion.  The  stamper-shaft  is  best  made  of  wood ;  iron  shafts 
are  too  rigid,  and  occasion  the  expense  of  much  repair  in  tho 
machine.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  can  never  he  too  large.  A 
diameter  of  three  feet  is  not  an  uncommon  size,  and  certainly  not 
too  large ;  the  larger  the  diameter  the  shorter  may  be  the  wipers, 
or  if  the  diameter  is  small  the  wipers  must  be  long,  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  friction.  In  all  cases  a  large  diameter  for 
the  extreme  wiper-points  ought  to  he  provided,  even  if  the  shaft 
cannot  be  obtained  of  the  proper  size.  If  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  shaft  is  known,  we  easily  find  the  number  of  wipers 
in  one  circle ;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  mode  of  determining  the 
construction  of  the  machine.  The  number  of  strokes  which  a 
stamper  is  to  make  in  one  minute  depends  on  the  kind  of  ore, 
the  weight  of  the  stamper,  and  the  lift  of  it.  .  These  elements 
must  be  known  before  we  can  determine  on  the  construction  of 
the  machine. 

The  number  of  strokes  of  a  pestle  is  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  ore ;  soft  mineral,  such  as  slate,  shale,  or  stratified  rock,  will 
bear  but  a  limited  number  of  strokes,  because  these  minerals 
do  not  form  a  strong  bottom,  and  the  pestle  is  very  apt  to  break 
through  and  work  on  the  iron  sole-plate,  the  reaction  of  which 
Boon  injures  the  machinery.  From  17  to  20  strokes  per  minute 
should  be  the  hmit,  where  the  machine  is  fed  by  hand;  when  a 
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self-feeding  hopper  is  appended,  from  80  to  iO  blows  may  be 
made  per  minute.  In  some  instances  this  number  has  been  in- 
creaacd  to  60  lifts  per  minute,  with  hand-feeding  j  but  the  conse- 
quence is  always  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  nmcMnes  thus  over- 
worked. Hard  root,  such  as  graywacke,  quartz,  and  magnetic 
iron  ore,  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  pounding;  these  heavy  mate- 
rials form  a  strong  bottom,  and  from  50  to  as  much  as  100  strokes 
may  be  made,  by  close  attention  and  self-feeding :  with  hand- 
feeding,  this  number  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one  half.  The 
weight  of  the  stampers  and  the  surface  they  occupy,  or  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stamper-head,  is  another  element  in  determining  the 
form  and  number  of  wipers.  A  heavy  stamper  needs  less  lift 
than  a  light  one,  and  a  small  section  less  than  a  large  section. 
The  limits  of  lift  are  between  6  and  12  inches;  the  first  foi' 
stampers  of  600  pounds  and  heavier,  the  latter  for  300  pounds 
and  less.  The  lift  is  in  some  measure  regulated  by  the  size  of 
the  ore.  If  it  is  coarse,  the  stroke  ought  to  be  longer,  but  in  all 
instances  as  short  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  advantage  whatever 
in  high  lifts.  The  section  of  a  stamper,  that  is,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  stamper-head,  is  regulated  by  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the 
lift.  Soft  mineral  requires  a  larger  surface  than  hard  mineral, 
and  a  heavy  stamper  may  have  more  surface  than  a  Ught  stamper. 
The  limits  are  here  between  8  inches  square,  that  is,  6i  inches 
surface,  and  4  inches  ^uare,  or  18  inches  surface ;  the  first  for 
soft  ore  or  heavy  stampers,  the  latter  for  hard  ore  and  Hght 
stampers.  A  stamper  of  wood  of  6  X  5^  inches — that  is,  33  inches 
surface,  10  feet  long,  with  a  head  of  280  pounds,  which  brings  the 
whole  weight  to  about  460  pounds,  7|  inches  lift,  and  30  strokes 
per  minute — will  convert  one  bushel  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
ore  into  a  considerably  fine  sand,  every  hour.  With  the  same 
stamper,  1 J  bushel  of  quarta  may  be  converted  into  coarse  sand ; 
and  from  1|  to  2  bushels  of  slate  or  soft  ore  can  be  converted 
into  dust,  in  the  same  time,  and  by  hand-feediDg,  A  machine 
of  24  pestles,  of  ^m  380  to  390  pounds  weight  each,  with  10^. 
inches  lift,  and  18  blows  per  minute,  crushes  about  as  much  as  the 
above  machine  for  each  pestle  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  weight 
or  number  of  strokes  being  equivalent  to  lift.  Machines  of  this 
kind  require  one  horse-power  for  each  pestle,  that  is,  a  horse-power 
of  83,000  pounds  hfled  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  By  proper 
feeding-arrangements  the  number  of  strokes  may  be  increased  to 
twice  the  above  number,  without  increasing  the  power  in  equal 
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ratio ;  the  same  peatle  which  makes  20  strokes  to  one  horse,  will 
make  40  strotea  with  1-4  horse-power',  provided  the  machine  is 
regularly  fed. 

If  the  number  of  strokes  is  thus  decided  npon,  also  the  lift, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  known,  we  may  determine  on  the 
number  of  wipers  and  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  shaft. 
As  a  leading  principle,  the  shaft  ought  to  be  made  to  move  as 
slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  diimnish  the  effect  of  the  concus- 
eion  resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  wipers  and  the  lifting-bars. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  wipers  and  the  hfting-bars  should  he  of 
wood,  at  least  one  of  the  two ;  and  if  one  is  chosen  to  be  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  the  wipers  ought  to  be  of  that  material.  The  lift- 
ing of  the  pestle  consumes  a  certain  part  of  the  time  appix>priated 
to  each  stroke ;  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  downward  motion  is 
modified  by  the  water  in  the  battery-troughs,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  twice  as  much  time  is  used  for  the  descent  in  water,  as 
in  the  free  air.  .  We  point  here  again  to  the  advantages  of  short- 
stroke,  in  the  descent  of  the  pestle  in  water ;  the  latter  limits  the 
force  of  .the  pestle,  and  does,  so  at  the  rate  of  the  cube  of  its  velo- 
city. We  gain  therefore  very  little  in  force  by  raising  the  pestle 
h^her  than  is  actually  necessary  to  break  the  ore ;  and  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  increase  the  weight  and  limit  the  stroke 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases  where  the  stamper  works  in 
water.  A  stamper  descending  8  inches  in  the  free  air '  may  per- 
form that  motion  in  y'-j  of  a  second,  and  in  less  time ;  water  will 
diminish  the  velocity,  and  increase  the  time  tw;o  or  threefold ; 
this  leaves  still  a  huge  portion  of  time  for  the  machine  to  raise 
the  stamper  to  the  desired  height,  and  it  requires  hut  httle  space 
between  the  wipers,  to  afford  the  time  for  descent.  We  may 
therefore  calculate  to  have  the  wipers  close  together  in  case  the 
shaft  moves  slowly.  If  the  length  of  stroke  is  determined,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  we  mark  both  sizes  on  a  board,  or  on 
paper,  in  their  natural  dimensions,  as  shown  in  fig.  134.  The 
centre  of  the.  shaft-is  laid  in  the  horizontal  prolongation  of  the 
lifting-bar,  or  helowit,  when  the  stamper  is  at  rest,  and  the  lift 
marked  in  raising  the  stamper  to  the  proper  height.  The 
point,.of  cuhnination  decides  the  length- of  the  wiper,  which  is 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  one  side,  or  hypotenuse,  of  the  tri- 
angle marked  in  dotted  hnes  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Indraw- 
ing  the  perpendicular  A,  we  obtain  the  tangent  to  a  circle  from 
which  an  evolvent  to  that  circle  is  drawn ;  that  evolvent  is  the 
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curve  for  the  wiper,  provided  tlie  bracket  ia  a  straight  horizontal 

line.   In  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  touched  by  the  perpendicular, 

A,  a  string  is  fastened  where  the  lower  (X)rner  of  the  bra<?ket  touches 

that  circle,  or  in  fact  where  the  per  f  o  134. 

peadicular,  A,  touches  it.     By  laying 

that  string  over  the  drawn  circle  indi 

cated  by  the  dotted  line,  which  may  be  l 

a  round  board,  and  by  putting  a  pen 

cil  at  the  highest  point  of  the  !:ft  and 

fasteniag  it  to  the  string,  and  drawing 

towards  the  centre  of  the  shafts  we  ob 

tain  the  curvature  for  the  wiper,  which 

is  the  evolvent  to  the  dotted  eircl 

This  forms  one  tappet ;  the  next  ta^ 

pet  may  be  a  little  below  the  centie 

of  the  shaft,  or  the  horizontal  line 

drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  lifting 

hair,  in  ease  the  shaft  moves  slowly 

If  the  speed  of  the  shaft  is  great,  the  sj  ace  from  the  lower  line  of 

the  lifting-bar  to  fhe  next  wiper  must  be  large  so  aa  to  aiFord 

BufBcient  time  for  the  pestle  to  descend  before  it  is  touched  by 

the  next  wiper.     There  ia  no  necessity  for  giving  more  time  than 

is  actually  required  for  the  descent;   no  rest  of  the  pestle  is 

needed  when  once  arrived  at  ifs  lowest  position.     The  distance 

of  one  wiper  from  the  other  in  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  is 

thus  obtained,  and  we  are  now  to  divide  the  length  of  it  in  such' 

parts  that  a  certain  number  of  wipers  shall  act  on  each  stamper. 

The  shaft  ia  now  turned  around  on  its  axis  in  the  gudgeons 
and  marked  with  concentric  rings,  two  for  each  stamper,  between 
which  the  wiper  is  to  be  fastened.     In  fig.  135  this  arrangement 


is  shown.  If  the  shaft  has  five  mpers  in  its  circumference,  as  shown 

in  A,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  parts.     Supposing  there  are  to  be 

twenty  stampers  in  the  whole  length,  divided  into  four  1 

18 
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eacli  section  of  the  circle,  or  one  fifth  of  it,  must  be  therefore  di- 
vided into  twenty  parts,  because  when  stamper  No.  1  is  at  rest 
No.  20  ia  just  moving ;  in  fact  No.  1  follows  No.  20  in  the  same 
interval  of  time  as  No.  2  follows  No.  1;  and  all  tlic  twenty 
stampers  mnst  make  one  stroke  in  each  fifth  of  the  circle.  These 
6  times  20  parts,  or  100  parts,  are  marked  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  shaft  in  lines  parallel  with  themselves,  and  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  We  may  now  start  with  wiper  No. ' 
1,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  battery,  if  we  choose ;  with  No.  2  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  battery,  &g.,  with  No,  5  to  the  right 
or  left  of  No.  1,  or  any  other  arrangement  we  choose  ;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  matter  how  the  wipers  are  arranged,  if  the  condition 
is  complied  with,  that  the  twenty  stampers  are  lifted  in  succession 
while  the  shaft  performs  one  fifth  of  a  revolution.  If  five  wipers 
are  in  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  and  it  ia  necessary  that 
thirty  strokes  per  minute  shall  be  made  by  one  pestle,  the  shaft 
is  to  make  six  revolutions  per  minute.  The  number  of  wipers 
may  be  chosen  according  to  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  custom- 
ary, to  place  less  than  three  in  the  circumference. 

Form  of  Trough. — The  fonn  of  the  box  in  which  the  stampers 
work  is  of  some  consequence  on  the  effect  of  the  machine ;  too 
small  a  trough  causes  much  loss  of  power,  and  one  too  large  di- 
minishes the  efiect  of  the  stamper.  From  one  inch  to  two  inches 
space  should  be  around  the  stampers ;  the  latter  may  be  as  near 
together  as  possible  without  touching.  The  box  is  generally 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high,  formed  by  cast-iron  plates 
bolted  together ;  or  made  of  strong  planks  of  hard  wood,  lined 
with  iron  plates  to  a  height  of  sis  or  eight  inches.  The  bottom 
of  the  trough  is  formed  of  a  strong  piece  of  solid  timber,  upon 
which,  in  each  battery,  a  sole-plate  of  cast-iron  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  thickness  is  laid.  This  sole-piece  may  be  also  formed 
of  a  hard  stone  slab,  or  pieces  of  hard  rock,  such  as  granite  or 
compact  iron-ore,  wedged  in  firmly.  The  aole-^iece  may  be  either 
of  iron  or  of  stone ;  upon  it  there  is  always  kept  a  layer  of  the 
mineral  which  is  being  crushed ;  this  forms  a  covering  to  the  sole- 
piece  and  protects  it  against  the  immediate  contact  of  the  pestle. 
The  Sieve,  which  permits  water  and  pulverized  minerals  to 
flow  from  the  stamping  box,  is  fastened  vertically  to  one  of  the 
long  sides  of  the  trough,  opposite  to  the  feeding  apparatus,  for 
which  openings  are  provided  in  the  plates  forming  the  box. 
These  sieves,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  fig.  136,  marked  D,  are 
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from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  by  Ave  or  seven  inches 
in  width,  and  each  battery  has  one.  They  are  made  of  iron  or 
copper  plates,  and  pierced  with  email  round  holes,  of  which,  in 
Many  instances,  lH  or  160  are  within  the  compass  of  a  square 
inch ;  the  holes  are  tapered  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  ad- 
(aiit  eyery  grain  to  pass  through  which  has  once  entered.  Brass- 
wire  gauze  is  also  used,  and  a  twilled  kind  of  weaving,  which 
naturally  contains  more  wire  and  is  stronger,  is  preferable  to 
Ae  plain  wire  gauze.  These  sieves,  of  whatever  material  they 
may  be  made,  are  fastened  to  a  wrought-iroa  frame,  which  is 
listened  by  means  of  staples  and  keys  to  the  stamping  trough. 
The  adjustment  of  these  sieves  is  a  nice  point;  their  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  taraugh,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
quality  aad  quantity  of  the  ore  pounded ;  from  one  and  a  half  to 
five  inctes  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  sieve 
above  the  bottom.  If  the  sand  produced  is  too  coarse,  the  ^eve 
may  be  raised  and  the  result  is  finer  work.  There  are  of  course 
limits ;  fo  this  rule  a  coarse  sieve  never  making  such  uniform  fine 
sand  as  a  fine  one ;  but  a  coarse  sieve  works  much  fester  in  forming 
the  same  average  size  of  grain  than  a  fine  one.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  advantage  to  work  a  coarse  sieve  if  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  if  a  uniform  grain  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Open  Bottom. — In  many  instances,  particularly  when  miner- 
als are  pounded  dry,  the  bottom  to  the  trough  is  formed  of  iron 
bars,  having  the  appearance  of  a  grate  in 
Btoye.  The  bars  are  in  ftiis  case  about  ( 
and  three  quarters  -or  two  inches  square 
wrought-iron,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  resting  at  each  end  m  a 
strong  frame  of  cast  iron,  aa  lepresentad  in  fig 
136.  The  spaces  between  the  bars  are  from 
three  quarters  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  and 
fiimish  only  a  coarse  powder.  The  pestle  is 
large,  not  often  less  than  seven  inches  squiie, 
so  that  it  may  not  injure  the  grate  in  ca-^e  it 
happens  to  drop  on  the  empty  bars.  There 
may  here  be  the  same  arrangement  as  above , 
and  a  battery  may  consist  of  from  three  to  fi\  e  ^^^^^^g 
and  more  stamps.  The  stamp-meal  of  course  ^^^=5^ 
gathers  below  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  iueding  must 
be  well  attended  to  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  mat.hme 


Fig.  136 
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These  macHnes  are  used  to  break  pure  ores,  and  liamps,  vliich 
are  then  washed  and  treated  like  small  ore,  and  tlins  freed  from 
most  of  their  impurities.  These  stamps  serve  also  for  brealdng 
fluxes  and  those  slags  which  are  used  as  flux,  or  are  broken  to 
obtain  the  metal  whieh  they  may  contain. 

Variety  of  Forms  of  Stamping  Machines. — Stamping  machines 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Many  are  now  built  entirely 
of  iron,  but  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
their  work,  we  could  not  perceive  any  advantages  which  they 
possessed  over  those  of  wood ;  in  fact,  they  work  slower  than 
wooden  machines,  and  are  subject  to  much  expense  for  repairs. 
There  are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  iron  ever  superseding  the 
wooden  stamping-mills.  The  form  of  a  stamping-mill  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kiad  of  work  to  he  done  by  it,  the  kind  of  min- 
eral which  is  to  be  crushed,  and  the  quantity  to  be  crushed  in  a 
certain  time.  It  is  usefUl  for  the  preservation  of  the  machinery 
to  drive  the  mill  slowly,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  the  stampers 
frequently  making  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  blows  per 
minute ;  whereas  a  well-built  machine  may  make,  without  injury 
to  its  parts,  from  fifty  to  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute ;  and  a  strongly 
built  frame,  with  light  stampers  and  short  lift,  may  make  eighty 
and  even  a  hundred  strokes  in  the  same  time.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  to  work  the  ores  very  quickly  and  they  are  hard,  such  as 
many  kinds  of  North  Carohna  gold  ores  or  slags,  the  stamps 
should  he  of  a  small  section,  and  weighing  fi:oni  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  head  of  four  by  four  and  a 
half  inches  for  such  hard  ore.  Such  stampers  should  he  driven 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  liils  per  minute,  and  if  their  weight  is 
not  sufficient  to  break  the  ore  by  a  lift  of  sis  or  seven  inches,  the 
downward  velocity  of  the  p^tle  may  be  increased  by  attaching  a 
spring  to  the  top  of  the  stamper,  which  may  drive  it  down  with 
more  force.  Stampers  designed  for  breaking  soft  material,  such  as 
slaty  gold  ores,  lead  ores,  pyrites,  limestone,  and  fluxes,  coarse  sand 
and  gravel,  in  fact  all  such  materials  as  do  not  form  a  good  bot- 
tom should  have  large  sections ;  these  must  be  from  six  to  seven 
inches  square,  and  often  eight  inches,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  in  length.  Such  heavy  stampers  cannot  be  driven  fast,  and 
their  speed  seldom  exceeds  thirty  strokes  per  minute,  often  only 
fifteen  strokes.  The  capacity  of  a  mhieral  for  forming  a  bottom 
has  great  influence  in  determining  the  speed  of  the  pestles. 
Quartz,  slags,  magnetic  iron  ore,  tin  ore,  pyrites,  partly  vitrified 
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slate,  trap,  and  all  volcanic  rocks,' form  good  bottoms,  and  the 
pestles  may  be  driven  rapidly.  Clay,  slate,  shale,  limestone,  porous 
slag,  all  stratified  rock,  and  sandstone,  form  soft  bottoms,  and 
should  have  large  stampers  and  slow  motion. 

As  remarked  before,  the  advantages  of  driving  a  machine  of 
this  kind  slowlyare  considerable;  and  it  is  good  policy  to  mxd- 
tiply  the  stamps,  instead  of  driving  them  too  fast.  It  saves  re- 
pairs and  expenses  in  feeding,  in  case  no  self-feeding  hoppers  are 
applied.  A  machine  of  a  good  construction,  and  working  with 
little  expense  in  an  iron  work,  may  have  thirty-two  stamps ;  each 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  including  stamper  head; 
twelve  inches  lift ;  fifty  strokes  per  minute,  and  consuiaes  the  pow- 
er of  a  twenty-four  horse  water-wheeh  This  machine  will  pound 
twelve  tons  of  hard  material  in  a  day,  and  convert  it  into  fine  sand, 
such  as  quartz,  pebbles,  furnace  cinder,  iron  ore,  or  limestone.  This 
is  a  low  yield,  and  the  same  machine  would  do  twice  the  work 
by  self-feeding  hoppers;  it  might  be  safely  increased  to  one  third 
more,  by  a  iower  lift  and  more  strokes.  We  shall  furnish  more 
particulars  on  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
and  conclude  here  by  inserting,  some  of  the  general  arrangements 
in  stamping-mills. 

If  it  is  the  object  to  form  only  coarse  sand,  such  as  grains  of 
I  of  an  inch  in  size,  to  be  mixed  with  fire-clay,  or  pyriteous  ore, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  rocky  matter,  lead  ores,  or  sdver  ores  to 
be  freed  from  blende,  furnace  cinders,  and  similar  substances; 
the  stamp  trough  is  made  s 


to  admit  of  a  strong  agitation  of  the 
water  in  it.     The  sieve  is  in  this  case 
composed  of   rods  of   iron  instead    of 
being  of  wire  gauze  or  of  sheet  iron,    t 
These  rods  are  either  round,  of  i  of  an 
inch  in  circumference,  or  square  rods  of 
a  similar  size ;  the  best  form  is  that  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  one  side  forms  the 
interior  surface  of  the  sieve.     The  sieve 
is  then  made  as  long  as  the  trough,  so 
that  the  sand  from  each  stamper  is  dis- 
charged at  once.     The  rods  are 
in  a  wrought-iron,  or  cast-iron  frame,  as 
represented  in  fig.  137.     The  side  shown,  forms  the  inside  of  the 
box.     This  form   of  the  rods  facilitates  the  discharge  of  sand, 
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wliich  is  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  water  in  tlie  trough,  so 
that  no  grains  of  it  can  settle  at  the  bars.  The  two  other  draw- 
ings show  a  wire  grate  and  a  plate  grating.  The  grate  is  set 
close  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  tFongh,  often  but  one  inch,  and 
never  more  than  two  inches  above  it.  The  height  of  this  grate 
ianot  often  more  than  four  inches.  The  spaces  between  the  rods 
are  from  one  eighth  to  one  half  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  kind 
of  mineral  and  the  form  of  the  sand  to  be  made. 

In  these  machines  there  are  often  not  more  than  three  pestles 
in  one  trough,  forming  a  single  battery.  Thej  are  long  and 
heavy,  and  often  seven  and  a  half  by  eight  inches  square.  This 
limitation  of  the  number  of  stamjra  in  one  trough  is  made  ne- 
cessary on  acGoiint  of  feeding,  when  it  is  done  by  hand;  in  a 
self-feeding  machine  the  number  of  stamps  in  one  battery  may  be 


xn^eased.  The  feeding  must  be  performed  very  regularly,  be- 
cause these  machines  consume  the  mineral  rapidly.  Thisis  facil- 
itated by  the  shelf,  fig.  138,  E,  which  is  the  whole  length  of  the 
trough,  and  inclines  about  18°  or  20°  towards  it.  In  heavy  ma- 
chines of  this  hind,  there  are  generally  two  iron  bottoms  laid 
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one  upon  the  other,  separated  by  a  thin  board,  which  prevents 

the  fracture   of  the  lower  plate  in  ease  the  upper  should  be 

broken,  which  may  happen  if  the  michine  is  not  sufficiently  fed 

The  lower  plate  is  then  four  inches  thicl^  lud  the  upper  one  three 

inches.     These  plates  reach  below  the  end  Immg  ot  the  trough, 

and  are  therefore  three   or    four  mcheb  longer  than  the  cleir 

length  of  the  trough.     The  upper  pldt<>  ]S  also  made  t-wto  mohea 

wider  than  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  rei(.h  the  back  of  the  trough 

opposite   the  grate,  under  the  hnmg  plate     A  section  of  the 

trough  assumes  then  the  form  represented  m  iig  IdO,  w  hich  le 

quires  no  explanation.     The  sides  ot  the 

trough   are   not    vertical,   but  mohned 

about  five  inches  and  more;  that  is  the 

top  of  the  trough  is  that  much  widui 

than  the  bottom ;  the  slope,  however  is 

twice   as  much  on  the  back  as  on  the 

sieve    side.     These    machines    are   fre 

quently  used  for  working  minerals  of 

various   degrees    of   hardness;    ■md   la 

hard  mineral  will  bear  more  poundmg 

than  soft,  the  construction  should  be 

arranged,  that  the  lift  of  the  stamps  may 

be  altered,  by  moving  either  the  stamper 

shaft,   or  setting  the  lifting-rod  lower. 

By  these  means  the  attendants  on  the  maciune  are  kept  at  wort, 

and  are  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  feed  it  properlj 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work,  these  stimpa 
must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  watei  which  is  led  eithei  in 
open  troughs  or  pipes  into  the  trough  of  the  battery.  From  four 
to  five  gallons  per  minute  for  one  stamper  are  required,  while 
from  two  to  three  gallons  for  each  pestle  are  sufficient  in  ordinaj-y 
caseB,  and  for  fine  sand,  Bapid  motion  of  the  stampers  also 
causes  the  heavy  particles  to  move  and  float  off.  Not  less  than 
fifty  lifts,  and  not  more  than  sixty-five  per  minute,  appears  to  be 
s  velocity. 

e  may  convert  half  a  ton  of  hard  ore,  such  as  quartz, 
in  one  hour's  time  into  sand  with  grains  of  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  that  is,  work  that  quantity  through  a  grate  or  sieve  of 
quarter  of  an  inch  slits.  As  a  great  deal  of  fine  sand  is  in  the 
mean  time  produced,  the  question  is  natural,  whether  a  combination 
of  coarse  and  fine  stamping  cannot  be  done  to  great  a 
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the  same  mill.  The  abundance  of  gold  ores,  and  the  form  in 
which  these  appear,  make  it  necessary  that  a  large  quantity  of 
ore  should  he  worked  in  the  shortest  time,  and  hj  the  cheapest 
means.  K  a  coarse  battery  of  five  stamps  can  work  tabular  quartz, 
or  the  average  quality  of  gold  ores,  which  are  composed  of  quarta 
and  slate,  this  number  of  stamps  may  pass  one  thousand  bushels 
of  ore  through  a  quarter  of  an  inch  grating  in  a  day.  If  that  sand 
was  led  from  these  stamps  over  an  uidined  grate,  or  fine  riddle 
compose^,  o  f .,  1  ■  -li  with  small  spaces,  the  fine  sand  and  gold  would 
pass  thi'oi;gu  this  grate,  and  the  coarse  could  be  shovelled  into 
the  hopper  of  a  mill  ivhich  would  convert  it  finally  into  fine 
sand.  This  operation  causcK  a  little  more  worlc,  because  the 
second  machine  mnsli  be  fed  by  extra  labor ;  but  the  advantages 
are  such  as  overbalance  all  the  loss  thus  occasioned.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  half  the  number  of  stamps  can  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  is  performed  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the 
ore  is  converted  directly  into  fine  sand  in  one  operation.  But 
the  greatest  advantage  is  that  the  precious  metal  is  soon  liberated, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  grinding  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  gold  is  obtained  in  coarser  grains  or  spangles,  the  gathering 
of  it  facilitated,  and  the  loss  diminished.  This  mode  of  working 
does  not  apply  to  gold  ores  only,  but  to  other  e 
shall  allude  to  this  again  in  the  proper  places. 

In  all  instances  where  minerals,  slags,  or  any  s 
pulverized,  it  must  be  a  leading  rule  to  do  as  little  work  as  possi- 
ble ;  that  is,  not  to  pound  the  minerals  finer  than  is  actually 
necessary  in  order  to  separate  the  impurities  and  to  perform  the 
work  in  the  shortest  time  uo^sible,  and  with  as  little  labor  as  it 
can  be  done.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this,  the  substance  is  con- 
verted into  coarse  particles,  which  arc  of  a  size  sufficient  to  lib- 
erate the  valuable  metallic  contents.  If  the  ore  contains  native 
metals,  much  pounding  is  hurtful  and  causes  loss  in  metal,  which 
is  converted  into  fine  dust  and  floated  off  by  the  water.  This  re- 
fers particularly  to  gold,  and  in  fact  to  all  metals.  The  foreign 
matter,  which  consists  chiefly  of  quartz  and  other  simflar  hard 
and  cutting  substances,  does  more  harm  to  the  ore  than  the  con- 
tact of  the  iron  stamper-head  with  it.  The  pounded  matter  should 
he  carried  off  through  the  sieves  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  as 
the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  are  generally  heavier  than  the 
foreign  matter,  the  flrst  is  always  less  disposed  to  move  than  the 
latter.     In  order  to  perform  the  operation  to  perfection,  the 
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pounded  material  must  be  removed  from  the  8tamper-troT.igli  in 
the  coarsest  form  possible ;  the  sieve  should  "be  kid  as  low  aa 
circumstances  will  admit.  The  supply  of  water  must  be  abun- 
dant, and  so  regulated  that  the  stampers  can  keep  it  in  constant 
agitation.  The  height  of  water  in  the  battery-trough  is  therefore 
a  subject  rccjtiiring  close  attention.  If  it  is  too  high,  so  that  the 
stamper  never  leaves  it,  the  agitation  is  diminished ;  and  if  it  is 
too  low,  a  considerable  splashing  is  produced,  "which  throws 
water  and  minerals  over  the  floor  of  the  mill.  With  too  little 
water,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  sufficient  material  below  the  stamp- 
ers to  form  a  bottom ;  the  pestles  work  then  on  the  iron  bottom 
and  soon  destroy  it^  and  also  the  stamper-head  and  the  machinery 
generally,  in  coi^equence  of  the  violent  concussions.  The  height 
of 'Water  must  be  so  regulated  that  no  splashing  is  caused,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  stamper  should  move  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  a^tation.  A  lively 
motion  in  the  water  keeps  the  grates  or  sieves  clean,  and  facili- 
iat«s  the  removal  of  the  pounded  mineral.  Too  much  space  he- 
iween  the  stampers  and  the  lining  of  the  box  is  as  disadvantageous 
as  too  little ;  it  should  not  be  more  than  three  inches  and  not  less 
than  one  inch.  Large  stamps  admit  of  more  space  than  small 
ones.  Small  spaces  diminish  the  effect  of  the  pestle,  and  large 
spaces  diminish  the  agitation ;  the  proper  size  must  be  found  by 
experience ;  for  it  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the 
size  of  the  grains  which  are  to  be  producfed. 

"We  have  been  thus  particular  on  the  subject  of  stamping 
from  the  conviction  of  its  great  importance  in  the  successful 
operations  connected  with  metallurgy.  The  liberation  of  valuable 
minerals  from  foreign  matter  is  undoubtedly  ^he  most  important 
branch  of  that  business.  The  investigation  has  thus  far  been  of 
a  general  character,' but  we  shall  particularize  it  in  the  particular 
cases  where  it  is  applied. 

Final  Washing. — The  washing  of  ore,  in  order  to  remove  im- 
purities, is  in  most  cases  a  delicate,  tedious  and  costly  operation. 
The  leading  principle  in  arranging  the  apparatus  and  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  is  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  between 
the  various  minerals,  and  also  between  them  and  the  metals.  As 
not  only  the  specific  gravity,  but  also  the  size  of  the  grain,  and 
its  affinity  for  water  and  other  minerals,  has  a  decided  influence 
on  its  tendency  to  subside,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  of  sep- 
arating minerals  by  these  means  is  truly  one  which  requires 
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more  than  common  intelligence  to  perform  it  well.  Iron  is  by  far 
specifically  heavier  than  quartz,  still  fine  iron  filingB  will  float  on 
water,  while  fine  aand  sinks  directly.  Carbon  lias  not  the  weight 
of  clay,  yet  fine  carbon  sinks  sooner  in  water  than  clay,  but  not 
so  in  air.  Gold  is  hy  far  heavier  than  silex,  but  we  may  observe 
by  means  of  a  microscope  a  multitude  of  fine  particles  of  gold 
suspended  in  water,  while  we  cannot  detect  the  slightest  particle 
of  ailieious  matter,  however  fine  it  may  be ;  the  latter  will  sub- 
side more  cLuickly  than  visible  particles  of  heavy  gold.  All  the 
metals  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  float  in  water  when  in  fine 
ae.more  than  others.  This  is  caused  by  a  particle  of 
either  air  or  water-gas,  adhering  to  the  particle  of  metal, 
which  causes  it  to  be  light  and  float,  or  become  suspended. 
Precious  metals  appear  to  possess  more  of  this  CLuaKty  than 
others.  Sulphurets  of  metal,  oxides,  salts,  and  in  feet  all  com- 
pound matter,  do  not  manifest  it. '  The  size  of  a  particle,  and  its 
form,  have  also  some  influence  in  causing  heavy  matter  to  sub- 
side in  water ;  a  large  grain  will  in  all  instances  sink  faster  than 
a  small  one.  Observing  this  as  the  leading  principle  in  construct- 
ing washing-machines,  we  can  arrange  the  apparatus  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  best  answer  our  purposes.  In  no  branch  of 
metallurgy  is  so  great  a  variety  of  machines  and  instruments  to 
be  found  as  in  that  relating  to  washing-machines.  This  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  variety  of  minerals,  each 
of  which  has  its  peculiar  qualities,  rendering  the  construction  of  a 
particular  machine  in  each  ease  almost  necessary. 

Before  entering  on  the  deaoription  of  these  machines  we  shall 
make  a  few  general  remarks.  This  operation  always  occasions  a 
certain  loss  of  mineral,  and  as  it  is  also  expensive  and  laborious, 
we  must  calculate  beforehand  to  what  degree  of  richness  the 
pounded  ore  can  most  profitably  be  concentrated ;  in  other  words, 
at  what  period  of  the  operation  it  is  most  profitable  to  stop.  Too 
little  washing  will  bring  too  much  foreign  matter  into  the  furnace, 
and  too  much  will  cause  considerable  loss  in  useful  mineral. 
There  are  no  established  rules  for  this  concentration,  and  in  fact 
never  will  be,  because  some  furnaces  may  work  an  impure  ore 
to  advantage,  whUe  others  hardly  work  well  with  pure  ore.  The 
kind  of  impurities  has  also  a  decided  influence.  Heavy  spar  and 
quartz  diminish  the  yield  of  galena  in.  all  cases,  while  calo  spax 
will  do  it  no  harm.  Lime  does  not  often  injure  iron  ore,  while 
sia  may  affect  the  operation  in  the  furnace,  and  also  the 
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quality  of  the  metal.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  rule 
is,  that  the  less  work  done  on  the  ore  the  better.  Stamps  and 
washing  apparatus  must  work  together  in  order  to  produce  a  fa- 
vorable result. 

In  the  Sieve. — The  pounded  ore  is  in  some  instances  taken 
irom  the  stamps  and  washed  by  hand  iu  a  sieve.  A  common 
round  sieve,  or  a  square  one,  is  suspended  on  a  spring  pole  over 
a  large  tub  containing  water,  which  ilows  in  and  out  constantly. 
In  this  sieve  about  half  a  bushel  of  thcvStamped  ore  is  put  at  a 
time,  and  spread  uniformly ;  in  dipping  the  sieve  horizontally, 
the  water  passes  through  its  meshea  and  lifts  the  ore.  The  heavy 
particles  will  not  rise  so  fiist  as  the  light,  and  on  lifting  the  sieve, 
the  heavy  particles  will  descend  more  rapidly,  or  are  sooner  at 
the  bottom  than  the  hght  ones.  Fine  dust  will  of  course  pass 
through  and  gather  in  the  tub,  iVom  which  it  is  removed  to  wash- 
machines.  On  the  top  of  the  layer  of  ore  in  the  sieve  that  light 
debris  of  rock  is  deposited  which  is  not  fine  enough  to  para 
through,  or  float  off  with  the  water  \  this  may  he  removed  by 
hand  with  a  broad  spatula  of  sheet-brass.  This  part  of  the  ore 
is  thrown  into  the  tub  and  washed  along  with  the  sediment.  The 
ore  thus  obtained  in  the  sieve  is  considered  pure.  When  this 
operation  is  well  performed  it  is  cheap,  and  qualified  to  produce 
satisfactoiy  results.  The  siae  of  the  meshes  in  the  sieve  depends 
of  course  on  tlie  grain  of  the  ore.  By  this  operation  a  dexterous 
workman  may  produce  a  very  pure  ore,  and  the  most  dif&cult 
separations  may  be  performed ;  it  requires  experience,  however, 
to  succeed  well. 

If  the  object  is  merely  to  separate  the  fine  matter  from  the 
coarse,  this  is  effectnally  done  by  passing  it  through  gratings 
of  the  proper  size ;  and  if  we  place  a  series  of  gratings  append- 
ed to  boxes  one  over  the  other,  we  may  obtain  a  succession 
of  sizes  of  unequal  purity.  Metallic  ores  are  generally  harder 
than  most  of  the  rocky  matter  mixed  with  them,  and  if  the  crush- 
ing operation  has  been  performed  on  correct  principle,  the  rocky 
debris  is  finer  than  the  ore,  and  will  pass  through  a  finer  grating 
than  the  particles  of  the  mineral.  If  to  this  operation  of  successive 
diminution  of  sizes,  we  apply  the  principle  of  separating  by  speciflo 
gravity,  we  may  succeed  in  producing  a  better  article  and  lose 
less  ore  in  the  refuse.  In  that  case  a  succession  of  boxes  and 
gratings  are  employed,  and  each  furnishes  a  certain  quality  of  ore. 
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This  operation  is  extremely  tedious,  and  not  suitable  for  our 
miners ;  it  causes  more  labor  than  the  best  of  ores  can  warrant. 

The  Lahyrinth. — The  particles  of  ore  crushed,  are  at  Once  eon- 
ducted  &om  the  stamps  into  a  system  of  wooden  troughs,  or  chan- 
nels, as  they  come  from  the  stamping-mill.  In  these  channels, 
which  are  in  most  cases  about  10  or  12  inches  deep,  by  15  or  18 
inches  wide,  the  ore  is  deposited  successively  as  its  velocity  is 
diminished,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  buoyant.  The  heaviest 
particles  and  the  largest  are  of  course  deposited  first,  the  finest  and 
lightest  float  farthest.  By  these  means  we  may  obtain  without 
much,  labor,  a  separation  of  ore  and  foreign  matter,  which  if  not 
perfect,  at  least  facilitates  the  subsequent  operations.  In  some 
instances,  we  obtain  the  ore  at  the  fiirthest  end  of  the  labyrinth, 
instead  of  near  the  stamps.  Galena,  a  heavy  ore,  is  very  friable, 
and  if  it  is  mixed  with  hard  quartz,  heavy  spar,  or  pyrites  of 
other  metals,  we  find  but  little  of  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  laby- 
rinth. This  mode  of  separating  ore  from  debris  of  rock  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  perfect,  but  as  it  causes  no  expense  it  is  in 
all  cases  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  operation  of  purifying  the 
slime,  or  sliebh.  The  form  of  these  conduits  for  stamped  ore 
is  variously  modified,  according  to  the  particular  qualities  of  ore, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  workmen.  The  channels  are  made  more 
or  less  wide  or  deep ;  the  current  is  often  interrupted  by  dams 
which  are  formed  of  a  piece  of  board,  so  as  to  gather  the  ores  of 
a  certain  grain  in  one  compartment.  In  some  instances  the  chan- 
nels are  made  of  various  depths,  that  is,  the  bottom  is  laid  higher 
the  greater  the  distance  from  the  stamps,  so  that  when  the  depth 
is  8  inches  near  the  stamps,  a  little  further  it  is  7,  then  6,  and  the 
last  3  inches ;  this  will  cause  the  light  particles  to  float  to  the 
shallow  portion,  and  be  there  arrested  by  friction.  The  length 
of  such  labyrinths  varies  a  great  deal;  for  some  ores  a  channel  of 
20  feet  is  suficient,  others  require  50,  and  from  that  to  75  feet  in 
length.  In  most  cases  these  channels  are  not  iu  a  straight  line, 
but  turn  and  return  in  various  directions,  whence  the  term 
labyrinth.  The  returning  or  turning  of  a  conduit  indicates  a 
clasafication,  so  that  a  part  of  the  system  may  he  emptied  of  its 
contents  whUe  the  others  are  at  work. 

To  succeed  well  iu  this  operation  it  is  all-important  to  pro- 
duce as  little  dead  mass  or  refhse  shme  as  possible,  for  this  con- 
tains always  some  metal ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  ores 
should  be  well  purified  before  they  are  brought  to  if  he  s 
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The  water  with  its  contents  is  in  all  instances,  carried  so  far,  that 
all  the  metallic  particles  are  deposited,  and  if  p-urified,  the  water 
with  its  foreign,  matter  is  conducted  ont  of  the  building.  The 
more  sediment  there  is  in  the  trough,  the  faster  and  more  perfectly  is 
the  work  done ;  it  appears  that  the  attraction  of  a  body  of  matter 
in  the  bottom  of  the  channel  facihtates  the  precipitation ;  the 
heavy  grains  are  arrested  first,  and  the  hght  ones,  no  matter  it 
small  or  large,  roll  off  with  more  facLlity,  and  are  carried  farther, 
than  if  there  was  no  sediment.  In  most  cases  a  labyrinth  is  divi- 
ded into  three  channels,  of  which  each  produces  its  particidar 
kind  of  ore,  more  or  less  fine  and  rich.  These  different  sorts  are 
in  many  instances  once  more  subjected  to  this  mode  of  washing ; 
in  others  they  are  placed  on  machines  which  perform  the  final 
separation.  In  case  a  further  washing  is  performed,  the  mass  is 
stirred  in  one  of  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  wooden  scraper, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  pure  water  is  led  through  it  in  themean  time, 
which  carries  off  with  it  some  particles  of  ore,  but  mostly  foreign 
matter.  The  water  is  conducted  through  another  channel,  in 
which  it  deposits  most  of  its  contents  and  bears  away  very  little 
metal.  The  velocity  of  water,  depth  and  width  of  channel,  length 
of  the  same,  and  other  particulars,  must  be  found  by  experiments 
in  every  case.  Too  deep  channels  wort  irregularly,  because  the 
velocity  of  water  and  attraction  of  the  mass  differs  with  the  quan- 
tity of  sediment  in  the  trough ;  ten  inches  is  in  most  cases  too 
deep.  The  width  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  quantity  of 
ore,  but  it  should  not  he  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  any  case. 
The  length  must  be  regulated  by  observing  the  waste  which  flows 
off;  if  it  is  too  rich  in  metal,  which  is  determined  by  an  assay, 
the  length  of  the  labyrinth  is  increased  by  an  additional  compart- 
ment. 

8v>eep-taUes. — The  refuse  obtained  in  the  labyrinth  is  divided 
into  certain  parts,  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  useful  mineral; 
those  portions  which  are  not  yet  qualified  for  the  furnace,  are  sub- 
jected to  further  pmnfication.  Various  machines  are  in  use  for 
this  purpose ;  but  we  shall  mention  only  two  which  are  used  in 
some  of  our  smelt  works,  but  which  we  consider,  nevertheless,  not 
the  proper  ones  for  us ;  these  'are  the  sweep-tables  and  percussion- 
tables.  The  first  are  long  tables,  of  which  five  are  generally  in 
one  establishment;  two  serve  for  washing  the  richer  portions  of 
the  ore,  and  three  for  the  muddy,  impure,  and  fine  sediment. 
Such  a  table  is  fix>m  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  or  as  long  as  the 
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building  will  admit  of.  The  width  is  from  3'5  to  3'75  feet  in  the 
clear.  They  are  inclined  from  4°  to  6°,  and  form  consequently 
an  inclined  plane,  on  which  the  ore  may  roll  down,  when  driven 
by  water.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  there  is  a  tub,  provided 
with  a  horizontol  paddle-wheel,  into  which  the  slime  is  thrown, 
and  agitated  by  the  wheel.  The  tablea  are  composed  of  oak 
plank,  clear  stuff,  and  perfectly  plain  and  smooth ;  both  long  sides 
9ie  provided  with  ribs  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  off  of  water ;  at 
the  lowest  end  is  a  rib,  about  J  of  an  inch  high,  which  prevents 
the  heavy  ore  from  floating  down,  but  permits  of  the  light  im- 
purities to  pass  off  with  the  water.  At  the  upper  end  there  is  a 
short  table  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  which  receives  a  portion  of  the 
dissolved  ore  from  the  tub,  which  is  let  out  by  drawing  a  plug; 
this  table  forms  a  kinS  of  box,  and  is  the  measure  for  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  ore-sand  drawn.  When  it  ia  filled  the  tub  ia 
plugged  up,  and 'that  quantity  on  the  table  is  washed.  Clear 
water  ia  now  let  on  the  small  table  and  its  contents  are  gently 
stirred  by  a  wooden  scraper ;  this  sets  all  the  hght^  and  some 
heavy  particles  in  motion,  which  flow  in  a  broad  but  gentle  stream 
down  the  large  table ;  in  this  descent  the  heavy  particles  settle 
on  the  table.  When  the  ore  which  was  tapped  from  the  tub  is 
washed,  the  contents  of  the  table  are  swept  together  by  means  of 
a  broom  and  thrown  into  a  vessel,  below,  through  an  opening 
which,  is  ordinarily  shut  by  a  valve.  This  operation,  as  will  read- 
ily be  seen,  is  expensive,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  economy 

r  the  contents  of  good  ore  in  the  impurities  wiU  pay  the 

8  of  removal  by  it. 


In  tig  140  IS  reprt  ented  a  vertical  sdtion  of  a  sweep-table, 
.  whiuh  i  la  the  lirge  table,  B  a  small  conduit  leading  from  the 
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trougli  C,  in  -wliicli  the  crushed  ore  is  dissolved.  D  is  a  trough 
which  receives  the  ore ;  E  a  spout  which  leads  off  the  muddy 
water     In  fig  141,  the  same  apparatus  is  represented  in  plane. 


Here  are  two  tables,  one  beside  the  other.  Theae  are  not  so  long 
as  those  mentioned  above.  They  are  designed  for  a  more  pure 
and  richer  ore,  and  are  only  from  13  to  14  feet  in  length.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  bos  which  receives  the  crushed  ore  from  the 
tub,  two  plugs,  G  Cj  regulate  its  flowing  off  over  the  table,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  perceive  a  series  of  studs  forming  a  grating  in 
a  triangular  iotm.  These  studs  are  made  of  wood,  and  may  be 
turned  so  that  the  spaces  between  them  shall  be  made  narrower 
or  wider,  according  to  circumstances,  and  by  these  means  regu- 
late the  uniformity  of  the  sheet  of  water  over  the  table.  The 
spouts,  E  E,  are  elevated  above  the  basin,  D,  and  in  removing  one 
or  both  of  the  ribs  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  tables,  the  pure  con- 
tents of  the  tables  are  swept  into  the  box,  D 

Percussion-Tables. — Between  the  foregoing  and  this  table, 
there  is  no  other  essential  difference  than  that  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended on  its  four  comers  in  iron  chains,  or  iron  rods ;  it  is  thus 
movable,  whereas  the  sweep-table  is  permanent.  This  table  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  a  revolving  shaft,  which  causes  the  longitudinal 
motions  to  be  performed  in  short  intervals  and  abruptly,  bo  as  to 
produce  a  concussion  against  some  fixed  substance.  The  water  and 
ore  are  led  from  the  box  over  a  distributing  table,  and  spread 
evenly  before  they  arrive  on  the  movable  table ;  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended below  the  first.  The  ore-sand  arriving  thus  on  the  gently 
sloping  table,  distributes  itself  uniformly  over  it.     The  pcicus- 
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Bions  which  the  tabic  receives  cause  the  weightier  raatter  to  set- 
tle first,  and  accumulate  at  the  upper  end ;  and  the  light  matter 
settles  at  the  lower  end.  With  the  accumulation  of  the  sand 
on  the  table,  its  slope  is  increased,  which  naturally  causes  the 
heavier  particles  to  float  lower  down.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
the  chains  in  which  the  table  is  suspended  at  the  lower  end  are 
shortened  by  the  attendant ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  lever 
turning  a  long  roller  above  the  table  upon  which  the  chaioK 
wind.  By  altering  thus  the  inclination  of  the  table,  the  depositfi 
may  be  made  to  settle  in  regular  succession.  The  middle  por- 
tions on  the  table  are  generally  impure,  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  best  q\iality,  that  is,  the  upper  portiou,  the  attendant  draws 
sand  from  the  middle  towards  the  top  ;  while  doing  so,  the  water 
meeting  it  sweeps  the  impurities  down,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
sand  of  second  quality  is  thus  converted  into  first  quality.  As 
these  tables  are  generally  at  least  8  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  5 
feet  wide,  a  workman  cannot  well  reach  the  ore,  and  is  compelled 
to  step  on  the  table  in  order  to  perform  this  duty.  .  The  motions 
of  the -table  are  slow,  not  more  than  20  or  25  per  minute,  and 
from  J  to  8  inches  throw;  and  as  the  sand  is  heavy  and  hard, 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  man  standing  on  the  ore.  When 
a  suf&cient  quantity  of  ore  is  gathered  on  the  table,  it  is  shov- 
elled off  and  divided  into  three  kinds,  -  forming  heaps  which 
are  caUed  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3.  Of  these,  No.  2  and  No.  8 
are  placed  again  on  the  table,  and  by  the  same  operation  con- 
vetted  into  No.  1 ;  or  if  that  is  too  expensive,  they  are  smelted. 
That  part  of  the  ore  which  flows  off  at  the  end  of  the  table,  which 
is  generally  not  provided  with  a  rib,  or  spout,  is  conducted  into 
troughs ;  and  if  the  contents  of  metal  in  it  are  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expense,  this  sediment  is  once  more  subjected  to  washing. 

There  are  a  variety  of  washing-machines  of  curious  forms  and 
names  in  use,  most  of  which  are  of  no  interest ;  the  foregoing  are 
the  most  usefiil.  If  the  motion  of  a  percussion-tahle  was  verti-- 
eal,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  there  is  no  doubt  the  machine 
would  work  faster ;  or  if  a  permanent  table  is  set  in  vibration  by 
gentle  taps  from  below,  that  certainly  will-improve  the  work  upon 
it.  Propositions  have  been  made,  and  machines  tried,  to  remove 
impurities  from  ore  by  a  strong  draught  of  air  from  a  blast-ma- 
chine, such  as  a  fan-blast.  We  are  not  aware  with  what  success 
these  operations  have  been  performed ;  but  as  we  do  not  hear  of 
them  any  longer,  we  apprehend  they  are  abandoned.     No  doubt. 
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by  tliis  means,  ore  may  be  purified ;  but  it  is  doubtful  -whether 
it  can  be  done  with  suci.  economy  as  the  separation  by  water. 
In  all  these  operations  of  waabing,  or  purificaiion,  it  must  be  the 
aim  to  work  the  ore  as  coarse  as  possible;  fine  ore-Si 
always  more  metal  in  the  waste  and  water  than  c 

Boasting. — This  operation  is  performed  on  ores  either  t 
or  afier  breaking,  or  crushing  them.  Ores  are  roasted  before 
crushing,  when  it  is  the  intention  to  remove  the  impurities  with 
more  facility  than  could  be  done  in  the  crude  state.  Native 
quarts  ia  very  hard ;  but  when  it  is  roasted  it  becomes  very  brit- 
lie,  is  easily  pounded,  and  easily  washed  away.  This  operation 
on  ores  is  to  be  performed  with  great  caution,  particularly  when 
roasting  is  done  before  washing ;  for  most  of  the  metallic  ores  . 
also  become  brittle  and  extremely  light  when  roasted.  When 
ores  appear  in  the  form  of  oxides,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  tin,  and  a  few  other  oxides,  we  may  roast  them  and  re- 
move the  silcx  to  great  perfection.  But  if  iron  pyrites  or  galena 
is  roasted,  the  resulting  oxide  is  easier  swept  away  than  the  fine 
quai-tz  which  may  be  in  its  composition.  In  some  ca,ses  washing 
and  roasting  are  done  alternately — this  is  the  case  with  zinky 
galena ;  but  this  process  is  imperfect.  In  general,  it  is  rare  that 
roasting  is  done  before  washing,  so  that  the  washing  almost 
always  succeeds  pickinig  and  stamping,  and  roasting  follows. 

In  Heaps. — The  operation  of  roasting  is  in  general  executed 
by  various  processes,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the 
quahty  of  fuel,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  Boasting  in  heaps 
in  the  open  air,  is  one  of  the  methods  most  generally  applied. 
This  is  practised  particularly  upon  iron  ore,  pyrites,  and  ores 
which  can  bear  a  strong  fire.  The  operation  consists  in  spread- 
ing otf-er  a  plane  surface  of  ground,  billets  of  wood,  or  lumps  of 
mineral  coal.  Such  a  layer  of  fuel  is  generally  from  6  to  8  inches 
thick^  and  the  interstices  between  the  coarse  fuel  are  filled  up  by 
chips  of  wood,  wood  charcoal,  coke,  or  coal.  The  ore  is  now  spread 
over  the  fuel  in  a  layer  of  from  12  to  24  inches  in  thickness, 
which  depends  on  the  kind  and  the  form  of  ore.  Coarse  ore,  and 
that  which  can  bear  a  high  heat,  may  be  piled  pretty  high ;  but 
fine  crushed  ore  from  the  stamps,  and  ore  which  easily  melts, 
such  as  sulphureti  or  arseniuret,  should  not  have  much  coal  in  a 
body ;  the  ore  is  therefore  not  piled  so  very  high.  Alternate  beds 
of  fuel  and  ore  are  thiis  formed,  and  roasting  heaps  accumulated 
which  are  in  many  cases  extremely  large,  retaining  the  fire  for  a 
19 
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long  time.  In  fig.  142j  is  represented  an  ore-heap  in  a  form  in 
wHcli  it  is  most  commonly  put  "up  at  smelt-works  of  tliis  country. 
"Wood,  is  the  basis,  then  ore,  then  fine  charcoal  or  braize ;  which 
alternate  layers  are  continned.to  such  a  height  as  may  be  conve- 


nient: The  quantity  of  fiiel  to  ore  is  moat  commonly  one  inch 
of  charcoal  to  six  inches  of  ore ;  in  other  instances  it  is  one  inch  of 
coal  to  twelve  of  ore,  and  even  aa  much  as  eighteen  inches  of  ore, 
exclusive  of  the  bottom  coal,  or  wood,  and  coalK»veriiig.  Aa 
seen  above,  the  ore  is  piled  upon  a  networi;.  of  cord-wood, 
which  is  the  preferable  form  for  this  foundation,  because  it  ad- 
mits of  a  lively  current  of  air,  which  is  all-important  in  thia 
operation.  Some  chimneys  are-  generally  formed  in  a  heap,  par- 
ticularly when,  the  ore  is  fine ;  through  these  the  Are  is  kindled, 
and  when  the  heat  is  well  distributed  in  the  interior,  these 
are  shut  and  the  escape  of  heat  permitted  in  only  a  small  quan- 
tity. The  fire  must  be  so  regulated  that  the  heat  penetrates  all 
parts  uniformly,  and  that  no  part  ia  more  heated  than  another. 
The  alower  the  combustion^'  provided  the  proper  degree  of  heat 
is  obtained,  the  better  for  the  ore ;  if  therefore,  that  degree  of 
heat  is  produced  which  is  considered  requisite  for  the  purpose, 
its  farther  increase  is  checked  by  stopping  all  draft-holea.  Too 
little  fuel. is  injurious  to  roasting,  as  well  as  too  much ;  the  pro- 
per amount  can  be  found  by  experience  only ;  no  rules  can  be 
estabHahed  on  the  subject. 

For  roasting  in  heaps  many  modes  of  operation  are  in  prac- 
tice in  Europe.  There  we  see  heaps  as  high  as  houses,  the  fire 
being  in  constant  action  for  at  least  twelve  months.  We  also 
meet  with  sidlfiilly  arranged  mounds  for  roasting,  such  aa  in  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Germany.  These  variations  in  the  mode  of 
roasting  are  not  adopted  here,  and  appear  not  to  be  suitable. 
Wood  is  generally  cheap  with  us,  and  labor  and  capital  high ; 
and  as  the  above  foim^  of  pile  requires  more  wood  and  less  labor 
than  the  German  method,  also  less  capital  than  the  Enghsh,  as 
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i  in  "Wales  on  iron  ores,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  the 
most  prevalent  in  this  country. 

In  Mounds. — Tlie  difficulty  of  managing  the  fire,  particularly 
with  fine  ore,  or  crushed  ore,  in  open  heaps,  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  mounds  for  roasting.  These  are  walled-in  areas ;  a 
certain  space  of  ground)  say  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  low;  wall,  small  chimneys  being 
erected  in  the  interior  of  the  inclosed  space ;  the  walls  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  having  fire-rooms  in  their  lo\Ter  parts  near 
the  ground,  or  even  below  it.  Several  such  furnaces  are  gen- 
erally built  together  under  a  shed,  and  two  of  their  walls  are 
therefore  mutual.  These  mounc^  are  particularly  suited  for  roast- 
ing fine  ores,  and  washed  powdered  ore,  but  the  operation  is  tedi- 
ous, and  requires  more  attention  than  our  smelters  can  pay  to  roast- 
ing. Moulds  have  been  tried  in  this  country  for  roasting,  but 
are  now  generally  abandoned. 

On  Furnaces. — Furnaces,  or  roast-ovens,  are  also  used  for 
roasting  ores ;  they  differ  greatly  in  their  construction^  according 
to  the  method  of  their  use.  Iron  ores  are  roasted  in  ovens  simi- 
lar to  a  common  hme-kiln  of  large  size,  and  one  that  may  serve 
for  either  roasting  or  burning  lime.  No  fine  or  small  ore  can 
be  roasted  advantageously  in  an  oven  of  this  kind.  For  other 
ores  than  carbonates  of  iron,  (argilaceous  ores,)  these  kilns  are 
not  well  adapted.  Pyrites  cannot  he  roasted  in  theni,  neither 
most  other  ores,  because  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  heat  so 
as  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the  ore ;  and  if  this  happens,  of 
course  that  ore  is  either  lost  or  is  with  difficulty  recovered.  In 
roasting  poor  iron  ores  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the  fire 
BO  that  no  parts  of  the  ore  are  burned  dead  or  melted.  For  these 
reasons,  kilns  for  roasting  are  not  so  much  in  use  as  would  nat- 
urally be  expected ;  they  save  fuel,  but  are  more  expensive  in 
labor  than  the  open  heap. 

The  Beverberatiyry  ^mace.— This  apparatus  forms  one  of  the 
beat  furnaces  for  roasting ;  but  as  its  application  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  as  the  form  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  kind,  form,  and  uses  of  ore,  we  shall  allude  to  this 
method  when  treating  of  those  substances  to  which  it  is  applied. 

There  is  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  apparatuses  for  roasting,  but 
we  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  in  the  use  of  them ;  neither  in 
the  form  of  lune  kilns,  for  wood ;  nor  cupola  furnaces,  constructed 
I  kilns ;   nor  large  chambers,  into  which  the  flame 
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from  a  grate  is  conducted  tbrougli  the  ore ;  nor  other  forms  of 
apparatus.  These  contrivances  are  not  calculated  for  our  smelt- 
worka ;  they  cause  more  labor,  and  absorb  more  capital,  than  a 
smelting  business  can  afford. 

Principles  of  Boasting, — Roasting  means  to  heat  a  substance,  a 
metal,  or  a  metallic  ore,  or  matt,  to  at  least  a  red  heat,  or  such  a 
heat  that,the  mineral  does  not  melt,  but  only  the  volatile  or  com- 
bustible substances  are  expelled,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much 
oxygen  becomes  combined  with  the  ore  as  it  possibly  can  absorb. 
It  is  therefore  a  principal  condition,  that  with  the  heat  a  hberal 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  is  adniitted.  In  some 
cases-  chlorine,  carbonic  acid,  carbon,  or  steam,  is  recLuired  along 
■with  the  air,  or  in  their  pure  conditions.  In  most  instances,  the 
object  is  merely  to  oxidize  the  ore  to  a  higher  degree,  or  to  drive 
off  volatile  matter  and  in  the  mean  time  oxidize  the  ore,  or  to 
combine  chlorine  with  a  certain  metal,  as  silver ;  or  to  reduce 
ore  to  metal,  and  evaporate  the  latter,  which  is  the  case  with 
arsenic,  zinc  and  antimony. 

The  operation  proceeds  faster  when  the  ore  B  fine  than  when, 
it  is  coarse,  because  more  surface  is  offered  to  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  but  this  method  includes  the  motion  of  the  p 
to  expose  their  various  sides  to  the  heat,  lb  is  not  t 
cessary  that  the  ore  should  be  a  fine  powder ;  but  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  have  it  in  pieces  of  uniform  size,  because  the  action 
of  heat  and  air  is  more  regular,  and  the  surfaces  acted  upon  are 
larger.  lu  roasting  more  or  less  fine  powder,  it  should  be  stirred 
and  moved  vAile  hot.  The  melting  of  the  substance  must  by  all 
means  be  prevented,  for  in  that  case  neither  evaporization  nor 
oxidation  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  large  operation,  and  in 
the  reverberatory  fiirnace,  the  melting  of  any  kind  of .  substance 
which  is  to  be  roasted  is  easily  prevented.  Boasting  is  always 
applied  to  oxidiae  iron  ores,  in  order  to  ohtJiin  the  highest  degree 
of  oxidation.  A  simple  oxidation  is  performed  when  magnetic 
ores  are  exposed  to  heat  and  air  and  transformed  into  peroxide. 
Chlorides  are  produced  when  for  instance  hot  silver  ore  is  brought 
in  contact  with  chlorine,  or  a  salt  of  chlorine,  such  as  common 
salt ;  the  roasting  operation  is  here  performed  to  reduce  the  oxide. 
When  arsenic  is  to  bo  evaporated,  we  put  carbon  in  the  mixture, 
and  produce  metal,  which  is  more  easily  evaporated  than  its 
oxide.  An  evaporating,  roasting  process,  is  that  which  is  per- 
formed on  hydrated  oxides  when  only  water  is  evaporated ;   a 
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compound  operation  is  performed  ■wten  evaporation  and  oxida- 
tion are  produced  at  the  same  time.  In  roasting  pyrites,  blende 
and  arseniurets,  tiie  volatile  substances  are  driven  off  by  heat,  and 
the  remaining  metal  is  at  the  same  time  oxidized,  which  is  brought 
in  most  instances  to  the  highest  degree  of  osidation. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  other  substances  than  oxygen, 
and  the  form  in  which  these  combinations  appear,  modify  the 
process  of  roasting  considerably.  We  shall  allude  to  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  proper  places;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
here  some  general  circumstances  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subsequent  operations.  Iro^  cannot  by  any  means  be  entirely 
fteed  from  sulphur,  ph<sphoru8  or  arsenic,  by  roasting ;  the 
presence  of  the  vapors  of  water  fadhtates  the  expulsion  of  these 
substances,  but  the  roasted  ore  never  can  be  made  entirely  free 
from  them.  Blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  is  ejfliremely  slow  to 
oxidize,  and  never  can  be  purifled  from  all  the  sulphur.  Sul- 
phtu-et  of  bismuth  is  equally  slow  of  oxidation,  not  for  want  o* 
affinity  for  oxygen,  but  because  it  is  so  highly  fusible  that  its 
meMng  cannot  be  prevented.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  easily  pu- 
rified from  all  its  sulphur.  Galena  is  of  very  difficult  oxidation, 
almost  as  much  so  as  bismuth.  Sulphuretof  silver  is  easily  lib- 
erated from  its  sulphur,  and  forms  metal ;  fhe  same  is  true  with 
gold.  Mercury  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  requires  some 
caution  to  avoid  evaporating  the  sulphm-et  of  mercury  with  the 
sulphur.  Sulphuret  of  antimony'  is  of  difficult  oxidation,  because 
it  is  extremely  fusible,  Sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  easily  decom- 
posed, but  the  result  of  the  oxidation  evaporates ;  the  arsenious 
as  well  as  the  sulphurous  acid  both  evaporate.  The  sulphurets 
of  nickel  and  of  cobalt  are  easily  oxidized,  and  form  pure  ox- 
ides. Phosphorus  and  arsenic  act  in  a  similar  manner  as  sulphur, 
and  what  applies  to  the  latter  apphcs  to  the  former,  with  slight 
modiflcations.  Phosphoric  acid  is  more  permanent  than  sulphur- 
ous acid,  and  silver  cannot  be  entirely  freed  from  arsenic  if  once 
combined  with  that  substance. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Smelimg. — When  metaliic  ores  are  exposed  to  teat  and  such 
reagents  as  develope  the  metal,  we  call  it  smelting,  in  contra- 
distinction fojm  the  mere  application  of  heat,  which  cansea  ore 
to  become  fluid,  and  is  called  melting.  Smelting  is  a  chemical 
operation,  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  a  moist  assay  ia 
the  laboratory ;  excepting  that  we  produce  in  this  case  but  one 
valuable  substance,  the.  metal,  and  consider  the  slags  as  acci- 
dental results.  The  slags  TecLuire  the  closest  attention  of  the 
metalluTgist,  because  if  they  are  of  the  right  composition,  the 
metal  wiU  invariably  appear  in  the  proper  form.  In  all  cases  of 
smelting,  it  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  degree  of  heat  should 
be  so  high  as  to  cause  all  substances  to  become  perfectly  fluid. 
In  principle  there  is  no  difference— -if  we  mi-y  two  fluids,  or  a 
fluid  and  a  solid,  which  show  different  aflinitiea  for  the  matter 
in  solution— if  the  fluidity  is  produced  by  matter  which  is  fluid 
at  common  temperatures,  or  only  at  a  high  heat.  If  o3dde  of 
iron  is  put  into  a  watery  solution  of  th^  sulphuret .  of  potas- 
sium, the  result  is ,  sulpharet  of  iron  and  potash ;  if  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  is  melted  by  heat,  and  we  put  into  the  fluid 
the  oxide  of  iron,  we  have  the  same  result ;  snlphuret  of  iron 
and  potash  are  in  the  hot,  melted  mass.  If  some  potash  or  soda 
is  put  into  a  red-hot  solution  of  silicate  of  lead,  metallic  lead 
is  precipitated,  because  the  potash  has  more  affinity  for  silex  than 
oxide  of  lead.  When  into  a  fluid  silicate  of  iron,  carbon,  lime,  or 
other  bases,  or  an  oxide  of  metal  is  brought,  such  as  manganese, 
wluch  has  more  affinity  for  silex  than  iron — it  will  deprive  the  silex 
of  its  iron,  and  precipitate^  the  latter  in  its  metallic  state.  The  mani- 
pulation in  the  laboratory  differs  from  the  manner  of  operation 
in  metallurgy,  but  we  recognize  in  both  the  same  laws  of  affinity. 

In  almost  all  smelting  operations,  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
certain  metal,  and  to  form  of  all  the  other  metals  oxides  and  sla^. 
This  operation  is  greatly  fiicilitated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
metals  arc  specifically  heavier  than  their  melted  oxides,  or  than 
these  oxides  in  combination  with  silex  or  other  acids ;  and  if 
slags  and  metal  are  actually  rendered  perfectly  fluid,  they  will 
separate  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  affinity  and  their  differ- 
ence in  spedfie  gravity.  This  case  ia  like  that  of  common  fluids. 
Water  and  oil  may  be  mixed,  but  soon  they  separate,  the  oil 
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floating  in  a  distinct  stratum  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  Metal- 
lic lead  and  oxide  of  load,  or  a  silicate  of  the  oxide'  of  lead,  or 
any  other  silicate,  may  be  mised  when  in  a  rigid  state,  and  they 
do  not  separate ;  but  when  both  are  fluid  or  melted,  metal  and  slag 
soon  separate,  the  former  being  found  below  the  latter.  When 
lead,  iron,  and  slag  are  melted  together,  we  obtain  lead  for  the 
lowest  stratum,  iron  on  that,  and  the  slag  above  the  jjon.  The 
specific  gravity  of  each  indicates  their  relative  positions.  In  all 
smelting  operations  we  obtain  at  least  two  separate  strata,  often 
three,  and  in  some  instances  four,  of  different  substances. 

J^afe.^These  are  contahied  in  the  ores,  in  moat  cases,  as 
compounds ;  and  if  it  is  the  object  to  separate  them  we  are  to  put 
such  matter  in  contact  with  them  as  will  deprive  the  metal  of  its 
compound.  If  a  sHieate  of  iron  is  melted,  we  do  not  precipitate 
iron  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  or  caustic  lime  to  the  fluid  mass ; 
this  addition  merely  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  slag  without  pro- 
dudng  any  metal.  But  if  we  add  sodium,  the  oxide  of  iron  will  be 
deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  form  metal.  Carbon  has  more  affinity 
for  oxygen  than:  metal  in  the  high  heat  of  a  melted  silicate ;  if 
therefore  we  add  carbon  to  the  melted  silicate  of  iron,  some  iron 
is  produced  in  all  cases.  When  in  this  instance  sufScient  iron  ia 
precipitated  to  deprive  the  slag  of  its  fluidity,  no  metal  is  formed, 
however  much  .  carbon  we  may  add ;  for  the  metal  requires  a 
slimy,  glassy  coating  to  protect  it  against  the  influence  of  oxygen. 
When  exposed  in  small  particles  to  the  influence  of  oxygen, 
almost  all  metals  bum  more  readily  than  carbon — gold,  the  plati- 
num metals,  and  silver,  in  some  measure  excepted.  If,  therefore, 
we  desire  to. obtain  metal,  we  must  produce  a  slag  which  protects 
it  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  its  coagulation.  If  to  fluid  sili- 
cate of  iron,  potash  or  soda  is  added,  and  at  the  same  time  carbon, 
metallic  iron  will  be  produced,  because  the  slag  retains  its  fusi- 
bility by  this  addition ;  but  when  so  much  iron  is  precipitated  as 
to  render  the  slag  not  sufficiently  fusible  to  cover  the  metal  with 
a  slimy  coating,  the  presence  of  potash  even  wiU  not  prevent  the 
iron  from  burning.  Carbon  in  any  form  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  precipitates  all  the  metals  from  oxidized  compounds; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  metal  in  fine  particles  has 
more  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon,  no  matter  how  high  or 
low  the  temperature  may  be.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  no 
metallurgical  operation  can  he  perfect  until  the  heat  is  suf&cient 
to  melt  both  metal  and  slag.     Some  metals  are  extremely  refrac- 
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tory,  and  do  not  melt  in  any  heat  we  can  produce  hy  meana 
of  carbon ;  sucli  are  platinumj  chromium,  iron,  and  others.  In 
these  cases,  we  combine  the  metal  with  other  substances  which 
cause  it  to  be  fusible.  Platinum  is  fusible  in  combination  with 
lead ;  chromimn  in  combuiation  with  arsenic ;  and  iron  in  con- 
nection with  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  a  number 
of  alloys,  is.  fusible,  while  by  itself  it  cannot  be  melted.  By  these 
means  we  may  precipitate  and  melt  a  metal,  which  without  such 
an  addition  would  not  melt.  Silver  and  gold,  if  pure,  do  not  melt 
very  readily,  and  they  evaporate  at  a  heat  only  little  higher 
than  their  melting  point ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  combine 
these  metals  with  one  that  is  more  fluid,  in  order  not  to  lose 
much  of  them.  These  considerations  will  lead  the  metallurgist 
to  employ  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  the  metal  in  a  fluid 
state. 

Slags. — As  was  remarked  above,  the  composition  of  the  slags 
detennines  the  quahty  and  quantity  of  the  metal  produced ;  and 
if  considerations  of  economy  did  not  interfere  with  the  applica- 
tion of  fluxes,  other  than  natural  ones,  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  production  of  metals  in  quality  and  quantity.  Slags  are 
glasses  compounded  of  substances  which  melt  at  a  particular 
degree  of  heat  for  each  definite  composition.  The  study  of  the 
nature  of  slags  forms  the  science  of  smelting ;  the  metals  foUow 
of  course  when  the  fluxes  are  correctly  compounded.  It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  metals  are  obtained  at  first  melting ;  some 
ores  are  flrst  converted  into  matt,  such  as  copper,  then  roasted, 
and  the  metal  extracted  by  a  series  of  roastings  and  smeltings. 
These  operations,  all  made  with  a  view  of  compounding  a  proper 
slag,  comphcate  the  smelting  process  so  far  that  we  distinguish 
in  them  oxidiaing,  melting,  reducing  or  smelting,  and  refining. 
Each  of  these  operations  involves  different  principles,  and  we 
shall  for  these  reasons  speat  of  them  before  treating  of  the  com- 
position of  slags. 

Oxidation. — "When  sulphurcts  which  cannot  easily  be  desul- 
phureted  by  roasting,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  are  to  be  smelted, 
we  either  melt  and  roast  by  atmospheric  air,  or  by  the  addition  of 
oxides  to  the  melted  mass.  When  iron  pyrites  is  melted  together 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  large  portion  of  sulphur  is  evaporated  in 
the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  remaining  sulphuret  of  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  easily  decomposed ;  part  of 
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it  is  converted  into  green  vitriol^'  anji  the  rest  forms  peroxide 
of  iron. 

The  oxidizing  operation  is  facilitated  either  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  atmospheric  air,  by  all  the  highest  osides  of 
metals,  such  as  oxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  iron,  black  manganese, 
saltpetre,  common  salt,  silex,  water,  and  in  fact  any  substance 
wHoh  gives  off  oxygen,  or  facilitates  an  absorption  of  atmospheric 
oxygen.  Oxidizing  smeltinga  are  often  far  cheaper  than  roasting^ 
and  it  is  an  object  which  well  deserves  the '  attention  of  the  me- 
taUttrgists  of  this  country ;  it  requires  less  labor  and  fuel  to 
oxidize  sulphurets  in  this  manner,  than  by  roasting,  pounding, 
and  washing.  In  the  large  operation  we  cannot  employ  litharge 
or  saltpetre  as  a  means  of  oxidation,  because  they  are  too  expen- 
sive but  instead  of  them ;  we  use  coarse  silex,  gypsum,  salt,  oxide 
of  iron,  or  blact  manganese.  In  this  case,  it  is  aU-sufficient  to 
mix  the  mineral  with  such  substances  as  cause  it  to  divide  and 
offer  more  surface  to  the  atmospheric  air.  The  substances  used 
for  oxidation  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  quahty  of  ore  and 
the  mode  of  operation  in  the  subsequent  reducing  process.  If  we 
roast  galena  with  iine  silex,  which  of  course  will  soon  liberate  the 
lead  from  sulphur,  not  much  metal  can  be  obtained,  because  the 
slag  formed  by  the  oxide  of  lead  and  sHex  is  so  far  infusible  as 
to  admit  of  no  separation  of  the  lead  from  it.  But  if  the  silex  is 
used  in  large  grains,  which  leaves  sufficient  spaces  for  the  globule 
of  melted  metal,  we  may  obtain  as  much  metal  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  silicious  matter,  as  in  a  perfectly  fluid  and  alkaline 
slag.  This  of  course  excludes  -  the  possibility  of  a  fusible  slag, 
but  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  principles  involved  in  smelt- 
ing. Any  other  substance  than  silex  may  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose, provided  it  has  no  affinity  for  that  which  is  to  be  removed 
by  evaporation,  and  is  sufficiently  refractory  to  resist  melting  with 
the  oxide  produced  by  that  metal  which  is  to  be  oxidized.  The 
most  extensive  application  of  oxidizing  melting  is  made  in  smelt- 
iag  sulphurets  of  copper  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  In  this  case 
iron  must  be  always  present ;  this  metal  combines  with  sulphur 
more  readily  than  copper,  but  it  also  parts  with  it  more  readily, 
when  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
oxides  of  iron  thus  formed  absorb  sulphur  from  copper  as  long  as 
any  is  present ;  and  when  all  the  sulphur  is  expended  the  iron 
forces  the  copper  from  its  combinations  with  silox.  Common 
salt  is  profitably  employed  for  oxidation ;  all  chlorides  are  vola- 
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tile,  and  so  is  common  salt ;  but  if  the  quantity  used  is  small,  and 
it  serves  as  a  mere  assistant  in  the  operation,  it  -will  long  resist 
the  influence  of  heat,  particularly  in;  alkaline  slags.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  clay  or  lime,  common  salt  will  bear  a  high  heat  for  many 
hours  without  scarcely  evaporating.  Salt  to  the  amount  of  one 
or  two  per  cent,  in  the  slag,  will  resist  the  heat  .of  a  puddling-fur- 
nace  for  24  hours,  without  being  expelled.  Sulphates  act  like 
chlorides,  but  it  is  necessary  that  no  carbon  should  be  present ; 
the  latter  will  decompose  any  sulphate  in  a  melted  condition,  and 
it  ceases  then  to  act  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  The  presence  of  car- 
bon fkslitates  the  evaporation  of  chlorides  also,  but  that  which 
remains  is  still  a  powerful  means  of  oxidation. 

The  oxidizing  operation  by  smelting  is  always  imperfect, 
that  is,  all  the  volatile  substances,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  phosphorus,  are  never  removed  entirely,  and  the 
metal  is  obtained  gradually.  The  presence  of  the  volatilQ  mat- 
ter serves  in  part  to  liquefy  the  slags.  By  these  means,  copper, 
lead,  antimony  and  a  few-  other  metab  may  be  obtained;  but 
when  it  is  an  object  to'producc  all  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  an  ore,  every  particle  of  sulphur,  &c.,  should  be  removed,  and 
the  mineral  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  before  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  reducing  operation  with  carbon, 

Reducing. ■"^h.Q  means  employed  for  obtaining  metals  from 
oxides,  and  other  compounds,  are  so  extensive  and  varied,  and  the 
apparatus  so  well  adapted  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view, 
that  speculations  on  this  subject  are  the  most  interesting  of  all 
branches  of  industry  to  which  intellect  may  be  applied.  As  re- 
marked before,  this  is  a  simple  operation.  Conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples developed  by  chemistry,  the  mmeral  may  require  water 
for  solution  or  heat ;  but  as  the  composition  of  minerals  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  the  means  employed  are  of  course  equally  so. 
The  heat  ranges  from  the  boiling  point  of  water  to  the  high- 
est attainable.  The  means  of  reduction  are,  metals,  and  to 
some  extent  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  carbon,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matter. 

By  Metah. — If  we  put  into  a  fluid  solution  of  sulphurets,  ar- 
eeniurets,  or  oxides,  a  metal  which  has  more  affinity  for  sulphur, 
oxygen,  arsenic,  &c,,  than  one  of  the  metals  in  solution,  the 
latter  is  precipitated,  and  the  first  assumes  its  position  in  the 
fluid  mass,  provided  it  is  soluble.    If  it  is  not  soluble  it  will  still 
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absorb  the  substance  for  which  it  has  most  affinity  from  the  met- 
al, and  float  upon  the  reduced  metal,  provided  the  latter  is  heavier 
and  both  have  little  affinity  for  each  other.  This  operation  must 
be  conducted  with  ail  the  niceties  of  a  chemical  experiment. 
When  aulphuret  of  lead  or  antimony  is  melted,  and  pure  metalho 
iron  is  placed  ia  contact  with  it,  the  iron  wiU  absorb  the  sulphur 
from  these  metals  and  produce  them  in  their  pure  condition. 
Lead  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  iron,  the  metal  produced  is  there- 
fore pure.  Antimony  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  ia  larger  than  merely  to  alsorb  the  sulphur, 
it  will  combine  with  iron  and  form  an, alloy.  In  the  first  case  it 
does  no  harm  if  more  iron  is  .used  than  ia  required,  but  in  the 
latter  it. is  injurious  to  the  metal  which  is  to  be  reduced.  The 
quantity  of  the  substance  used  for  Hberating  metal  from  its  com- 
binations is  here  of  equal  importance  as  in  chemistry,  and  the 
same  laws  are  applied ;  the  quantity  increases  the  affinity.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  is  present  in  copper  ores,  we  may  succeed 
in  obtaining  almost  all  the  copper ;  but  when  httle  iron  is  in  the 
slag,  the  copper  has  such  affinity  for  either  volatile  matter  or  silex, 
that  a  large  per  centage  remains  in  the  slags,  which  can  be  recov- 
ered only  by  heavy  expense.  In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  we 
are,  therefore,  to  consider  the  affinities  anH  also  the  amount  of  the 
mass. 

By  Ocddes.— When  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  is  melted, 
and  we  add  to  it  a  sulphuret^of  a  metal,  whose  basis  melts  below 
the  heat  of  the  alkaline  sulphuret,  and  whoso  sulphuret  is  not 
soluble  in  the  alkali,  we  obtain  a  certain  portion  of  the  metal, 
and  often  the  whole  of  it.  Ziuo  blende,  galena,  and  the  sulphu- 
rets  of  the  fusible,  metals,  form  pure  metals  which  separate;  but 
iron  or  copper  pyrites  form  no  metal,  because  they  do  not  melt 
in  that  heat,  and  remain  ■  either  as  oxides  or  sulphureta  in 
the  solution.  Sulphurets  ofgold,  platinum,  or  silver,  do  not  pro- 
duce metals,  but  when  lead  is  present  a  part  of  these  metals  may 
be  obtained.  The  sulphureiis  of  arsenic  and  tin  do  not  form  met- 
als, because  these  combinations  as  well  as  their  oxides  are  soluble 
in  alkalies,  .The  same  law  which  ia  here  applied  to  potash  and 
soda,  is  applicable  to  the  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  oxides 
when  these  form  fluid  slags.  Lime  wfll  effectually  reduce  the 
sulphuret  of  any  metal,  but  as  the  heat  by  which  it  melts  is  very 
high,  we  can  produce  only  those  metals  which  do  not  evaporate 
at  that  heat.     If  the  vapors  of  the  metal  are  equally  valuable  with 
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the  melted  metal,  such  as  quicksilver  and  zinc,  we  reduce  sulphu- 
rets  hy  the  use  of  lime  successfully.  When  lime  ia  used  to  ex- 
cess in  reducing  sulphuret  of  iron,  tlie  latter  may  be  ireed  from 
sulphur  almost  entirely.  In  the  same  manner,  protoxide  or  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  acts  upon  galena ;  if  the  iron  predominates 
and  hecomes  fluid  at  so  low  a  heat  as  not  to  evaporate  the  lead, 
all  the  lead  may  be  obtained.  The  apphcation  of  these  principles 
is  extremely  important  in  metallurgy,  and  it  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  is  commonly  paid  to  it.  Oxides  of  metala  cannot  be 
reduced  by  other  oxides,  unless  the  higher  oxidization  of  a  new- 
ly formed  oxide  is  more  soluble  than  the  previous  one.  When 
oxide  of  lead  or  of  tin  is  cast  into  an  alkaline  silicate  of  iron, 
some  metal  is  produced ;  this  is  not  because  the  higher  oxidiza- 
tion of  iron  causes  the  slag  to  be  more  fluid,  but  because  some  of 
the  iron  may  be  more  highly  oxidized  without  interfering  with 
the  fluidity  of  the  cinder ;  the  addition  of  some  oxide  of  lead 
which  remains,  causes  it  to  be  more  fluid,  or  at  least  retain  its 
fluidity. 

Carbon. — Of  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  metallurgist, 
carbon  ia  the  most  available  fox  reduction.  It  is  of  httle  use  in 
reducing  chlorides,  sulphurets,  and  arseniurets — ^for  these  metals 
are  necessary;  but  as  most  minerals  are  in  the  form  of  oxides, 
and  carbon  is,  in  the  high  heat  required,  a  strong  agent  in  re- 
moving oxygen,  it  is  generally  applied.  Hydrogen  is  also  an 
effective  means  of  reduction ;  but  as  its  compound,  water,  oxidizes 
hot  metal  readily,  and  as  the  heat  by  which  it  operates  is  gene- 
rally too  low  to  melt  the  metal,  its  apphcation  is  extremely 
limited.  Hydrogen  is  employed  in  some  eases,  in  its  combina- 
tions with  carbon,  to  reduce  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  tin,  or  zinc ; 
but  it  is  then  used  to  a  very  limited  extent,  such  as  the  small 
quantity  which  is  present  in  the  coal  employed,  whether  bitu- 
minous mineral  coal  or  soft  charcoal.  This  gas  has  in  many 
cases  a  decided  influence  on  the  smelting  operation,  as  we  shall 
see ;  and  it  is  mostly  removed  by  charring  that  fuel  which  con- 
tains hydrogen  to  an  injurious  extent.  Carbon  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  reduction  of  oxides  in  consequence  of  its  volatile 
compounds  with  oxygen,  and  its  harmless  combinations  with  the 
metal  produced.  The  results  of  the  deoxidizing  operation,  that 
is,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  extremely  volatile,  and 
escape  without  any  injury  to  the  slags,  or  the  metal  produced. 
When  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  oxidized  ore,  and  there 
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is  no  other  oxygen  present  but  tliat  in  the  ore,  it  will  be  forced 
to  combine  with  that.  When  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  ore  13 
exposed  to  fire,  no  combination  between  the  ore  and  carbon  can 
ensue,  because  both  are  rigid  and  the  particles  cannot  move ;  and 
as  motion  is  indispensable  in  any  chemical  operation,  no  combi- 
nation between  carbon  and  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  could  happen, 
unless  one  or  the  other  was  made  fluid  by  heat.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  always  some  air,  particularly  oxygen,  in  the  pores 
of  charred  coal — also  in  the  pores  of  ore ;  this  oxygen  is  at  liberty 
to  move  and  will  combine  with  carbon,  and  as  carbon  is  suf&- 
clently  abundant  the  combination  formed  is  carbonic  oxide. 
This'  gas  will  combine  with  another  portion  of  oxygen  where  it 
finds  such  at  a  .suf&ciently  high  heat;  and  inasmuch  as  the  ore 
nearest  to  it  is  hot,  the  gas  will  absorb  oxygen  from  the  ore  and 
escape  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The  ore  thus  deprived  of 
oxygen  produces  metal.  This  explanation  may  serve  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  metals  readily  part  with  their  oxygen,  but  it  is 
not  suf&cient  to  explain  the  reduction  of  metals  which  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and  even  melt  with  their  oxides.  I"or 
these  reasons  the  refractory  metals  are  smelted  with  fluxes,  which 
cause  the  ores  to  become  fluid,  and  in  this  manner  they  are 
brought  in  close  contact  with  the  coal.  The  use  of  fluxes  is,  there- 
fore, not  confined  to  the  absorption  of  foreign  matter ;  it  is  highly 
valuable  in  accelerating  the  smelting  operation.  I'or  this  reason 
we  see  the  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
reduced  very  readily ;  because  the  oxides  themselves,  or  mixed 
with  fluxes,  form  fusible  slags  which  readily  flow  over  the  carbon 
and  cause  a  close  contact  between  it  and  the  oxygen. .  Tin,  zincj 
iron,  chromium,  and  manganese,  are  not  easily  reduced,  because 
their  oxides  are  very  roiractory,  and  the  first  two  metals  evapo- 
rate in  that  heat  at  which  carbonic  acid  ia  formed  from  their 
oxides ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  soft  charcoal  or 
bituminous  coal  be  used  in  their  reduction.  Neither  the  oxides 
pf  the  other  metals,  nor  the  metals  themselves,  melt  readily;  but 
if  we  cause  the  oxides  to  become  more  fusible  by  adding  fluxes, 
and  the  metals  by  alloying  them  with  a  substance  which  makes 
them  fusible,  we  may  produce  either  of  these  metals  very  readily. 
The  reduction  in  most  eases  takes  place  previous  to  melting — and 
it  is  in  fact  not  necessary  that  the  ore  should  be  melted  before  re- 
duction ensues ;  but  if  it  should  be,  it  facilitates  the  formation  of 
metal. 
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The  doctrine  that  carbonic  oside  is  the  agent  in  tlie  j 
of  reduction  ia  not  objectionable,  so  far  as  those  metals  are  con- 
cerned which  are  not  oxidized  by  carbonic  acid,  and  wMcb  do 
not  absorb  carbon.  'This  theory  does  not,  therefore,  apply  gen- 
erally. Some  metals  decompose  carbonic  acid — they  cannot  be 
reduced  by,  it  or  in  its  presence;  others  again  absorb  carbon, 
which  neither  carbonic  acid  nor  the  carbonic  oxide  can  afford ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  hypothetical  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  order  to  explain  the  carbonized  state  of  some 
metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  manganese  and  others.  The  combinar 
tion  of  carbon  and  metals  appears  to  be  in  most  cases  a  mere  me- 
chanical mixture,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  affinity  of 
metals  for  carbon  is  so  strong  as  to  decompose  carbonic  oside, 
"We  shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  referring  to  a  particular  case 
in  which  carbon  is  of  peculiar  effect,-  namely,  that  of  iron.  When 
iron  ore  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace,  it  is. found  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  almost  impossible  to  manufacture  gray  iron  from  mag- 
netic ore,  when  not  roasted  or  oxidized  previous  to  smelting.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  gray  iron  by  smelting  silicates  of  any  kind, 
such  as  forge  cinders  or  puddling-fiirnace  slag.  If  only  the 
presence  of  carbonic  oxide  was  required,  these  forma  of  iron  ore 
ot^ht  to  furnish  gray  iron  as  well  as  any  other  ore,  for  the  ore  ia 
constantly  in  contact  with  that  gas  and  with  pure  carbon  also. 
"We  explain  this  by  referring  to  the  compact  form  of  the  ore. 
All  the  ores  which  are  compact  are  reduced  by  the  carbon  acting 
on  the  exterior  particles. of  the  lumps.  The  metal  formed  being 
fluid,  runs  off  by.accmniilating  into  a  body,  which  is  in  that  form 
not  accessible  to  carbon,  or  capable  of  forming  any  compound 
with. other  matter,  because  the  points  of  attraction-  and  contact 
are  wanting.  No  matter,  however,  what  the  rationale  of  thia 
phenomenon  may  be,  the  fact  is  generally  known.  Porous  iron 
ores — spongy  hydrates — are  the  most  suitable  to  produce  gray 
iron — ^in  fact,  they  produce  it  as  a  necessary  consequence' of  their 
form.  If  the  latter  was  not  the  cause^  this  ore  would  be  as  little 
suited  to  form  grayironasany  other,for  it  is  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  specular  ore,  containing  generally,  however,  more  impurities 
than  the  latter ;  still  it  is  very  difdcult  to  make  gray  iron  of 
specular  ore,  and  in  fact  of  every  kind  ofeompact  ore,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  composition.  Compact  ore  may.be  either  per- 
fectly pure,  or  very  impure.;  neither  condition  renders  it  suitable 
to  form  gray  iron.     If  iron,  or  its  compounds,  are  in  a  porous 
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eondition,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  eonihining  them 
with  carbon.  Wo  eoncIu.de,  therefore,  that  carbon  penetrates 
into  the  pores  of  ore  and  metal  in  a  solid  form ;  for  it  ia  evident 
tliat  spaces  are  required  to  bring  particles  of  cajhon  in  contact 
with  particles  of  ore,  or  the  compact  ores  wonld  form  gray  iron 
quite,  as  well  as  porous  ores. 

If  porosity  of  the  ore  or  metal  is  an  essential  condition  of 
carbonizing  it,  then  it  is  evident  that  carbonic  oxide  gas  cannot 
have  the  power  of  conveying  solid  carbon  to  the  metal,  for  that 
gas  will  penetrate  less  porous  bodies  than  iron  ores  of  a  compact 
form,  "When  carbonic-oxide  ■  gaa  is  the  agent,  .it  will  carbonize 
iron  wherever  it  finds  it  in  a  proper  condition ;  for  if  it  is  fluid, 
all  the  requisite  of  combination'  are  presented.  Still,  we  Know 
by  experience  that  pure  carbonic  oxide  wUl  not  carbonize  iron  ia 
the  converting  box  of  the  steel  manufacturer ;  it  reqnires  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  solid  carbon  and  solid  iron  to  form  a  carburet. 
Iron  may  be  carbonized  and  decarbonized  when  in  a  fluid  state, 
but  the  operation  is  extremely  slow,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
happen  in  a  blast-ftimace  where  the  melted  metal  sinks  down  into 
the  hearth  rapidly.  We'  assume,  therefore,  which  assumption  ia 
supported  by  experiment,  that  carbon  in,  a  solid  form  ia  deposited 
in  the  pores  of  the  ore  before  it  is  melted,  and  that  in  melting 
the  cohesion  of  the  metal  brings  the  carbon  into  so  close  contact 
with  the  metal  as  to  force  it  into  its  pores  and  effect  a  union. 
The  carbonizing  of  iron  in  the  converting  box  presents  no  ob- 
jection to  this  theory,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

When  carbon  is  present  in  the  ore  before  it  ia  melted,  how 
does  it  get  there  ?  how  i^  it  deposited  in  that  form?  Oarbonic 
oxide  cannot  deposit  carbon,  for.  it  flnds  abundance  of  oxygen 
in  the  ore  to  combine  with,  and  will  naturally  form  carbonic 
acid.  But  supposing  carbonic  oxide  was  decomposed  in  the 
pores  of  the  ore,  the  result  must  be  carbonic  acid  in  all  cases, 
which  is  evidently  not  the  fhct  in  the  blast-furnace,  for  we  find 
the  latter  filled  with  carbonic  oxide  nearly  to  its  top  ;  at  least  so 
far  down  as  any  carbonic  acid  is  formed  no  perceptible  alteration 
is  observed  in  the  ore.  Jrom  the  lowest  point  where  carbonic 
acid  ceases,  downwards,  the  effect  of  carbon  commences,  the  ec 
mentation  of  ore  goes  on,  and  still  there  is  little  or  no  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  furnace,  A  cold  plate  is  blackened  when  held  over 
the  flame  of  a  clear  burning  candle ;  solid  carbon  is  deposited 
from  the  gaseous  solution  of  the  flame..   It  may  be  objected  to 
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tLis  parallel  example,  that  in  the  flame  of  oil  and  of  fat  there  is 
an  ahundance  of  hydrogen,  which  holds  carbon  in  solntion,  Maj 
not  carbonic  oxide  have  a  similar  effect  on  carbon  as  hydrogen 
when  at  a  high  heat  ?  The  solvent  power  of  this  gas  for  carbon 
may  be  very  faint,  existing  only  at  a  high  heat,  and  being  de- 
stroyed at  a  diminution  of  that  heat.  The  operations  of  the 
blast-fnmaco,  the  mode  in  which  the  blast  is  introduced,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ore  and  gas  in  the  furnace,  confirm  this  theory 
of  carbonizing  iron.  "We  shall,  in  subsequent  pages,  allude  to 
this  subject  again. 

Alloys, — ^If  we  adopt  the  foregoing  theory  for  combining  car- 
bon with  metals,  we  obtain  at  once  a  clear,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alloys,  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  metals  and  other  substances,  may  be  formed ;  and  as 
these  combinations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  metallur- 
gist, they  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  close  examination.  B 
is  not  only  the  combination,  but  also  the  separation  of  such  com- 
binations, which  are  of  interest.  The  above  demonstration  shows 
at  once  under  what  conditions  alloys  may  be  formed,  even  if  the 
affinities  and  other  relations  are  averse  to  any  combination.  We 
may  melt  pure  iron  and  arsenic  metal  together  as  long  as  we 
please,  no  union  of  the  two  can  be  effected ;  the  arsenic  evapo- 
rates before  the  iron  is  sufficiently  hot  for  its  combination.  But 
if  wo  heat  fine  iron  filings  and  arsenious  acid  with  carbon,  at  first 
gently,  we  may  melt  both  together  very  readily  and  obtain  an 
extremely  fusible  arseniuret  of  iron.  This  operation  is  still  more 
easOy  performed  if  we  heat  borings  of  gray  cast-iron  and  arseni- 
ous acid  together.  And  this  alloy  may  be  produced  in  any  form 
or  compound  which  we  choose,  if  we  mix  arsenious  acid,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  carbon  in  grains  together,  and  bring  the  various ,  par- 
ticles in  close  contact  before  heating,  by  moistening  the  mixture 
with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  drying  the  whole 
before  smelting,  A  very  slight  heat  will  melt  this  alloy,  and  all 
the  iron  in  the  mixture  is  readily  obtained  under  a  cover  of  car- 
bon. The  most  re&actory  metals  may  thus  be  made  fusible,  and 
obtained  from  their  ores,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
produced  depends  on  the  arrangement  which  we  have  made  be- 
fore smelting  is  commenced.  Chromium  is  very  refractory,  but 
if  we  mix  its  oxide  with  carbon  and  a  little  phosphoric  acid,  and 
moisten  the  mixture  with  an  alkaline  solution,  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  ingredients  into  close  contact  before  smelting,  we  obtain 
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chTomiam  at  a  low  heat  in  a  perfect  button,  which  is  of  course 
adulterated  by  phosphorus.  Ifc  is  extremely  tedious  to  reduce 
potash  so  as  to  obtain  potassium,  in  a  pure  form,  but  there  ia  not 
the  slighteafc  difficulty  in  combining  antimony  with  potassium  to 
a  large  extent ;  and  if  it  was  an  object  to  produce  potassium  on  a 
large  scale,  some  meaus  may  be  devised  to  separate  the  two 
metals.  These  relations  show  distinctly  by  what  means  and 
modes  combinations  of  metals  and  other  substances,  or  metala 
among  themselves,  may  be  effected.  If  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
form  perfectly  pure  oxide  of  iron,  and  mix  it  with  perfectly  pure 
carbon,  and  exclude  any  other  matter,  such  as  silex,  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mixture,  steel  might  thus  be  formed  to  per- 
fection. But,  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  iu  thus  producing 
steel  is  the  absence  of  all  other  matter  except  pure  carbon  and 
pure  oxide  of  iron,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  possibility  of 
producing  good  steel  by  these  meang,  because  on  a  large  scale 
neither  oxide  of  iron  nor  carbon  can  be  obtained  sufficiently  pure. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  produce  metallic  iron  in  that  form  in 
which  it  has  the  least  impurities, — ^that  is,  pure  wroughtriron, — 
and  cement  it  in  such  a  manner  that  other  substances  than  those 
which  are  volatile  cannot  come  in  contact  so  as  to  penetrate  ita 
mass.  When  iron  melts  by  excess  qf  heat  in  the  converting 
bos,  it  is  changed  into  impure  cast-iron,  of  which  steel  cannot  be 
made ;  in  this  fluid  state  it  absorbs  so  much  siles  from  the  char- 
coal as  to  form  a  brittle  compound. 

When  metals  are  in  intimate  connection  with  other  matter, 
they  are  in  the  best  state  to  form  new  compounds.  When  an  al- 
loy ia  melted  and  mixed  with  another  alloy,  or  a  compound, 
the  particles  will  combine  according  to  their  predisposition; 
elective  affinity  is  quite  as  active  here  as  in  any  chemical  pro- 
cess performed  under  different  circumstances.  When  melted 
galena  is  passed  over  red-hot  pure  iron,  metallic  lead  and  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  is  produced ;  and  when  fluid  carburet  of  iron 
(gray  cast-iron)  is  poured  into  fluid  litharge,  iron  and  metallic 
lead  are  produced.  When  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  is  mixed  with 
melted  iron,  the  latter  will  combine  ^with  the  tin  and  separate  the 
lead.  Gray  cast-iron,  mixed  with  a  silicate  of  iron,  will  reduce 
BO  much  of  the  oxide  of  iron  as  its  carbon  indicates ;  this  opera- 
tion ia  often  accidentally  performed  in  the  puddiing-fiimace  of 
the  iron  works. 

From  these  speculatioDS  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  great  impor- 
20 
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tance  of  the  composition  of  the  slags  for  the  purity  of  the  metals 
produced.  In  all  smelting  operations,  alags  must  be  formed  in 
order  to  remove  the  impnritiea  of  the  ore ;  and  when  carbon  or 
any  other  substance  is  combined  with  the  metal  produced,  and  that 
may  be  retained  in  the  cinder  when  the  metal  passes  through  it 
in  most  cases  the  carbon,  &c.,  will  change  places  with  some  sub 
stance  in  the  slag.  The  metal  is  thus  ■winlterated  with  the  sub 
sfence  taken  from  the  slag.  This  subject  la  of  extreme  impoi 
tance,  and  we  shall  refer  to  it  whenever  occasion  demands 

Separatioii  by  Weight. — In  reducing  metals  from  their  orei,  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  operator  to  form  globules  an  I  tt  the 
same  time  form  such  spaces,  through  which  they  may  descend  In 
a  ndxture  of  ore  and  carbon,  if  the  latter  is  =(o  fine  as  to  pre\  ent  the 
descent  of  the  metal,  this  may  be  perfeUly  ibduL-ed,  and  still  no 
accumulation  ensues ;  this  happens  particularly  when  an  excess 
of  carbon  is  used,  and  as  this  is  inevitable  in  large  operations,  it 
is  advantageous  to  select  the  coals  in  coarse  parts.  The  larger 
these  globules,  the  size  of  which  is  facDitated  by  coarse  carbon,  the 
faster  their  descent  will  be.  When  small  globules  reach  a  ma^ 
of  fluid  slag,  and  are  too  small  to  penetrate  it,  they  wiR  remain 
on  its  surface,  and  even  may  be  suspended  within  the  body  of 
it.  This  phenomenon  happens  frequently  at  blast-furnaces; — 
it  may  be,  at  those  for  smelting  lead,  copper  or  iron;  a  stiff 
slag  will  always  retain  metal  in  round  grains,  which  is  often 
found  to  amount  to  a  considerable  portion  of  all  which  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  slags  are  thrown  away,  this  metal  is  entirely  lost ; 
but  it  may  be  recovered  by  pounding  and  washing  the  slags.  At 
iron  furnaces  this  loss  amounts  in  an  average  to  five  per  cent., 
often  more ;  it  is  considerable  at  copper  and  lead'  furnaces,  and 
in  fact  cannot  be  avoided  in  any  smelting  operation.  The  larger 
the  globules  of  metal,  the  less  are  they  liable  to  be  retained  by 
the  slag.  It  is  therefore  disadvantageous  to  use  too  small  coal, 
or  form  a  stiff,  tenacious  slag. 

j?/cr^s.— The  form  of  slags,  their  fluidity  and  composition,  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  metallurgist,  that  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  this  subject.  In  previous  pages  we  have 
alluded  to  it,  so  far  as  assays  are  concerned,  and  shall  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  substances 
of  which  slags  are  formed  are  chiefly,  silex,  as  the  acid,  and  the 
metalhc  oxides  as  bases  or  alkahes.  Besides  sdex,  we  find, 
however,  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  fluorine,  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  and  others  in  the  slags ;  also  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus. The  alkalies  are  chiefly,  oxide  of  iron,  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, lead,  and  copper ;  the  alkaline  earths  are  clay,  and  such 
fisedaltaliea  as  are  brought  into  the  mixture  accidentally,  either 
by  the  ore  or  by  the  fael.  The  substanees  which  are  added  to 
an  ore,  in  order  to  separate  the  metal,  are  fluxes,  of  which  the 
number  is  very  limited,  because  considerations  of  economy  com- 
pel the  smelter  to  confine  his  selections  to  a  small  number  of 
minerals  and  artificial  ingredients.  The  most  common  fluxes 
in  use  are  limestone,  osides  of  iron,  and  iron  pyrites ;  silieiouB 
or  ferruginous  slates  and  shales ;  clay ;  fluor  spar ;  black  man- 
ganese ;  common  salt ;  and  a  few  other  substances. 

FusiUlity  of  Slags. — The  degree  of  heat  at  which  slags  melt 
is  very  different  for  different  compositions,  and  ranges,  aa  re- 
marked before,  between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the  high- 
est attainable  heat.  When  it  is  the  object  to  liq^uify  silex,  the 
only  agents  by  which  to  do  it  effectually  are  potash,  soda,  lime, 
oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese.  The  presence  of 
phosphoric  acid  or  chlorine  will  not  add  to  the  capacity  of 
these  substances  for  dissolving  silex,  but  as  their  combinations 
with  metals  are  very  fusible,  they  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
slag;  this  alludes  particularly  to  those  slags  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  metallic  oxides.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ob- 
ject to  dissolve  silex  by  any  such  acid,  but  to  cause  the  bases  to 
be  more  fluid,  and  by  that  means  compel  the  imperfectly  dissolv- 
ed silex  to  float  more  freely  in  the  slags.  The  application  of 
other  acids  than  sdex  is  limited  to  low  heats  only,  because  .they 
generally  evaporate  before  certain  combinations  or  reduetiona 
can  be  effected.  Protoxide  of  iron  is  the  substance  most  gener- 
ally used  for  dissolving  silex,  not  because  of  its  fusibility,  but 
because  it  can  be  obtained  abundantly  in  every  place,  its  cheap- 
ness being  the  cause  of  its  general  use.  Lime  is  next  in  importance 
to  oxide  of  iron  as  a  fliix,  but  it  does  not  form  quite  as  fusible  a 
slag  with  silex  aa  iron  or  manganese ;  and  metals  which  cannot 
bear  a  high  beat,  cannot  be  fluxed  by  means  of  Hme,  magnesia, 
day,  and  sinular  substances.  The  fusibflity  of  sulphureta  is  in 
many  instances  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  form  slags,  but  these 
cannot  dissolve  silex,  and  so  far  as  the  latter  substance  is  remov- 
ed by  sulphurets,  it  is  only  by  its  being  suspended  in  the  flnid 
mass  and  rendered  more  fluid.  Yet,  all  these  heterogeneous  sub- 
s  may  be  united  in  a  slag  and  form  a  perfectly  fluid  mass; 
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and  it  is  an  important  fact  to  be  known  in  metallurgical  operation's, 
that  all  compounds  are  more  fusible  tlian  single  elements,  and  all 
slags  increase  in  fusibility  as  tbetr  number  of  elements  increase. 
This  relates  to  metals  and  alloys  as  well  as  to  slags ;  and  on  this 
principle  all  operations  must  be  conducted. 

Lime  and  sUex  are  not  very  easily  melted ;  clay  and  silex 
show  hardly  any  signs  of  melting ;  but  lime,  clay  and  sUexmelt 
very  readily  together.  Protoxide  of  iron  and  silex  form  a  ft^i- 
ble  slag,  but  when  manganese,  or'  lime,  or  soda,  or  potash  is 
added,  the  fusibility  of  the  slag  is  remarkably  augmented.  In  all 
cases,  the  fusibility  of  a  compound  of  various  slags  is  greater 
than  the  mean  fiisibihty  of  the  whole,  when  considered  as  melted 
by  themselves.  If  a  compound  of  lime  and  silex  melts  at  3000°, 
that  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  sdex  at  2000",  and  that  of  a  silicate 
of  oxide  of  lead  at  1000°,  the  mean  heat  of  the  three,  by  "which 
they  -will  melt  when  mixed  together,  is  not  ^ooofBixiQ+iooo  ^  ^OOO^, 
as  their  various  degrees  indicate,  but  it  may  be  only  1500°,  and 
in  this  case  even  lower  than  that.  The  greater  the  number  of 
elements  in  a  slag,  the  more  fusible  it  becomes  ;■  it  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  smelting  operations  to  multiply 
the  Mnd  of  ores ;  this  produces  fusible  slags  and  fusible  metals. 
In  smelting  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  all  other  metals,  these  rules 
are  very  well  known  by  experienced  smelters,  and  attended  to ; 
still  they  are  not  so  much  observed  at  the  furnaces  as  they  should 
be.  As  foreign  matter  has  a  decided  influence  upon  some  metals, 
it  requires  extreme  caution  in  the  selection  of  fluxes  for  certain 
Mnds  of  metal.  A  ilus  which  contains  phosphorus  will  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  quahty  of  lead,  but  does  great  harm 
to  iron,  less  to  copper,  and  none  at  all  to  silver  or  gold.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  in  an  iron  ore  causes  cast-iron  to  be  very  short 
and  hard,  but  it  has  a  beneflcial  influence  in  making  wrought- 
iron ;  this  substance  cannot  be  removed  from  silver  but  by  a 
tedious  refining  process ;  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  with  lead, 
Sidphur  is  very  injurious  to  iron  and  copper,  but  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  lead ;  silver  and  gold  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
its  presence.  The  selection  of  fluxes  must  be,  therefore,  made 
with  some  discrimination  and  judgment  in  these  respects. 

Slags  should  be  as  fusible  as  the  metal  which  is  to  be  smelt- 
ed with  their  assistance.  If  they  are  more  refractory  than  the 
metal,  the  slag  causes  it  to  assume  a  heat  by  which  more  or  less  of 
it  is  evaporated.     The  slags  must  be  so  compounded  that  the  flux 
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wbieh  is  added  to  tte  ore  lias  more  affinity  for  the  foreign  mat- 
ter than  for  tlie  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  the  metal  itself,  ■which  is 
to  be  produced.  In  the  mean,  time  the  new  compound  formed 
by  the  flux  and  the  foreign  matter  ought  to  be  more  fusible  than 
the  metal,  so  as  to  float  down  before  the  metal  is  perfectly  melted, 
lu  some  instances,  namely,  in  those  where  the  metal  is  to  be  car- 
bonized, this  rule  is  not  applicable,  for  it  invariably  removes  the 
carbon  from  the  metal.  By  means  of  such  a  fluid  slag  any  kind 
of  impurities  may  be  removed,  from  the  metal  when  properly  at- 
tended to.  Another  advantage  of  a  fusible  slag  is  the  saving  of 
fliel,  for  in  this  instance  there  is  no  need  of  raising  the  heat  beyond 
the  melting  point  of  the  metal. 

Learned  men  have  demonstrated  that  certain  quantities  of 
particular  matter  are  rec^uired  to  form  the  most  fusible  compound. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  laws  regulate  the  formation  of 
slags,  which  have  evidently  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  results  of 
metallurgical  operations,  but  in  smelting  we  cannot  pretend  to 
the  niceties  of  the  laboratory,  and  ifc  is  CLuite  sufficient  if  we  ap- 
proaah  the  laws  strictly  regulating  this  subject.  When  a  slag  is 
tough  and  tenacious  it  requires  an  altah  to  make  it  more  fluid ; 
and  if  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  inclined  to  chill,  it  requires  an  acid  to 
flus  it.  In  many  cases  the  addition  of  other  slags,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  quantity,  causes  the  slag  to  be  more  fusible,  and  affords 
at  the  same  time  a  protection  to  the  metal.  We  shall  speak  more 
particularly  on  this  subject  in  the  various  places  on  smelting  met- 
als, but  wiU  here  allude  to  a  few  iacts  which  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  composition. 

A  slag  taken  from  a  blast  furnace  for  smelting  iron,  and  which 
was  composed  of  50  silex,  17  alumina,  30  lime,  and  S  protoxide 
of  iron,  melted  by  2576° ;  but  when  the  ingrediente  forming  this 
slag  were  put  together,  finely  powdered  and  mixed,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  required  3400°  to  form  a  slag  of  them.  This 
shows  how  much  more  heat  is  required  to  melt  a  crude  mixture, 
than  to  taelt  a  compound  in  which  the  particles  are  already  ar- 
ranged. It  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  when  the  flux  or  a  part 
of  the  flux  is  soluble  in  water,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  so  as  to 
bring  it  and  the  ore  in  close  contact  before  exposing  them  to  the 
influence  of  heat.  Another  composition  of  iron  slags,  which  con- 
sisted of  58  silex,  6  clay,  2  protoxide  of  iron,  2  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 10  magnesia,  and  22  lime,  required  the  same  heat  as  above 
g  it,  namely,  3400°.     The  heat  by  which  it  was  .kept 
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in  fusion  was  also  similar  to  the  above,  namely,  2600°.  Slag 
from  a  lead  furnace,  wbich  was  held  in  a  fluid  condition  hj  a 
heat  of  2400°  req^uired  2650°  for  softening  the  ingredients  of  its 
composition.  That  sla^  was  composed  of  36'5  siles,  40'5  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  8'5  alumina,  4-  lime,  3"  magnesia,  7'5  oxide  of  lead. 
A  slag  from  a  copper  smelting  furnace,  for  crude  copper,  contained 
32-7  silex,  60-3  protoxide  of  iron,  7  alumina;  this  was  held  in  a 
fluid  state  by  2400°,  and  recLuired  2700°  for  melting  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  it  was  composed,  "We  see  here  that  the  smaller  the 
number  of  elements,  the  less  readily  a  mixture  melts. 

In  order  to  compare  the  above  degrees  of  heat  by  which  the 
slags  are  melted  and  kept  in  solution,  with  the  degrees  of  heat  by 
which  metals  melt,  we  annex  the  following :  gold  melts  by  2000°, 
sflver  by  1870°,  lead  630°,  cast  iron  2500°  to  3000°,  and  platina 
4580°. 

General  Befledions  mi  ISmeMng. — In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  in- 
sight into  smelting  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  each  pro- 
cess, and  each  part  of  that  process  and  observe  what  influence 
certain  causes  produce  upon  the  metal.  Here,  as  every  where,  it 
is  difficult  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause,  and  therefore  we  follow 
the  other  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions.  And  if  we  apply  the 
well-known  laws  of  chemistry,  with  due  regard  to  temperature, 
we  will  hardly  ever  fail  of  coming  to  correct  conclusions  in  our 
experiments.  Of  the  metals,  copper  has  the  strongest  affinity  for 
sulphur ;  then  follow  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic. 
As  shown  here,  copper  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than 
iron,  and  still  copper  is  desulphuretted  by  iron,  simply  because 
of  the  mass  of  iron  present ;  if  the  latter  does  not  predominate, 
sulphur  cannot  be  removed  from  copper  by  iron.  This  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  for  disengaging  sulphur,  for  it  is  very  well  known 
that  affinity  is  increased  by  mass.  The  alkaline  earths  and  fixed 
alkalies  have  stfll  more  affinity  for  sulphur  than  these  metals ; 
and  still  they  cannot  remove  the  sulphur  from  most  of  these  met- 
als. Sulphurets  of  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  cannot  be  decomposed 
by  melted  potash,  at  least  no  metal  is  produced  to  any  extent ; 
galena  may  be  reduced  entirely  by  it.  The  reason  is,  that  metal- 
lic lead  is  more  fusible  than  its  sulphuret,  and  will  separate  at  a 
lower  heat  then  will  melt  the  latter  in  potash,  Sulphuret  of  cop- 
per, or  iron,  does  not  dissolve  in  potash.  The  latter  absorbs  some 
of  the  sulphur,  but  stOl  leaves  the  metals  with  so  much  remain- 
ing as  not  to  form  pure  metal.     If  the  copper  or  iron  were  more 
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fusible  than  the  aulplnzret  auspended  in  the  potash,  it  woiild  co- 
agulate, form  globules,  and  separate  in  the  metallic  stat«.  Seme 
metals  are  iiot  formed  of  sulphurets,  even  if  an  abundance  of 
alkali  is  present,  nntil  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Of  this  kind  are  lead,  copper,  tmd  some  others.  Lime  forms 
sulphates  of  lead,  and  lime  of  galena,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
metal  is  separated ;  but  if  carbon  'is  added  sufficient  to  decompose 
these  sulphates,  nearly  all  the  metal  may  be  obtained  from  ite 
aulphnret.  In  some  instances  the  fusibihty  of  two  united  sub- 
stances is  resorted  to  in  order  to  dissolve  the  one.  Sulphiixots 
are  not  soluble  in  chlorides,  neither  are  silicates,  phosphates, 
or  borates,  and  still  a  silicate  with  some  chloride  is  extremely 
fluid;  a  sulphuret  may  be  perfectly  : nixed  with  chloride  in 
the  heat  of  a  grate  iire ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  cooled  and 
water  poured  on,  both  separate.  The  cause  is  here  obvious :  sul- 
phurets and  chlorides,  are  both  soluble  in  heat,  but  not  iii  water, 
in  which  only  the  latter  is  dissolved ;  and  as  no  aiBnity  exists 
between  the  two,  both  separate  very  readily.  Still  this  compound 
performs  in  it  smelted  condition  all  the  services  of  a  slag.  Carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  no  solvent  for  any  sulphuret;  it  will  melt,  and  the 
sulphuret  will  melt ;  both  may  be  mixed  together,  but  no  decom- 
position ensues ;  but  if  carbon  is  introduced,  so  as  to  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  hberate  the  caustic  soda,  it  will  absorb  sulphur 
and  produce  metal,  in  many  cases  provided  the  metal  is  fusible 
in  the  heat  which  is  applied.  Copper  may  be  reduced  by  these 
means.  Iron  cannot  be  melted,  at  least  but  very  imperfectly, 
under  a  cover  of  potash  or  soda,  because  these  substances  will 
evaporate  before  the  metal  is  melted.  If  carbon  or  sulphnr  is 
present  in, the  iron,  we  may  succeed  somewhat  better,  but  still  im- 
perfectly. I^  however,  a  posphate  is  present,  either  in  the  iron 
or  in  the  flux,  and  also  carobn  sufficient  to  reduce  the  phosphate, 
iron  may  be  melted  easily  under  a  cover  of  potash  or  soda.  The 
metal  of  course,  which  is  the  result  of  this  operation,  is  very 
brittle,  and  a  phosphuret,  but  it  is  chiefly  iron.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  removing  any  quantity  of  impurities 
from  a  metal,  by  means  of  matter  which  has  more  affinity  for 
these  substances  than  the  metal  iteelf.  This  imphes  always  the 
condition  that  the  metal  should  be  fusible  at  the  same  degree  of 
heat,  or  nearly,  at  which  the  slag  is  fusible ;  also  that  it  shoidd  not 
evaporate  by  that  heat. 

m. — Metals  which  are  very  volatile  cannot  be  ad- 
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vantageoualy  smelted;  they  are  distilled,  and  ic  some  cases  sub- 
limation is  resorted  to.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
smelting  zinc,  under  a  cover  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  with 
carbon.  But  such  a  flux  is  expensive ;  and  when  not  closely  at- 
tended to  while  fluid,  the  loas  ia  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
metal  obtained.  It  is  for  these  reasons  found  to  be  cheaper  to 
mJTf  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  zinc  with  carbon,  and  distil  it ; 
or  to  mix  the  zinc  blende  with  iron,  and  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion. The  heat  applied  in  these  processes  is  by  far  higher  than 
it  is  in  smelting,  and  may  cause  the  use  of  ten  times  as  much 
fiiel ;  still,  it  is  asserted  tHat  distillation  is  cheaper  than  smelting. 
Mercury  is  frequently  produced  by  simple  sublimation,  without 
the  addition  of  flux  or  coal ;  so  also  is  arsenic.  But  in  most  in- 
stances, carbon  and  such  substances  as  decompose  the  ore,  are 
added  to  it. 

Befining. — The  methods  of  refining  metals  are  so  various  that 
a  fliU  description  of  them  must  be  postponed  to  the  third  part  of 
the  work :  a  mere  allusion  to  the  subject  is  here  sufficient. '  de- 
fining gold  and  sflver  is  done  in  large  or  small  reverberatory 
fiimaces,  of  which  the  bottom  forms  a  cupel.  Copper  or  lead  is 
refined  in  reverberatories  by  melting,  and  the  addition  of  fluxes. 
Tin  is  purified  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  also  in  iron  pots, 
being  stirred  by  wood  so  as  to  oxidise  its  impurities.  Zinc  is 
refined  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means.  Iron  is  re- 
fined in  charcoal  forges,  in  run-out  fires,  in  reverberatories,  and 
in  puddling  and  reheating  furnaces, 

lAqu^actwn. — This  is  a  delicate  operation,  but  it  is  of  great 
utility.  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  liquefaction.  If  the  ore  of  this 
metal  is  heated  with  proper  fluxes  and  in  a  proper  apparatus 
to  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  melt  the  bismuth  only,  it  will 
flow  out  from  the  ore,  and  form  metal  without  the  rocky  and 
foreign  matter  being  converted  into  a  fiisible  slag.  Antimony 
may  be  obtained  by  the  same  means,  and  in  fact  every  kind 
of  metal,  provided  the  remains  of  the  ore  do  not  melt  partially 
so  as  to  inclose  grains  of  metal  in  a  refi-actory,  pasty  cinder. 
As  a  mode  of  refining,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  separating  silver  item 
copper.  When  11  parts  of  lead  are  melted  with  S  parts  of  ar- 
gentiferous copper,  and  this  alloy  is  cooled  slowly,  the  lead  and 
silver  may  be  made  to  flow  out  from  the  copper  and  lead ;  and 
the  fluid  lead  thus  obtaiaed  contains  all  the  silver.  The  mode  of 
operation  in  this  case  is  generally  to  melt  lead  and  copper  per- 
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fectly,  then  cool  it  slowly.  The  copper  and  lead  alloy,  being  the 
most  refractory  of  the  compound,  will  crystallize  flrst,  and  the 
silver  and  lead  last.  When  this  combination  of  lead  and  silver, 
and  the  combination  of  lead  and  copper,  is  heated  in  a  proper  ap- 
paratus, the  first  will  flow  out  at  a  certain  heat  and  leave  the 
other,  which  remains  as  a  skeleton  of  the  form  of  the  whole  body 
of  alloy.  Impure  tin  is  refined  on  the  same  principle;  when  a 
pig  of  tin  is  laid  on  the  highest  part  of  the  sloping  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  gently  heated,  the  pure  tin  flows  out 
first,  and  leaves  behind  a  skeleton  of  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  which  do  not  melt  at  a  low  heat,  and  which  are  removed. 
This  principle  may  be  applied  for  the  separation  of  metals  by 
filtration ;  when,  for  instance,  alloy  is  brought  upon  a  body  of 
sand,  bone-ashes,  lime,  or  similar  matter,  and  melted,  the  moist 
fluid  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy  will  flow  out  first,  pass  through 
the  sand,  and  a  skeleton  of  the  refi-actory  metals  w.ill  remain. 

On/staUiBotion.— Most  of  the  metals  crystallize  readily ;  all  of 
them  crystallize  by  proper  treatments  Antimony  and  iron  are 
particularly  distinguished  for  their  power  of  crystallizatioii.  The 
alloys  of  metals  are  not  so  much  inclined  to  form  regular  bodies, 
at  least  not  at  the  same  degree  of  heat;  for  these  reasons  alloys 
may  be  separated  from  the  pure  metal.  The  fluid  metals  act 
here  on  the  same  principle  as  a  salt  dissolved  in  water.  This 
property  of  metals  and  alloys  has  led  to  a  refining  proee^  for 
silver,  which  deserves  more  than  passing  attention  in  our' country. 
When  argentiferoi^  lead  is  melted  and  then  slowly  cooled,  the 
pure  lead  will  sooner  crystalhae  than  the  alloy  of  silver  and  lead, 
and  a  part  of  the  pure  lead  may  be  gradually  removed  by  a 
skimmer,  or  drainer.  No  perfect  separation  ensues  here,  for  the 
coagulated  lead  still  contains  silver,  and  the  richer  the  alloy  the 
more  silver  is  contained  in  the  crystallized  lead.  Stni,  metal 
which  contains  but  10  ounces  of  sUver  in  a  ton  of  lead,  may  be 
concentrated  with  little  expense,  to  lead  of  80  oimees  of  silver 
per  ton.  When  these  principles  are  intelligently  applied,  much 
may  be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  refining  metals. 
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Fire-^oof  Material. — The  apparatus  in  which  smelting  or 
melting  operations  are  performed,  is  constructed  of  anct  materials 
aa  will  not  he  seriously  affected  either  by  the  heat  applied,  or 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  minerals  or  metals.  Besides  these 
conditions,  economy  is  generally  considered ;  but  we  find,  in  mose 
instances,  that  the  saving  of  first  expense  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration  where  fire-proof  material  is  in  question.  The  ma- 
terials used  as  fire-proo:^  are  sandstone,  clay  slatCj  shale,  talcose 
slate,  mica  slate,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  trap,  and  others,  aU 
of  which  are  found  native.  Most  of  the  fire-proof  material  used 
is  clay,  or  aluminous  sand,  kaolin,  and  day  slate,  which  are 
formed  into  bricks,  slabs,  or  blocks,  so  as  to  suit  particular  pur- 
poses. The  artificial  fire-proof  stone,  or  brick,  does  not  gene- 
rally resist  the  chemical  action  of  the  metallic  oxides  so  well  as 
native  material ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  compact  natiye 
rock,  where  the  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  to  be  resisted.  Bricks, 
when  well  made  and  of  good  material,  withstand  the  influence  of 
heat  very  well ;  and  in  all  cases  where  sudden  changes  of  heat 
are  expected,  fire-brick  must  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
material. 

Materials  which  are  considered  fire-proof  must  be  of  such,  a 
nature  as  to  resist  the  effect  of  heat,  that  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  reducing  influence  of  carbon  also.  Peroxide  of  iron  is 
proof  against  heat,  against  most  metallic  oxides,  and  also  resists 
silex  very  well,  but  it  does  not  resist  carbon;  when  the  latter 
substance  is  present,  or  even  its  compound  gases,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  forms  now  a  strong  alkali  for  any 
sUex  or  acid  which  may  happen  to  come  within  its  reach.  Silex, 
clay,  magnesia,  lime,  and  baryta,  are  substances  which  are  melted 
only  by  a  very  high  heat,  about  4000°,  which  is  not  required  in 
any  smelting  operation.  It  is  therefore  sufUcient  if  the  fire-proof 
stones  consist  chiefly  of  one  of  these  elements.  Their  combinations 
melt  more  readily  than  each  by  itself;  but  it  is  sufficient  when 
the  main  body,  the  bulk  of  the  stone,  is  formed  of  one  of  them. 

Native  Mre-proof  Material- — Quite  a  number  of  rocks,  slate, 
and  shale,  serve  the  purpose  of  refractory  stones.  Some  of  these 
are  so  perfect  as  not  to  require  more  labor  than  quarrying  and 
dressing ;  others  must  be  broken,  and  cemented  again  in  order 
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to  answer  the  purpose.  As  the  refractory  character  of  atones  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  fusibility  of  their  elements,  we  select  them 
in  most  cases  simply  with  reference  to  this  quality;  and  as  alu- 
mina, sUex,  magnegia,  or  lime,  are  fusible  only  at  a  degree  of 
heat  which  is  not  often  required  in  smelting  operations,  it  appears 
to  be  all-suf&cient,  in  order  to  secure  durability,  to  select  the 
most  convenient  form  of  these  articles.  This,  howerer,  is  not 
the  ease.  Pure  lime  is  extremely  refractory,  but  readily  fusible 
if  any  silex  is  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  and  as  all  fuel  con- 
tains siles,  the  simple  act  of  using  coal  or  wood  in  a  fomace 
built  of  the  best  kind  of  limestone,  will  soon  destroy  it.  In 
many  instances,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  limestone  is  ad- 
vantageous in  smelting  operations,  and  is  frequently  resorted 
to;  in  these  cases,  the  inner  walls  of  a  furnace  may  con- 
sist of  limestone,  because  the  sihcious  matter  of  fuel  and  ore  is 
absorbed  hj  the  flux,  and  httle  injury  is  done  to  the  walls.  Ee- 
flections  of  this  kind  generally  decide  the  selection  of  rocks  for 
flre-proof  material,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  Native  rocks  are 
not  often  found  to  he  of  similar  composition,  not  even  in  the 
same  locality,  for  which  reasons  the  selection  of  fire-proof  stone 
is  an  operation  which  miat  be  decided  by  actual  test.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  the  composition  of  sandstone,  cl^  slate,  mica 
slate,  talo  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  and  also  limestone,  varies  in 
different  localities,  and  often  in  the  small  compass  of  a  quarry. 

Sandstone. — When  sand,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
rocky  matter,  is  washed  down  in  streams  and  deposited  in  the 
beds  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  oceans,  and  when 
such  deposits  are  elevated  above  water,  or  become  dry  land,  the 
fine  particles  of  lime,  day,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  sulratances, 
which  adhere  to  the  particles  of  sand,  and  which  more  or  less 
fill  the  crevices  or  spaces  between  the  grains,  become  dry,  and 
form  in  the  mean  time  a  chemical  combination  with  the  sand. 
The  consequence  of  thia  close  and  intimato  contact  ibetween  these 
substances  of  opposite  electrical  qualities,  is  the  formation  of  sohd 
rock,  in  which  the  isolated  grains  of  quartz  are  held  together  by 
a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  cement.  The  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  sandstone  for  onr  purpose  consists  in  the  kind  of 
cement  and  the  quantity  of  it  If  the  cement  is  lime,  we  cannot 
expect  the  sandstone  to  be  very  refractory,  for  not  only  does 
eilex  melt  readily  with  lime,  but  the  stone  becomes  brittle  when 
1  to  fire.     Peroxide  of  iron  may  form  a  good  fire-proof 
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Btone  mth  silex,  provided  tlie  amount  of  iron  is  not  too  largt,*, 
say  not  more  than  five  per  cent.  Tie  red,  and  often  trown  sand- 
stone, of  tHe  Pennsylvania  anthracite  formation,  is  a  fire-proof 
stone  of  excellent  qualities.  This  stone  has  been  subjected  to  a 
slow  heat  in  the  earth,  which  cemented  its  particles  firmly  to- 
gether. The  best  cement  for  sand,  in  the  formation  of  sandstone, 
is  silex  itself,  and  the  resulting  rock  is  for  these  reasons  denomi- 
nated eihcious  sandstone,  in  contradistinction  from  calcareous, 
ferruginous,  or  argillaceous  sandstone.  Silex  is  soluble  in  pure 
water,  such  aa  rainwater ;  and  -when  such  a  solution  is  poured 
upon  a  bed  of  sand,  it  will  penetrate  and  combine  with  or  dissolve 
some  of  the  sand ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  soluble 
parts  are  retained  by  the  heavy  grains,  and  these  cannot  he 
moved,  the  soluble  silex  forming  a  gelatinous  cement  for  the 
grains  of  sand.  Sandstone  formed  in  this  manner  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  very  refi^actory,  and  hable  to  fracture  when  heat  is 
suddenly  applied.  Slowly  heated,  and  not  exposed  to  changes  of 
heat,  this  stone  forms  a  durable  hearth-stone  in  blast  furnaces. 
Stones  of  this  kind  are  frequently  found  in  the  bituminous  coal 
region,  and  used  as  hearth-stones.  In  many  respects  the  argilla- 
ceous, in  which  clay  forms  the  cement,  is  superior  to  the  silicious 
sandstone ;  this  refers  particularly  to  those  cases  where  a  change 
of  heat. is  inevitable.  Clay  does  not  form  a  strong  cement,  and 
such  stones  are  generally' found  to  be  soft  in  the  quarry,  but 
harden  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  or  heat.  These,  however, 
do  not  generally  resist  high  heat  so  well  as  silicious  sandstones, 
and  when  fluxes  come  in  contact  with  them  when  hot,  they  are 
soon  melted.  Sandstones  which  contain  spangles  of  mica,  or 
particles  of  pyrites,  or  which  are  colored  by  any  metallic  oxides, 
particularly  protoxides,  are  generally  not  fire-proof;  still  there 
are  instances  where  such  stones  are  used  to  advantage. 

In  the  selection  of  sandstones  for  hearth-stones  we  must  be 
guided  chiefly  by  experience.  Coarse-grained  stone,  such  as 
millstone  grit,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal  re- 
gions, is  generally  found  to  be  of  good  quahty.  The  coarse 
sandstone,  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  is  not  often 
adapted  to  resist  a  strong  heat  and  the  influence  of  fluxes,  be- 
cause its  cement  is  chiefly  lime,  clay,  and  iron.  In  these  upper 
strata,  the  fine-grained  stone  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  coarse 
grit.  Transition  sandstone,  or  old  red  sandstone,  is  generally 
found  to  be  durable,  particularly  those  kinds  in  which  grains  of 
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wMte  cinaitz  of  the  size  of  peas,  or  small  beans,  are  visible.  Sand- 
stone is  peculiarly  suitable  to  serve  as  a  fire-proof  atone ;  it  resists 
heat  to  a  higher  degree  than  almost  any  other  stone,  and  if  com- 
pact, it  is  less  attacked  by  fluxes  than  any  other  kind  of  rock ;  it  has, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  easily  quarried  and  cut  into  suehforms  as  are 
required. 

Sandstones  may  be  tested  by  acids  as  to  their  composition, 
but  the  result  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  is  of  no  practical 
use.  The  only  safe  test  is  that  by  heat  and  fluxes.  In  order 
to  investigate  the  refractory  quality  of  a  root,  a  fragment  of  it 
is  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  boiliag  water,  for  at  least  one  week,  or  longer,  after  ■which  it 
may  be  exposed  to  a  higher  heat.  The  latter  is  applied  in  a 
reveiberatory  furnace,  or  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  should  last  at 
least  for  four  or  five  consecutive  hours,  the  heat  being  gradually 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  iragraent,  after  being  gently 
cooled  and  broken,  must  show  a  compact  fracture,  not  vitrified  in 
any  part  in  the  interior ;  its  surface  may  be  glazed,  and  it  should 
not  have  lost  much  in  weight.  If,  after  heating  it,  the  interior  of 
the  stone  is  brittle,  porous,  and  friable,  or  if  it  is  vitrifled  and 
strongly  colored,  it  will  not  resist  the  influence  of  fluxes,  and  it 
may  be  considered  useless  for  resisting  high  temperatures.  Quartz 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of  heat,  and  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  subjected  to  them,  it  should  not  be  used ;  the  changes  of  heat 
caused  by  adding  fresh  fuel  it  cannot  resist.  Sandstone  is  there- 
fore useless  in  air-ftirnaces,  and  in  all  furnaces  which  are  subject  to 
alternate  charges  of  fuel,  or  drafts  of  cold  air,  such  as  puddling- 
fumaces,  the  top  of  blast-furnaces,  and  aU  refining  and  revei- 
beratory furnaces. 

Clay  arid  Clay-slate. — This  mineral  forms  extensive  rocks,  and 
often  whole  mountain  ridges ;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  silex  and 
clay,  but  is  never  free  from  metallic  oxides,  and  in  most  instances 
it  contains  carbon.  The  latter  substances  cause  it  to  be  fusible  at 
a  low  heat,  and  its  use  as  fire-proof  stone  is  therefore  very  limited. 

Slaty  Clay  is  found  in  the  regions  of  mineral  coal ;  it  forms 
a  most  valuable  substance  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks, 
which  are  in  fact  chiefly  composed  of  this  clay,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union.  The  most  valuable  deposits  of  this 
slaty  clay  appear  to  be  along  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  stiU  there  is  no  lack  of  it  throughout  the 
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western  coal  basin.  Good  fire-bricks  are  extensively  manttfao 
tuxed  of  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  in  its  raw  condition,  for  it  requires 
a  strong  fire  to  make  it  sufficiently  compact  for  adhering  together. 
Some  modifications  of  this  kind  of  slate,  when  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  siles,  and  is  stratified,  assuming  the  form  of  shale,  are 
used  as  fire-proof  stone  in  fiimaces,  under  steam-boilers,  rever- 
beratories,  or  at  the  top  of  blast-furnaces,  also  for  in-walls ;  but 
there  is  little  gained  in  its  application ;  fire-bncks  are  cheaper  in 
the  course  of  time,  because  they  last  longer  and  require  less 
repair. 

Clay. — This  substance  is  not  often  used  in  its  raw  state,  but 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  as  fire-proof  mortar.  Fire-clay 
is  recognized  by  its  color,  which  is  wHt«,  and  is  detained  after 
exposure  to  a  strong  fire.  Some  clays  will  change  their  color 
into  a  more  or  less  gray,  or  red,  on  being  calcined ;  these  are  not 
generally  very  refractory.  Good  clay,  when  fresh,  emits  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odor,  an  argillaeeous  smell;  it  also  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  when  the  former  is  dry  and  the  latter 
moist ;  but,  there  are  very  good  clays  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  show  neither  of  these  signs,  at  least  not  in  a  high  degree. 
The  ameU  depends  entirely  on  organic  matter,  for  which  clay 
has  great  affinity ;  it  emits  therefore  that  peculiar  smell,  although 
it  is  not  actually  necessary  that  oi^anic  matter  should  he  pre- 
sent in  the  clay;  breathing  upon  it  may  impart  it.  Clay  may 
contain  siles  chiefly,  and  be  a  good  fire-day ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  clay  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue  is  not  a 
fire-proof  clay.  The  sources  of  good  clay  are  feldspattic  rocks, 
and  as  the  latter  abound  all  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  is  no  want 
of  good  fire-clays.  Most  of  these  clays  are  definite  compounds 
of  silex,  alumina,  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  wa- 
ter, but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  clay  should  be  a  definite 
compound ;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  such  is  the  case  the  more 
refractory  it  is.  For  these  reasons  most  of  the  plastic  days 
are  mixed  with  sand,  or  pure  quartz,  previous  to  forming  bricks 
of  them.  Clay  may  be  assayed  and  its  composition  determined 
previous  to  its  application,  hut  such,  an  assay  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  scientific  man  than  to  the  metallurgist.  In  some  cases, 
the  elements  of  composition  have  an  influence  on  the  results 
of  the  smelting  operation.  We  shall  allude  to  this  hereafter. 
The  same  test  which  is  used  for  sandstone,  is  applied  here. 
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Good  clay  must  slirint  uniformly,  not  craok  in  drying,  and 
form,  after  exposure  to  a  strong  Heat,  a  compact  solid  mass, 
neith.er  vitrified  nor  brittle.  The  mixing  and  tempering  of  day 
haa  a  decided  influence  on  its  refractive  qualities,  and  good 
machinery  and  good  furnaces  are  required  to  form  good  fire- 
brick. ■  Some  clays  are  plastic,  that  is,  they  may  be  moulded 
with  great  facility  into  any  shape,  which  they  will  retain  in 
drying  and  baking.  This  quality  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  soluble  silex,  and  hydrated  clay;  anhydrous 
silex  is  not  plastic.  However  valuable  this  quality  of  clay  may 
be  to  the  potter  and  manufacturer  of  porcelain,  it  is  of  little  use 
to  the  metallurgist ;  all  we  want  is,  that  clay  should  form  a  com- 
pact, hard  substance,  which  resists  fire ;  the  coarse  forms  in  which 
it  is  apphed  do  not  require  a  particular  degree  of  tenacity.  In 
order  to  teat  clay,  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  it  well  by  hand,  and 
form  it  into  slabs  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  gently 
dried  at  first,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks,  and  then 
espoaed  to  a  strong  heat.  When  clay  is  so  fine  or  plastic  as  to 
crack  in  drying,  it  is  necessary  to  mis  it  with  sufficient  fine,  pure, 
silicioiK  sand,  to  prevent  that  evil. 

Green,  or  &esh  clay,  is  not  often  applied  at  furnaces;  it  is, 
however,  used  in  some  smelting  fiirnacea  for  repairs,  and  for 
hearths  and  boshes,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sand ; 
also  for  forming  bottoms  in  reverberatory  furnaces;  and  others. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  mortar. 

Hhkose  Slate. — This  substance  often  forms  a  very  durable  fire- 
proof stone,  particularly  when  the  slate  has  been  exposed  to  a 
strong  hardening  heat  in  the  native  rock.  This  kind  of  slate  ia 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  it  forms  soapstone  when  soft,  but 
in  that  variety  where  it  is  cemented  by  heat  it  is  extremely  hard. 
The  latter  quality  occurs  fi'equently  in  the  Southern  States; 
and  the  former  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  aU 
the  New  England  States.  This  substance  is  extensively  used 
as  refractory  stones  in  puddling  fumaces,  for  which  it  is  adapted 
by  its  resisting  the  influence  of  the  oxides  of  metals  exceedingly 
well. 

Mica  Slate. — This  ranges  with  the  talc  slate,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  very  doubtM  if  the  so-called  talc  slate  is  not 
actually  mica  slate,  or  merely  a  modification  of  it  in  form,  char- 
acterized by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  leaves  of  mica. 
These  slates  resist  fire  well,  if  not  too  much  mixed  with  me- 
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tallic  oxides,  or  with  too  mucli  mica,  The  quantity  of  quartz 
determines  the  refractibility  of  the  stone.  This  material  is  very 
convenient,  heeause  in  most  instances  it  is  easily  quarried  and 
dressed  to  the  desired  forms.  Chlorite  slate,  gneiss,  porphyry, 
granit«,  and  similar  substances,  resist  lire  in  some  instances  very 
well ;  but  their  quahty  depends  entirely  on  a  peculiar  composition. 
As  a  rule,  these  rocks  are  not  very  refractory,  and  are  all  liable 
to  be  broken  by  heat. 

Artificial  Stones;  Mre-brich.—When  natural  stones  cannot 
be  obtained,  or  the  purpose  requires  others,  the  substances  of 
which,  artificial  stones  are  composed,  such  as  clay  and  silex,  are 
pounded,  ground  together,  and  formed  into  bricks  or  slabs  of  any 
form  that  may  be  desired.  Quartz,. which  is  most  in  use,  and  in 
feet  the  only  available  substance,  besides  clay,  is  pounded  in 
stamping-mills,  such  as  represented  in  fig.  143.    This  operation 


is  either  performed  dry,  which  causes  munh  dust  ind  premature 
destruction  of  machinery,  or  it  is  done  b>  passing  i  current  of 
Water  through  the  stamping-box,  and  gatheung  the  'iind  m  i 
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troiogb,  in  wbieh  it  settles,  and  tiie  water  flows  off.  If  the 
quartz  is  hard,  such  as  river  pebbles,  or  milky  quartz,  it  may  be 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  roasting  heap,  after  wiiich  it  may  be 
pounded  quite  easily. 

Of  quartz,  thus  coarsely  pounded  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  or  smaller,  three  parts  are  mixed  with  one  part  of  plastic 
fire-clay ;  the  whole  well  soaked  with  water,  and  diligently  mixed, 
forms  an  excellent  fire-pioof  sandstone,  when  merely  air-dried. 
Of  this  mixture,  bricks  and  slabs  are  easily  formed,  which  may 
be  used  air-dried,  in  reverberatory,  puddling,  reheating,  and  all 
such  furnaces,  where  no  actual  work  or  rubbing  is  done  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brick ;  for  though  they  are  fire-proof,  they  canr  ot  resist 
abrasion  when  rubbed  by  sohd  matter.  Bricks  of  this  kind  may  be 
baked,  but  as  they  require "  rather  a  strong  fire  to  make  them 
compact,  they  are  not  generally ;  nor  is  much  gained  by  a  limited 
heat.  These  artificial  sandstones,  or  fire-brick,  are  ia  many  re- 
spects superior  to  the  common  fire-brick ;  they  are  cheap  where 
the  materials  are  close  at  hand,  for  the  stamping  is  not  expensive, 
and  the  moulding  and  drying  causes  hardly  saij  expense.  An 
air-dried  brick  is  easily  laid,  and  the  joints  are  secured  with  re- 
markable facility,  for  the  brick  is  suited  to  absorb  the  water  from 
the  mortar  rapidly,  which  causes  the  latter  to  dry  quickly ;  this 
affords  an  opportunity  of  using  a  large  quantity  of  mortar — and 
as  the  mortar  itself  is  but  the  solution  of  fragments  of  brick,  the 
bricklayer's  work  is  done  very  cheaply.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  mixing  of  the  clay 
and  sand ;  too  much  labor  cannot  be  expended  on  this  part  of  the 
work.  In  mixiag  plastic  clay  with  sand,  it  is  the  object  to  bring 
each  particle  of  clay  in  contact  with  a  particle  of  sUex,  and  pro- 
duce by  that  means  a  uniformity  of  mixture  which  is  at  the  same 
time  adhesive,  and  free  from  fiiable  spots.  This  material  when 
well  prepared  is  eminently  fitted  for  forming  boshes,  and  even 
hearths,  in  fijmaces ;  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  bricks,  slabs, 
or  what  is  the  best,  rammed  down  in  a  moist  condition  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass  without  joints. 

When  fire-brick  of  a  finer  composition  are  required,  such  aa 
are  made  of  slaty  clay,  or  of  kaolin,  or  the  silicious  fire-clay  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  materials 
should  be  ground  fine ;  this  refers  particularly  to  the  slate  clay. 
The  clay  of  the  coal  regions,  which  is  generally  hard  when  newly 
dug,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  wbicli  it  falls  to  small  cubical  pieces,  and  when  exposed 
for  a  season  to  frost  and  the  changes  of  temperature  incident  ta 
winter,  it  is  converted  into  a  fine  meal  which  is  easily  ground. 
When  qnartz  or  sand  is  recinired  for  the  increase  of  the  refractory 
qnahty  of  the  clay,  it  is  mixed  with  it ;  or,  when  too  coarse, 
it  is  ground  first  by  itself  and  then  mixed  in  due  proportions. 
The  proportion  of  sUex  to  clay  cannot  he  determined  by  applying 
scientific  principles ;  this  must  be  found  out  by  experiments,  which 
are  easily  made  by  mixing  various  quantities  and  exposing  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  The  quartz  used  for  these  purposes 
must  he  taken  either  from  pure  veins,  or  large  quarta  pebbles 
found  in  river  bottoms.  Sand  obtained  from  pounded  sand- 
stone, or  millstone  grit,  or  river  sand,  is  never  sufficiently  pure 
for  fire-brick,  or  for  retorts  or  crucibles.  Clay  thus  mixed  with 
quartz,  or  pure,'  is  subjected  to  grinding  in  a  mUl  similar  to 
that  represented  in  fig.  144.     In  most  caMs  it  is  ground  dry ; 


some  manufacturers  grind  it  wet,  because  it  works  faster ;  the 
particles,  when  sufficiently  fine,  are  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
water,  deposited  in  a  box,  and  from  thence  removed  to  be  tem- 
pered. The  latter  operation  is  frequently  performed  in  the  above 
mill,  and  in  fact  is  thought  sufficient  when  the  grinding  is  accom- 
plished ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Some  clay  may  require  very 
little  work,  still  no  harm  is  done  by  much  tempering;  good  clay 
ia  often  spoiled  for  want  of  the  proper  amount  of  work.  An  ill- 
made  brick  is  porous  and  light ;  a  good  brick  is  compact  and 
heavy;  the  first  may  be  good  enough  for  steam-boiler  furnaces, 
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but  for  smelting  fuma<»a,  where  heat  and  fluzes,  and  the  motion 
of  fuel,  cause  ahrasion,  bricka  shoidd  be  as  compact  as  flint.  The 
latter  quality  is  chiefly  obtained  by  careful  grinding  and  temper- 
ing. For  this  purpose  a  loill  is  used  similar  to  those  used  for  mix- 
ing loam  for  common  bricks,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  145.   The  main 


part  of  this  machine  is  an  iron  or  wooden  cjhnder,  of  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter.  When  of 
wood,  it  forms  an  inverted  cone  so  as  to  admit  of  being  firmly 
bound  by  iron  hoops.  In  the  centre  of  this  clay-mill  is  a  vertical 
shaft,  provided  with  some  radial  knives ;  this  shaft  is  frequently 
of  wood,  but  is  better  when  made  of  iron ;  the  knives  must  be  in  all 
cases  of  iron.  The  latter  are  a  little  twisted  so  as  to  cause  the 
clay  to  move  downward.  The  tempered  clay  is  thrown  in  at  tho 
top,  and  the  mill  always  kept  full.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  close  to  the  bottom,  is  a  square  hole  through  which  the 
clay  is  pressed  and  issues  continually.  This  square  hole  is  pro- 
vided with  a  gate,  so  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  clay  which  is 
permitted  to  pass.  If  the  clay  is  not  sufficiently  mixed  by  pass- 
ing it  once  through  the  mil],  the  process  is  repeated ;  in  some 
cases  this  is  required  five  or  sis  times.  In  some  instances  the 
knives  are  provided  with  projecting  points,  so  as  to  keep  the  clay 
in  constant  motion,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  this  may  be  ad- 
vantageous, but  it  requires  more  power  than  plain  knives,  and  a 
stronger  machine  than  can  be  made  of  wood.  This  mih,  of 
course,  may  be  driven  by  horse-power,  as  shown,  or  by  a  water- 
wheel,  or  a  steam-engine,  "When  circumstances  admit,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  temper  the  clay  when  warm ;  this  causes  the  air  or  gas 
in  the  pores  of  the  clay  to  expand  and  escape,  so  that  a  close  con- 
tact of  the  particles  may  be  accomplished.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  mix  carbon,  either  in  the  form  of  graphite,  or  anthracite  dust,  or 
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coke-duat,  with  the  cky  of  which  fire-bricks  are  to  be  made,  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  put  in  practice  to  any  extent.  For 
crucibles  such  a  mixture  is  used;  the  black-lead  pot  ia  one  of  the 
kind,  an.d  the  pots  in  which  caat-steel  is  melted  are  another  kind ; 
the  latter  are  generally  a  composition  of  clay  and  coke-dust.  I"or 
thin  pots,  and  similar  articles,  we  perceive  no  objection  to  coal, 
but  in  brioka  and  other  heavy  masses  there  are  serious  objections 
which  have  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Coal,  no  matter  in 
what  form,  eansca  always  the  formation  of  gas  when  in  contact 
with  oxides,  such  as  clay  and  iron.  If  the  substance  is  thin,  such 
as  a  crucible,  this  gas  may  escape  on  the  unglazed  side ;  but  if  the 
mass  is  thick,  it  must  escape  at  the  hottest  or  glazed  surface,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  premature  destruction  of  the  fire-brick.  Coal 
diminishes  the  shrinkage  of  clay,  and  thus  far  it  is  advantageous 
in  the  day  of  crucibles,  in  preventing  their  fracture  when  in  fire. 
IHre-bricks  are  not  generally  manufactured  from  raw  clay, 
at  least  not  wholly  of  it;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  twice- 
burnt  brick  is  superior  to  a  brick  made  of  fresh  clay.  The  pre- 
pared and  ground  clay  ia  subjected  to  one  fire,  either  in  the  form 
of  brick  or  in  lumps,  then  ground  and  mixed  with  about  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  freah  clay ;  this  mixture  is  formed  into  bricks  and 
baked.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  do  not  follow  this  method, 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  if  their  bricks  are  good  now,  they  would 
be  far  better  if  baked  twice.  For  this  reason,  brickbats,  ground 
and  mixed  with  a  little  iresh  clay,  will  form  a  superior  brick  to 
the  original  brick,  made  of  raw  elay^ 

Fire-bricks,  in  order  to  be  baked,  are  generally  subjected  to  a 
strong  heat,  in  ovens  built  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary, if  the  bricks  are  not  to  be  transported  far,  and  if  too  much 
clay  is  not  used  in  the  mixture.  In  the  latter  case  the  brick  is 
subject  to  much  shrinkage,  and  when  exposed  to  the  heat  in  a 
furnace,  the  joiuts  between  the  various  layers  will  separate  and 
allow  the  heat  to  penetrate,  which  now  acts  on  many  sides  and 
goon  destroya  it.  All  that  kind  of  fire-proof  material  which  must 
be  transported,  or  in  the  composition  of  which  a  large  amount 
of  clay  is  necessary,  must  be  baked;  but  those  bricks  which 
are  manufactured  and  used  on  the  spot,  and  which  contain 
a  large  amount  of  silex,  do  not  require  baking  previoi:^y  to 
their  use.  In  fig.  146,  is  lepresented  a  vertical  section  of  an 
oven  in  which  fire-bricks  are  baked.  It  is  iu  appearance  sinulai 
to  a  porcelain  kiln,  only  not  so  large.     The  diameter  is  generally 
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from  10  to  15  feet,  and  equally  as  higbj  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  bricks  to  be  made.  One  cubic  foot  of  space  will  contain 
8  bricks  of  10  by  5  inches.    The  capacity  of  an  oven  is  thus 


easily  calculated  One  charge  will  take  a  week's  time — three 
days  for  baking,  and  three  for  cooling  The  o>  en  is  built  wholly 
of  firebnck,  secured  by  iron  tires  and  verticil  binders  The 
floor  lb  also  formed  by  fire  brick  T,vith  dritt  holes,  or  flues,  ai 
shown  m  fig.  1-17,  wherein  four  fire  places  arc  indicated  This 
oven  may  be  operated  by  one  or 
two  fire-places,  but  there  is  no 
harm  done  in  having  more  of 
them.  The  fire-places  may  be 
without  grate-bars  in  case  wood 
is  used  as  fuel ;  but  when  stone- 
coal  is  burned  there  must  be  | 
grate-bars,  which  are  withdrawn  [ 
and  the  stock-holes  shut  with  I 
ashes  when  the  baking  is  finish-  ' 
ed.  At  the  top  of  the  oven  is  a 
round  aperture  of.  about  twen- 
ty inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  hot  gases  escape ; 
when  the  heat  is  at  the  highest  degree,  this  top  is  shut  by  an  iron 
plate.     At  the  floor  there  is  an  entrance  of  three  feet  in  height 
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and  two  feet  in  width,  through  which  the  oven  is  set,  or  Med 
with  bricks ;  this  ia  temporarily  shut  with  bricks,  which  are  re- 
moved when  the  heat  is  finished  and  the  oven  cold.  Through 
this  door  the  bricks  are  also  discharged.  There  are  variona 
forma  of  ovens,  and  also  of  mills,  in  use ;  the  Ulnstrations  re- 
present those  most  frequently  found,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
best. 

The  materials  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  good  fire-brick 
are  very  abundant  in  the  United  States,  Between  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fire-clay,  also  kaolin,  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  rock,  which  is  very  common  in  these  regions— and 
more  abundant  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Eastern  and  North- 
em  States.  In  the  region  of  the  Western  coal  deposits,  an  abun- 
dance of  slaty  clay  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  formation,  of  which  in  Western  Pennsylvania  first-rate 
fire-brick  are  manufactured.  In  the  higher  strata  of  the 
coal  basin,  similar  veins  of  clay  are  found ;  but  these  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  not  resisting  fire  so  well  as  the  first  kind. 
Fire-clay,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  abounds  also  in  all  the 
Western  States ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  beiug 
found  in  superabundance  on  the  western  side  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains, 


CHAPTER    V. 

Ihiel. — ^In  the  mcst  extended  sense  of  the  term,  this  embraces 
all  combustible  matter,  such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  metals,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  in  fact  all  substances  which  combine  with 
oxygen  and  liberate  heat.  Investigations  which  are  limited  to 
domestic  purposes,  limit  the  term  fuel  to  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  advisable  for  our  purposes  to  consider 
the  term  on  the  most  comprehensive  scale  in  applying  it  to  metal- 
lurgy. In  a  limited  sense,  fuel  is  understood  to  comprise  only 
carbon  and  hydrogen  and  their  compounds,  such  as  wood,  peat, 
lignite,  bitomiuous  coal,  anthracite,  coke,  and  charcoal,  and  in 
some  cases  the  combustible  gases  derived  from  the  distillation  or 
partial  combustion  of  the  above  e 
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7  Fi(el.—ThQ  escaping  gases  of  this  fuel  are  the  result 
of  its  combiriation  "with  osygen,  or  are  liberated  by  heat;  and 
show  a  more  or  less  opac[UQ  flame,  white  or  colored.  The  visi- 
bility of  the  flame  is  produced  by  solid  matter  heated  to  a  high 
degree,  and  ite  cliaracter  is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  flame. 
Fuel  whichdoes  not  produce  solid  matter  in  so  fine  a  form  as  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  motion  of  the  hot  gases,  shows  no  flame ;  its 
gases  are  invisible.  For  the  metallurgist,  the  division  into  flaming 
and  flameless  fuel  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  partly  because  it 
is  indicative  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fael,  and  partly 
because  the  operation  requires  in  some  cases  the  one,  in  others 
the  other,  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  most  instances  the 
flame  of  fuel  indicates  the-  presence  of  hydrogen,  and  in  conse- 
quence free  carbon ;  such  is  the  case  in  a  common  candle  or  oil- 
flame  ;  but  the  white  color  of  the  top  flame  at  a  blast-furnace  in 
which  lead  is  smelted,  is  not  caused  by  free  carbon— it  is  the 
visible  oxide  of  lead  which  is  carried  away  by  the  gaaea.  The 
white  flame  at  the  top  of  an  iron  smelting-furnace  is  often  the 
result  of  fine  particles  of  lime,  moved  by  the  strong  current  of 
the  escaping  gases.  When  combustible  substances  are  converted 
into  gases,  they  are  perfectly  transparent  and  invisible.  The 
white  flame  issuing  from  a  furnace  in  which  flameless  fuel  is 
burned,  such  as  charcoal  or  anthracite,  indicates  a  loss  of  solid 
matter ;  some  oxide  of  metal  is  evaporated ;  and  if  we  refer  to 
the  color  of  this  oxide,  as  described  in  previous  pages  under  the 
head  of  Blowpipe,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  kind  of  metal 
which  evaporates.  If  hydrogen  is  in  the  fuel,  and  the  color  of 
the  flame  that  produced  by  carbon,  we  observe  this  by  either  the 
total  disappearance  of  aU  solid  matter  above  the  flame,  or  a  de- 
posit in  the  form  of  a  black  smoke,  while  the  oxides  of  metals 
produce  a  deposit  whose  color  is  indicative  of  the  metal.  In  most 
cases,  where  metallic  ores  are  smelted  in  contact  with  the  fuel, 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  is  found  to  be  either  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  the  metal  produced,  or  to  the  operation;  for  these 
reasons  such  fuel  is  charred ;  that  is,  those  substances  which  are 
injurious  are  partly  or  altogether  driven  off  by  means  of  heat 
previous  to  its  application. 

The  division  of  flaming  and  flameless  fuel  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  our  case.  Heat  is  distributed  partly  by  convection, 
and  partly  by  radiation.  Invisible  gases  do  not  radiate  heat ;  the 
presence  of  solid  matter  is  required  to  produce  radiation ;  and  the 
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latter  depends  in  its  quantitative  effects  on  tte  color  of  the  radia- 
ting iQediijm ;  wbit©  will  produce  tiie  strongest,  black  tKe  least 
effect,  and  the  intermediate  colors  in  proportion.  It  is  therefore 
easily  comprehended  that  ■wood-charcoal  is  a  very  imperfect  fuel 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  because  it  does  not  produce  a  visible 
flame.  The  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace  cannot  be  heated  to  a 
high  degree  by  such  fuel,  particularly  when  the  reflecting-roof  is 
blackened  by  smoke,  or  vitrifying  oxides  of  iron.  If  in  this  case 
the  original  white  color  of  the  fire-bricks  could  be  retained,  the 
effect  of  the  fuel  would  be  stronger ;  but  aa  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  any  furnace  in  which  metals  are  melted,  the  flamele^ 
fiiel  is  an  expensive  one  in  a  reverberatory.  For  this  reason, 
wood  or  bituminous  coal  is  superior  to  iharcoal  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace.  Anthracite,  being  also  a  ilameless  fuel,  is  not- 
withstanding in  extensive  use  in  reverberatories,  and  works  ad- 
mirably well.  The  cause  of  tins  must  be  found  in  the  general 
application  of  blowers  to  the  grates  of  these  furnaces.  "With  bitu- 
minous coal  and  wood  the  common  draught  is  strong  enough  to 
carry  small  particles  of  carbon,  either  chemically  combined  with 
hydrogen  and  liberated  when  the  latter  is  oxidized,  or  as  fine  par- 
ticles with  the  current  of  the  hot  gases ;  these  particles  of  carbon, 
in  either  one  or  the  other  form,  are  the  solid  matter  which  causes 
the  flame  to  be  visible  and  radiate  heat.  Anthracite  is  almost 
free  from  hydrogen,  therefore  no carburetted hydrogen  is  formed; 
it  is  very  compact,  and  no  particles  of  coal  can  be  carried  qff  by 
a  gentle  draught.  In  applying  a  strong  draft,  or  blast,  small 
particles  of  coal  are  torn  loose,  which  float  or  are  suspended  in 
the  gases,  form  a  visible  body,  and  the  flame  then  has  the  capa^ 
city  of  radiating  heat.  However  important  may  be  the  application 
of  this  principle  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  it  has  Httle  or  no  value 
in  the  furnaces  of  steam-boilers,  or  where  heat  is  conducted  by 
the  motion  of  the  gases,  as  is  the  case  in  heating  hot-blast.  In  some 
instances  an  iQusory  advantage  is  derived  fi:om  flaming  fuel 
under  a  steam-boiler ;  but  this  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  form  of 
the  boiler,  and  in  all  cases  includes  a  waste  of  fuel ;  the  flame  is 
nere  an  extension  of  the  process  of  combustion,  which  when  per- 
fect ought  to  be  realized  in  the  furnace,  A  steam-boiler,  and 
similar  apparatus,  needs  but  the  hot  gases  in  order  to  consume  fuel 
to  advantage,  no  radiation  of  heat  being  required. 

Obmposition  of  Fuel — Omitting  small  quantities  of   foreign 
matter,  the  flamelesstuel  consols  chiefly  of  carbon,  and  flaming 
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fuel  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  so  far  as  this  refers  to  flatno  pro- 
duced by  natural  draught.  The  amount  of  foreign  matter,  which 
is  not  generally  considered  as  fuel,  such  as  sulphur,  iron,  ailes, 
&c.,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel.  We  insert  on 
the  next  page  tables  which  show  the  relative  value  of  the  most 
common  articles  of  fuel,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  metal- 
lurgist. From  these  tables  we  obtain  the  value  of  that  fuel 
which  is  most  commonly  used  in  smeltworks,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  equal  weights  of  dry  wood  afford  in  all  cases  a  nearly 
equal  amount  of  heat,  and  also  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  cord  of  pine  wood, 
or  that  of  white  oak  for  making  charcoal.  When  a  cord  ol 
shell-bark  hickory  is  worth  one  dollar,  that  of  white  ash  is 
worth  77  cents ;  beech  65  cents ;  sugar  maple  60  cents ;  white 
oak  81  cents ;  yellow  pine  54 ;  poplar  52 ;  and  Lombardy  poplar 
only  40  cents.  The  estimation  of  the  value  of  fiiel  by  its  evap- 
orative power,  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  metallurgist^  because  in 
most  cases  he  employs  the  pure  carbon  only.  Anthracite  coal 
is  therefore  of  a  higher  value  than  bituminous  coal  to  the  smelt- 
er, because  he  has  nearly  the  full  weight  of  carbon  in  a  certain 
weight  of  coal,  while  a  weight  of  bituminous  eoal  furnishes  on 
an  average  only  half  its  weight  of  coke.  An  equal  weight  of 
dry  or  fresh  charcoal  contains  in  all  cas^  an  equal  amount  of 
carbon,  and  furnishes  the  same  amount  of  heat. 

As  a  rule,  we  may  say  that  equal  quantities  of  pure  earbou 
produce  equal  quantities  of  heat,  but  this  is  not  in  practice  ex- 
actly the  case.  In  melting  iron  in  a  reverberatory,  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  is  lost,  and  we  obtain  but  little  heat  mrapared 
with  the  amount  produced. '  If  the  temperature  is  higher  in 
melting  iron  than  in  melting  lead,  we  loise  not  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  heat  increases,  but  also  according  to  the  length  of 
time  which  is  occupied  in  the  operation.  The  amount  of  fuel 
'  for  melting  metals  cannot  therefoie  be  calculated  hj' 
;  their  capacity  for  heat  into  consideration,  as  is  the  case  in 
determining  the  amount  of  fuel  requisite  for  heating  or  evapora- 
ting a  certain  quantity  of  water,  for  in  that  case  nearly  all  the 
heat  liberated  by  the  fuel  is  received  by  the  water  or  steam,  while 
at  least  f  and  more  must  be  lost  in  melting  iron.  The  time  in 
which  the  melting  or  heating  operation  is  performed  is  also  of 
great  consequence.  In  a  well  arranged  cupola,  cast-iron  may  be 
melted  by  10  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  fuel ;  in  an  air-fiiTnace 
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it  requires  the  "use  of  50  per  cent.,  and  in  a  blast-fiornace  aa  much 
as  twice  tlie  weight  of  iron  produced ;  for  -which  difference  there 
is  no  apparent  cause  but  the  length  of  time  used  in  melting.  In 
order  to  eave  fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  perfbrm  metallurgical  opera- 
tions in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
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The  quantity  qf  oxygen  consumed  by  any  combustible  matter 
Lndicates  directly  the  quantity  of  beat  liberated;  the  effects, 
therefore,  of  fuel,  are  directly  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed. It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  the  oxygen  combinea 
with  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  or  any  other  substance.  This 
affords  an  easy  means  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  wliich 
may  be  liberated  by  fuel,  for  we  need  only  to  find  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  consumed  in  order  to  know  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
may  be  Uberated  by  the  fuel  The  means  by  which  an  assay  of 
fuel  is  made  have  been  detailed  in  former  pages.  AH  that  is  re- 
quired to  succeed  well  in  such  an  assay  is  the  use  of  pure  htharge, 
free  from  metallic  lead,  from  minium  and  other  substances,  and 
the  application  of  an  excess  of  it.  Thirty-four  parts  of  pure  lead, 
which  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  button,  is.equal  to  one  part  of  pure 
carbon ;  the  fuel  may  contain  other  combustible  substances  than 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  lead  represents  its  capacity  for  gen- 
erating heat.  This  method  of  assaying  is  not  quite  correct,  but 
sufaciently  so  for  practical  purposes ;  the  amount  of  the  resultiag 
lead  is  however  never  too  large. 

One  pound  of  oxygen  in  combining  with  fuel  will  liberate 
heat  equal  to  29-5,  or  nearly  suf&cient  to  raise  30  pounds  of 
water  from  32°  to  212°,  or  fixim  freezing  to  boOing.  From  this 
we  may  conclude  that  one  pound  of  oxygen  liberates,  in  com- 
bining with  other  matter,  180°  X  30  =  5400°  of  heat  If  we 
know  the  capacity  of  a  substance  for  heat,  we  may  easily  find 
how  much  fuel  is  required  to  heat  it  to  a  certain  degree.  In  as- 
saying fuel  by  meJins  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  we  find  exactly  how 
much  oxygen  has  been  consumed,  for  100  parts  of  Htharge  are 
composed  of  92'83  metal  and  7'17  oxygen.     In  order  to  consume 

one  part  of  oxygen,  =  12'9  parts  of  lead  must  be  produced. 

We  may,  therefore,  calculate  the  capacity  of  fuel  for  generating 
heat,  either  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  been 
consunjed,  or  the  quantity  of  lead  produced.  These  investiga- 
tions show  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  liberated  from  a 
certain  kind  of  fuel,  but  they  do  not  show  the  degree  of  heat 
which  may  be  produced. 

Intensity  of  Seat. — This  may  also  be  called  qualitative  heat, 
pyrometric  heat,  or  degree  of  heat.  It  is,  with  the  means  at 
present  known,  not  in  our  power  to  measure  a  high  temperature 
directly.    "We  may  measure  by  a  thermometer  600° :  beyond  thi^ 
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the  direct  measurements  are  rather  uncerfeiin.  We  may  arrive 
by  calculation  at  an  approximation  of  the  degree  of  heat  devel- 
oped by  a  certain  kind  of  fuel.  The  direct  measurement  of  a 
high  heat  by  a  simple  instrument  is  in  many  instances  much 
needed,  and  a  good  pyrometer  is  yet  a  desideratum.  However, 
there  ie  no  simple  instrument  known  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  by  investigating  the 
composition  of  the  fiiel.  All  the  heat  generated  by  combustion 
must  be  contained  in  the  products  of  combustion;  from  the 
latter  it  is  absorbed  by  some  means  or  other.  In  all  instances, 
it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  heat  obtained  from  these  products  of 
combustion  into  an  equivalent  of  heated  water,  because  in  that 
ease  the  operation  is  more  simple  than  when  calculated  for  com- 
mingled matter.  The  degrees  of  heat  thus  obtained  may  be  ap- 
phed  to  other  substances  by  comparing  their  specific  capacity  foi 
heat,  and  the  space  in  which  combustion  is  performed. 

One  part  of  carbon,  on  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
absorbs  2%  parts  of  oxygen;  the  quantity  of  hea:t  generated 
must  bo  therefbre  5400°  x  2|  ■=■  14,364°,  or  taking  a  simple 
figure,  14,000° ;  that  means,  one  pound  of  pure  carbon  wiU  heat 
14,000  pounds  of  water  one  degree  higher,  or  one  pound  of  water 
14,000  degrees  higher.  In  this  instance  we  may,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  convert  the  qualitative  heat  into  quantitative,  and 
reverse  it,  but  this  operation  is  not  applicable  in  practice.  "When 
one  pound  of  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  S§ 
pounds  of  that  gas,  which  most  bo  considered  as  containing  the 
whole  of  the  heat  generated ;  and  if  no  other  gases  are  present, 
that  is,  if  the  combustion  is  performed  by  pure  oxygen  and  pure 
carbon,  in  an  absolutely  non-conducting  and  non-absorbing  appa- 
ratus, the  degree  of  heat  generated  in  that  combustion  must  be 

— '-^ —  =  3900°,  provided  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is 
3'66 
equal  to  that  of  water,     "When  the  latter  is  1,  the  specific  heat  of 
carbonic  acid  is^21,  which  brings  the  temperature  at  the  moment 

.      ,  ^  ,  3900° 

of  combustion  between  pure  oxygen  and  pure  carbon  to  -■.■■■  = 

17,642*^.  Th^  degree  of  heat  can  never  be  produced  in  practice, 
for  we  never  burn  pure  carbon  in  pure  oxygen ;  and  the  other  con- 
ditions requisite  to  generate  it  cannot  possibly  be  complied  with. 
In  practice  combustion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  atmospheric 
air;  and  as  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  its  capacity  for  heat,  is 
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Biich  that  it  absorbs  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  heat  as  the 
newly  formed  carbonic  acid,  the  above  degree  of  heat  ranst 
be  reduced  to  -  '^*^-  =5,880°.  Common  fuel  is  not  often  piore 
carbon,  and  charcoal  has  water  and  air  condensed  in  its  pores ; 
this  must  be  heated,  and  the  heat  absorbed  roust  be  subtracted 
from  the  above.  In  wood  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  this  is  converted  into  steam,  and  the  heat  absorbed  must 
be  suhstracted  from  the  above.  Anthracite  coal  should  furnish 
the  largest  quantity  of  heat  &om  the  same  weight  of  fuel,  because 
it  contains  little  hydrogen,  and  little  air  or  water  is  condensed  in 
its  pores.  Bitmninous  coal  should  itixnish  an  equally  high  tem- 
perature, and  an  equal  amount  of  heat  as  anthracite ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  softness,  and  its  volatile 
substances,  which  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is 
either  not  burned  at  all,  or  imperfectly,  and  thus  escapes  from 
the  place  of  immediate  combtmtion. 

In  practice,  we  never  obtain  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been 
calculated  from  these  elements.  It  has  been  found  that,  if  not  the 
greatest  intensity  of  heat,  at  least  the  greatest  economy  in  fuel, 
or  quantity  of  heat,  is  obtained  when  twice  as  much  air  is  con- 
ducted through  the  fuel  as  is  actually  necessary  for  combustion. 
If  now  we  assume  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  82°, 
the  temperature  in  the  grate  can  at  best  be  only -y—  =  2,940°, 
The  quantity  of  free  oxygen  in  a  re-heating  furnace  for  iron  is 
about  half  as  much  more  than  that  which  has  been  consumed 
by  the  fuel,  which  will  bring  the  temperature  in  the  re-heating  fur- 
nace to  ^'^^"  =3,920°;  this  is  the  most  favorable  condition 
under  which  fuel  can  be  burned ;  we  can  by  no  means  obtain  a 
higher  heat  from  the  best  and  purest  fuel.  To  feed  fuel 
with  exactly  that  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  is  almost  impossible  in  practice ;  and  it  has  been 
found  that  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  a  loss  of  fuel  and  a 
low  degree  of  heat  is  the  consequence.  All  the  oxygen  is  not 
absorbed  in  passing  through  a  low  stratum  of  coal ;  the  contact  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  is  thus  limited ;  and  as  part  of  it  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  which  of  course  furnishes  but  half  the  quan- 
tity and  half  the  degree  of  heat,  we  cannot  expect' the  highest  re- 
sults in  practice. 
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Hydrogen  does  not  fiirnisli  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  it  gives  off 
a  large  quantity,  but  not  of  good  quality,  and  the  apparently  higher 
heat  in  the  combustion  of  bituminous  coal  compared  with  that  of 
anthracite  or  charcoal,  is  derived  from  the  fine  particles  of  car- 
bon which  float  in  the  gas.  Hydrogen  absorbs  a  large  quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  should  furnish  much  heat ;  but  the  result  of  ita 
Combustion  is  steam,  "which  has  a  capacity  for  heat  four  times 
greater  than  carbonic  acid  gas;  it  absorbs  therefore  four  times  as 
much  heat  as  the  latter,  in  order  to  be  heated  to  the  same  degree; 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  temperature  must  be  four  times 
lower.  Besides  this  defect  of  hydrogen  compared  to  carboii  in 
respect  to  quahtative  heat,  its  product  of  combustion  is  nearly 
three  times  as  voluminous;  the  heat  spreads,  therefore,  over  a 
larger  space,  and  consequently  loses  in  direct  proportion  in  in- 
tensity. These  investigations  show  distinctly  the  superiority  of 
carbon  over  hydrogen,  and  also  over  most  other  combustible 
substances.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  farther 
into  these  speculations ;  it  is  suf&cient  to  show  the  arguments 
upon  which  some  of  our  conclusions  in  subsequent  pages  are 
based.  According  to  the  foregoing,  the  degree  of  heat  at  the 
point  of  combustion  must  be  as  represented  in  the  following  table. 

Dcgtwa  of  heat  produc&i  by  combnetion 


In  purs  oiygen,  In  Btonsphoric  off, 

Carbon  17,770°  4,424" 

Carburetted  hydrogen  (coal-gas)     10,843°  3,829° 

Alcohol         '  8,137°  3,438° 

Hydrogen  5,709°  2,899=' 

These  numbers  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  quite  correct,  but  approx- 
imate to  the  actual  temperature,  and  afford  elements  for  compar- 
ison. 

"When  we  consider  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  fuel, 
the  capacities  of  it  appear  quite  different  from  the  above,  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

One  part  by  weighl  of  each  of  iha  following  Bubslsncea  will  heal  the  subjoined  weighis  of  waier  from 
SaioSiadegtees. 

Hydrogen, 236  weights. 

Pure  carbon,         .....  78           " 

Charcoal, 75           " 

Dry  wood,     ....                 .  36          " 
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Wood  witH  20  per  cent,  moisture,      .  27 

Stone  coal, 60 

Peat, 25  to  30 

Alcohol, 67 

Oil,  fat,  wax,  &c.,     .        .        .  90  to  95 


This  table  may  be  applied  for  degrees  of  heat  as  well  as  for 
weights.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  one  ponnd  of  car- 
bon heats  78  pounds  of  water  irom  32°  to  212°,  or  heats  one 
poimd  of  water  to  78  X  180°,  provided  that  degree  of  heat  can 
be  produced  by  the  fuel. 

Spedjk  Beat. — As  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  com- . 
bustion,  as  well  as  those  substances  which  are  to  be  heated,  are 
of  some  consequence  in  calculations  of  this  nature,  we  subjoin  a 
table  of  specific  heats  of  various  substances. 


Specific  Heat  of  Bodies,     TF(tte)=l-O0. 

Glass  under  which  all  slags  may  be  included, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Silver, 

Platinum, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Tin,         .         .        .        . 

Bismuth 


■1770 

■1098 

■0949 

■0927 

■0557 

■0355 

■0330 

■031 

■056 


So  fer  we  have  investigated  all  that  may  be  of  general  interest 
in  respect  to  fiiel,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
particular  kinds  of  fuel. 

Wood. — The  fuel  most  generally  in  use  in  metallurgical 
operations  is  wood,  either  in  ite  raw  form,  that  is,  green ;  or  air- 
dried,  kiln-dried  or  charred.  An  ec^nal  weight  of  dry  wood  fur- 
nishes an  equal  weight  of  charcoal,  or  an  equal  amount  of  heat. 
But,  as  it  would  be  too  laborious  besides  being  uncertain,  to 
weigh  wood  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  the  wood  is  mea- 
sured, of  which  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  forms  a  unit;  and  by 
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applying  the  values  found  in  a  previous  table  we  obtain  the 
value  of  a  cord  of  wood  of  tbe  various  kinds.  In  measuring 
wood,  tlie  billets  should  be  of  uniform  length,  that  is,  four  feet  from 
end  to  shoulder ;  this  causes  the  billets  to  bo  on  an  average  from 
3  to  6  inches  longer,  from  one  extreme  point  to  the  other.  In 
piling  the  wood  the  billets  must  be  thrown  in  gently ;  not  sM- 
faUy  laid,  so  as  to  caiise  open  spaces.  A  cord  of  wood  measures 
eight  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  height,  closely  piled,  with  billets 
four  feet  long.  In  uniformly  piled  wood  we  may  calculate  on  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  either  green  or  dry  wood,  and  by  referring  to  the 
table,  page  489,  all  the  data  which  are  worlihy  of  attention  may 
be  found. 

A  division  into  soft  and  hard  wood  is  an  imperfect  classifica- 
tion, for  there  is  no  distinct  limit  between  the  two.  The  same 
tr^  affords  often  hard  and  soft  wood.  This  euhjeet  is  of  little 
interest  to  the  metallurgist,  and  hardly  worth  notice.  The  chemi- 
cal composition  of  wood  with  that  of  the  ashes,  and  its  capacity 
for  the  absorption  of  water,  is  of  more  importance  to  us. 

(hmposHion  of  tJie  Fibre. — The  composition  of  the  woody  fibre, 
dried  at  212°,  is  shown  very  httle  to  vary  in  the  various  kinda 
of  wood,  as  the  following  table  indicates : 


Carton.  Hyatogcn.         Osygen. 

Pure  woody  fibre      .         .  52-65  5-25  4210 

Oat, 49-43  6-07  44-60 

Black  poplar     .         .         .  49-70  6-31  43-99 

Pine, 49-95  6-41  43-65 

!Por  these  reasons  the  quantity  of  heat  obtained  is  nearly  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  dry  wood,  as  shown  below : 

One  part  of  Oak,  reduced  in  the  crucible,  14-05  parts  of  litharge. 
"  linde,  "  14-43  " 

"  Beech,  "  14-00  " 

«  Poplar,  "  13-10  « 

»  Pine,  «  13-27 

From  these  two  tables  we  readily  draw  the  conclusion  that 
equal  quantities  of  dry  woody  fibre  must  furnish  equal  quanti- 
ties of  charcoal. 
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Amount  of  Water. — ^This  ia  not  uniform,  it  varies  greatly  in 
different  kinds  of  wood.  In  100  parts  of  green  wood  it  was 
found  that 


"Willow,          contained 

26-0  parts  of 

Sycamore,             " 

27-0 

Ash, 

28-a 

Oak, 

34-r              " 

Horse  Chestnut,    " 

88-2 

Pine, 

39-r            " 

Eed  Beech, 

89-7 

Italian  Poplar,      " 

43-2 

Black  Poplar,       " 

61-8             " 

The  quantity  of  iygroscopie  water,  as  shown  above,  ia  not  uni- 
form  throughout  the  year ;  it  is  smaller  in  winter  than  in  fall, 
and  spring,  and  largest  during  the  summer  season.  The  differ- 
ence is  considerable,  as  ahown  below. 


Ij- nf  Water  in  the  Monlha  of 


Ash, 
Maple, 
Chestnut, 
White  Pine, 


33-6  40-3 

40-2  471 

52-7  61-0 


The  quantity  of  water  thus  found  in  the  live  tree,  is  greatly 
diminished  by  expoaing  the  chopped  wood  to  dry  atmospheric 
air,  which,  when  the  operation  is  well  performed,  reduces  the 
quantity  of  water  to  a  nearly  uniform  standard.  100  parts  of 
wood,  thus  dried,  were  found  to  contain : 


Oat,     16-64  parts  of  water,   j    Maple,  18'63  parts  of  water. 
Pine,     17-53  "  Linde,   18-79  " 

Beech,  18-56  "  I    Poplar,  19-55  " 

This  shows  that  no  great  error  is  committed  in.  assuming  the 
presence  of  20  per  cent,  of  water  in  air-dried  wood.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  air-dried  wood  may  be  expelled  almost  en- 
tirely, without  altering  the  fibre,  by  esposiug  it  to  a  heat  of  270°. 
Kihi-dried  wood  ia  generally  dried  at  a  higher  heat,  and  under- 
22 
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goes  in  consequence  a  partial  decomposition ;  tliis  mode  of  drying 
is  necessary  when  perfectly  dry  wood  is  required,  because  wood 
dried  at  a  low  lieat  absorbs  moisture  as  soon  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  atmospiiere,  and  absorbs  during  the  first  24  hours  from  10  to 
15  per  cent..  By  soaking  green  wood  in  water,  a  large  quantity 
of  combustible  substance  may  be  extracted,  which  amounts  to  3, 
or  even  4  per  cent,  of  woody  fibre. 

isJies.—ThQ  quantity  and  composition  of  the  residue  from 
the  combustion  of  wood  is  very  variable.  The  ashes  in  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  wood  amounted  to  the  annexed  per  o 


Oal:,  2-50  1  Pine,  1-24 

Linde,  5-00  I  Beech,  3'25 

The  quantity  of  ashes  is  not  uniform,  throughout  the  whole,  or 
in  all  parts  of  a  tree,  and  it  appears  that  in  old  trees  of  the  same 
kind  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  larger  than  in  saphnga.  The  fol- 
lowing table  refers  to  kiln-dried  wood: 


120  years,         Oak, 

70  " 

30  »  " 

70  "  Seed] 

120  " 


Kot  only  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  of  interest,  but  its  chemical 
composition  has  a  bearing  on  metallurgical  operations.  The 
number  of  elements  in  wood-ashes  is  very  great,  and  a  close 
examination  of  the  subject  belongs  to  chemistry  more  than  to 
our  labors ;  stiil  we  may  point  out  the  most  characteristic  qua- 
lities. 


Tronk, 

2-43 

Brancli, 

2-OS 

" 

210 

" 

1-46 

Trnnt, 

■86 

Branch. 

1-93 

" 

1-70 

"    (Tenryoi 

mg)      1-60 

Kind  of  Wood.            ""S^h^ 

Sllei. 

Poush  and 
Sndn. 

Lln,C.,b. 

"■s"*' 

Beech  (charcoal),  3-3 

6-8 

64-1 

42-6 

7 

Oak  wood,            2-5 

4 

67-6 

64-8 

6 

Pine  (oiarcoal),  10-24 

6 

83 

42-3 

10-6 

■Wheat  straw,        4-4 

11-0 

60 

6-8 
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We  have  omitted  to  insert  here  small  CLuantities  of  oxides  of 
iron,  of  alumina,  and  of  manganese ;  also  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and  carbonic  acid ;  because 
the  quantities  are  either  small,  or  the  matter  itself,  such  as  the  vari- 
ous acida,  is  decomposed  in  the  smelting-fumace.  Of  all  the  parts 
of  the  composition  of  ashes,  those  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  iron,  form  the  most  interesting-— in  fkct  all  electro-posi- 
tive elements — because  these  serve  as' fluxes  for  silex;  and  where 
the  minerals  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  ash  is  of  advantage.  Subjoined  we  insert  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  potash  present  in  various  kinds  of  wood 
and  plaute ;  and  as  this  shows  the  quantity  of  the  strongest  al- 
kali, wo  may  estimate  the  quality  of  ashes  in  metallurgical  operar 
tions  accordingly, 

iOOO  Pans  of  ConinUi  Poaai 

Pine  wood, 0-45 

Poplar     " 0-75 

Beech      " 1'45 

Oak         " 1-53 

Willow   " 2-85 

Maple     " 3-90 

Wheat  straw, 3'90 

Barley      " 5-80 

Cornstalk, 17-50 

Wormwood, 78-00 

In  some  of  these  ashes  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  and 
but  little  lime  and  other  alkaline  earths — such  is  the  case  in  wheat 
straw ;  and  in  calculating  ashes  as  fluxes,  wo  are  to  consider  this 
circumstance. 

FlammaMlity. — lu  practice  the  quality  of  wood  is  frequently 
classified  according  to  the  facility  with  which  it  bums ;  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  soft  wood  burns  more  vividly  than  hard 
wood.  This  is  not  actually  the  case ;  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  absence  of  water,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  ashes.  Soft, 
or  hght  wood,  is  sooner  dried  than  hard  wood,  and  is  conse- 
quently snitable  for  use  in  a  shorter  time.  Dry  hickory  is  more 
inflammable  than  most  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  hardest  kinds.  The  presence  of  water  in  green  wood 
diminishes  the   inflammability,   in  consequence  of  its  absorp- 
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tion  of  heat,  and  when  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  great  the  wood 
ceases  to  he  combustible ;  all  the  heat  which  may  possibly  be 
L  burning,  ia  absorbed  by  the  hygroscopic  water  in 

^  converted  into  steam.  The  presence  of  water  in  any  fuel 
causes  a  serious  loss  of  heat,  particularly  in  wood ;  because  its 
porosity  adapts  it  more  than  any  other  fuel  to  absorb  water.  The 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  water  in  being  converted  into 
steam,  may  be  calculated  with  great  precision ;  and  as  all  air- 
dried  wood  contains  ftom  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water, 
we  may  easily  determine  the  amount  of  heat  thus  lost.  When  pure 
carbon,  or  perfectly  dry  wood,  produces  a  temperature  of  4000° 
— which  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  some  eases — and  if  in  such  fiiel 
there  is  26  per  cent,  of  water,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  generated 
by  100  pounds  is  reduced  to  75  pounds  which  produce  heat,  and 
25  pounds  which  absorb  it.  This  loss  is  the  more  serious  as  water 
requires  a  large  amount  of  heat  to  be  converted  into  steam,  or  gas, 
which  heat  is  not  recovered  but  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
into  the  original  fluid  form  of  water.  The  latter  condition  is 
never  obtained  in  the  common  process  of  combustion,  particu- 
larly in  metallurgical  operations,  the  water  always  escaping  in  the 
form  of  steam.  When  tUn-dried  wood  produces  4000°  of  heat, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  air-dried  wood  cannot  produce  a 
higher  heat  than  3000° ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  increases, 
the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  available  heat, 
is  greatly  diminished.  The  above  figures  are  not  absolutely  true ; 
they  merely  approximate  to  the  real  loss,  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount. 

Drying  of  Wood. — In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  heat  caused  by 
the  presence  of  water,  and  also  to  produce  the  degree  of  heat  requir- 
ed in  particular  operations,  such  as  melting  in  reverberatories ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  metal  by  the  oxidizing  quality  of  steam, 
which  ia  particularly  apparent  in  reheating  and  puddling  iron,  the 
wood  is  dried,  either  naturally,  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmssphere  in  the  open  air,  under  sheds,  or  by  drying  it  artifldally 
in  heaps,  ovens,  or  kilns.  In  many  instances  air-dried  wood,  op 
even  green  wood,  is  preferable  to  perfectly  dry  wood ;  such  is  the 
case  in  roasting  ore,  burning  lime,  and  in  all  operations  by  which 
carbonic  add,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  volatile  substances 
are  to  be  expelled ;  or  where  a  metal  is  to  he  oxidized,  or  a  metalhc 
ore  is  to  be  more  highly  oxidized.  The  presence  of  the  vapors 
of  water  has  here  a  threefold  advantage — ^it  prevents  a  too  high 
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heat,  carries  off  the  volatile  matter,  and  furnishes  oxygen  for  oxi- 
dization. This  effect  may  be  produced  hy  atmospheric  air,  but 
not  as  perfectly  as  by  means  of  hot  steam.  If  a  sulphuret  is  to 
be  decomposed,  the  degree  of  heat  should  be  low  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  melting— the  presence  of  water  will  more  fully  effect  this 
object  than  any  other  means.  When  atmospheric  air  only  has 
access  to  the  heated  sulphuret,  oxide  of  metal  and  sulphurous 
acid  will  be  formed ;  the  latter  is  heavy  and  not  so  easily  carried 
off — in  the  presence  of  steam  it  will  escape  with  the  latter.  If, 
in  this  case,  water  is  the  oxidizing  agent,  oxide  of  metal  and  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  is  formed ;  and  the  latter  being  very  light,  is 
easily  removed.  In  all  cases  of  roasting,  particularly  sulphurets, 
air-dried  wood,  or,  still  better,  green  wood  in  the  lower  layers  of 
the  pile,  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  fuel. 

Air-dried. — The  most  simple  means  of  drying  wood,  is  to  cord 
it  in  the  woods  in  dry  and  open  places,  upon  rocky  or  stony 
ground,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  below  the  piles. 
Swampy  or  damp  ground  is  not  favorable  to  this  operation ;  and 
when  no  other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
moisture,  the  cords  should  be  set  upon  a  grating  formed  of  dead 
timber,  so  as  to  bring  the  lower  billets  as  high  above  ground  as 
possible.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  advisable  to  cord  higher  than 
four  feet,  if  the  means  are  afforded,  so  as  to  bring  most  of  the 
wood  high  above  ground.  Air-dried  wood  is  not  only  of  great  ad- 
vantage where  it  is  used  directly  in  the  furnaces,  hut  also  for  cha: 
ring.  Charcoal  is  obtained  in  greater  quantity,  and  better  in  qua 
ity,  when  made  from  dry  than  from  damp  or  green  wood.  The 
time  required  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  as  low  as  f 
ble,  varies  of  course  according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  Light,  po- 
rous, old  wood,  is  sooner  dried  than  hard,  close,  young  wood. 
On  rocky  dry  ground  it  requires  less  time  than  on  damp  ground, 
and  high  piles,  when  covered,  will  soon  lose  their  water.  Wood 
cut  in  fall  and  winter  is  sooner  dry  than  that  which  is  cut  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  has  beside  the  advantage  of  being  more 
close  and  compact.  Six  months,  and  from  that  to  twelve  months 
are  sufficient  time  for  drying  any  kind  of  wood,  and  in  favora- 
ble locations  even  less  time  is  siifficient  for  evaporating  the  water. 
In  all  cases  wood  should  be  air-dried  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  drying  oven  or  the  charring  kiln. 

When  wood  is  to  he  used  air-dried,  and  that  is  to  be  accom- 
plished to  the  highest  degree,  the  billets  of  split  wood  are  piled 
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i,  either  in  or  near  tlie  smelt-works,  or  so  far  removed 
that  no  danger  of  kindling  them  amdentally  by  flying  sparks  is 
1,  or  in  the  woods,  in  case  it  is  safe  to  leave  it  there  foi 
re  gen 


erally  great.  The  best  form  of  piling  wood  is  represented  in  fig, 
148.  At  each  end  of  the  pile  a  square  pillar  is  erected  of  billets 
crossing  each  other,  and  laid  as  open  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  free  circulation  of  air ;  these  pillars  must  be  strong,  and 
may  be  a  little  inclined  towards  each  other.  They  are  four  feet 
square,  or  the  length  of  the  billets.  Between  these  two  end  pil- 
lars, in  distances  of  eight  feet,  low  pillars  are  erected,  about  three 
feet  high ;  these  are  sloped  on  two  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid. 
The  spaces  between  these  various  pillars  are  occupied  by  billets, 
nearly  vertical,  so  as  to  form  open  spaces  for  the  access  of  air ; 
these  upright  billets  are  a  little  inehned,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  foun- 
dation about  three  feet  high,  upon  which  the  wood  may  be  piled 
to  any  height  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  adopt.  Whensuch 
a  pile  can  be  erected  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  is  made  accessible  by 
other  means,  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet  may  be  reached;  in 
other  cases  it  ought  to  be  at  least  from  12  to  15  feet  high.  The 
top  of  the  pile  is  either  covered  by  flat  billets,  by  slabs,  or  by 
boards,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  from  which  the  raiawater  easily  flows 
off,  and  may  be  carried  beyond  the  walls  of  the  pile.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wood-pile  being  thus  accessible  to  the  air,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  as  many  and  as  large  spaces  as  possible  through- 
out the  whole  height,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  series  of 
draught  holes  or  chimneys  for  its  thorough  circulation.  h"rom 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  height  of  the  pile  is  of  considerable 
influence  in  this  operation,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
air,   and  the  higher  it  is,  the  stronger  that  motion  must  be. 
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Some  wood-ohoppera  possess  a  remarkable  skill  in  cording  wood 
to  their  own  advantage,  and  such  should  be  employed  to  set  a 
pile  of  this  kind.  When  the  means  are  afforded  to  erect 
wood-piles  under  sheds,  or  better  still,  near  or  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  smelt-works,  the  proce^  of  drying  may  be  greatly 
facilitated,  and  the  effect  of  the  wood  augmented,  by  carrying  off 
a  larger  quantity  of  moisture  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
open  air.  In  some  instances,  the  wood  is  cut  and  split  into 
shorter  and  smaller  pieces  than  billets  of  cord-wood  generally  are ; 
■when  this  can  be  done  while  the  wood  is  green,  the  process  of 
drying  is  remarkably  shortened. 

Kiln-dned. — For  most  of  the  metallnrgical  operations,  air-dried 
wood  contains  too  much  moisture,  which,  if  the  loss  in  heat  ia 
not  considered,  must  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation 
by  the  vapor  of  water  which  is  thus  brought  into  the  furnace. 
In  all  processes  of  reduction,  the  hygroscopic  water  must  be  re- 
moved before  bringing  the  fuel  into  the  furnace ;  and  in  melting 
and  heating  metal  it  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  metal.  The  best  means  for  drying 
are  ovens,  or  kilns,  of  a  capacity  of  from  25  to  100  cords  of  wood. 
These  ovens  are  variously  constructed,  of  which  we  shall  furnish 
a  few  examples.  The  main  expense  in  drying  wood  in  kUns, 
is  caused  by  handling  the  wood;  that,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the  Idlns,  ia  the  reason  why  kilns  are  not  more  generally  used. 
In  using  air-dried  wood,  \  of  the  heat  generated  is  in  most 
cases  lost  in  evaporating  the  hygroscopic  water.  If  there  was 
no  other  consideration  than  this,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  dryjng  wood  artificially,  particularly  where  the 
price  of  this  fuel  is  high.  "We  annex,  in  iig.  149,  the  drawing 
of  a  kiln,  which  is  rather  expensive  in  the  first  cost  of  erection 


•r 


and  also  in  its  operation.    This  kiln  forms  a  long  chamber  of  from 
12  to  20  feet  in  length,  10  feet  high,  and  about  9  feet  wide,  for 
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two  lengths  of  billets.  The  wood  is  charged  through  openings, 
marked  A  A,  ia  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  are  shut  either 
by  iron  doors,  or  by  biicks  temporarily.  Throughout  tho  length 
of  the  kiln  and  in  its  bottom  is  a  cast-iron  pipe,  of  from  16  to 
18  inches  diameter  in  the  clear.  This  pipe  conununicates  at  one 
end  with  the  furnace  or  fire-chamber,  and  at  the  other  with  tho 
chimney.  Instead  of  one,  there  may  be  two  or  more  pipes.  The 
whole  fornace  and  chimney  is,  or  may  be,  built  of  red  bricks, 
secured  on  the  outside  by  hinders  and  stays  of  wood  or  iron. 
When  the  furnace  J8  charged  with  wood,  of  which  the  lowest 
layer,  to  prevent  its  catching  fire,  ought  to  be  about  a  foot  from 
the  iron  pipe,  the  side-doors  are  shut,  well-secured,  and  made  air- 
tight by  clay  or  loam.  Kre  is  kindled  in  the  furnace  grate,  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  which  passes  through  the  iron  pipe  into  the  chim- 
ney, and  is  consequently  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  wood. 
The  fiiel  used  in  the  fire-chamber,  may  be  dead-wood,  sawdust, 
hark,  slack  coal,  peat,  or  in  fact  any  worthless  substance  which 
furnishes  heat  suf&cient  for  drying.  The  vapors  of  water  escape 
from  a  series  of  small  square  openings  in  the  roof,  which  may  be 
shut  by  a  brick  or  slab  when  required.  The  object  being  merely 
to  expel  water,  the  temperature  in  the  drying  chamber  ought  not  to 
be  much  higher  than  the  boiling  heat  of  water ;  at  least  not  be- 
yond 250°.  This  condition  is  observed  through  the  holes  in  the 
roof,  which  serve  in  the  mean  time  to  regulate  the  heat  uniformly 
over  the  whole  of  the  chamber,  by  shutting  or  opening  one  or 
the  other.  A  heat,  or  one  charge,  may  be  accomplished  in  48 
hours,  that  is,  24  horn's  for  heating,  and  24  hours  for  cooling,  dis- 
charging, and  charging  again. 

A  kiln  somewhat  more  suitable  to  perform  well,  if  attention  be 
daid  to  the  heating  of  it,  and  requiring  less  labor  in  charging  and 
discharging  than  'the   above,  ia  represented  in  fig,  150.     This 

Fio.  150. 
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oven  may  be,  fcom  20  to  30  feet  or  more  in  length,  10  or  12  feet 
high,  and  equally  as  wide.     It  is  built  of  common  red  bricks, 
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having  walls  13  inches  thick,  secured  by  ■wooden  stays.  At 
each  of  the  long  ends  is  a  douhle  gate  of  wood,  plastered  over 
on  the  inside  mth  loam,  which,  for  the  sake  of  greater  dura^ 
bility,  may  be  moistened  with  brine.  These  doors  are  of  such 
a  size,  that  a  loaded  wagon  or  cart  may  enter  backwards  di- 
rectly into  the  oven,  and  theie  be  imloaded  with  great  facility. 
When  the  oven  is  filled,  the  doors  are  shut^  and  the  access  of  fresh 
air  ifl  prevented  with  clay.  Throughout  the  length  of  the  bottom 
of  the  oven  is  a  flue,  covered  by  double  or  triple  layers  of  bricks, 
which  are  provided  with  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  heat. 
Fire  is  kindled  at  both  ends,  or  at  one  end  (A)  below  the  doors, 
as  the  case  may  require ;  and  the  hot  gases  and  smoke  pass  through 
the  wood  in  the  chamber,  where  they  absorb  fhe  moisture,  and 
thence  out  at  a  series  of  small  openings,  ■which  are  shut  or  opened, 
as  in  the  kiln  fig.  161.  This  kiln  may  be  heated  by  an  iron  pipe, 
like  the  one  last  mentioned.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
there  is  less  danger  that  the  wood  will  take  fire,  which  often  hap- 
pens if  the  oven  is  not  well  watched.  When  it  occurs  there  is 
always  a  considerable  loss  of  fuel.     All  the  openings  of  the  oven, 


i,  doors,  and  top,  must  now  be  well  stopped  up  to  pre- 
t  the  access  of  air  to  the  interior ;  any  fire  may  thus  be  easily 
suffocated. 

The  ovens  described  above  have  disadvantages,  such  as  will 
hardly  admit  of  their  extensive  use  in  this  country.  The  opera- 
tion is  expensive  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  handling  of  the 
wood.  A  cord  of  wood  cannot  be  loaded  or  imloaded,  or  in  fact 
thrown  from  one  place  to  another,  for  less  than  10  cents.  To  load 
vrood  firom  a  pile  in  a  yard,  it  must  be  twice  handled,  or  two  men 
are  required ;  to  charge  it  into  the  oven,  and  to  discharge  it,  each 
requires  two  handlings;  and  to  unload  it,  one:  in  all,  the  wood  must 
be  seven  times  taken  in  hand  before  it  is  dried.  When  we  add 
fuel  and  labor  at  the  Idln,  a  cord  of  wood  cannot  be  dried  for  less 
than  one  dollar.  When  a  cord  of  air-dried  wood  costs  $3,  the  ex- 
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pense  of  drying  will  raise  it  to  $4 ;  thus  tKe  advantages  derived  from 
drying  are  absorbed  by  the  expense  which  it  causes.  When  the 
wood  is  cheaper  than  |3,  it  will  admit  of  it ;  when  it  is  higher  than 
that  price  there  may  be  some  small  advantages.  The  chief  ex- 
penses arise  here  from  the  handling  and.  transportation  of  the 
wood ;  and,  as  this  may  he  considerably  lessened  by  proper  ar- 
rangemente,  and  as  it  is,  in  most  cases,  advantageous  to  kiln-dry 
it  before  using  it  in  any  smelting  operation,  we  propose  the  follow- 
ing oven  and  arrangement  for  this  purpo-^e  In  fig.  152  is  repre- 
sented a  drying  oven,  such  dto  is  sho'nn  m  fig  153;  with  the  only 
difference,  that  cars  running  on  a  laihoad  trauk,  and  made  en- 


tirely of  wrought  iron,  are  loaded  in  the  yard,  then  pushed  into 
the  hot  oven,  where  they  remain  until  the  wood  contained  in 
them  is  dry ;  they  are  then  taken  from  the  oven  directly  to  the 


^U^ 


smelt-works,  and  unloaded  aa  the  wood  is  graduiUy  used  in  the 
furnaces.  By  this  means  ill  of  the  bindlmg  of  the  wood  is 
avoided ;  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  cars  m  thp  -)  ird  ind  no  un- 
loading is  requiied ,  here  the  expenses  for  loading  are  only  10 
cents,  and  the  hauling  may  he  ten  more.  Thus  a  large  quantity 
of  fuel  as  well  as  time  may  be  saved,  because  there  is  no.  occasion 
to  wait  for  the  cooling  of  the  furnaoe.  The  fire  may  be  applied 
in  either  way  described  above.  A  wagon-load  may  consist  of 
two  or  more  cords,  which  will  require  the  cars  to  be  8  feet  long 
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by  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high.  Two  or  three  tracks  for  cars 
may  also  be  laid  in  one  oven.  Thus  to  dry  a.  cord  of  wood  can- 
not cost  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents,  and  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable where  the  air-dried  wood  costs  only  seventy-five  cents. 

Charcoal. — In  most  of  the  smelting  operations,  particularly 
those  where  the  fuel  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
ore,  the  wood  must  be  charred ;  that  is,  all  the  volatile  substances 
must  be  driven  off,  and  carbon,  mixed  with  ashes,  only  will  remain. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  not  so  much  to  drive  off  all  the 
moisture,  aa  to  decompose  the  woody  iibre  and  expel  hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  ia  a  powerful  reviver  of  metals,  reducing  oxides  rapid- 
ly ;  in  many  cases,  such  as  those  of  smelting  iron  and  copper,  it 
brings  substances  in  contact  with  the  metal  which  deteriorate  its 
quality.  The  methods  by  which  charring  is  performed  are  vari- 
ous. We  shall  describe  only  those  used  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, which  are  really  useful  to  the  metallurgist:  but,  before 
entering  upon  this  task,  we  will  point  to  some  general  facte  in 
charring,  and  the  properties  of  the  charcoal. 

Properties  of  Charcoal. — ^If  the  various  kinds  of  wood  are  char- 
red under  the  same  circumstances,  that  is,  \)j  the  same  means  and  at 
the  same  temperature,  we  may  obtain  charcoal  of  various  quali- 
ties ;  for  each  kind  of  wood,  aa  well  as  its  different  parts,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains,  will  cause  a  variety  in  the  quality. 
All  these  varieties  may  be  brought  to  a  uniform  quality  by  proper 
treatment.  "We  generally  distinguish  soft  coal  and  hard  coal,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  wood  from  which  it  ia  made ;  this  distinction 
is  more  or  less  imperfect,  for  we  may  obtain  a  strong  coal  firom  pine 
wood,  and  a  very  friable,  soft  coal  from  hickory.  A  distinction  in 
the  quality  of  the  coal  is  necessary,  but  that  ought  to  depend 
on  the  coal  itself,  not  on  the  Wood  from  which  it  is  made.  We 
obtain,  then,  all  other  thmgs  being  equal,  brown  or  red  coal,— 
that  is,  wood  imperfectly  charred, — and  black  coal ;  the  latter  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  such  as  spongy,  soft,  and  hard  coal.  Tl.e 
solid  black  charcoal  consists  chiefly  of  pure  carbon,  some  per 
centage  of  ashes,  and  often  a  little  hydrogen.  Ked  coal  is  composed 
of  about  seventy-five  parts  of  carbon  and  twenty -five  parts  of  water, 
that  is,  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  still  con- 
tains half  the  quantity  of  water  which  was  in  the  kiln-dried 
wood,  which  consisted,  namely,  of  50  parts  of  carbon  and  60 
parts  of  the  elements  of  water.  The  process  of  making  red  coal 
is  therefore  half-way  between  black  coal  and  kiln-dried  wood. 
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In  delicate  metallurgical  operations,  such  as  maldiig  steel,  it 
is  of  some  consequence  to  know  tiie  kind,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
ashes  in  the  coal.  If  we  know  the  amount  of  ashes  in  air-dried 
wood,  we  find  that  of  the  coal  by  multipljing  that  amount  5 
times ;  for  in  a  well-conducted  charring  operation  we  obtain  J  of 
the  weight  of  air-dried  wood  in  hard  hlack  charcoal,  J  of  the 
kiln-dried  wood,  and  ^  of  the  red  coal.  The  quantity  of  ashes 
in  black  charcoal  made  of  linde  wood  was  found  to  be  3'55  jier 
cent.,  that  of  ash  2-27,  of  pine  1'38,  and  oak  "75 ;  these  quantities 
may  be  rather  low,  but  they  afford  a  comparative  estimate.  Coal 
which  has  been  charred  under  such  disadvantages  that  half  the 
carbon  ia  burned  away,  of  course  contains  twice,  and  in  many 
cases  three  times  as  much  ashes  as  these  numbers  indicate.  'Erne 
coal,  or  the  small  coal  about  a  pit,  generally  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  because  much  of  the  carbon  has  been  destroyed ; 
for  the^  reasons  such  coal,  or  dust — ^braise,  as  it  is  called — is 
heavy,  burns  very  slow,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  fires  of  forges. 

Absorption  of  Wat^. — Charcoal,  particularly  when  fresh,  ab- 
sorbs moisture  and  air  with  great  rapidity ;  this  absorption  is  fre- 
quently so  violent  as  to  cause  the  fresh  coal  to  ignite,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heat  liberated  from  the  condensed  gas  in  the  pores. 
Fresh  coal  may  absorb,  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
charring  and  cooling,  from  1  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  water  and  air.  By  experiments,  it  was  found  that  hard  coal 
absorbed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  water  only,  as  fol- 
lows: beech  coal,  -8  per  cent,;  ash,  4:-06;  maple,  4-8;  chestnut, 
6-06;  pine,  8-2;  poplar,  8'5;  and  soft  Italian  poplar,  16'3  per 
cent.  On  an  average,  we  may  assume  that  fresh  coal  absorbs 
about  4  per  cent,  of  water  the  first  day,  and  about  a  half  per  cent, 
every  week  for  the  next  six  months,  after  which  the  absorption  ia 
slow ;  this  refers  to  coal  protected  by  a  water-tight  roof.  Char- 
coal contains  from  4  to  20  per  cent,  of  moisture,  according  to  its 
age ;  beyond  20  per  cent,  it  hardly  rises,  when  kept  in  dry  store- 
houses. Fresh  and  good  charcoal  may  be  considered  to  consist 
of  97  parts  of  carbon,  and  3  parts  of  ashes ;  coal  as  commonly 
used,  which  has  been  stored  for  2  or  3  months,  contains  85  parts 
of  carbon,  12  parts  of  water,  and  3  of  ashes.  We  must  here  re- 
member that  the  water  is  hygroscopic,  and  absorbs  heat ;  these 
12  parts  will  consume  nearly  two  parts  of  carbon  for  evaporation. 
Red  coal  does  not  absorb  water  so  rapidly  as  black  coal,  particu- 
larly soft  coal;  still  it  has  been  found  that  after  a  storage  of  four 
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weeks  it  had  absorbed  10  per  cent,  of  moisture.  When  red  coal, 
therefore,  consists  of  74  parts  of  carbon,  24'5  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  1-5  parts  of  ashes,  coal  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  one  month  consists  of  66'5  carbon,  22  of  the  elements 
of  water,  10  water,  and  1-5  ashes.  Hard  coal  and  that  having 
the  least  ashes  will  absorb  the  least  amount  of  water,  and  will 
require  the  longest  time  for  it.  We  observe  here  of  how  much 
importance  it  is  to. produce  a  firm  strong  coal,  and  to  use  wood 
which  contains  the  least  ashes. 

GombusHbiUtp. — Krm,  hard,  shinghng  black  coal  is  ignited 
with  difficulty,  no  matter  of  what  kind  of  wood  it  is  made.  The 
highest  heat  in  the  process  of  charring,  with  the  perfect  exclusion 
of  moisture  and  atmospheric  air,  forms  the  hardest  coal.  On 
the  contrary,  low  heat,  and  the  presence  of  vapors  or  air,  are  the 
causes  of  soft,  friable,  and  extremely  combustible  coal.  Coal  of 
rotten  wood,  or  deadened  wood,  is,  of  all  kinds,  the  most  com- 
bustible, and  often  ignites  spontaneously.  Next  to  this  in  com- 
bustibility is  that  coal  which  has  been  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  soft  wood,  such  as  branches  of  willow  and  poplar,  at  a  low 
heat  in  iron  retorts.  When  such  coal  is  freshly  prepared  and 
powdered,  it  frequently  ignites  without  any  apparent  cause.  Fresh 
red  coal  is  easily  kindled  and  very  inflammable ;  but  it  does  not 
ignite  by  the  mere  absorption  of  air  and  water.  In  all  metallurgi- 
cal operations  we  need  chiefly  hard,  strong  coal ;  those  cases  where 
soft,  friable  coal  is  required  are  few,  and  may  be  supplied  by  the 
waste  coal  which  is  always  more  or  less  abundant  in  any  colliery. 
The  necessity  of  producing  hard  coal  is  the  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  it  absorbs  less  moisture  in  the  same  time,  and 
retains  its  form  better,  thaji  soft  coal ;  it  is  attended  also  with  less 
waste  in  the  kiln  and  the  coal-houses,  For  these  reasons,  the 
arrangements  for  charring  wood  must  be  such  as  to  produce 
that  coal  which  is  the  most  compact  and  most  incombustible; 
and  as  a  high  degree  of  heat,  with  the  absence  of  moisture  and 
air,  are  the  most  important  requisites  in  making  it,  the  operation 
must  be  so  conducted  as  to  secure  them. 

Quantity  of  Heat  in  Charcoal.—^  former  pages,  we  have 
spoken  of  ihis  subject,  and  merely  add  here,  that,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  fresh  charcoal  is  97  parts  in  the  100,  it  cannot  ex- 
ceed 84  after  it  has  been  exposed  for  one  month  to  the  air ;  or,  if 
the  loss  of  heat  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  and  gas  is 
considered,  it  cannot  be  more  than  80  parts.     We  hence  perceive 
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tlie  necessity  of  changing  the  coal  charges  to  a  furnace,  in  case 
fresh  or  old  coal  is  nsed,  and  the  propriety  of  using  coal  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  if  regular  work  is  to  be  expected.  In  addition,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  coal  under  a  shelter  aa  soon  aa  possible  is 
manifest.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  a  single  measure  of  it ;  this  extends  to  the  various 
kinds,  provided  they  have  been  charred  on  the  same  principles ; 
but  the  gravity  is  estimated  on  fresh  coal  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  depend,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  quality  of  the  wood  for  this  estimate,  as  shown 
in  page  330 ;  stiU  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the 
coal  haa  an  important  influence  on  this  result.  "Wood  in  charring 
shrinks  greatly,  some  kinds  more  than  others ;  this  shrinkage  also 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  mode  of  charring.  Under 
the  same  circumstances,  soft  wood  shrinks  more  than  hard,  and 
wood  from  old  trees  more  than  that  from  young  trees  and.  sap- 
lings. Pine  shrinks  the  most,  beech  leas,  and  onk  and  hickory 
the  least  of  all.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  charcoal,  therefore, 
cannot  be  estimated  by  that  of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made. 
When  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  volume  of  oak  wood  is  28,  that 
in  the  charcoal  made  of  it  is  15 ;  and  when  the  specific  heat  of 
pine  wood  is  19,  that  of  its  coal  is  17 ;  this  shows  how  much 
more  the  coal  of  pine  diminiahes  in  volume  while  charring,  than 
that  of  oak.  If  the  shrinkagb  was  the  same  in  all  cases,  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  a  volume  of  charcoal  would  be  exactly  one 
half  that  the  air-dried  wood ;  if  it  is  more  than  one  half  of  the 
shrinkage  is  in  proportion 

Quantity  of  Coal. — A  prime  object  m.  charring  wood  must  be 
to  obtain  as  much  coal  from  it  as  possible.  The  value  of  coal  ia 
estimated  by  weight,  and  if  other  considerations  have  no  influence 
on  the  charring,  the  aim  of  the  collier  must  bo  to  obtain  the  ut- 
most weight.  In  all  cases,  we  assume  that  perfectly  air-dried 
wood  is  charred.  A  great  difference  is  found  in  the  quantity  of 
coal,  when  charred  slowly,  or  rapidly,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

coal,  '15  ash. 


YotLag  oak, 

16-39  coal,  -15  aal 

.       25-45 

Old  oai, 

15-80    "      -11     " 

25-60 

Young  beecb. 

14-50    "      -37    " 

25-60 

Old  beeol, 

13-76    "       -4    " 

25-76 

Young  pine, 

15-40     "      -12     " 

25-95 

Rye  Btraw, 

13-10     «        -3     " 

24-30 
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We  observe  here,  that  in  all  cases  the  qiaaatity  of  coal  may 
he  uniformly  25  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  air-dried  wood;  in 
the  operation  on  an  extensiye  scale,  it  is  generally  20  per  cent. 
The  caui^e  of  this  variation  is  plain.  When  air-dried  wood  ia 
exposed  to  heat,  this  should  he  at  first  so  low  as  merely  to  expel 
all  the  water,' — that  is,  a  boiling  heat.  If  the  temperature  is  higher, 
and  a  part  of  the  wood  or  coal  becomes  red  hot,  while  water  re- 
mains in  other  parts,  the  hot  vapors  are  decomposed  on  the  hot 
coal  and  form  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  the 
heat  cannot  be  raised  sufdciently  high  to  form  a  strong  coal: 
therefore  that  which  is  wanting  must  he  obtained  by  buming^a 
part  of  the  carbon  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  the  charcoal. 
The  charring  operation  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  expel  all  the 
hygroscopic  water  at  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  heat.  This 
hoat  should  not  decompose  the  woody  libre,  or  exceed  270°. 
When  the  water  is  entirely  expelled,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so 
as  to  Hberate  hydrogen,  which  will  combine,  at  first,  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  wood,  and  also  afford  heat ;  but,  in  order  to  expel  all 
the  hydrogen,  beijause  there  is  more  than  can  he  absorbed  by  the 
oxygen  which  is  present,  the  heat  must  be  raised  still  higher,  by 
which  some  of  the  carbon  is  carried  off  with  the  hydrogen.  At 
this  period,  some  fresh  air  should  be  admitted,  which  will  bum 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  compounds,  and  advance  the  heat  to 
that  high  degree  required  for  the  formation  of  strong  coal.  The 
admission  of  air  must  be,  of  course,  limited  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and  it  inust  bo  conducted  through- 
out the  mass  of  hot  coal,  or  an  inevitable  loss  of  free  carbon  will 
ensue.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  fresh  air  at  any 
stage  of  the  process.  The  mere  application  of  external  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  good  coal ;  but,  as  this  requires  the  use  of  addi- 
tional fael,  and  the  combustible  hydrogen  compounds  are  of  no 
actual  value  to  the  metallurgist,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  use 
the  volatile  combustibles  for  generating  it.  This  is  the  simple 
theory  of  charring ;  it  shows  at  once  the  objects  which  the  col- 
lier miJst  keep  in  view.  A  strong  heat,  at  first,  and  a  moist 
hearth,  will  inevitably  cause  a  loss  of  carbon  and  produce  a  soft 
coal,  because  there  will  not  he  sufficient  heat  to  form  hard  coal. 
Coal  made  in  an  iron  retort  must  be  soft  and  expensive,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deficiency  of  heat  and  the  necessity  of  additional  fuel. 
The  application  of  retorts,  for  the  sake  of  distiOiag  wood,  is  inad- 
missible in  our  case,  because  the  additional  expenses  are  not  re- 
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paid  lij  the  products  of  the  distillation,  and  the  coal  is  inva- 
riably of  an  inferior  quality.  The  metallurgist  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  those  operations  in  "which  the  volatile  substances  are  used 
as  fuel  to  generate  the  necessary  heat. 

C^m«^.— -Since  we  are  limited  in  the  production  of  charcoal 
to  that  process  in  which  atmospheric  air  is  required,  it  must  be 
the  object  so  to  direct  the  current  of  air  that  it  shall  first  touch 
the  wood,  and  not  reach  the  hot  coal  untU  all  its  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed. If  we  observe  this  rule,  the  process  is  extremely  sim- 
ple in  whatever  form  we  may  execute  it.  It  may  be  practically 
impossible  to  arrive  at  perfection;  still,  by  having  this  rule 
before  our  minds,  we  never  can  fail  of  tolerable  success.  The  char- 
ring of  wood  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  processes ;  the  one 
which  is  conducted  under  covers  either  movable  or  permanent, — ■ 
the  other  in  pits  and  ovens.  Both  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  and  it  is  chieily  considerations  of  economy  and  ex- 
pediency that  determine  which  of  the  two  shall  be  adopted. 

Charring  under  Movable  Cover.- — ^The  most  simple  form  of  this 
operation  is  in  pits  or  heaps.  ■  We  shall  not  allude  to  any  imper- 
fect methods  used  elsewhere,  and  therefore  confine  out  remarks 
to  those  in  use  here,  and  those  which  possibly  may  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  charring  in  a  pit, 
is  to  select  a  spot  nearly  or  quite  level,  nearest  to  the  stores  of  cord 
wood,  that  the  transportation  of  it  may  be  low,  and  the  wagons  for 
the  hauling  of  coal  may  easily  approach.  Above  all  things,  the 
place  where  the  hearth  is  to  be,  must  be  dry,  and  free  from  rock. 
When  no  level  spot  can  be  found  convenient,  one  from  40  to  50 
feet  in  diameter,  is  made  on  a  hill-side.  All  stones  and  gravel 
must  be  removed,  and  the  ground  must  be  dry  and  fine,  not  sandy 
or  loamy ;  a  soil  somewhat  gritty  is  the  best  in  which  to  locate 
a  hearth.  When  stones  or  gravel  cannot  be  avoided  in  selecting 
a  spot,  the  ground  must  be  dug  up  for  one  or  two  feet,  and  rid- 
dled to  remove  all  coarse  matter.  If  the  ground  is  too  rocky 
or  damp,  a  layer  of  brushwood  one  or  two  feet  in  depth  is 
spread  over  it,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  soil  of  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness is  thrown,  which  forms  the  hearth.  If  the  ground  is  too 
sandy,  it  may  be  mixed  with  dry  loam  sufficient  to  make  it 
slightly  adhesive. 

Pure  sand  would  be  in  fact  the  best  material  for  a  cover,  but  it 
ia  liable  to  leak  in  between  the  wood  and  coal,  and  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  pit  close.     The  best  cover  is  formed  fi-om  the  earth 
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where  one  or  two  brands  have  been  made,  and  the  dust  is  black- 
ened and  mixed  to  a  certain  estent  with  fine  charcoal.  Around 
the  circumference  of  the  hearth  the  wood  is  first  piled  so  as  to 
form  a  circular  wall,  as  represented  in  fig.  164,     All  the  wood  re- 


^■*'''*a»a^\\Jiip,M»J*^i 


quired  for  om  ;  may 

be  25  or  50  cc _.  . _^_ ranee 

of  wagons  or  sleds,  and  the  interior  free  to  admit  of  turning  a 
wagon.  The  lightest  kind  of  wood  is  first  hauled  to  the  pit,  to 
be  used  at  the  last  for  covering  the  heap.     The  heavy  bnieta,  or 


those  split  of  heavy  timber,  are  afterwards  hauled  and  form 
the  interior  of  the  pit.  When  all  the  wood  requisite  for  one 
brand  is  hauled,  the  collier  erects  in  the  cehtre  of  the  hearth, 
which  may  be  made  slightly  convex,  three  sapling  posts,  four 
inches  in  thickness,  and  of  the  height  which  the  heap  is  to  be ;  this 
is  generally  from  12  to  15  feet,  most  commonly  12  feet.  These 
posts,  as  shown  in  fig.  165,  are  about  one  foot  apart,  and  are  held 
in  their  position  by  short  braces  bound  together  with  switches. 
At  the  bottom,  between  these  posts,  which  form  a  kind  of  chim- 
ney, some  dry  inflammable  substance  is  deposited,  such  as  brands 
from  former  fires,  dry  chips,  or  charcoal ;  iii  fact,  this  chimney 
may  be  filled  at  least  half  its  height  or  nearly  to  the  top  with 
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such  substances.  Around  this  centre  the  billets  of  wood  are 
erected — ^the  heaviest  first,  with  the  buts  lowermost — so  as  to 
form  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  circumference. 

One  of  the  moat  important  objects  in  setting  a  pit  is  to  have 
as  few  and  as  small  spaces  as  possible,  and  when  these  esist, 
to  fiU  them  with  small  branches  and  short  billets  of  wood.  The 
collier  needs  therefore  an  axe,  for  trimming  and  chopping.  The 
wood  is  not  often  so  cleanly  trimmed  by  the  choppers  as  to  form 
close  joints.  "When  sufficient  coal-dust  is  at  hand,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  fiU  the  crevices  between  the  billets  entirely  with 
small  coal ;  this  increases  the  yield,  considerably,  and  affords  a 
coal  superior  to  that  derived  from  the  open  setting.  A  httle  more 
labor  is  thus  caused,  but  it  pays  well  in  the  course  of  time.  In 
aU  cases  the*  round,  or  bark  side  of  the  billet  is  turned  outwards, 
and  the  split  sides  towards  the  centre.  In  setting  the  second  tier 
of  wood,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  joints  at  the  ends 
of  the  bUleta,  because  there  it  is  most  difficult  to  prevent  spaces. 
In  case  three  tiers  of  wood  are  set,  the  upper  one  is  more  inclined 
than  the  lower,  so  as  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  dust.  When,  in 
this  manner,  all  the  wood  ia  properly  distributed,  and  a  round  heap 
is  formed,  all  the  exterior  spaces  are  nicely  filled,  and  thatched 
with  chips,'  small  branches,  small  wood,  brands  or  chaxcoal.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  by  a  layer  of  damp  leaves,  which  are  gath- 
ered from  the  ground  near  the  pit.  These  leaves,  which  serve  to 
prevent  the  dropping  in  of  dust,  or  earthy  cover,  are  now  covered 


by  dust.  A  bmall  ciicli^  on  the  top  is  left  uncovered  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  the  dropping  of  dust  into  the  centre.  The  pit  as- 
sumes by  this  time  the  form  represented  in  fig.  156.     At  first 
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only  a  sligkb  layer  of  dust  is  put  on,  merely  to  cover  and  hold  the 
leaves  down,  so  that  a  gust  of  wind  may  not  Talow  them  off. 
Fire  is  now  applied  by  dropping  some  burning  coals  from  the 
top  into  the  centre,  thus  Idndhng  the  combustibles  at  the  very 
bottom  and  centre  of  the  heap.  The  firing  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  and  when  neither  wind  nor  storm  is  apprehended. 
In  order  not  to  disturb  the  covering  of  the  heap,  steps  are  made 
of  a  six  inch  sapling,  or  a  slab,  on  which  to  ascend  to  the  top. 
The  fire,  thus  applied,  must  be  carefully  watched  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  bum  slowly :  it  is  nourished  by  air  drawn  in  through 
several  places  which  are  left  uncovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
When  the  fire  within  is  well  established,  which  usually  takes 
some  five  or  six  hours,  the  centre  is  entirely  filled  with  brands ; 
but  no  cover  is  yet  put  on  the  top ;  some  leaves  only  are  thrown 
over  to  prevent  a  strong  draught.  The  collier  proceeds  now  to 
secure  the  earth  all  around  by  adding  still  more ;  so  that  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  heap  is  entirely  covered  with 
the  dust  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  pit 
now  has  assumed  the  form  represented  in  fig.  157.     In  the  cen- 


tral ]  irt  ot  the  top  the  co^ei  is  thm  sc  that  smoke  or  m  ivt 
only  ateim  and  hot  mvLsible  gises  m  ly  escape  When  the  heip 
is  steep,  so  that  the  cover  w  ill  not  idhere  well  some  billets  of 
wood  are  set  around  it.  At  the  bottom  are  still  some  small  air 
holes,  which  are  not  closed  until  the  pit  begins  to  sink  or  settle 
at  the  top.  When  the  operation  is  well  conducted,  the  top  settles 
after  sixty  hours'  firing ;  if  it  settles  sooner,  there  is  something 
wrong.  While  the  settling  is  going  on,  the  earth  becomes  moist,  and 
is  easily  flattened  down  by  a  shovel ;  but  this  must  be  done  with 
caution.  If  the  cover  is  too  close,  as  it  is  particularly  liable  to 
become,  when  it  consists  of  green  dust,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
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partially  blown  off  by  explosions  witliin.  During  tlie  first  two 
days  it  ia  therefore  not  advisable  to  have  the  cover  too  close,  or 
too  heavy.  The  proper  covering  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience, for  it  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  earth  of  which  it  is 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thin  cover  requires  always  more  at- 
tention than  a  heavy  one ;  and  it  is  partictdarly  unsafe  in  squally 
weather,  and  under  the  care  of  inexperienced  persons.  Most  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  making  a  heavy  cover  at  the 
start,  with  a  free  vent  at  the  top,  and  means  for  a  liberal  access, 
of  fresh  air  at  the  foot  of  the  heap.  An  active  circulation  of  air 
will  prevent  aU  those  accidents,  which  often  cause  a  considerable 
loss  of  wood. 

"When  the  top  begins  to  settie,  some  dust  is  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  it,  so  as  to  draw  the  iire  more  to  the  exterior;  and 
as  it  continues  to  settie,  dust  is  thrown  on  for  at  least  two 
days  longer  to  prevent  a  strong  heat.  During  this  period  the 
greatest  caution  and  watchfulness  day  and  night  must  be  exer- 
cised, particularly  in  stormy  seasons,  and  with  green  or  sandy 
earth  for  a  cover.  It  will  happen,  in  spite  of  all  attention,  that 
a  pit  settles  irregularly,  although  it  ought  to  settle  uniformly  from 
the  centre  towards  the  periphery.  Wten  the  former  occurs,  it  is 
regulated  by  increasing  the  covering  at  the  low  places  and  by  di- 
minishing it  at  the  high  spots,  so  as  to  draw  the  fire  towards 
them.  Should  it  happen,  either  in  consequence  of  a  new  hearth, 
or  from  inattention,  that  a  part  of  the  pit  burns  hollow  and 
threatens  to  sink  suddenly,  that  portion  must  be  opened  qnicMy 
by  removing  the  cover,  and  fiUed  with  charcoal,  brands,  or  even 
charcoal  dust  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  Some  colliers  are  in  the 
habit  of  filling  such  places  with  fresh  wood ;  this  is  useless,  for 
such  wood  does  not  make  coal, — at  least  not  good  coal ; — and  it  is 
the  cause  of  wasting  that  already  formed — in  fact,  it  injures  the 
whole  pit.  It  happens  Jrequently  that  the  centre  bums  down  too 
deep,  before  the-wood  sinks;  it  is  then  also  filled  with  coal,  and 
kept  full,  until  it  sinks  regularly  and  altogether,  after  which  it  is 
covered  by  dust. 

In  fair  weather  and  under  good  management,  the  aspects  of 
the  pit  change  about  the  third  day.  Tb  e  smoke  then  begins  to  be 
dry,  and  no  cloud  of  vapors  hovers  over  the  apex,  and  the  gases 
be^n  to  smell  of  the  products  of  the  distillation.  The  pit  may 
be  now  covered  all  over,  and  no  air-hole  left  open.  When  the 
cover  has  been  too  thin  it  is  increased ;  all  cracks  and  crevices 
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are  carefully  stopped,  and  tlie  pit  driven  on  very  slowly  witliout 
vents  to  urge  the  fire.  If  all  these  things  have  been  well  done, 
the  eettling  of  the  pit  is  uniform ;  it  begins  in  the  middle,  and 
extends  gradually  towards  the  circumference.  A  pit  assumes  at 
this  period  the  form  shown  in  fig.  158,  whieh  is  a  section  of  one; 
the  coal  forms  an  inverted  cono,  and  the  fire  draws  from  the  cen- 
tre gradually  towards  the  edge  of  the  heap.     The  smoke,  or  hot 


[  :    --  --\ 

gases,  escape  '■  where 

the  fire  exist,,  .,^„  „^^  „.„^.  j_. ,  i  ought 

to  be  dead,  none  should  issue.  We  observe  here  that  the  success- 
ful burning  of  the  pit  is  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  billets ; 
for  the  fiesk  air  which  is  drawn  in  at  the  foot  will  naturally  fol- 
low this  direction  or  pass  through  the  spaces  between  the  billets. 
When  they  are  properly  set,  there  is  also  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing the  strongest  and  most  coal.  As  remarked  before,  the  leading 
object  in  charring  wood  must  he  to  conduct  the  fresh  air  over  the 
wood,  and  not  over  the  hot  coal.  If  we  kindle  one  end  of  a  bun- 
dle of  sticks,  and  hold  it  so  aa  to  turn  the  flame  downward,  aa 
shown  in  fig.  169,  we  do  not  obtain  any  coal ;  after  the  volatile 


substances  are  expelled  the  hot  charred  wood  is  rapidly  consumed, 
and  ashes  only  remain.  Thus  the  hot  gases  generated  in  the 
burning  coal  pass  through  the  wood,  dry  it  too  fast,  and  convert 
it  into  small  disconnected  fibres,  as  if  crushed  by  a  hammer ;  such 
wood  of  com-se  cannot  form  any  other  than  small  coal,  and  very  lit- , 
tie  of  that.    If  we  turn  the  flame  of  the  fagot  of  wood  upwards,  as 
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shown  in  fig.  160,  the  result  is  quite,  different ;  for  the  air,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  spaces  between  the  sticks,  will  absorb  the  moist- 
ure gradually  and  dry  the  wood  slowly ;  on  arriving  at  the-  flame, 
it  will  find  sufficient  carbureted  hydrogen  to  combine  with,  and 
consequently  "will  not  absorb  much  carbon  provided  no  excess  oi 
air  is  admitted,  so  as  to  fiiniisli  free  oxygen.  This  mode  will,  how- 
ever, not  furnish  the  largest  quantity  of  coal ;  for,  if  the  coal  above 
the  flame  is  still  red-hot,  which  of  course  cannot  be  prevented,  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  contact  with  the  volatile  substances  will 
absorb  more  carbon  and  form  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  blue  color,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  flame.  This 
blue  flame  is  often  observed  at  pits  when  the  cover  is  too  light,  and 
when  there  is  too  much  heat  in  the  coal ;  it  invariably  causes  great 
loss,  however  good  the  coal  may  be.  A  strong  cover,  to  keep  the 
fire  down,  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  these  occuirences. 

The  perfectly  vertical  position  of  tho  billets,  with  the  fire  at 
the  top,  is  therefore  the  most  perfect  manner  of  setting  a  pit, 
provided  the  access  of  air  can  be  so  regulated  that  only  a  sufS.- 
cient  quantity  is  uniformly  drawn  in.  "W^e  see  now  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  and  close  floor  for  the  hearth,  and  a  uniform  and 
close  cover,  so  that  no  accidental  vents  may  disturb  the  wort. 
These  particulars  cannot  often  be  observed  in  practice.  To  arrive, 
however,  as  near  to  perfection  as  possible,  the  billets  are  set  in- 
clined. In  all  cases,  whether  the  hfllets  are  vertical,  inchned,  or 
horizontal,  the  progress  of  charring  ought  to  bo  conducted  as  re- 
presented in  flg.  161.  For  if,  instead  of  an  inverted  cone,  the 
coal  assumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or,  what  is  worse  still,  that  of  a 
right  cone,  the  flame  will  pass  through  the  wood  instead  of  through 
a  part  of  the  c    1  in  1  c.iu'ie  sm  11       1  buttle  ooal     When  the 


Irillets  are  vertical  and  the  fire  descends   the  e 
formed ;  and  when  the  fire  ascends,  the  weakest  coal.   An  inclina- 
tion, such  as  has  been  described,  forms  a  coal  between  the  two. 
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During  four  days,  in  good  seasons,  and  in  stormy  weather 
from  six  to  eight,  a  pit  mnat  be  closely  watched ;  after  that  time, 
the  fire  is  well  spread  in  the  interior,  and,  as  little  air  is  required, 
aU  the  air-holes  around  the  base  are  well  stopped ;  some  vent-holes 
may  be  put  below  the  natural  vent,  as  shown  in  fig.  158,  to  accel- 
erate the  work;  for  all  the  wood  is  now  well  dried,  and  the  char- 
ring may  bo  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible.  In  four 
days  more,  all  the  wood  wiU  be  charred;  thus  a  pit  may  bo 
burned  in  one  week  or  ten  days,  unless  in  stormy  or  wet  sea- 
sons, when  it  will  require  between  ten  days  and  three  weeks. 
When  the  fire  is  drawn  to  the  circumference,  the  heap  is  closely 
covered  and  lefl;  to  cool  slowly. 

After  the  further  lapse  of  twenty -four  hours,  the  drawing  of  the 
coal  is  begun ;  and  it  should  be  at  once  hauled  and  put  under  the 
cover  of  the  storehouses.  The  drawing  proceeds  alov,"ly.  From  200  ■ 
to  300  bushels  are  taken  during  the  first  day  firom  a  fresh  pit ;  this 
may  be  gradually  increased  so  that  a  pit  of  2000  or  2500  bushels 
will  be  drawn  in  a  week.  This  operation  is  commenced  at 
the  circumference ;  a  little  dust  is  removed  from  a  place,  and 
about  one  bushel  taken  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake  ;  the  earth  is 
then  carefully  replaced  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  interior 
of  the  pit,  and  another  place  is  opened.  A  careless  or  too  rapid 
drawing  may  set  the  pit  on  fire  again,  and  cEiuse  a  great  loss  of 
coal.  When  the  process  of  charring  has  been  well  performed, 
the  pit  has  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  162.  It  shows  a 
jT  rounded  mound  of  about  half  the  height  of  the  origi 


pit,  although  it  is  somewhat  higher  when  hard  wood  1 
charred.  An  irregular,  waving  surface  show^  either  bad  work, 
or  a  bad  hearth.  The  coal  drawn  is  deposited  in  detached  small 
piles,  so  that  if  one  kindles — which  frequently  happens — the  others 
may  not  be  ignited.  These  detached  heaps  are  covered  by  cold  or 
damp  dust,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air;  the  object  being  merely 
to  cool  the  eoai,  not  to  wet  it.     Hot  dry  coal,  when  free  from  fire, 
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SO  readily  that  it  kindles  spontaneously ;  cold  coal 
absorbs  it  also,  but  not  so  fast  as  to  cause  ignition.  "When  the 
coal  has  been  drawn  and  exposed  to  cooling  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
it  is  assorted ;  brands,  or  pieces  of  wood  partly  charred,  are  not 
at  once  loaded,  because  they  are  the  most  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  They  are  retained  for  some  days,  and  then  sent  to 
the  smelt- works;  or,  if  they  are  not  used  in  the  furnaces,  they  are 
retained  by  the  colliers,  and  charred  at  the  next  burning,  by  being 
placed  in  the  spaces  between  the  billets.  The  best  coals  are  gene- 
rally found  about  one  foot  high  from  the  floor,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  roof;  in  the  centre  the  coal  is  weak.  This 
shows  that  large  pits  are  more  favorable  for  the  production  of 
good  coal  than  small  ones,  and  that  the  fire  iu  the  centre  should 
work  as  slowly  as  possible ;  for  it  is  the  rapid  charring  which  in- 
jures the  coal  in  the  middle  of  the  pit.  Most  of  the  brands  are 
generally  found  near  the  floor,  and  amount  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
coal  in  large,  and  to  one-sixth  in  small  pits,  where  the  work  has 
been  good.  A  larger  amount  of  brands  shows  bad  work.  The 
coal  should  be  assorted  at  tho  pit  into  coarse  or  furnace  coal,  small 
or  fcrge  coal,  and  brands,  and  the  collier  paid  according  to  these 
qualities — receiving  a  higher  price  for  furnace  coal,  a  lower  for 
small  coal,  and  the  lowest  for  brands.  Very  small  coal,  such  as 
cannot  be  used  in  the  forge,  is  retained  by  the  collier;  with  it 
he  forms  the  floor  and  fills  and  covers  other  pits. 

The  quantity  of  coal  thus  obtained,  from  a  cord  of  wood,  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  bushels.  If  the  wood  is  cut  and 
corded  during  the  winter,  and  charred  in  summer,  a  skilful  collier 
will  obtain,  on  an  average,  forty  bushels  of  good  coal  from  a  cord. 
The  amount  of  this  yield  is  modified  by  various  circumstances. 
If  the  wood  is  badly  chopped,  or  ill-trimmed  and  short,  or  the  mea- 
sure too  small,  it  wilt  not  yield  well.  Green  wood  yields  badly,  and 
causes  weak  coal.  Goal  charred  in  winter  or  stormy  weather  is 
always  poor,  and  the  quantity  is  small.  Green  dust,  or  that  which 
cakes,  also  causes  weak  and  little  coal ;  light  and  porous  dust  will 
often  be  the  cause  of  good  coal,  although  little  of  it.  The  best 
dust  is  that  which  has  been  used  for  a  few  brands,  and  is  well 
mixed  with  small  coal.  A  heat  which  is  too  strong  at  the  start 
causes  weak  and  small  coal ;  and,  if  continued  throughout  the 
operation,  always  results  in  little,  and  often  bad  coal.  Young 
wood  makes  a  stronger  coal  and  more  of  it  than  old  wood,  pro- 
vided proper  care  is  taken  in  charring.     Careless  workmen  inva- 
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riatly  make  little  coal,  and  if  inexperienced  also,  they  make  weak 
coal. 

It  may  be  more  conyenient  to  purchase  coal  by  measure  than 
by  weight,  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  most  correct  method,  neither 
is  it  the  best  for  either  seller  or  buyer.  Hard,  strong  coal  is,  in 
all  smelting  operations,  of  greater  value  than  soft  coal,  and  in 
con3ec[uence  of  buying  coal  by  the  measure,  we  tempt  colliers  to 
make  soft  coal  and  much  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  but 
httle  difference  in  weight,  whether  strong  or  weak  coal  is  made, 
it  is  certainly  more  advantageous  tti  the  smelter  that  it  should  be 
strong  coal.  In  all  cases  of  charring,  no  matter  in  what  form, 
or  by  what  means,  a  well  conducted  operation  will  furnish  from 
20  pounds  to  23  pounds  of  charcoal  from  100  pounds  of  seasoned 
wood.  The  coal  may  be  weak  or  strong,  not  more  nor  less,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  produced.  Slow  charring  and  low  heat,  will 
produce  the  highest  number,  but  it  will  be  weak  coal;  a  lively 
heat  well  conducted,  wih  fiimish  the  lowest,  but  make  a  strong 
coal.  This  determines  which  mode  of  charring  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  smelter.  With  a  well  conducted  operation  in  a 
pit,  like  the  one  above  described,  contaming  at  least  50  cords  of 
wood,  the  yield  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  for  air-dried  wood : 

Kindofwooa. 

Oak, 

Beech, 

Rne,  25       "  63       " 

A  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  oak  ought  to  furnish  64  bushels 
of  2,600  cubic  inches  each.  Pine  wood  must  yield  54  bushels  of 
the  same  size.  This  measure  is  actually  reached  by  good  colliers, 
although  not  by  the  average  of  workmen.  The  best  means  of 
obtainiag  a  large  yield  and  good  coal,  is  by  using  large  pits ; 
there  is  little  difiiculty  in  making  50  bushels  of  coal  in  a  pit  con- 
taining 200  cords  of  pine  wood,  or  if  it  contains  hard  wood,  60 
bushels ;  and  the  coal  may  be  equally  as  strong  as  the  yield  is 
good. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with  this  mode  of  charring,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps the  best ;  still  there  are  some  modifications,  which  may  tend 
to  cheapen  the  process  in  particular  cases ;  if  these  are  pointed 
out,  any  one  can  judge  readily  how  far  they  are  advantageous. 


Ti^ldbyw.tght. 

Yield  bj  measure. 

23  per  cent. 

74  per  cent. 

22       " 

73       " 
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A  inctliod  of  charring  generally  followed  in  Norway,  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  163.  The  centre  polea  are  here  erected  as  before 
mentioned,  but  the  wood  around  them  is  laid  flat  and  covered 
outside  by  slabs,  to  obtain  the  slope.  This  method  can  he  adopted 
only  near  saw-nulls,  because  it  is  only  there,  that  slabs  can  be  ob- 


tJ^^'-^* 


tained.  The  covering  maybe  made,  ei|uallyas  well, with  billets; 
but  then  this  affords  no  other  advantage  than  the  saving  of  a  lit- 
tle labor  in  setting  the  wood.  Wood  laid  horizontally  never 
does,  nor  can,  afford  as  strong  coal  as  when  placed  upright ;  and 
where  strong  coal  is  required  for  blast  furnaoes,  this  mode  of 
charring  wiU  not  furnish  the  best,  'For  forges  and  similar  operar 
tions,  where  weak  coal  is  ecLually  as  good,  and  preferable  to  hard 
coal,  this  mode  of  charring  affords  some  advantages. 

Another  niethod  which  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  south- 
ern Europe,  is  represented  in  fig.  164.     A  heap,  consisting  of 


t  de- 


inclined  gently  towards  tne  penpHery  ot  tlie  neap.  'X'no  wood 
used  in  this  instance,  is  in  the  form  of  round  sticks,  froni  seven  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  two  men  can  carry.  It  is  deposit- 
ed around  the  chimney.  The  heap  is  well  dressed  with  a  layer  of 
leaves  or  small  coal,  and  then  a  heavy  cover  of  very  light  dust, 
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consisting  chiefly  of  coal  dust,  is  thrown  over  it  at  once.  This 
cover  is  two  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  dimimshea  to 
sis  inches  near  the  top  ;  it  is  held  by  props  and  slabs  around  the 
heap,  to  prevent  its  sliding  down.  The  chimney,  for  two-thirds 
of  its  height,  is  filled  with  dry,  inflammable  chips,  or  brands,  and, 
upon  this,  burning  coal  is  deposited,  to  kindle  it  and  produce  a 
hvely  fire.  The  difference  between  this  method  and  the  common 
one  is,  that  here  no  &esh  air  gains  access,  excepting  that  which 
is  derived  from  the  ground  and  through  the  heavy  covering. 
The  fire  in  the  centre  is  fed  by  charcoal  as  it  bums  down,  and 
the  chimney  is  constantly  kept  full,  i'or  this  reason  the  chim- 
ney is  wider  than  in  other  cases, — being  at  the  top  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  at  the  base  two  feet.  The  burning  coal  is 
generally  heaped  upon  the  chimney,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  at  the 
top.  As  the  heat  for  drying  the  wood  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  burning  charcoal  in  its  centre,  it  is  from  three  to 
four,  and  often  five  days,  before  the  watery  vapors  disappear. 
This  is  the  time  for  explosions,  and  the  cover  on  the  top  is  there- 
fore somewhat  removed,  to  allow  a  fi'ee  vent  for  the  rapidly  gen- 
erating and  explosive  gases,  which  req^nire  about  twenty-four  hours 
to  escape.  When  this  danger  is  passed,  the  top  is  covered  again  by 
a  heavy  layer  of  di^t,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  a  series  of 
vent-holes  are  opened,  hy  means  of  a  shovel  handle  or  a  pointed 
pole.  The  first  series  of  vents  is 'near  the  top,  and  when  a  blue 
smoke  is  visible  from  them,  they  are  stopped  up  and  the  dust 
beaten  down,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  escape  of  gas.  Another 
series  is  now  opened  about  a  foot 'below  the  first,  and  when 
blue  smoke  issues  from .  these,  they  are  stopped,  and  a  row  Btdl 
lower  down  opened.  In  this  manner  we  proceed,  xmtil  we  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  heap.  This  mode  of  charring  is  rather  slow ; 
a  heap  requires  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and,  in  bad  seasons,  even 
a  longer  time,  before  all  the  wood  is  charred ;  but  little  labor  and 
attention  is  needed  when  the  fire  is  once  started ;  the  pit  is  not 
affected  by  storms,  and  furnishes  good  coal  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  Inexperienced  hands  make  better  coal  in  this  way  than  by 
any  other  mode. 

The  other  methods  of  charring,  such  as  in  mo^mds,  or  in  square, 
or  oblong  heaps,  wherein  wood  is  laid,  or  'piled  to  a  limited 
height,  afford  no  advantages  over  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  coal,  which  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  in  the  saving  of  labor.     Time 
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may  be  saved ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  account  of 
wood,  it  may  be  qmte  as  well  done  in  a  small  round  pit.  Eor 
these  reasons  wc  omit  to  speak  of  the  other  methods  of  charring 
under  a  movable  cover.  In  all  cases,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
heap  may  be,  the  rule  is,  to  form  as  little  surface  of  it  as  possible. 
The  form  of  a  globe  would  be  the  most  perfect  for  a  charring 
heap,  if  it  could  be  adopted,  but  as  that  cannot  be  done,  the  half 
globe  is  preferable  to  all  others.  There  is  one  circumstance  not 
favorable  to  large  heaps  or  round  pits— it  is  the  necessity  of  storing 
coal  extensively,  because  the  charring  can  be  performed  only 
during  the  dry  and  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year. 

Charring  in  Ovens.—'bi  order  to  avoid  keeping  large  stores  of 
charcoal,  and  to  obtain  it  dry  and  freah, — ^to  save  labor  in  par- 
ticular cases,— aud  to  be  less  subject  to  the  faults  of  inferior  work- 
men, the  charring  in  ovens  or  kilns  is  resorted  to.  Generally 
speaking,  the  advantages  of  ovens  over  pits,  are  not  so  great  as  is 
often  supposed ;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  may  assert  that  all  charcotd 
made  under  an  immovable  cover  is  not  so  strong .  as  that  made 
under  a  movable  one.  The  only  real  advantage  of  the  oven  arises 
from  its  being  less  subject  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  than 
the  pit.  The  best  form  of  a  char-oven,  and  that  which  is  most 
generally  in  use  in  this  country,  is  represented  in  fig.  165.  It 
is  a  long  prismatic  oven,  the  iloor  and  rough  walls  of  which  are 
of  common  red  brick,  the  interior  of  the  side  walls  and  the  arched 


roof  are  lin?d  with  fire-brick.  Such  an  oven  40  feet  long,  15  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  will  contain  about  60  corda  of 
wood.  In  fig.  166,  a  vertical  section  of  this  oven  is  shown.  The 
binding  of  the  kiln,  which  is  here  represented  to  be  of  wood,  is 
seen  more  distinctly  than  in  the  engraving  above.  The  roof  is  a 
necessary  appendage ;  it  protects  the  walls  against  moisture,  which 
is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  arch,  and  conBet^uently  to  the  coal. 
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The  floor  is  well  pared  witli  hard  common  bricks,  set  edgeways, 
below  these  another  layer  of  bricks  or  stonea  ia  laid  upon  a  plahk 
floor,  which  rests  upon  the  cross  timbers  or  binders.  The  mode  of 
binding  requires  no  further  explaiiation ;  it  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  it  ia  necessary  to  use  young 
and  sound  timber  for  this  purpose.  The 
bricks  are  laid  in  fire-clay  mortar,  in 
preference  to  lime  mortar,  because  the 
latter  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  acetic  ■ 
acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  wood. 
This  day  mortar  ought  not  to  he  too 
fat,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  little  salt 
in  it ;  this  causes  it  to  dry  harder,  and 
bind  stronger.  In  laying  the  bricks, 
particular  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the  ■ 
joints  perfectly  with  mortar,  that  no 
leakage  may  take  place  through  the 
walls,  which  for  better  security  may  be  painted  on  the  outside 
with  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  clay  This  foims  an  extremely 
hard  and  strong  cover,  which  is  not  at  all  liable  to  break.  The 
clay  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  put  first  over  the  brick  wall,  like 
a  wash,  then  the  tar  is  painted  on  before  it  has  become  perfectly 
dry. 

In  order  to  secure  strength  .and  close  joints,  the  walla  must  be  at 
least  14  inches  thick,  consisting  of  a  lining  of  fire-brick  5  inches  in 
width,  and  red  brick  9  inches.  Both  the  lining  and  rough  wall 
must  be  well  bound  together  by  occasional  binders,  which  unite  the 
red  and  the  fire-brick.  The  arch  may  be  of  5  inch  fire-brick ;  but 
as  the  span  is  wide,  there  is  no  harm  done  in  making  a  10  inch 
roof.  Many  kilns  are  built  of  red  bricks  only ;  to  this  there  is  no 
obj  ection ;  they  answer  equally  as  well  as  if  lined  with  fire-brick ; 
but  then,  in  such  case,  the  common  bricks  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
kind  of  loam  which  will  stand  fire  weU.  If  this  loam'  contains 
too  much  iron  and  lime,  the  bricks  of  the  roof  will  soon  shrink 
and  drop.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  test  the  red  bricks  in  a 
strong  fire  before  a  kiln  is  built  of  them,  at  least  those  used  for 
the  lining  and  roof;  if  they  resist  a  high  red  heat  without  melting, 
they  may  be  considered  good  for  this  purpose.  "When  a  Httle 
more  expense  is  no  consideration,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  side  walls  by  bracing  them  with  pillars,  as  shown 
in  fig.  167,  which  is  the  plan  of  a  kiln.     At  each  end  there  is  an 
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iron  door  of  sis  feet  in  widtli  and  eight  feet  in  height,  so  that  a 
railroad  car  may  be  run  into  the  oven,  loaded  with  wood,  or  to 
take  off  the  coil     All  tho  kilns  m  use  resemble  the  above  more 


)  cases  the  loof  la  less  steep,  to  gain  room ;  in 
others  the  binders  are  made  of  cast-iron  uprights,  and  wrought- 
iron  cross-bindera.  In  some,  the  gases  are  drawn  off  by  a  series 
of  vents  in  the  top  of  the  roof;  in  others,  by  vents  at  both  ends ;  in 
which  case  the  vent  holes  are  provided,  with  iron  doors,  as  shown 
in  fig.  165.  In  all  cases  a  series  of  drafl  holes  is  provided  aU 
around  the  foot  of  the  kiln ;  and  by  stopping  one  and  opening 
another,  the  access  of  air,  and  consequently  the  fire,  is  regulated. 
These  apertures  are  of  the  size  of  a  brick,  ten  inches  by  two  and 
a  half  in  height,  so  that  a  brick  may  fill  one. 

The  operation  of  charring  is  extremely  simple  in  these  Mlna. 
The  wood  is  laid  flat  on  the  floor  and  pded  up  to  the  roof,  as 
shown  in  figs.  168  and  169.     It  may  also  be  set  upright,  but  as 


this  is  more  laborious  it  is  not  generally  done ;  still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  coal  is  stronger  from  the  biEets  which  are  stand- 
ing, than  from  those  which  are  laid  flat.  The  fire, is  applied  in  vari- 
ous ways;  some  prefer  putting  it  at  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  the 
arch,  and  drawing  it  gently  downwards ;  others  form  a  channel  of 
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brands,  or  of  dry  chips,  or  of  charcoal  through  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  apply  fire  at  both  ends;  and  others  again  apply  fire  at 


the  draught  holes  around  the  foot  of  the  OTen.  Of  all  the«e  plans 
the  latter  is  the  most  objectionahle,  for  it  causes  necessarily  a 
waste  of  wood,  and  makes  weak  coal.  With  a  channel  through 
the  middle,  firing  at  both  ends  is  better,  but  the  beat  plan  is  firing 
on  the  top,  particularly  in  wide  ovens.  In  all  cases  the  wood  that 
is  charred  ought  to  be  well  seasoned ;  for  wet  or  green  wood  yields 
20  per  cent,  less  coal  than  dry.  Or,  in  case  seasoned  wood  cannot  be 
had,  the  charring  ought  to  be  conducted  with  extreme  slowness ; 
the  fire  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  and  fed  by  coal  or  brands,  A 
liberal  supply  of  ii-esh  air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  in- 
terior. Charring  green  or  wet  wood  is,  in  no  case,  profitable ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  yield  and  greatest  amount  of  coal,  the 
wood,  as  it  is  delivered  at  the  yard,  should  be  stored  under  cover 
and  protected  against  rain.  One  heat  may  be  performed  in  a 
week,  so  that  an  oven  may  be  reckoned  to  produce  from  1200  to 
1500  bushels  of  coal  in  that  time ;  but  generally  two  and  three 
weeks  are  occupied  in  ehargingj  charring  and  disoharguig  a  kQn. 
It  is  not  dif&ciilt  to  conduct  the  charring  in  these  ovens,  when  the 
walls  are  perfectly  air-tight ;  but  if  they  are  not  so,  it  is  rather 
troublesome  and  causes  considerable  loss  of  wood.  When  the 
watery  vapors  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  or  at  the  vents  cease,  and 
no  smoke  of  any  kind  issues,  but  a  whitish  blue  gas  makes  its 
appearance,~whieh  is  often  the  case  at  the  third  day  after  fire  is 
applied,  although  more  generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, — the 
vents  are  stopped  up ;  and  as  the  fire  becomes  visible  at  the  aper- 
tures near  the  base,  these  are  also  successively  stopped.  When 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  heat  has  spread  throughout  the  interior, 
all  the  openings  are  weU  stopped  by  bricks  and  secured  by  a  layer 
of  fine  sand,  to  prevent  the  acce^  of  air.     Two  days,  or  at  the 
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most  four  days  of  cooling  are  sufficient  to  deaden  the  coal  so 
far  as  to  make  it  ready  for  drawing. 

The  above  described  Idlns  are  tlie  best  for  the  use  of  tbe  roanu- 
facturer  of  metals,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  attempt  to  make 
improvemente  on  the  principles  involved  in  their  construction ; 
but,  as  it  may  happen  that,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  a  light 
coal  and  an  advantageous  use  of  the  products  of  distillation  may 
be  made,  we  insert  in  fig.  170  a  representation  of  a  char  oven, 


frequently  usf  d  in  Sweden  for  this  purpose  It  showb  the  sec- 
tion of  a  brick  oven  vrith  a  pointed  aroh,  whioh  is  charged  with 
wood  in  the  usual  manner.  The  oven  is  from  25  to  SO  feet  in 
width,  17  or  18  feet  high,  and  eqiially  as  long ;  the  arch  is  two 
feet  thick,  and  the  side  walls  still  thicker.  Two  openings,  or 
flues,  A  A,'  lead  from  a  fire  chamber  or  furnace,  of  which  there 
is  one  on  each  end;  these  flues 
are  about  15  inches  square. 
Fig.  171  shows  a  vertical  sec- 
tion in  the  opposite  way.  'We 
observe  here  that  the  bottom 
is  concave,  while  it  is  convex 
in  fig.  170.  The  east-iron  pipes, 
B  B,  lead  the  gases  from  the 
oven,  by  means  of  a  knee  pipe, 
to  a  barrel  in  which  wood-tar  is 
gathered.  Another  pipe  com- 
municates with  a  system  of 
wooden  or  iron  condensing, 
pipes  which  are  conducted  ajound  the  oven,  and  from  these, 
these  gases  which  do  not  condense  pass  off  by  a  chimney. 
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The  manner  in  whiclC  this  apparatus  is  put  in  operation  is  as 
follows :  when  the  oven  is  charged  with  wood,  through  the  doors 
C  C,  these  are  hermetically  cloaed,  so  that  no  air  can  pass  into 
nor  go  out  of  the  oven  except  by  the  flues  A  A,  and  the  pipes 
B  B.  The  light  wood  has  been  laid  near  the  bottom,  which  is 
well  paved  and  smooth,  and  the  heavy  billets  above.  A  fire  of 
wood  is  now  made  in  both  furnaces  A  A ;  and  it  must  be  so  con- 
ducted, that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  consumed  in  this  fire-place 
although  it  has  no  grate  to  facilitate  that  object.  The  chimney 
causes  a  draught,  and  the  heat  in  passing  from  the  furnaces  througli 
the  wood,  eonverta  it  into  charcoal  without  much  loss  of  coal. 
The  products  of  this  distillation  are  deposited  partly  in  the  tar 
barrels  and  partly  in  the  condensing  apparatus. 

This  oven  makes  a  good  deal  of  coal,  but  it  is  very  weak, 
and  the  extra  fuel  consumed  amounts  to  one  fifth  of  the  wood 
charred.  If,  therefore,  the  products  of  distillation  do  not  pay 
for  this  extra. fuel  and  the  loss  sustained  in  conseciuence  of  the 
inferior  coal,  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  these  furnaces. 

"When  we  wish  to  obtain  acetic  acid,- — tar  cannot  be  of  any 
use — for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  potash 
or  Ihne,  the  better  plan  is  to  use  the  oven  represented  in  fig.  172, 


itfifhv-tiv  ti- ivJhf^ 


with  such  alterations  as  will  secure  good  coal.  If  a  east-iron  pipe 
is  laid  over  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  as  shown  in  fig.  173,  we  may 
succeed  in  making  good  coal  and  secure  the  valuable  parte  of 
the  distillation.  The  manner  of  operation  is,  in  such  case,  to 
charge  the  kiln  as  usual,  and  to  make  all  apertures  perfectly  air- 
tight, with  the  exception  of  a  wide  flue  which  leads  from  near  the 
bottom  of  the, furnace  to  a  condensing  apparatus,  which  serves 
both  for  distillation  and  the  absorption  of  the  gases,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney.  Thus  the  volatile  substances  only  are  conducted 
to  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  the  tar  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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furnace  and  serves  as  fuelj  after  all  acetic  acid  is  expelled.  "WTien 
this  is  accomplkhed,  the  flue  leading  the  gas  from  the  oven, 
and  which,  hj  the  way,  must  he  of  brick,  is  stopped  up,  and  the 


Fig.  173, 


operation  of  chining  condu<_ted  a?  uauil,  th  tt  it,,  by  opening  the 
apertures  for  the  admission  ot  air,  as  well  as  tho  venta.  In  ease 
the  heat  within  should  be  too  high,  so  as  to  endanger  the  cast- 
iron  pipe,  in  which  of  course  no  fire  is  any  longer  needed,  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  may  be  admitted  to  pass  through  and  cool  it. 

Cost  of  making  Coal. — On  examining  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  charcoal  obtained  by  either  method  of  charring,  we  find 
that  local  circumstances  determine  which  it  is  heat  to  adopt. 
In  the  pit,  or  heap,  we  can  obtain,  with  perfect  regularity,  20  per 
cent,  of  coal  from  seasoned  wood ;  the  oven  will  not  make  more 
tlian  25  per  cent.,  which  yield  may  be  reached  by  having  a  heavy 
cover  and  with  slow  charring  in  the  pit.  So  far  kiln  and  pit  are 
nearly  on  an  equality  as  to  the  amount  of  the  yield,  at  least  there 
13  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  kiln.  The  wages 
paid  for  charring  in  pits,  where  the  wood  is  delivered,  is  from  1^ 
to  2  cente  per  bushel,  and  in  ovens  it  is  about  f  to  1  cent,  for  the 
same  quantity.  If  a  cord  of  wood  makes,  on  an  average,  40  bush- 
els in  the  pit,  and  46  in  the  kiln,  the  amount  of  the  kOn  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  than  that  of  the  pit,  although  the  measure 
may  be  more,  because  the  coal  in  the  former  is  hghter  than  in 
the  latter.  The  transport  of  the  coal  from  the  woods  to  the  fur- 
nace yard  causes  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  which .  is  also  in  favor  of 
the  kiln.  All  the  advantages  of  the  kiln  over  the  pit  amount  to 
20per  cent.,  from  which,  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  ovens 
is  to  be  deducted.  All  the  other  circumstances  are  equal,  for  the 
wood  must  bo  as  well  stored  under  sheds  as  the  .coal,  and  there 
is  no  advantage  in  favor  of  either.  If  40  bushels  is  the  capacity 
of  the  pit,  and  50  bushels  of  the  kiln,  we  gain  from  the  cord  of 
wood  by  using  the  latter,  10  bushels  of  charcoal.     If  the  price  of 
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a  cord  of  wood  is  40  cents,  ■which  may  be  considered  the  lowest, 
and  which  prevails  only  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states ;  one 
bushel  of  charcoal  made  in  the  pit  will  cost  2|  cents  or  say  3  cents, 
in  the  woods;  and  in  the  furnace  yard  exclusive  ofhauling,3| 
cents,  incliading  loss;  or,  the  coal  from  a  cord  of  wood  wiU  cost 
$1,41  cents.  Coal  made  &om  the  same  kind  of  wood,  in  the  kiln, 
will  cost  90  cents  per  cord  of  wood,  that  is,  the  wood  cosfa  40 
cents  for  chopping  and  lease,  and  the  charring  50  cents ;  here  are 
51  cents  gain  over  the  pit,  per  cord,  of  wood  in  the  furnace  yard ; 
or  near  33  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  oven.  When  the  wood  is  in 
the  yard,  the  coal  of  the  pit  wiil  cost  but  3^  cents  per  bushel,  or 
$1,30  per  cord  of  wood,  which  reduces  somewhat  the  advantages 
of  the  oven.  But  from  this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  wood  is 
at  the  furnace,  the  oven  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  pit.  If  the 
wood,  or  the  charcoal  is  to  be  hauled  from  a  distance,  it  will  de- 
pend on  that  distance,  and  the  means  of  transport,  whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  char  in  ovens  than  in  pits.  At  the  lowest  price 
of  wood,  the  oven  is  60  cents  more  profitable  per  cord  than  the  pit, 
and  as  the  coal  of  5  cords  of  wood,  say  4  cords;  is  equal  to  one  cord 
of  wood  in  weight,  these  50  cents  taken  4  times  and  divided  by 
3,  or  66  cents,  is  the  price,  which  may  be  paid  for  hauling  1  cord, 
instead  of  the  coal  made  of  it.  If  the  cartage  of  wood  costs  more 
than  this  there  is  no  advantage  in  bringing  it  to  the  yard.  When 
a  cord  of  wood  costs  more  than  40  cents,  it  is  still  more  advanta- 
geous to  use  the  oven.  If  a  cord  of  wood  costs  $2,  and  the  ad- 
vantages exclusive  of  labor  are  20  per  cent.,  which  makes  40  cents 
on  a  cord,  and  the  difference  in  wages  for  charring  on  a  cord  is 
30  cents,  the  price  paid,  for  hauling  wood,  instead  of  coal,  to  the 

■yard,  may  be  — ~ — ^— =  93  cents  on  the  cord,  before  the 

methods  become  equally  beneficial.  If  these  favorable  circumstan- 
ces in  carting  wood  can  be  secured  the  oven  has  its  advantages, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Charcoal  when  taken  to  the  yard  should  be  stored  under  sheds  to 
preserve  it  fi-om  getting  wet.  It  is  asserted,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  damp  coal  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry  and  fresh ; 
this  latter,  therefore,  is  not  used  as  it  comes  from  the  pits,  whilst 
that  which  comes  from  the  ovens  is  used  in  its  dryest  state.  The 
assertion  that  old  coal,  or  damp  coal  is  better  than  that  which  is 
fresh,  relates  chiefly  to  such  as  is  used  in  forges,  and  lead  and  cop- 
per smelting  furnaces,  rather  than  to  iron  furnaces.    There,  is  how 
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ever,  some  foundatioQ  for  it  witli  regard  to  ])last  furnaces.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  certainly  untrue  that  old  coaJ  gives  out  more  heat 
than  that  which  is  fresh ;  its  superiority,  however,  over  the  fresh 
coal,  may  be  thus  explained :— The  charcoal  brought  in  irom  a 
pit,  cannot  be  uniformly  dry ;  one  load  is  more  damp  than  an- 
other ;  nor  is  coal  &om  different  collieries,  although  made  of  the 
same  wood,  of  equal  quality.  In  charging  the  fumaee,  therefore, 
with  such  coal,  the  dry  will  raise  the  heat  higher  up  in  the  stack ; 
and  as  it  is  a  nice  point  in  all  blast  furnace  operations  to  teep  it 
at  a  certain  height,  the  change  thus  caused  by  dry  coal,  even  if 
favorable,  is  a  disagreeable  one.  If,  in'  addition,  after  one,  two  or 
more  charges  of  dry  coal,  a  damp  charge  is  brought  in,  the  fur- 
nace again  undergoes  changes  which  cannot  be  favorable  to  the 
quantity  of.fael  used,  because  aU  changes  in  a  blast  furnace,  no 
matter  of  what  nature,  are  accompanied  either  with  a  loss  of  fuel 
or  a  loss  of  metal.  There  is  an  advantage  in  storing  fresh  coal 
for  2  or  3  months,  or  even  for  6  months,  because  the  moisture  in  it 
becomes  equalized ;  it  also  causes  the  coal  to  mix,  and  become 
more  uniform,  in  the  aggregate.  When  stoked  away  more  than  8 
or  9  mouths,  coal  rapidly  deteriorates  in  quality,  and  must  be  mixed 
■with  fresh  to  make  it  suitable  for  iron  furnaces.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  damp  the  fresh  coal  with  water,  at  other  times  it  is  a 
vicious  habit  of  the  workmen.  If  fresh  coal  is  used  in  such  a 
condition,  it  works  very  badly  in  the  furnace ;  for  the  wet  parts, 
instead  of  burning  well,  diminish  the  fire,  while  the  dry  may  be- 
come red-hot,  and  decompose  the  steam  issuing  from  that  which 
is  damp ;  thus  considerable  fuel  is  wasted.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
water  near  a  coaling  ground,  in  ease  of  accidents  in  consequence 
of  stormy  weather ;  or  for  damping  the  dust,  when  the  weather 
is  too  dry ;  hut  it  is  a  bad  practice  for  colliers  to  use  it  too  freely 
in  drawing  coal. 

Good  charcoal  looks  perfectly  black,  glistening,  and  has  a 
glassy  fracture.  If  its  appearance  is  dull  and  velvety,  it  is  either 
drowned,  or  charred  at  too  low  a  heat,  and  is  weak.  Good  coal 
!,  like  fragments  of  poreelaiu,  and  resists  a  strong  pressure 
Y  applied,  but  is  easily  broken  by  a  smart  stroke.  That 
which  is  well  charred  is  hard,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  a 
fresh  fracture.  All  fresh  coal,  and  good  old  coal,  floats  on  water ; 
drowned  coal  sinks  in  water  and  burns  without  a  flame,  even  if 
the  fire  is  urged  with  a  bellows.  That  containing  more  than  20 
per  cent,  of  moisture  is  not  good  for  smelting  iron,  but,  it  is  often 
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euperior  to  dry  coal  in  bloomery  fires  and  forges,  for  s 
lead,  copper  and  other  metals. 

The  price  paid  for  chopping  a  cord  of  wood,  varies  from  30  to 
40  cents ;  wood-choppers  furnish  their  own  axes  and  board.  The 
highest  prices  are  paid  for  chopping  saplings,  and  crooked  and 
hard  wood,  and  the  lowest  prices  for  chopping  straight  tall  tim- 
ber, of  not  less  than  8  inches,  and  not  more  than  20  inches  in 
thickness,  although  this  is  in  fact  the  most  profitable  for  char- 
ring. The  chopping  of  hard  and  knotty  wood,  costs  more  than 
clear  and  soft  wood.  Colliers  receive  from  1^  to  2  cents  per 
bushel  of  coal,  of  2,600  cubic  inches,  delivered  in  the  furnace 
yard;  40  bushels  are  generally  claimed  as  the  yield  from  hard 
wood,  and  85  from  pine  and  soft  wood  per  cord.  Good  colliers 
frecLuently  famish  from  a  cord  of  good  wood  45  bushels.  Char- 
ring in  ovens  costs  from  |  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  bushel  of  coaJ. 
This  includes  hauling,  charging  the  oven,  charring,  and  the  dehv- 
ery.of  the  coal  at  the  tunnel-head.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
hauling  of  coal  from  the  woods  than  it  deserves.  It  is  generally 
performed  on  wagons,  with  hoses  that  contain  from  100  to  250 
bushels,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  strength  of 
the  team.  When  the  roads  are  bad,  much  coal  is  often  lost  by 
being  shaken  to  dust  in  these  boxes.  This  often  amounts  to  12 
or  15  per  cent  The  vibration  of  the  boards  is  the  cause  of  this 
loss.  Good  wagons  ought  not  to  waste  more  than  5  per  cent. 
As  it  is.the  stiff  boards  that  break  and  grind  the  coal,  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  line  the  wagon  boxes  with  thin  lath,  or  wil- 
low twigs.  The  store-houses  should  be  divided  by  massive  stone 
or  brick  walls,  to  prevent  extensive  loss  by  fire.  If  divisions  into 
small  compartments  cannot  be  conveniently  made,  a  number  of 
small  sheds,  at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  escape,  if 
one  happens  to  get  on  fire,  will  answer.  The  best  means  of  sub- 
duing a  fire  in  the  coal  or  wood  shed,  is  to  remove  all  the  mate- 
rials not  on  fire  to  a  distance,  and  cover  tbe  burning  mass  with 
coal-dust,  sand,  or  even  ore  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand  Wator  is 
of  httle  avail  in  such  cases. 

Peat,  or  Turf,  and  hrovm  Coal:  with  these  we  include  all  that 
coal  which  does  not  form  coke,  and  is  younger,  or  of.  a  more  re- 
sent formation  than  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  This  material 
is  not  much  used  in  metallurgical  operations.  As  good  fuel  can 
be  had  abundantly,  at  reasonable,  and  even  low  prices  all  over 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  inducement  to  use  this  inferior  min- 
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eral.  All  of  it,  wliicli  is  either  found  in  bogs,  iu  alluvium,  or  in 
tertiary  rock,  is  generally  very  impure,  brittle  and  damp,  and 
■with  very  few  exceptions,  perfectly  useless  in  its  raw  state  for  any 
of  the  operations  wc  have  under  consideration. 

Turf-  Gharcoal. — We  refer  to  this  article  not  because  it  forma 
a  cheap  fuel  hut  for  its  peculiar  quality.     When  pure  turf,  which 
contains  not  more  than  5  or  8  per  cent,  of  ashes,  is  first  triturated 
in  a  miU,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig,  174,  and  then  strongly 
pressed  in  the  form  of  bricks  so  as  to  remove  most 
Fid.  174.  Q^  j^i^g  water,  and  afterwards  air-dried,  it  may  be 

converted  Into  good  strong  charcoal.     It  is  char- 
red like  wood,  either  in  pits,  heaps,  or  ovens; 
hut,  not  necessarily  iu  such  large  quantities.     A 
pit  of  10  feet  in  diameter,  is  sufSciently  large  to 
secure  a  succeasf  id  charring ;  such  a  pit  is  burned 
in  8  to  10  days.     Brown  coal  may  be  charred 
likewise ;  it  is  not  however  formed  into  bricks  or  lumps,  but  sim- 
ply ground  with  a  little  water,  and  then  charred  in  coke  ovens, 
like  bituminous  coal-slack. 

Peat-charcoal  has  peculiar  advantages  for  welding  steel  and 
iron,  and  excels  all  other  fuel  in  this  respect.  It  facilitates  the 
welding  steel  to  steel,  or  steel  to  iron,  or  working  of  small  iron, 
and  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  metal.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  this  peculiar  effect  except  by  the  composition  of  its  ashes, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  silesj  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  little  gypsum.  These 
substances  form  a  very  fusible  slag.  It  is  the  phosphorus,  which 
in  combining  with  iron  or  steel,  causes  it  to  be  fusible,  and,  suit- 
able for  welding.  This  peculiarity  of  the  ashes  of  turf  is  in- 
jurious to  pig  iron,  which  must  be  cold  short  in  all  eases  when 
smelted  by  turf,  but  it  may  he  advantageous  in  smelting  lead  ores, 
particularly  those  refractory  lead  ores  which  are  smelted  for  silver. 
Mineral-coal,  Pit-coal,  or  iStone-coal.—The  various  kinds  of  coal 
belonging  to  this  class,  constitute  so  extensive  a  mineral  treasure 
in  the  United  States,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  estensive 
coal  fields  of  the  country  would  occupy  more  space  than  wo  can 
spare.  In  the  third  paj:t  of  this  work  we  shall  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  application  of  the  various  kinds.  All  this  coal  is 
black,  and  forms  a  dark  brown  or  black  powder;  bums  more  or 
less  freely,  with  or  without  flame ;  and  is  generally  very  pure,  and 
free  from  aahes,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  1'4  to  7  or  8 
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per  cent.  A  classification  of  this  coal  into  lignite,  bituminous 
coal,  and  anthracite,  according  to  mineralogists,  is  not  proper 
in  our  case ;  we  divide  it,  first, — into  mineral  coal,  whicli  forma 
charcoal,  to  -which' turf  and  brown  coal  belong;  secondly, — into 
that  class  which  forms  cote ;  and  thirdly  into  anthracite,  which- 
forms  neither  charcoal  nor  cote,  and  merely  changes  to  ashes  on 
being  exposed  to  the  strongest  heat.  "We  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of  the  first  class,  and  shall  confine  the  following  remarks  to 
the  second  and  third  classes. 

Biturninous-coal. — Under  this  class  we  range  all  that  mineral 
coal  which  forms  coke ;  that  is,  it  swells  up  on  being  exposed  to 
heat,  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  blazes,  and,  after  the  flame  disap- 
pears, there  remains  a  spongy,  porous  mass — coke,— which  bums 
without  flame  like  charcoal.  "We  also  range  under  this  class  of  coal 
the  Nova  Scotia  coal,— the  Frostburg  coal  of  Maryland,~^Eich- 
mond,  Virginia,  coal, — some  North  Carolina  coal, — the  coal  of  all 
the  western  fields  belonging  to  the  Mississippi  valley, — the  coal 
in  Oregon  and  in  California.  There  are,  indeed,  coal  beds  in 
these  localities  which  are  closely  alUed  to  either  anthracite  or 
brown  coal,  hut  we  confine  our  dassification  to  that  kind  which 
alters  its  form  on  being  exposed  to  heat.  It  is  frequently  divided, 
by  miners,  into  various  sorts,  but  as  these  are  arbitrary,  we  do 
not  notice  them.  The  only  points  which  claim  our  attention, 
are  the  chemical  composition  and  the  form  of  the  coal. 

In  its  composition  we  find  chiefly  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  ashes,  with  a  Uttle  water,  which  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  crevices.  The  following  table  shows  the .  com- 
parative composition  of  various  sorts  of  mineral  fuel. 

Table  showing  the  Com^iositian,  of 


Turf     .         .         .         . 

.     58-09 

6-93 

31-37 

4-61 

Brown  coal        ... 

71-71 

4-85 

21-67 

1-77 

Hard  bituminons  coal  . 

.     82-92 

6-49 

10-86 

0-13 

Cannel  coal 

83-75 

5-66 

8-04 

2-65 

Coking  or  backing  coal 

.     87-95 

5-24 

5-41 

1-40 

Anthracite        .         .        . 

91-98 

3-92 

3-16 

0-94 

Quantity  of  Eaat.—'Yhe  most  important  point,  and  one  which 
s  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  Value  of  coal,  is  the  quantity  of 
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heat,  whicli  it  can  evolve  in  combustion.  If  we  assume  that  the 
quantity  of  ashes  is  equal  in  the  four  substances  mentioned  be- 
low ;  that  is  5  per  cent,  in  each,  and  suppose  further,  that  pine 
charcoal  famishes  100  parts  of  heat, — the  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  liberated  in  their  perfect  com- 
bustion. 

Kina  of  5oaL  Carboo.         Hydtogon.       Water.      Qnanlity  of  haat 


Brown  coal     . 

.       69 

S 

23 

78 

Coking  coal 

76 

4 

16 

87 

do. 

.      78 

4 

13 

80 

Anthracite 

86 

S 

7 

94 

Pure  carton    . 

.    100 

- 

100 

Qmlity  of  Meat. — The  degree  of  heat  which  may  he  produced 
by  coal  of  the  above  composition,  on  the  supposition  that  pure 
carbon  produces  4420°  is,  in  the  first  3890°;  in  the  second 
3945° ;  m  the  third  8999° ;  and  in  the  fourth  4142°.  These  re- 
sults imply  of  course,  perfect  combustion ;  that  is, — neither  too 
much,  nor  too  little  oxygen  is  present.  But  this  is  practically  al- 
most an  impossibility ;  therefore,  these  degrees  of  heat  never  can 
be  realized,  although  the  quantity  may  be. 

If  one  ton  of  pure  carbon  is  considered  to  be  worth  one  dol- 
lar, the  same  weight  of  anthracite  is  worth  94  cents,  that '  of  soft, 
or  bituminous  coal,  from  85  to  90  cenls,  and  that  of  brown  coal 
only  78  cents.  As  the  degree  of  heat  generated  from  fuel  is 
another  consideration,  particularly  in  smelting  refractory  metals, 
such  as  iron,  it  is  manifest  that  anthracite,  of  aU  crude  mineral 
coal,  is,  next  to  charcoal,  the  most  valuable  fuel.  In  treating  of 
assays  heretofore  mentioned,  we  assumed  that  a  large  quantity  of 
hygroscopic  water  was  present ;  but  our  coals  generally  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  it,  particularly  the  anthracite ;  indeed  we 
may  assert  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  best  bituminous  coal 
is  not  more  than  5  to  12  per  cent.  Porous,  and  slaty  coal,  and 
all  that  which  is  liable  to  slack  by  esposure  to  the  air,  contains 
more  water,  in  proportion  to  its  tendency  to  slack. 

Besides,  we  must  consider  the  quantity  of  ashes  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  water,  io  the  valuation  of  coal.  The  loss  of  heat  oc- 
casioned by  water  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  quantity ;  it 
is  occasioned  also  by  the  conversion  of  it  into  steam ;  whereas  the 
loss  of  heat  from  ashes  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  quantity, 
although  not,  perhaps,  in  all  cases.     The  ashes  of  mineral  coal 
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consist  generally  of  silex,  clay,  gypsum,  iron  pyrites,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  often  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  is  donbt- 
ftj  if  tlie  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  ,and  even  alumina  and  siles,  are 
present  in  their  oxidized  state,  nor  is  it  Hkely  to  be  the  caae  in  tlie 
presence  of  so  much  hydrogen,  particularly  in  anthracite,  coke, 
fresh  charcoal,  and  the  more  dry  and  compact  kinds  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  If,  however,  it  does  occur,  the  ashes  form  as  well  fuel 
as  carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  ia  ahsorbiag  oxygen  these  metals  lib- 
erate heat.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  iron  pyrites,  in 
which  not  only  the  sulphur,  but  also  the  iron  in  combination 
with  it,  forms  fuel  and  furnishes  heat.  In  porous,  slaty,  and 
damp  coal,  we  may  suppose  the  ashes  to  be  in  an  oxidized  con- 
dition ;  and  if  they  amount  to  more  than  40  per  cent,,  in  a  mineral 
coal,  it  ceases  to  be  available  as  fuel.  Where  the  metalhc  ores 
are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel,  the  quantity  of  ashes 
should  never  he  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  in  easily  vitrified 
metals,  such  as  lead  and  iron,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

"When  stone  coal  is  used  in  its  crude  state  no  particulaT  pre- 
paration is  necessary ;  it  is  taken  from  the  mine  directly  to  the 
furnaces.  There  is  even  no  need  of  protecting  it  against  rain,  or 
water  and  air,  for  a  limited  amount  of  moisture  is  generally  ad- 
vantageous ;  in  its  action  with  atmospheric  air,  it  causes  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  and  consequently  removes  sulphur.  The 
only  preparation  for  this  coal  is  to  break  it  into  pieces  of  a  uniform 
size.  Slack  coal  should  be  shghtly  damp,  before  using  it ;  this 
causes  it  to  bake,  and  form  coke  ia  the  furnace,  which  admits  of 
a  more  Uberal  passage  of  air  than  dry  coal  in  dust,  which  ia  very 
apt  to  cause  solid  cakes,  impenetrable  by  air. 

Coking  of  coal. — Mineral  coal  is  converted  into  coke  for  the 
same  reason  that  wood  is  charred,  and  the  operation  is  similar  in 
both  cases.  An  essential  condition  in  forming  coke  is  that  the 
coal,  on  being  heated,  swells  and  changes  into  irregular  spongy 
masses,  which  adhere  intimately  together.  It  is  generally  as- 
serted that  this  operation  is  chiefly  designed  to  expel  sulphur; 
but  we  contend  that  its  main  object  is  to  expel  hydrogen  and 
form  a  coal  which  is  not  altered  by  heat.  This  species  of  coal  ia 
one  of  the  requisites  in  most  smelting  operations,  the  absence  of 
hydrogen  is  another.  But  little  sulphur  is  generally  expelled  in 
the  operation  of  coking ;  for,  if  the  coal  is  sulphureous,  the  coke 
obtained  from  it  ia  invariably  so.  Since  both  sulphur  and  hy- 
drogen are  injurious  to  moat  smelting  operations,  the  collier  must 
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aim  to  expel  as  mueli  as  possible  of  each.  It  is  only  when  there 
is  no  other  substance  present  to  which  they  may  adhere,  that  they 
both  are  driven  off  by  heat.  The  snlphur  cannot  be  entirely 
^parated  from  coke,  or  from  carbon,  no  matter  how  high  the 
heat  may  be;  neither  can  all  the  hydrogen  be  removed  from  car- 
bon by  simply  heating  the  compound.  If  oxygen  is  admitted  to 
these  combinations,  both  sulphur  and  hydrogen  may  be  almost 
entirely  expelled,  that  is,  provided  the  oxygen  is  not  introduced 
under  too  high  or  too  low  a  heat.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if, 
as  is  actually  the  ease,  we  need  coke  as  pure,  or  free  from  Volatile 
Buhstancea,  as  possible,  the  coking  must  not  bo  performed  in 
either  iron  retorts,  or  in  close  ovens.  Where  the  chemical  com- 
position of  coal  is  various,  different  methods  of  treatment  are  re- 
quired ;  these  are  effected  either  in  the  mode  of  work,  or  in  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  is  performed. 

Oohing  in  the  open  air. — ^In  selecting  coal  for  smelt  works,  we 
should  choose  those  kinds  which  are  the  most  free  from  ashes, 
sulphur,  water  and  hydrogen;  these  are  the  purest  and  form  the 
strongest  coke.  The  strength  of  coke  however,  as  well  aa  that  of 
charcoal,  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  which,  is  used.  When 
coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  as  well  as  bitumen  and  water,  the  best 
mode  of  coking  it  is  in  rows  or  clamps ;  that  is,  in  a  long  pit  or 
heip  a  section  of  which  lb  represented  mflj3  174     Tht.  length  of 


suchaheipmavbefrLm20tol00f  pt  or  m  fact  itm\j  ha-\eany 
length;  but  its  width  must  not  exceed  from  6  to  12  feet.  If  the 
coal  is  very  impure  the  heaps  must  be  narrow,  but  if  it  is  hard  and 
pure,  it  may  he  charred  in  wide  rows.  It  is  advisable  in  aU  cases 
to  perform  the  coking  near  the  furnaces ;  even  in  the  furnace 
yajd,  the  transport  does  not  form  an  objectionable  consideration, 
because  the  yield  of  coke  is  universally  at  least  half  the  weight  of 
the  coal,  and  in  most  instances  more  than  that.  Now  coke  is 
comparatively  more  friable  than  stone  coal,  and  its  dust  is  worth- 
less ;  the  loss  prevented  by  coking  in  the  furnace  yard  therefore, 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  higher  cost  of  transporting  coal 
from  the  mine  to  the  furnace. 
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In  a  row,  such  as  is  represented  atove,  the  coarse  coal  forms  the 
Bkeleton  of  the  heap  inside,  and  at  distances  of  8  or  12  feet,  a 
kind  of  chimney  is  constructed  with  it.  If  coal  coarse  enough 
for  the  purpose  cannot  be  had,  a  flue  is  constructed  of  loose  fire- 
brick on  the  floor,  over  the  whole  length;  this  forma  an  air  chan- 
nel. Chimneys  are  erected  of  bricks  in  the  proper  places,  as  shown 
in  fig.  175,     Sometimes,  especially  where  wood  is  cheap,  a  longi- 


tudinal channel,  and  also  cross  channels  are  formed  with  it,  and 
likewise  the  chimneys  which  are  constructed  of  sticks.  The  beat 
plan,  generally,  is  to  form  air-channels  through  the  bottom  and 
also  the  flues  or  chimneys,  of  coarse  well-charred  coke ;  these  do 
not  swell ;  they  hold  good  fire,  and  cause  no  loss,- — for  what  is 
burned  in  one  kind  of  coal  is  saved  in  the  other ;  besides,  this 
method  furnishes  the  best  coke.  One  of  these  long  heaps  of  coal 
is  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal ;  it  consists 
of  coarse  coal,  covered  by  small  coal  and,  at  last,  by  slack.  Kre 
of  wood  or  burning  coke  is  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  at  such 
distances  as  will  secure  a  uniform  disti-ibutiou  of  it  and  in  the 
very  vicinity  of  the  flues  which  lead  to  the  chimneys,  as  these  are 
most  suitable  to  conduct  it  into  the  interior.  One  end  of  a  pile 
may  be  kindled,  burn  and  even  be  finished  while  the  other  end 
is  building;  thus  coke  may  be  formed  in  a  short  time.  The  col- 
lier must  aim  to  conduct  the  fire  into  the  interior  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  heat  from  within  outwards ;  in  fact  this  operation 
miist  be  done  on  the  same  principle  as  in  charring  wood.  But, 
since  stone  coal  is  less  valuable  than  wood,  and  as  a  higher  heat 
'8  required  to  drive  off  impurities,  and  also  more  fresh  air,  and 
moisture  to  expel  sulphur;  the  burning  coal  must  necessarily  be 
worked  more  openly,  and  under  a  more  brisk  heat,  than  wood. 
When  the  fire  is  well  spread  through  the  interior  of  the  pile,  and 
its  progress  is  safe,  the  sides  of  the  row  are  covered  by  coke-dust, 
but  the  base  and  top  are  kept  free,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  lively  com- 
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bustion  and  a  strong  heat.  In  fact,  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and 
if  possible  damp  air,  is  required  at  tliia  time  to  pass  through  the 
coal,  if  good  coke  is  expected  to  be  made.  After  the  lapse  of  24 
hours,  more  or  less,  the  heat  is  well  distributed  and  the  flames  on 
the  comb  of  the  pile  disappear,  and  hot  invisihle  gases  only  es- 
cape. The  pile  is  now  closely  covered  with  coke-dust,  and  left 
to  cool ;  this  requires  another  2i  hours,  so  that  in  two  days'  time, 
the  coke  is  burned  and  ready  to  he  drawn. 

Coarse  coal  fresh  from  the  mines  is  best  suited  for  this  mode  of 
coking.  It  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the  coal  is  impiire, 
and  a  good  article  is  recLuired ;  for,  by  no  other  method  than  this, 
can  so  good  coke  be  obtained.  Other  modes  will  furnish  more  coke 
from  the  same  amount  of  coal ;  but  good  eoal  is  required  to  make 
coke  strong  and. pure,  snch  as  is  suitable  for  iron  smelt  furnaces. 
The  foregoing  method  cannot  be  used  when  the  coal  is  fine,  that  is, 
when  it  consists  mostly  of  slack  coal,  because  such  coal  is  too  close 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  sufficiently  to  form  good 
colre.  It  is  often  charred  by  mixing  it  with  small  wood,  chips, 
or  bushes  bound  in  faggots,  but  this  is  expensive,  and  where  wood 
is  scarce  cannot  be  resorted  to.  The  coal  then  is  charred  in  large  . 
heaps,  or  pits,  like  wood.  Such  a  pit  may  be  from  20  to  25  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  3  to  8  feet  high,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  CO  ah 

In  fig.  176  a  section  of  a  heap  is  represented.  A  strong  chim- 
ney of  firebrick  is  ei  ected  in  the  ceflti  e,  afEbrding  many  flues  which 
lead  to  the  interior  of  the  miss  It  is  built  very  open  and  with^ 
out  mortar.     On  the  floor  there  shu  jld  be  a  series  of  channels  in 


a  radial  direction  is  shown  m  fig  177  These  ire  forme  1  of 
coarse  coal,  or,  which  is  better  stdl  of  large  lurapa  of  cokt.  so  as 
to  be  always  open.  Flues  of  flrebiick  do  answer  the  purpose, 
but  are  not  so  favorable  to  the  qnahty  of  coke  as  coke  channels. 
These  and  the  floor  are  covered  with  the  coarsest  coal  which  the 
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mine  affords,  and  wKen  it  is  exhausted  fine  coal  ii  spitad  o\er 
theni  to  a  heigbt  of  2  feet  or  more,  according  -to  ita  quality     Fu-e 
is  now  applied  to  the  flues  at  the  circumference,  and  urged  to  a 
uniform  and  lively  state.     A  dense  smoke 
issues  at  first  from  the  top  of  the  chimney  ^"'  i" 

This  soon  ceasia  and  a  white  flame  of  cnj 
buretted  hydrogen  takes  its  place.  "Within 
two  or  three  hours,  the  smoke  and  sDm 
fire  appears  at  or  ne^r  the  top  of  the  l 
which  indicates  that  the  fire  ia  well  spK  v  1 
in  the  interior.  The  remainder  of  fiebh 
small  coal  is  now  gradually  thrown  on, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  is  not 

checked.  Some  smoke  ought  to  issue  from  the  coal  at  all  times, 
besides  the  flame  from  the  chimney.  Coal  ia  therefore  thrown  on 
gradually,  to  the  height  which  may  be  desired,  so  that  the  heat 
follows  to  the  top  as  the  mass  inoreasea.  When  all  the  coal  is 
put  on,  the  fire  is  permitted  to  break  through,  and  ahow  ita  white 
flames  at  the  surface.  Those  places  which  are  hottest,  and  where 
the  white  flame  ceases,  are  covered  by  coke-dust ;  meanthne  other 
places  which  do  not  work  so  Uvely,  or  are  behind,  are  urged  by 
running  ^an  iron  bar  into  the  heap  so  as  to  make  draught-holes, 
thus  securing  a  more  lively  combustion.  When  all  the  coal  is 
thus  heated  uniformly  to  the  top,  the  heap  is  covered  by  coke- 
dust.  At  the  foot  the  air  is  still  admitted  for  some  hours,  so  as 
to  heat  the  heap  thoroughly.  When  the  inflammable  gas  ceases 
to  appear  at  the  chimney,  the  cover  of  dust  is  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  heap,  but  the  chimney  is  still  kept  open  for  some  time. 
Finally  it  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  slab  or  a  cast-iron  plate. 
The  dust-cover  when  a  white  heat  is  perceptible  below  is  well 
secured  by  throwing  dust  around  it  AM  the  vents  on  the  sur- 
face are  now  covered  closely,  and  the  earth  increased  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  access  of  air  to  the  interior:  Three  days,  and  often  four 
or  five,  are  required  thus  to  char  a  heap  of  coal.  This  manner 
of  proceeding  applies  to  slack  coal.  Coarse  coal  may  be  worked 
in  rows  which  require  less  time  and  less  attention  than  heaps. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  charring  coarse  coal  in  heaps ;  it  is 
coked  cheaper  and  better  in  rows. 

There  is  a  different  manner  of  working  heaps  than  that  de- 
scribed above,  hut  the  quality  of  the  coke  is  generally  inferior. 
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When  tlie  fire  is  well  established  in  the  interior,  the  chimney  top 
ia  shut,  and  the  heat  thereby  forced  through  the  body  of  coal. 
When  the  fire  makes  ite  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  heap, 
the  chimney  is  opened  again,  and  a  lively  combustion  produced, 
which  soon  raises  a  high  beat,  and  shortly  finishes  the  operation. 
The  coke  obtained  in  this  way,  is  generally  strong  but  not  so  pure 
as  that  made  by  the  former  operation. 

The  heap  ia  always  well  cooled  before  coke  is  drawn,  which 
rec[uirc3  from  one  to  three  or  four  days,  according  to  its  size. 
When  the  coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  the  heap  is  opened  in 
places  before  it  is  cool,  by  means  of  a  crowbar,  and  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  coke  although  still  red  hot.  Thus  a  large  c^uan- 
tity  of  sulphur  may  be  expelled,  which  will  be  manifest  by  a 
strong  smeU  of  sulphuretted  hydrogeii.  The  effects  of  this  mode 
of  driving  off  sulphur  on  the  other  qualities  of  the  coke  are  some- 
what doubtful ;  for  it  invariably  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
coke  and  cause  it  to  bo  spongy  and  friable.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, a  strong  coke,  which  has  been  produced  by  a  strong  heat, 
to  resist  the  weakening  influence  of  water.  We  shall  presently 
describe  a  better  method  for  expelling  sulphur. 

The  quantity  of  coke  produced  from  coal  varies  according  to 
the  quahty  of  the  coal,  and  the  mode  of  operation.  It  ia  not  often 
that  more  than  50  to  55  per  cent,  by  weight  is  obtained  in  rows ; 
although  coal  which  does  not  contain  much  hydrogen  or  water, 
may  reach  60  and  even  65  per  cent.  The  yield  in  heaps  is  some- 
what better,  and  can  be  brought,  by  close  attention,  to  60  or  70 
per  cent.  The  coke  from  coal  generally  amounts  to  more  by 
measurement  than  the  quantity  of  coal  that  is  burned;  this 
varies  from  100  to  125  bushels  of  coke  from  100  bushels  of  coal; 
it  is  not  often  less  than  110  bushels. 

The  place  where  coking  is  performed,  the  coke-yard,  is  gen- 
erally, near  the  furnaces  and  if  possible  on  a  plane  which  is  level 
with,  or  slightly  elevated  above  the  top  of  the  firmaces ;  this  ia 
particularly  the  ease  at  iron  smelt  furnaces.  The  coke  yard  ought 
to  be  level  throughout,  and  dug,  or  ploughed  over,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  stones  and  damp  places  within  two  feet  of  the  surface, 
and  uniformly  covered  by  a  loose  and  light  soil.  This  yard  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  into  which  rain  and  spring  water  flows, 
and  which  ought  constantly  to  contain  some  water,  which  may 
"be  at  hand  when  needed,  and  also  moisten  the  ground.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  impart  by  these  means  a  certain  degree  of  damp- 
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ness,  but  not  too  much,  to  the  whole  yard.  In  the  course  of  the 
operation  the  yaid  is  covered  by  coke  dust,  which,  when  mixed 
with  soil,  is  very  euitable  to  retain  moisture ;  but  the  presence  of 
water  around  the  yard,  enables  ua  always  to  obtain  damp  dust 
by  digging.  A  damp  coke  yard  possesses  great  adyantagea  for 
driving  off  sulphur  from  coal.  This  substance  adheres  tenaciously 
to  carlion,  and  no  degree  of  heat  can  expel  it ;  not  even  -with  the 
assistance  of  freah  air.  The  best  method,  therefore,  to  desulphuret 
coal  is  found  to  consist  m  highly  heated  steam.  Consequently,  if 
coal  is  heated  on  a  damp  ground,  steam  is  generated,  which,  in 
passing  through  the  hot  coal,  is  decomposed  and  carries  off  sul- 
phur. If  the  beat  is  too  high,  or  too  low,  these  means  are  as  in- 
effectual as  any  others ;  it  is  difficult  to  bit  the  esact  point.  If 
moisture  is  always  present  it  will  act  at  the  proper  time.  When 
the  coal  is  at  the  highest  heat,  no  vapors  wih  issue ;  the  ground 
ia  dry,  and  none  ace  needed. 

The  principles  involved  in  making  coke  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  charring  wood,  with  the  exception  that  coke  is  less  combua- 
tible  than  charcoal  and  less  care  and  attention  is  required  to  ob- 
tain good  results.  The  fire  should  always  wort  from  the  interior 
to  the  exterior,  and  the  more  this  is  attended  to,  the  better  will 
be  the  yield.  When  coal  is  very  impure,  or  fine,  it  is  necessary 
to  work  with  less  cover,  in  order  to  make  quality,  but  this  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  loss.  Sometimes  the  flues  are  formed  by 
erecting  poles,  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  after  the  coal  ia 
thrown  around  them,  and  before  the  fire  is  applied  they  are  with- 
drawn. This  mode  of  forming  flues  is  only  applicable  where  the 
coal  is  coarse  and  does  not  bake  too  much.  But  in  such  cases 
no  ilues  at  all  are  needed ;  the  coarse  coal,  when  piled  openly, 
forms  sufficient  spaces  for  draught.  Wlien  coal  ia  very  bitumin- 
ous, and  swells  considerably,  it  must  be  set  with  large  spaces,  and 
good  safe  flaes;  and,  in  order  to  insure  good  work,  it  is  coked 
without  any  cover  of  coke  dust. 

Gdlcing  in  ovms. — This  method  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain more  coke,  work  slack  coal  and  save  labor ;  but  to  the  me- 
tallurgist it  is  of  little  use,  and  seldom  serves  his  purposes,  because 
coke  made  in  ovens  is  never  so  free  from  sulphur  as  that  charred 
in  the  open  air.  However,  for  the  use  in  cupolo,  in  air  furnaces 
around  crucibles,  for  melting  lead  and  some  other  metals,  it  serves 
equally  as  well  as  coke.  We  .shall  not  allude  to  those  ovens,  by 
which  the  products  of  distillation  are  obtained,  for  they  are  with- 
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out  value  here.     The  only  valuable  substance  is  coal  tar,  of  which 
the  gas  worts  furnish  as  much  as  there  is  a  market  for. 

The  varieties  of  foim  m  coke  ovens  are  innumerable ;  we  shall, 
therefore,  confiuQ  onr  attention  to  only  a  few  of  them.  In.  fig. 
178,  is  lepreaented  a  ^  ertical  section  of  a  coke  oven  such  as  is 


mostly  in  use  in  the  western  states,  and  other  regions  where  coke 
is  made.  It  is  generally  built  against  a  hill-side,  and  is  accessible, 
at  the  top  where  the  aperture  is,  by  a  road,  so  that  the  wagons 
may  deposit  their  loads  of  coal  most  conveniently  to  it.  The  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  oven  resembles  that  of  a  common  baker's 
oven,  only  it  is  round,  as  represented  in  the  plan;  fig.  179.  The 
1  1  n  from  10  to  12  feet  in  di- 
L  and  has  a  door  2  feet  in 
aih  n  one  side.  The  arch  is 
it  untre  or  highest  point,  about 
'  o"  4  leet  above  the  bottom,  and 
111  I ^  inches  or  2  feet  in  its 
I  II  Ibe  opening  in  its  centru 
|r  r  '0  to  24  inches  in  diam- 
I  I  I  le  entire  hearth,  both  the 
I  I  nd  arch,  is  constructed  of 
r  1 1  u  ;  the  rough  walls  around 
]  ay  be  either  of  common 
I  )  or  more  ovens  are  gen- 
ei  ill\    I  u  ill  o    I    1 1    I     180.     This  arrangement 

Baves  labor,  because  there  is  always  more  than  one  hand  required ; 
and  two  or  three  hands  may  CLuite  as  well  tend  as  many  ovens. 

The  manner  of  using  these  ovens  is  extremely  simple.  If  one  is 
cold,  which  is  always  the  case  when  new,  or  on  Jionday  mornings, 
a  quantity  of  wood  is  first  spread  over  the  hearth,  and  kindled. 
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meantime  some  lump  coal  is  added.  This  fire  is  then  continiied 
briskly,  until  the  arch  and  sides  are  red  hot.  The  ashes  are 
either  removed,  or  drawn  towarda  the  door  by  means  of  a  long 
hook,  or  left  where  they  are,  in  ease  no  harm  is  done  to  the  coke. 


When  the  oven  is  hot,  the  coal  is  thrown  in  at  the  top,  a 
uniformly,  over  the  hearth,  by  another  hand  at  the  side  door; 
The  height  of  coal  upon  the  bottom,  depends  on  the  kind  of 
coke  which  is  to  be  made ;  if  it  is  b>  be  close  and  heavy,  the  stra- 
tum is  from  16  to  20  inches  thick;  and  only  12  or  14  inches  if  it 
is  to  be  pure,  in  which  case  the  coke  is  more  spongy.  When  all 
the  coal,  which  varies  from  2  to  3  tons  at  a  time,  is  charged,  the 
door  is  ahnt,  either  by  means  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  or  by  fire-brick. 
A  few  small  apertures,  however,  are  left  open  for  the  access  of  a 
Httle  air,  which  are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  heat  inside  is  strong 
enough  to  drive  off  the  volatile  matter.  From  the  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  a  thick  dense  smoke  at  first  issues,  which  is 
soon  supplanted  by  a  bright  flame.  Itis  not  good  to  increase  the 
heat  too  rapidly  by  throwing  in  the  coal  too  fest ;  there  is  no  need 
of  haste  in  charging,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
loss  may  ensue.  When  the  coke  is  thoroughly  heated,,  wliieh 
takes  about  15  or  16  hours,  the  fiame  ceases  at  the  top,  and  all 
the  openings  in  the  door,  and  at  the  top  are  closed;  still  a  few 
small  crevices  may  be  open  which  admit  a  little  air.  This  causes 
the  heat  to  become  intense,  and  then  the  coke  draws  together,  and 
forms  a  more  close  and  compact  body.  This  last  heat,  which  re- 
quires about  two  hours,  settles  the  coke.  All  crevices  and  joints 
are  then  carefully  closed,  and  the  oven  left  for  some  hours  to  cool. 
One  heat  rei^uires  from  20  to  22  hours,  and  when  all  things  work 
well,  an  oven  must  be  heated  and  discharged  in  24  hours.  This, 
however,  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  coal  which  ia 
charged.    A  high  stratum  requires  a  dispropoitionally  longer  time 
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for  charring  than  a  low  one ;  when,  therefore,  the  object  is  to 
make  much  coke,  and  work  cheap,  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  too 
much  coal  into  the  oven. 

The  diaeharging  or  drawing  of  the  coke  ought  to  be  done 
while  the  oven  is  red  hot.  It  mnst  be  done  quickly,  so  as  not  to 
lose  too  much  by  combustion,  and  also  not  to  cool  the  oven,  in 
order  that  fresh  coal  may  inflame  at  once  when  it  is  charged. 
The  door  is  opened,  hut  the  east-iron  plate  which  shuts  the  top  is 
not  removed.  As  the  coke  forms  a  solid  cake,  which  is  often 
very  strong,  a  long  heavy  iron  bar  is  driven  in  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  the  cake  is  broken,  so  as  to  form  pieces  of  a  limited  size. 
The  coke,  when  thus  drawn  from  the  furnace,  is  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hot  mass  sprinkled  with  water  by  means  of  a 
watering  pot  a3id  syringe.  This  damping  of  the  hot  coke,  coola 
it  for  removal,  and  in  the  mean  time  causes  some  of  the  sulphur 
to  evaporate.  When  the  hot  coke  is  removed,  fresh  coal  is  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  oven,  provided  it  is  not  too  hot ;  for 
an  unnecessary  loss  of  coke  is  the  consequence  of  a  decomposition 
of  the  coal  too  rapidly. 

Ovens  do  not  furnish  the  cheapest  coke,  and  of  course  not  the 
best  kind.  Their  "superiority  over  coking  in  an  open  yard,  con- 
sists in  working  slag  coal  with  greater  facility  than  it  can  be  done 
in  the  yard.  The  yield  in  an  oven,  in  weight  and  in  measure, 
may  be  pushed  very  high,  by  applying  a  low  heat  in  coking ;  80 
per  cent,  and  even  85  per  cent,  in  weight  may  be  obtained,  by 
150  or  160  bushels,  in  measure.  The  coke  thus  obtained  is  not 
strong  and  heavy,  but  always  spongy ;  it  bums  with  flame,  and  is 
,not  suitable  for  smelting,  notwithstanding  however  good  it  may 
be,  for  use  in  locomotives.  Good  coke,  even  if  made  in  ovens, 
must  be  silver-gray,  crystallized  in  columns,  and  shingle  like  good 
well-oharred  charcoal.  The  coke  ovens  near  and  around  Pitte- 
burg,  Penn,,  furnish  a  first  rate  article  from  slack  coal.  An  oven 
will  not  furnish  much  more  good  coke  from  a  certain  weight  of 
coal,  than  the  heap  or  row  in  the  yard.  The  average  return  of 
good  coke  formed  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  is  from  55  to  65  per 
cent,  in  weight,  and  100  to  120  per  cent,  in  measure. 

In  this  country  the  variety  in  the  form  of  ovens  is  not  very 
great,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  one  described 
above,  works  as  well  as  any.  Still  we  should  like  to  see  an  im- 
provement on  that  oven  for  the  particular  use  of  the  metallurgist, 
A  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  if  possible  moisture,  ought  to  pass 
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through  hot  cote,  as  wo  have  sLown,  in  order  to  purify  it.  This 
does  not  take  place  in  the  ovens  above  described,  A  little  air 
passes  in  at  the  door,  but  that  of  course  cannot  reach  the  mass  of 
coke.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  introduce  air  by  perfora- 
ting the  bottom ;  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  little  avail, 
because  the  coke  soon  becomes  so  close  as  not  to  admit  of  its  pas- 
s^e.  The  most  successful  method  of  producing  good  coke  in  a 
large  quantity,  and  also  for  accelerating  the  work,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  channel  around  the  inner  wall  of  the  oven,  a  horizontal 
I  o£  which  is  shown  in  fig.  181,     The  air  is  drawn  in  at 


both  sides  of  the  door  through  this  channel,  which  is  about  8 
inches  wide,  between  the  rough-wall  and  the  lining  of  the  oven, 
and  conducted  by  small  apertures  into  the  oven ;  there  may  be 
nine  or  ten  of  such  Sues  or  tuyeres  2  or  2  i  inches  wide  in  the  cir- 
cumference. These  air-holes  must  bo  above  the  stratum  of  coal, 
as  shown  in  fig.  182.     They  are  therefore  about  2  feet  from  the 


hearth.  A  couple  of  bricks  will  serve  to  close  the  entrances  to 
the  main  channel,  when  necessary.  The  operation  of  this  air 
channel  ia  plain.  Whenever  it  is  open,  the  air  iurnished  by  it 
will  cause  the  gases  which  escape  from  the  coal  to  burn,  and  heal 
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the  areli  and  the  top  of  the  coal.  By  increasing  the  heat  in  the 
oven,  it  conaecLuently  accelerates  the  operation,  aad  causes  a 
stronger  coke  to  be  made.  This  channel  must  be  used  with  dis- 
cretion and  judgment,  for  if  it  is  either  opened  too  soon  on  the 
fresh  coal,  or  suffered  to  remain  open  too  long  on  the  hot  coke,  it 
causes  waste. 

In  speculating  on  the  best  construction  of  a  eoke  oven,  we 
must  remember,  that  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  and,  if  possible,  the 
presence  of  moisture  also,  is  required  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
operation,  in  order  to  form  good  eoke.  In  other  reepecte,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  charring  wood  are  applicable  here.  High 
arches— cupolas — are  generally  more  durable  than  those  of  less 
span ;  they  conduce  to  a  good  yield  and  strong  coke,  but  work 
slow.  If,  however,  they  are  not  well  attended  to,  the  yield  may 
be  worse  than  with  flat  arches,  because  the  coal  is  longer  in  the 
oven.  But  the  cote  from  a  high  arched  oven  is  never  so  good 
as  that  from  a  low  arched  one.  No  one  who  "bears  in  mind  that 
a  thin  stratum  of  coal  and  low  arch,  with  its  more  perfect  work, 
furnishes  better  coke  than  a  thick  stratum  of  coal  and  high  arch, 
can  doubt  which  plan  of  construction  is  the  most  suitable  to  fur- 
nish coke  for  metallurgical  operations,  Jor  the  formation  of 
good  coke,  the  coal  should  not  he  higher  than  12  inches,  and  the 
highest  part  of  the  oven  not  more  than  3^  feet,  from  the  bottom. 
There  is  little  harm  done  in  having  the  arch  only  3  feet  high  in 
the  centre,  and  18  inches  around  the  circumference. 

The  drawing  of  the  hot  coke  is,  no  doubt,  hard  labor.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  facilitate  it  by  making  the  hearth  of 
the  oven  square,  and  fitting  to  two  opposite  sides,  doors  as  large 
as  the  sides  themselves,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  cake  at  once. 
Little  if  any  thing  is  gained  by  this  plan,  for  it  is  attended  with 
the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  coke  by  combustion.  When  the 
stratum  of  coke  is  not  thicker  than  15  or  16  inches,  and  a  strong 
iron  bar  is  driven  in  below,  whilst  it  is  hot,  it  is  easily  broken. 
The  low  oven,  and  thin  stratum,  offer,  therefore,  the  greatest 
advantages  in  this  country,  because  coal  is  here  cheap  and  labor 
high ;  we  can  afford  to  waste  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  In 
addition,  when  we  consider  that  the  coke  is  more  suitable,  when 
manufactured  in  this  way,  for  our  purposes,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  as  to  the  form  of  the  ovens  and  the  mode  of  work. 

In  respect  to  the  preservation  of  coke,  what  has  been  said  of 
charcoal  is  equally  applicable.     Coke  ought  to  be  stored  under 
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elieds  for  protection  against  rain  and  snow,  for  it  absorbs  water 
as  readily  as  cbarcoal.  It  is  asserted  on  experience,  that  coke 
wbieii  has  been  stored  ibr  three  or  four  months,  is  better  than 
that  which  is  fiesh.  We  may  account  for  this  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  It  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  the  moisture,  which  causes  these  advantages,  for  it  cannot 
furnish  heat,  it  absorbs  it.  We  shall  find  the  cause  of  the  old 
coke  being  better  than  fresh,  to  consist  in  the  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  moisture,  and  consequently  in  its  more  uniform  qual- 
ity. Coke  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  water  as  charcoal,  and  as 
steam  removes  sulphur,  there  is  no  harm  done  in  damping  hot 
coke,  if  too  much  water  is  not  used.  The  presence  of  sulphur  is 
always  recognized  upon  damping  hot  coke ;  but,  if  we  wish  to 
detect  the  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains,  it  is  rubbed  together 
with  pure  oxide  of  iron  and  heated  in  a  crucible.  The  grains  of 
iron  thus  obtained  are  &eed  from  coke  by  washing,  and  tested 
for  sulphur  by  dissolving  them  in  diluted  acid;  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  gathered  by  precipitating  a  metallic  solution. 

Anffiradte. — This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  class  of  min- 
eral fuel,  for  metallurgical  operations  in  this  country,  although 
not  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  PeuDsylvania  anthracite  is  not 
only  abundantly  distributed  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state,  but 
its  great  purity,  and  solid  form,  adapt  it  particularly  to  the  use  of 
the  smelter  and  operator  in  metals.  The  chemical  composition 
of  anthracite  is  similar  to  charcoal,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  its  form,  being  very  hard  and  compact,  and  in  the  greater 
quantity  of  ashes  which  it  contains.  It  is,  like  charcoal,  unaltered 
in  form  after  exposure  to  the  strongest  heat ;  even  after  passing 
through  a  blast  fiirnace,  it  has  equally  as  sharp  edges,  and  is  in 
form  exactly  as  it  was  before.  The  following  table  presents  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  anthracite,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Ctynyposition. 


Lehigh  coal.  Summit  min 

Schuylkill  coal,  Tamaqua  mines,  92'07 

Pottsville, 

Pinegrove, 

Wilkesbarre,  Luaeme  Co. 

Carbondale.         "  " 


c,».,v. 

!stitem.l(.,-. 

A.hu.  Specificgrari 

88-50 

7-50 

4-00 



92-07 

6-03 

2-90 

1-67 

M-10 

1-40 

4-50 

1-50 

78-57 

7-15 

8-28 

1-54 

88-90 

7-68 

8-49 

1-40 

90-23 

7-07 

2-70 

1-40 
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The  ultimate  analysis  of  anttiracite  shows  it  to  be  c 
of  0O'i5  carbon,  243  hydrogen,  2'45  oxygen,  some  nitrogen,  and 
4-67  ashes.  Another  specimen  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  was 
composed  of  94'1  carbon,  2'39  hydrogen,  -87  nitrogen,  1-33  oxygen, 
and  1'3  ashes.  The  ashea  generally  consist,  like  those  of  bitumi- 
noiis  coal,  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorides,  which 
generally  evaporate  and  condense  on  cold  objects  in  the  form  of 
white  films.  Some  of  this  coal  contains  considerable  ■  quantities 
of  sulphur,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  tr.e  fine  parts  and  slack,  in 
consequence  of  the  coal  having  been  broken  into  lumps  of  uniform 
size  before  use,  and  because  the  sulphureous  parte  are  the  most 
brittle  and  slaty.  When  we  desire  a  relatively  pure  coal  for  our 
operations,  anthracite  should  be  used  in  large  lumpa. 

Anthracite  is  the  most  important,  and  best  fuel  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  metals,  partly  because  it  is  nearly  as  pure  as  charcoal,  and 
generally  cheaper  than  either  that  or  coke.  "When  a  ton  of  bitu- 
minous coal  can  be  bought  at  50  cents,  which  is  an  average  price 
in  the  coal  regions  of  the  West,  a  ton  of  coke  will  cost  not  less 
than  |2,  at  which  price  many  of  the  iron  fomaces  buy  anthra- 
cite. The  points  in  which  the,  advantages  of  anthracite  are  great- 
est arc  these, — if  coal,  coke  and  anthracite  must  be  transported, 
the  latter  is  far  before  the  first  in  cheapness.  A  ton  of  charcoal 
cannot  be  furnished  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
for  less  than  $6.  When  we  now  consider  that  anthracite  occa- 
sions no  expense  in  the  erection  of  char  ovens,  and  yards,  or  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  charring  operation,  no  interest  on  cap- 
ital invested  in  a  stack  of  wood,  charcoal  or  eoke,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  superior  cheapness  of  anthracite  over  charcoal  and 
coke  in  melting.  We  shall  speak  of  this  subject  more  at  length 
in  the  proper  place,  in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

Anthracite  is  not  so  imflammable  as  either  dry  wood  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  but  it  may  be  made  to  burn  quite  as  vividly  as 
either,  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  draught,  or  in  a  large  ma^  to 
the  action  of  air.  Since  there  is  httle  or  no  hydrogen  in  this  coal, 
it  bums  without  flame,  and  its  use  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
heating  reverberatories,  has  been  in  so  far  delayed.  As  has  been 
explained  in  previous  pages,  this  absence  of  flame  arises  chiefly 
fcom  the  lack  of  solid,  heated  particles  in  the  gases,  and  as  trans- 
parent hot  gas  does  not  radiate  heat,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
temperature,  it  has  been  found  that  the  anthracite  flame  does  not 
beat  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  so  well  and  so  quick,  as  bitu- 
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minous  coal  or  flaming  wood.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  by  ap- 
plying s.  blast  Tinder  the  grate  of  a  furnace.  Tims  line  partidea 
of  coal  are  cairied  over  by  the  hot  gases,  and  the  flame  so  formed 
radiates  heat  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  fuel.  It  is  manifest,  that 
the  pressure  of  blast,  or  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  which  is 
to  tear  loose  these  particles  of  coal,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
refractory  nature  of  the  coal.  If  the  draft  ia  too  strong  these  par- 
ticles will  be  too  large,  and  therefore  be  deposited  on  the  hearth 
where  the  current  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  keep  them  sus- 
pended ;  their  effect  is  thus  lost.  If  the  particles  are  extremely 
small  and  the  ftimaces  so  constructed  as  to  retain  a  lively  cur- 
rent, their  subsidence  is  prevented.  A  low  roof  is  therefore  re- 
quired in  burning  anthracite  coal  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
Another  consideration  which  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  flame,  is  the  size  of  the  grate.  Small  grates  generally 
furnish  more  flame  than  large  ones,  but  only  when  flaming  fuel 
is  used,  where  the  carburetted  hydrogen  affords  the  carbon  as  mi- 
nutely as  it  ia  required.  A  large  grate  is,  in  this  instance,  more  suita- 
ble to  form  a  good  substantial  flame  than  a  email  one,  for  a  gen- 
tle draught  in  it  will  produce  only  small  particles,  while  a  strong 
blast  tears  off  large  ones  which  are  of  little  use.'  The  truth  of  this 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  flame,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
reheating  and  puddHng  furnaees  of  the  iron  works.  For  reheat- 
ing or  welding  iron  anthracite  is  decidedly  preferrable  to  bitumi- 
nous coal,  because  it  is  more  ecouomieal  and  works  faster.  The 
low  Tooi,  in  the  reheating  furnaces,  is  the  only  cause  of  good  work 
with  anthracite.  The  same  coal,  with  the  same  blast  and  size  of 
grate,  will  produce  a  perfectly  wliite  flame  in  a  reheating  furnace, 
while  we  cannot  obtain  a  similar  flame  firom  it  in  a  puddling  fur- 
Sometimes,  the  ashes  which  are  formed  by  anthracite  and 
deposited  in  the  flues,  or  on  the  hearth,  are  a  cause  of  objection. 
This  evil,. if  it  cannot  be  entirely  obviated,  can  at  least  be  greatly 
modified  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  grate.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  deposit  of  these  ashes  that  the  strong  draught,  as  we 
remarked  before,  tears  loose  large  particles  of  carbon  which  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  slow  moving  gases,  nor  consumed  be- 
cause their  mass  is  too  large  and  refi^actory. 

Gaseous  Fud. — ^In  smelting  and  other  operations  of  metal- 
lurgy, wc  do  not  use  any  natural  gaseous  fuel.  That  which,  is 
generated  from  sohd  fuel  can  be  used  advantageously  only  in 
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Borae  particular  cases,  of  wMch  we  shall  speali  at  the  proper  time. 
If  we  generate  combustible  gases  from  solid  fuel  and  use  them, 
we  shall  only  accomplish,  by  a  complicated  process,  those  results 
which  we  can  generally  attain  more  advantageously  by  using  the 
fuel  itself  It  would  lead  ua  farther  than  our  space  admits,  to 
show  the  folly  of  generating  gases  for  combustion  from  sohd  fael, 
but  we  will  show  the  principle  of  the  operation,  and  each  one  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

If  we  would  produce  the  highest  heat  from  fuel,  it  is  necessary 
to  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid ;  this  can  be  done  in 
any  well-constructed  furnace  with  brick  walls,  and  in  which  the 
layer  of  coal  on  the  grate  bars  is  not  too  high.  Seven  inches  for 
bituminous  coal,  and  eighteen  inches  for  anthracite,  is  nearly  the 
proper  height.  In  combustion  thus  conducted,  we  obtain  the 
highest  heat,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  it.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  forming  gas,  is  to  use  a  thick  layer  of  coal,  and  convert 
aU  the  oxygen  and  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide ;  introducing  fresh 
oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  at  a  proper  place  behind  the  grate, 
and  converting  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  If  the  sim- 
ple combustion  of  solid  fuel  in  the  grate  is  perfect,  we  obtain  just 
as  much  heat  as  in  forming  gas ;  indeed,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  difference ;  for  perfect  combustion  will  furnish  the  same 
amount  of  heat  in  both  eases.  It  is  asserted  that  perfect  combus- 
tion is  more  easily  accomplished  in  burning  gaa  than  solid  fuel ; 
we  contend  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  experience  confirms  out 
statement.  In  well-constructed  furnaces  ihexe  is  less  fuel  used, 
by  burning  it  directly,  than  in  forming  gas.  The  use  of  gas  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  is  inconsistent  with  sound  principles.  We 
have  seen  that  flame  is  required  in  reverberatories ;  but  by  form- 
ing and  burning  carbonic  oxide  no  flame  is  produced,  and  no 
radiation  of  heat  can  be  expected. 

One  of  the  objects  in  the  construction  of  furnaces,  is  to  con- 
dense the  heat  into  the  smallest  space  possible,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish the  surface  of  apparatus,  and,  consequently,  the  radiating 
surface.  In  generating  gas  from  solid  fuel  this  object  is  neglected, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  loss  of  heat,  both  by  conversion  and 
radiation.  All  combustion,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  heat  which 
is  generated,  must  be  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  space; 
any  unnecessary  extension  of  space  causes  loss  in  the  .degree  and 
quantity  of  heat.  In  fact,  the  generation  of  gas  from  fuel,  for 
iiie  purpose  of  subsequent  combustion,  appears  to  us  lite  pump- 
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ing  -water  by  hand  upon  a  water-wlieel,  in  order  to  drive  a  mill 
thereby. 

The  only  useful  application  of  gaseous  fuel  is  when  hot  gases 
are  prevented  from  passing  away  into  the  air,  and  their  heat,  instead 
of  being  wasted,  is  abstracted  for  some  valuable  purpose.  The 
investigation  of  this  subject  does  not  belong  to  this  place,  and  it 
has,  in  fact,  no  connection  with  that  of  generating  of  heat.  We 
shall  allude  to  it  when  treating  of  those  subjects  where  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  insert  a  table  showing  the 
results,  as  calculated  for  various  kinds  of  fuel. 


Air-dried  wood  20  per  cent,  moisture, 
"Wood  of  10  per  cent,  moisture. 
Kiln-dried  wood, 
Air-dried  turf  SO  per  cent,  water,  10 


Kiln  dried, 

Brown  coal,  20  per  cent,  water, 

Bituminous  coal. 

Anthracite, ,  4233° 

Charcoal,  12  per  cent,  water,         ,  .    4413° 

Turf:coal, 4233° 

Cote,  fresh, 4323° 

Tunnel-head  gas  charcoal,        .         .  2163° 

"           "    coke,          .        .  .     2700° 

Anthracite, 2500° 

St<Jne  coal,  bituminous,         .        .  .     3323° 
Gases  generated  from  solid  fuel,  and 

burned  in  separate  chambers,      .  2200° 


GHAPTEE    VI. 

Means  which  fadliiate  Combustion. — In  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  degree  and  the  largest  quantity  of  heat  from  fael,  certain 
artificial  means  are  used,  consisting  of  properly-constructed  fur- 
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naces,  chimneys,  and  blast  machines.  We  must  always  endeavoi 
to  make  the  combustion  perfect;  that  is,  to  convert  all  the  car- 
bon, by  oxidation,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into 
water.  In  fact,  all  substances  which  are  snsceptible  of  it  should 
be  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree.  When  one  part  of  pure  coal, 
by  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  Hberates  8000°,  or  parts, 
of  heat^  it  will  produce  only  2480°  if  oxidiced  only  to  carbonic 
oxide,  A  liberal  supply  of  air  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  all  com- 
bustion ;  for  the  losses  accruing  from  a  deficiency  are  far  g 
than  those  caused  by  an  excess  of  air.  In  order  to  ( 
combustion  into  a  small  space,  the  hot  gases  are  either  drawn 
away  by  a  chimney,  or  fresh  air  is  forced  into  the  coal  by  blast 
machines ;  or  both  means  are  resorted  to  at  once. 

Gcmstruction  of  Furnaces. — The  forms  o£  furnaces  are  modified 
to  answer  the  specific  objects  of  their  construction.  We  shall, 
here,  only  allude  to  some  general  principles,  in  relation  to  them, 
which  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  highest  degree  of  heat  which  is 
possible,  is  rec[uired  to  form  carboniC'  acid.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  safe  to  form  it  at  high,  than  at  low,  temperatures.  The  high- 
est heat  which  may  be  produced  in  forming  carbonic  acid,  is  about 
4000°,  while  in  forming  carbonic  oxide  it  is  not  much  more  than 
2000°.  The  most  important  objects  to  be  considered  in  attempt- 
ing perfect  combustion,  are  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal, 
and  the  absence  of  spaces  in  it.  It  must  be  uniformly  close,  and 
as  low  as  possible ;  nor  can  it  be  too  thin  so  long  as  sufficient  heat 
is  generated.  Holes,  or  spaces  in  the  coal  through  which  atmos- 
pheric air  may  pass,  are  chiefly  to  be  avoided,  for  such  air  in  its 
passage .  only  absorbs  without  producing  any  heat.  Again,  the 
grate  surface  should  not  be  too  large ;  for  when  it  is,  and  more 
heat  is  produced  than  can  be  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  carbonic  oxide.  The  smallest  space,  therefore,  is  the 
most  profitable ;  -  or,  in  other  words,  the  grate  should  never  have 
a  larger  surface  than  is  actually  necessary.  The  material  of  which 
a  furnace  is  constructed  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  com- 
bustion. Good  conducters,  such  as  metals,  lower  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  formation  of  caibonie  acid  becomes  extremely  doubt- 
ful. All  those  substances  which  surround  the  fire  should  be 
either  natural  or  artificial  stones ;  the  porosity  of  the  latter  ren- 
ders them  preferable  under  the  form  of  fire-brick,  which  resist  the 
degree  of  heat  generated  in  the  grate ;  they  are  most  suitable  for- 
this  purpose.     It  is  not  in  respect  to  its  non-conducting  c 
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alone,  tliat  a  fire-proof  material  is  to  be  selected,  but  its  color  baa 
an  influence  on  combustion.  White  surfaces  form  carbonio  acid 
with  greater  facility  tban  darkened,  or  black,  bricks  or  stones. 
The  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  sbould  not  be  too  narrow,  for 
-^sufficient  "width  facilitates  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide ;  this 
ia  true  also  of  tuyeres.  Coarse  fuel  has  not  such  a  tendency  to 
form  carbonic  oxide  as  fine  fuel ;  the  stratum  of  the  former  may 
be  thicker  than  that  of  the  latter.  Some  fuel,  particularly  anthra- 
cite, is  liable  to  flying,  on  being  suddenly  placed  in  a  hot  fire ; 
this  may  be  prevented  by  heating  the  coal  gently,  for  some  time, 
before  charging  it.  When  fuel  is  gently  heated,  before  it  is  placed 
in  a  furnace,  provided  it  can  be  conveniently  done  by  waste  heat,  it 
is  always  attended  with  a  good  effect.  The  water  is  thus  evapo- 
rated and  the  fuel,  whether  wood  or  coal,  is  prevented  from  form- 
ing duat.  In  some  instances,  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
heating  the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace.  When  this  can  be 
done  by  waste  beat;  these  advantages  may  he  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  beat  indicated,  or  rather  the  difference  between  the  feed- 
ing air  and  the  heat  in  the  furnace.  If  4000°  are  generated  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  feeding  ait  is  introduced  at  600°,  I  of  the 
amount  of  fuel  may  be  saved  by  this  hot  air.  But,  since  hot  air 
facilitates  combustion,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  carbonic 
oxide,  all  the  advantages  gained  by  it  may  bo  lost  in  its  combus- 
tion. In  smelting  operations,  hot  blast  haa  peculiar  advantages, 
which  it  wj3uld  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here.  There  are  other 
means  for  increasing  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  beat,  such 
as  the  grinding  and  washing  of  fuel  with  warm  water  to  remove 
gypsum  and  other  soluble  salts ;  also  pressing,  drying,  and  char- 
ring it ;  all  these  have  been  alluded  to  in  former  pages. 

CA-imrwys.— The  most  common  means  to  produce  draught,  are 
chimneys.  It  is  not  our  object  to  present  a  theoretical  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  which,  in  fact,  would  be  useless  here,  in  our 
case ;  but  to  point  out  some  leading  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  chimneys.  In  all  eases,  the  walls 
of  a  chimney  can  never  be  too  thick,  particularly  the  rough  wall. 
Heat  is  the  power  which  produces  the  motion  of  air,  and  it  ought 
to  be  preserved.  The  height  of  a  chimney  is  not  important ;  its 
top  must  of  necessity  be  raised  over  the  roof  of  the  buildings,  and 
that  height  is,  in  all  cases,  sufficient  to  ensure  perfect  combustion. 
In  any  case  there  is  no  need  of  a  higher  chimney  than  will  an- 
swer to  carry  off  the  gases  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.     When 
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combustion  is  perfect,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  far  heavier 
than  atmoapheric  air,  and,  therefore,  requires  a  high  degree  of 
heat  to  ascend  a  tall  chimney.  The  lowest  stack  is  the  most 
profitable  in  this  case,  for  it  loses  less  heat  by  radiation  than  a 
high  one.  In  all  metallurgical  operations,  there  is  sufficient  waste 
heat  for  producing  draught,  and  Hardly  a  case  occurs  m  which  a 
want  of  heat,  when  it  is  properly  applied,  is  the  cause  of  a  want 
of  draught.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  have  high  chim- 
neys ;  but  it  is  essential  to  have  them  wide  enough  to  abstract 
and  remove  the  hot  gases  produced  in  the  grate.  The  gases  gen- 
erated ftom  different  kinds  of  fuel  are  not  equal  in  composition ; 
thus,  wood  and  bituminous  coal  generate  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  steam,  besides  carbonic  acid,  while  anthracite  and  charcoal  do 
not.  These  latter  generate  chiefly  carbonic  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'52 ;  and  if  we  take  the  nitrogen  which  passes  through 
the  grate  into  account,  the  burnt  air  is  still  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  in  proportion  of  109  to  100,  It  ia  evident  that  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  render  this  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  atmosphere,  and  an  additional  quantity  to  set  the 
gases  in  motion ;  when  we  consider,  also,  that  large  surfaces  radi- 
ate much  heat,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  low  stacks  are 
more  profitable  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than  high  ones.  Steam 
is  not  half  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air;  and  where  it  is  mingled 
with  the  products  of  combustion,  there  is,  therefore,  a  stronger 
motion.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  a  chimney  for  a  wood  fire  may 
be  naiTower  than  one  for  bituminous  coal ;  while  for  bituminous 
coal  it  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions  than  one  for  anthracite  and 
charcoal. 

We  may  state,  in  general,  that  vertical  chimneys  are  prefer- 
able to  inclined.  That  as  httle  heat  may  he  lost  in  the  ascent  o( 
gases  as  possible,  the  interior  of  a  chimney  ought  to  be  as  even 
and  smooth  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  The  bricks  of  the  lining 
must  be  so  far  refractory  as  not  to  be  vitrified  or  melted  by  the 
heat  which  passes.  The  advantage  of  the  round  form  for  a  chim- 
ney is  small,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  construction  are  con- 
sidered, square  stacks  are  preferable.  It  is  a  practical  question 
to  determine  the  size  of  grates,  flues,  and  chimneys.  We 
allude  to  particular  cases,  because  this  is  a  subject  which  o 
count  of  the  great  varieties  of  fael,  the  form  of  furnaces,  and  local 
distinctions,  cannot  be  decided  by  general  formulas;  these,  at 
least,  are  so  complicated  that  .confidence  is  not  placed  in  them. 
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As  an  illustration ; — tlie  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  are  gener- 
ally such,  that  I  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  grate  admits  of  the 
passage  of  air ;  but  this  is  contracted  to  ^V  and  less  for  burning 
wood,  and  enlarged  to  ^  for  anthracite.  The  spaces  are  narrower 
for  a  strong,  than  for  a  weak  draught,  and  wider  in  a  puddling 
than  in  a  reheating  furnace.  In  those  furnaces  in  which  roasting 
is  performed,  the  spaces  are  considerably  wider  than  in  common 
furnaces,  but  in  those  which  serve  for  smelting  they  are  the  small- 
est. There  are,  in  fact,  so  many  eircumstances  having  an  influ- 
ence upon  this  subject,  that  it  will  trespass  too  much  upon  our 
limits  to  speak  "of  them  all  here, 

Bhst  Machines. — ^lu  most  metallurgical  operations,  the  fire  is 
urged  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  by  forcing  air  into  the  fuel. 
This  is  done  by  machines  which  are  driven  by  some  power.  The 
pressure  of  the  blast  thus  generated,  and  the  velocity  with  which 
it  enters  the  fuel,  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  land  of  fuel, 
and  the  efFect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  The  most  com- 
mon blast  machines  are  smith's  bellows:  these,  however,  are  of 
limited  use  in  smelting  metals.  They  are  confined  to  the  heat- 
ing and  melting  of  small  quantities,  with  which  we  have  no  con- 
cern. Some  bellows  of  this  form  have  been  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  which  produced  a  stronger  blast  than  the  leather  bel- 
lows, but  they  have  become  antiquated,  and  are  not  any  longer 
employed,  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
construction  of  blast  machines,  but  these  we  shaU  not  refer  to,  as 
they  possess  merely  an  historical  interest.  We  shall  describe 
only  those  which  are  at  present  in  actual  operation,  barely  men- 
tioning such  others  as  may  be  of  use. 

The  Fan. — This  machine  is  represented  in  figs.  183  and  184. 
It  is  on  the  most  improved  plan,  and  affords  more  pressure  than 
those  of  any  other  form.  It  has  been  described  on  page  104,  and 
we  shall  add  here  only  such  remarks  m  apply  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  its  construction.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  fan, 
the  casing  ought  to  be  strong  and  heavy,  in  order  to  resist  vibra- 
tions, in  case  they  are  produced  by  the  vanes ;  the  stationary  part 
of  the  fan  is,  therefore,  of  cast-iron.  The  movable  parts  must  be 
aa  light  as  possible.  A  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  de- 
structive effects  of  motion,  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  so  small  as  to  demand  no  particular  attention. 
The  axle  of  the  vanes  ought  to  be  of  fine  shear  steel,  the  ends  of 
which  are  hardened,  and  run  in  bronze  or  anti-friction  metal. 
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The  pulley  should  not  he  too  small;  at  least  not  leas  than  four 
inches  for  small  ians,  and  six  inches  for  large  ones.  The  cross, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  axle,  and  which  tears  the  four  vanes, 


must  be  of  good  wrought  iron,  and  as  light  as  possible.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  of  equal  length,  and  that 
it  balances  well  when  turned  round  with  its  axle ;  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  each  of  the  arms,  should  be  equidistant  from  the  asis 
of  rotation.  This  imphes,  that  the  arms  must  be  exactly  of  sim- 
ilar dimensions,  and  of  uniform  metal.  As  the  vanes  are  made 
of  sheet  copper  which  is  thin,  they  can  easily  be  made  of  exactly 
the  same  weight,  and  have  their  centres  of  gravity  placed  in  a 
circle  described  by  the  rotation  of  the  axle  and  arms.  The  num- 
ber of  vanes  has  little  influence  on  the  effect  of  the  machine,  more 
than  four  are  useless.  The  casing  of  sheet-copper,  which  is  riv- 
eted and  soldered  to  the  vanes,  may  be  merely  thick  enough  to 
retain  its  form ;  for  there  is  no  pressure  upon  it  which  cannot  be 
resisted  by  a  thin  sheet,  bent  as  it  is  into  a  concave  form.  The 
moving  parts  of  the  machine  should  be  worked  with  the  greatest 
attention,  so  as  to  be  smooth,  and  run  true,  or  without  waving. 
The  effect  of  these  machines  is  not  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
vanes.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  best  size  for  a  vatio  is 
1-5,  or,  in  some  cases,  14  or  1-6,  of  the  size  of  the  nozzle ;  or  the 
sum  of  all  the  nozzles  which  are  supplied  by  the  fan.  If  there 
is  more  difference  between  the  nozzle  and  vane,  the  effect  will  be 
diminished.     The  distance  between  the  vanes,  in  the  circle,  is  of 
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great  importance.  If  tbe  Space  fi-om  one  to  another  is  larger  "be- 
tween any  two  vanes,  than  between  others,  the  apparatus  will 
vibrato,  and  lose  power.  The  size  of  the  suck-boles,  around  the 
axle,  is  variable;  no  harm  is  done  if  they  are  as  large  as  possible. 
The  centre  in  the  iron  casing  must  be  well  turned,  or  bored  out,  and 
the  copper  coUar  at  the  inner  casing  mnst  be  turned  true,  so  that 
only  a  small  spa<;e  is  formed  at  the  centres  between  the  inner  and" 
outer  case.  In  fig.  185  a  blower  is  represented,  in  which  a  her- 
metic packing  is  very  ingeniously  accomnlished. 


T"an-blowers  furnish  the  most  tmiform  and  the  best  kind  of 
blast,  and  they  should  be  used  more  extensively.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  these  very  uaefal  machines  is  a  want  of  pressure,  and, 
as  moat  smelting  operations  depend  hiore  or  less  on  pressure,  this 
obj  ection  is  well  founded.  In  a  common  old-fashioned  fan,  scarcely 
more  than  I  of  a  pound  of  pressure  can  be  produced  by  the  great- 
est velocity ;  but  with  this  improved  fan  J  of  a  pound  may  be 
obtained  by  a  limited  speed.  The  diameter  of  the  axle  and  vanes 
have  some  influence  in  producing  pressure.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  diameter  beyond  three  feet,  for  the  movable  part,  is 
of  no  great  advantage ;  the  weight  of  the  machine,  in  such  a  case, 
increases  too  rapidly  with  the  diameter,  without  affording  an 
equivalent  in  effect.  Pans  have  been  driven  to  make  1800  revo- 
lutions per  minute ;  but  from  600  to  1200  revolutions  may  be 
regarded  as  a  piacticahle  speed.  The  effect  of  a  fan  should  be 
as  the  cube  of  the  velocity,  but  that  is  never  obtained,  and  in 
very  few  instances  it  approaches  near  the  square  of  the  speed. 
The  main  loss  of  effect  takes  place  at  the  centres,  with  the 
old  fans;  as  they  did  not  admit  such  close  fitting  joints  as  the 
one  represented  in  the  cut,  no  pressure  could  be  obtained  at  the 
greatest  velocity.  The  fan,  fig.  184,  is  perfectly  secured  against 
these  losses,  and  as  it  causes  little  or  no  friction,  it  is  best  to  pro- 
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dnce  pressure.  It  has  been  proposed,  and  experiments  have  been 
made,  to  cause  a  higher  pressure  in  fan  blast,  by  blowing  with 
one  fan  into  another,  and  thus  multiply  the  pressure  by  multi- 
plying the  ians.  We  are  not  awaro  with  what  success  these  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  but  should  think  that,  if  conducted 
■with  judgment,  they  would  result  favorably.  The  direct  cause 
of  pressure  ia  the  air,  which  is  whirled  round,  is  centrifugal  force, 
the  laws  of  which  are,  very  well  known.  It  is  not,  therefore,  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  effect  of  these  machines..  There  may  be  ele- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  fan,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  perfect;  but  when  this  subject  is  referred  to  the 
theory  of  turbines,  some  definite  rules  ought  to  be  found.  It  has 
been  stated  that  an  angle  of  43°  is  the  best  for  the  vanea,  others 
assert  that  a  radial  form  is  the  best,  and  again,  others  draw  a 
spiral  over  the  whole  space  from  one  vane  to  the  other.  Little 
difference  seems  to  have  been  found  between  these  forms,  from 
which  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  the 
right  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  vanes  is  as  intricate  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  bucket  in  a  reaction  water-wheel.  How- 
ever simple  this  machine  appears  to  be,  very  little  is  nevertheless 
known  of  the  principles  on  which  it  acts,  and  of  course  nothing 
of  the  elements  of  its  construction. 

Oylinder  or  Piston  Blast  Machines. —^VetQ  pressure  is  required, 
these  are  the  most  useful  machines.  When  they  are  well  built, 
any  amount  of  pressure  may  be  produced.  Cjhnder  machines 
are  constructed  with  a  double  and  simple  stroke ;  the  wooden 
ones  are  generally  of  the  latter,  and  the  iron  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  machines  with  one,  two,  and  three 
cylinders.  One  of  the  chief  aims  in  constructing  a  blast  machine 
must  he  to  produce  a  uniform  pressure.  This  is  difficult,  even 
with  a  regulator  attached.  This  subject  should  receive  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  There  is  still 
room  for  improvements,  as  most  of  our  blast  machines  do  not  fur- 
nish that  uniformity  which  is  required.  Fig.  186  is  a  vertical 
section  of  a  wooden  blast  machine  most  usually  made.  A,  A, 
are  two  simple  working  cyliaders,  in  each  of  the  pistons  of  which 
there  are  two  valves.  On  the  top  of  these  cyhndera,  there  are 
valves  which  lead  ■  to  the  regulator  B,  in  which  a  piston  moves 
that  is  connected  by  an  iron  piston-rod  with  the  weight  C  A 
balance  beam  D,  sets  both  pistons  A  A  in  motion,  and  is  itself 
moved  by  a  crank-pia  and  connecting-rod  from  the  wheel  E, 
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which,  again,  is  moved  by  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam-engine.  The 
whole  machine  is  fastened  to  Buhstantial  timbers,  which  rests  upon 
a  good  foundation  of  hewn  atones.     These  cylinders,  and  the  reg- 


^^M^;fi 
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ulator,  are  from  3^  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  often  of  more 

than  3  feet  stroke.  The  construction  of  the  cylinders  is  a. delicate 

operation.     It  is  best  to  compose  the  whole  of  segments  of  circles 

as  shown  in  fig.  187,  which  are  cut  out  of  1^  inch  plank  of  dry 

ash  wood,  and  well  glued  together.     The 

fibre  of  the  wood  runs  then  parallel  with  Fio^iaz. 

the  circumference.     This  form  secures  great 

solidity,  prevents  warping,  and  affords  so 

much  strength,  when  the  thickness  of  the 

sides  is  at  least  three  inches,  that  no  iron 

hoops,  or  binders  of  any  kind  are  required. 

As  the  movement  of  the  beam  does  not 

produce  a  perfectly  parallel  motion  in  the 

piston  and  its  rod,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

stroke  should  be  short,     "When  the  interior 

of  the  cyliaders  is  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  there  is  not  much 

friction  produced,  provided  the  surlaces  are  well  covered  by  a 

coating  of  fine  plumbago.    Fat,  grease,  or  oil  of  any  kind  should 

not  be  put  within  a  blast  cylinder.     Elack-lead  and  glue,  formed 
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to  a  thin  paste,  is  the  best  lubrication  in  tMs  case.  The  weight 
whieli  Holds  the  piston  in  the  regula-tor  is  somewhat  bulky,  even 
when  of  iron,  hecaiise  the  surfece  of  the  piston  is  large ;  its  weight 
added  to  the  balance  weight,  must  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  pressure  of  the  blast.  From  15  to  16  strokes  per  minute, 
may  be  made  with  this  machine.  The  packing  of  the  pistons  may 
be  either  of  metal,  wood,  or  leather,  although  the  latter  is  gener- 
ally chosen.  The  valves  are  constructed  of  dry  hght  wood,  and 
the  close  pit  is  secured  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  of  galvanized  india 
rubber,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  the  purpose  of  hinges. 
The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  sometimes  lined  with  hard  wood, 
the  fibres  of  which  run  opposite  to  the  others,  that  is,  vertically. 
Thus  the  friction,  it  is  asserted,  is  less  than  when  the  iibres  of  the 
wood  run  horizontally.  This  improvement  is  of  no  use,  for  the 
object  here  is  to  form  a  lining  of  graphite  and  glue, — a  substance 
which  is .  hard,  and  causes  very  little  friction. 

These  blast  machines  are  rather  expensive,  costing  nearly  as 
much  as  iron  ones ;  a  good  machine  of  this  kind  will  cost  from 
$500  to  $600,  whilst  an  iron  machine,  which  furnishes  equally 
as  much  blast,  can  be  bought  for  $700  or  $800.  In  these  wooden 
cylinders  the  pressure  cannot  well  be  increased  above  |  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  inch.  This  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  majority  of 
smelting  operations,  but  if  we  consider  the  durabihiy  of  iron,  the 
less  degree  of  friction  attending  it,  and,  if  required,  the  greater 
pressure  that  can  be  obtained,  there  cannot  be  any  hesita,tion  in 
deciding  which  is  the  better  material  for  these  machines,  No 
excuse  can  be  given  for  the  erection  of  wooden  blast  machines, 
except  the  scarcity  of  iron  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transportation. 

In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  188,  a  section  of  an  iron  beam  blast 
machine, — as  these  are  frequently  found  in  th.e  Western  States — 
is  represented.  Here  are  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  double  and 
four  feet  strokes.  The  balance  beams,  which  are  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  are  driven  by  cranks  and  wooden  connecting  rods.  The 
stationary  beam,  which  supports  the  balance  beams,  is  set  in  strong 
stone  walls  at  both  ends,  and  may  be  supported  iu  the  middle  by 
an  iron  or  wooden  frame.  The  cyhnders  are  generally  from  30 
inches  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  machine  furnishes  readily 
from  1000  to  1200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  whole  of  it 
must  be  firmly  supported  by  a  strong  stone  foundation.  As  it 
does  not  furnish  blasts  of  equal  pressure  &ee  from  oscillations,  it 
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is  not  suitable  to  be  used  at  blast  furnaces  for  smelting.  A  regu- 
lator nmat  be  appended,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to 
tlioae  cases  where  a  uniform  pressure  is  required.     It  may  serve 


in  the  form  repiesented  foi   feeding  f>ige,  relming   ind  other 
fires ;  but  even  in  these  cases  a  uniform  density  of  blast  is  advan- 


The  erection  of  regulators  is  in  some  cases  inadmissible,  in 
others  it  is  expensive  and  inconvenient.  This  has  led  to  the 
construction  of  the  following  machine,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  produce  a  steady  blast  without  a  regulator.  The  object 
is  not  quite  accomplished;  still  the  machine  is  far  better  than  that 
with  two  cylinders,  represented  above,  and  may  generally  be 
used  without  a  regulator.  In  fig.  189,  a  machine  with  three  cyl- 
inders is  shown ;  it  is  partly  a  sectional  view.  It  needs  no  further 
explanation ;  it  is  constructed  of  iron,  and  the  piston-rods  work 
fi'om  below,  moving  in  guides  to  secure  a  straight  and  parallel 
motion.  This  machine  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  com- 
pact, strong  and  cheap.  As  the  arrangement  by  which  the  air  is 
conducted  from  the  cylinders  cannot  well  be  shown  in  the 
above  drawing,  we  present  fig.  190,  which  represents  a, vertical 
section  in  the  opposite  direction.     Two  hollow  cast-iron  beams, 
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A,  A,  support  the  cylindeis,  and  one  serves  in  tlie  mean  time  as 
tiie  conductor  of  the  Hast,  m  the  other  the  aucking-valves  are  lo- 


cated.    At  the  top  15  1  round  pipe,  B,  running  the  length  of  the 
Fid.  190.  machine  in  which  the  blast  is  gathered 

from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cylinders. 
The  upper  and  the  lower  pipes  are  con- 
nected by  an  upright  pipe,  and  from  this 
the  blast  is  conducted  to  the  desired  spot 
at  the  furnaces.  We  observe  in  this 
machine  that  all  the  valves  are  situated 
so  as  to  be  nearly  vertical  when  shut ; 
this  is  partly  to  save  power,  because  the 
lifting  of  a  horizontal  valve  causes  an 
unnecessary  expansion  of  air ;  and  part- 
ly, to  avoid  the  noise  nmde  by  the  clap- 
ping of  so  many  valves,  which  is  greater 
when  they  are  horizontal  than  when  ver- 
tical. The  valves  are  made  of  wood, 
I  although  the  machine  is  of  iron.  The 
other  arrangements  of  the  machine,  in 
which   there   is   nothing  of  particular 

importance,  we  shall  allude  to  hereafter. 

Figure  191  shows  an  iron  bellows  with  horizontal  cylinder ; 
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it  is  tlie  most  common  blast  machine  at  large  furnaces,  in 
this  country.  The  cylinder  is  frequently  found  to  be  from  5  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  generally  with  as  much  stroke ;  the  latter, 


however,  is  often  increased  to  1^  of  that  of  the  diameter.  These 
machines  are  always  double  acting.  The  piston-rod  is  frequently 
found  to  pass  through  both  heads,  so  as  to  balance  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  piston,  thus  the  friction  is  somewhat  dimin- 
ished. One  end  of  the  piston  rod  is  attached  to  a  connecting  rod, 
which  is  joined  to  the  crank  of  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam  engine, 
or  it  is  driven  by  a  gearing  of  cog-wheels.  The  first  plan  is  the 
best  These  horizontal  blast  cylinders  afford  some  advantages 
over  the  vertical  cylinder.  A  foundation  is  more  readily  made 
and  secured  for  them,  than  for  a  vertical  cylinder,  and  the  waste 
room  at  each  head  can  be  diminished  to  a  minimum,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  of  the  valves.  The  principal  disadvanta- 
ges in  this  macMne,  consist  in  a  far  greater  loss  of  power  from 
friction  than  in.  vertical  cylinders.  In  the  case  represented,  there 
is  another  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  position  of  the  air-pipe 
which  leads  from  the  blast-valves ;  that  pipe  should  be  below  the 
cylinder  instead  of  above,  thereby  affording  a  m 
play  of  the  valves. 

We  forbear  to  notice  all  other  forms  of  blast  machines,  b 
most,  or  all  of  them,  are  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  cases  in  which  water  does  no  harm  in  met- 
allurgical operations  are  very  few ;  such  as  roasting  ore,  or  refin- 
ing metals ;  hut  even  in  these  instances  it  is  better  to  throw  water 
itself  into  the  furnace,  than  to  drive  vapors  through  the  fuel.     In 
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whatever  form  water  appears,  it  can  never  aid  combustion,  and 
aU  assertions  to  the  contrary,  are  erroneous.  When  water  is 
brought  in  contaet  with  air  in  motion,  it  passes  along  with  it  in 
fine  particles;  but  it  is  still  condensed,  liquid  water,  and  not 
steam ;  and  when  this  water  is  transformed  into  steam,  in  a  fur- 
nace, it  is  easily  understood  that  a  loss  of  heat,  both  in  degree  and 
quantity,  must  be  the  consequence,  as  in  alj  cases  where  damp 
air  is  admitted  to  fuel  in  the  act  of  combustion,  because  the 
latent  heat  of  the  steam  cannot  be  recovered.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize fuel,  it  must  be  supplied  with  dry  air ;  therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  erect  blast  machines  in  dry  places;  and, 
ea  cold  air  always  contains  less  moisture  than  warm  air,  a  blast 
ipachiue  should  be  located  in  the  coldest  part,  of  a  building.  The 
vicinity  of  a  water-wheel,  steam-boiler,  or  a  leaking  steam  engine, 
diminishes  the  effects  of  a  blast  machine,  because  the  air  around 
is  always  supersaturated  with  moisture.  When  such  engines  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  vicinity,  the  blast  machine  should  be 
eeparated  &om  them  by  sohd  wahs,  and  the  air  for  feeding  it 
drawn  from  some  quarter  whence  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state. 
Parts  of  Blast  Machines. — A  blast  machine  should  he  carefully 
constructed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it.  In  boring 
the  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  the  same  attention  is  required  as  for 
those  of  a  steam  engine ;  and,  because  a  wooden  cylinder  cannot 
be  made  exactly  true,  or  will  not  continue  so  after  it  has  been 
made,  iron  ones  are  in  all  eases  preferable.  Iron  cylinders  should 
be  cast  of  gray,  but  strong  iron ;  the  tliickness  of  large  ones  is 
generally  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  flanges  are 
to  be  turned,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  heads  which  is  to  fit  to 
ihe  cylinder,  so  that  no  packing  or  cement  is  required.  The 
piston  is  generally  made  similar  to  that  of  a  steam  engine, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  best  form,  A  piston  is  represented 
in  fig.  192,  and  also  a  section  of  one ;  its  parts  are  screwed  firmly 
and  permanently  together,  and  well  turned;  two  steel,  brass, 
cast-iron,  or  antifriction  metal  rings,  are  laid  around  it,  and 
between  these  and  the  cast-iron  body  of  the  piston,  hemp 
packing  is  driven  so  as  to  press  them  closely  to  the  blast  cylinder. 
There  is  generally  no  time  for  renewing  the  packing  of  blast  ma- 
chines oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year ;  but  the  screws  A,  A, 
.A,  are  inserted  at  one  side  of  the  piston-head,  which  drive 
a  wrought- iron  ring  upon  the  hemp  packing,  and  by  these  means 
tighten  the  metal  rings  whenever  it  is  necessary.     The  form  and 
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position  of  the  valves  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  con 

nected  with  a  blast  machine.     The  dead  space  at  both  enda  should 

be  as  small  as  possible,  for  air  being  elastic,  it  expands  when  the 

pressure  upon  it  is  released.    The  compressed 

air  ought  to  be  driven  out  altogether  at  each  ^  "   " 

stroke,  therefore  the  piston  must  go  close  tc. 

the  cylinder  heads  without  touclung      All 

dead  space  ought  to  be  avoided  m  the  Vcilve 

boxes,  and  as  this  is  more  perfectly  accom 

plished  in  a  horizontal  than  m  a  vertical  cyl 

inder,  the  former  has,  in  this  respect  %  deci 

ded  advantage  over  the  latter.     We  may  lo 

cate  the  valves  horizontally  in  the  cylinder  1 

heads,  even  when  the  eyhnders  are  vertical  i 

as  has  been  shown  in  fig.  189,  but  the  weight  '^ 

of  the  valve  is  an  objection  to  this;  it  acts 

with  the  same  effect  as  waste  room.     The 

vertical  valve  has  a  decided  advantage.     In  whitever  for  n  the 

valve  may  be  applied,  waste  room  ought  to  le  ivo  ded     Th  ?  is 

a  serious  objection  to  the  arrangement  in  fig  lb9  foi  the  e  valves 

cause  much  dead  space.     Valves  should  be  as  hght  as  possible ; 

heavy  ones  cause  the  air  to  espand,  and  they  aio  apt  to  require 

frequent  'repairs.     The  wooden  valve  lined  with  leather  or  gal- 


vaniz  1  nd  ■!  rubbei  is  f  r  the  e  lei  o  s  j  r  f  r'*!  le  to  one  of 
metal.  In  order  to  diminish  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the 
weight  of  valves,  their  number  may  be  increased;  this  affords  more 
space  passage  of  air  without  increase  of  weight.  The  other  parts 
of  the  machinery  are  too  well  known  by  our  mechanics,  to  re- 
quire particular  attention  from  us. 
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The  size  of  a  blowing  cylinder  depends  upon  tiie  volume  of 
air  ■which  is  wanted.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  generally  limit- 
ed hy  parts  of  the  machinery  depending  on  the  locality  and  on 
the  moving  power ;  the  speed,  or  number  of  strokes,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  Gonsiderationa  of  economy  and  locality.  As  the.  velocity 
of  the  piston  is  diminished,  the  power  lost  by  friction  is  reduced, 
and  the  durability  of  the  machine  is  increased.  A  speed  of  3 
feet  per  second  is  considered  an  average  velocity.  In  some  cases 
the  piston  is  driven  4  and  even  5  feet  per  second ;  but  these  velo- 
cities are  too  great  for  a  blast  machine.  If  we  multiply  the  velo- 
city by  the  surface  of  the  piston  in  feet,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of 
air  of  the  blast  per  second;  but  as  blast  is  lost  by  leakage  and 
waste  room,  we  must  multiply  that  result  by  |  for  iron  cylinders, 
and  by  f  for  wooden  ones ;  iu  the  latter  it  was  frequently  found 
to  be  but  half  of  that  found  by  calculation.  The  quantity  of  air 
necessary  in  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuel,  and  so  calculated  as  to  be  'sufficient 
to  oxidize  it  to  the  highest  degree ;  to  this  quantity  thus  obtained 
an  addition  of  one-fourth  is  made,  or  in  other  cases  the  quantity 
must  be  doubled.  One  pound  of  carbon  requires  2|  pounds 
of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  as  atmospheric  air  consists 
of  23'1  parts  of  osigcn  and  76-9  parte  of  nitrogen  and  other  sub- 
stances, it  follows  that  100  pounds  of  air  will  convert  8'1  pounds 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  in  case  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed. 
But  this  is  not  often  accomplished ;  therefore  6  pounds  may  be 
assumed  in  reverberatories,  which,  in  many  instances,  such  as  in 
reheating  and  roasting  furnaces,  is  reduced  to  5  and  even  4  pounds 
of  coal  to  100  pounds  of  air.  In  blast  fiirnaces  the  carbon  is  gen- 
erally oxidized  only  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  and  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  it,  and  even  more,  are  consumed  by  100  pounds  of  air. 
Kow,  when  we  consider  that  100  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh  about  8 
pounds,  or  100  pounds  assume  a  volume  of  1,200  cubic  feet,  vre 
may  easily  calculate  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  consuming  a 
certain  quantity  of  fuel.  "Wood,  turf  and  atonecoal,  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen ;  this  of  course  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  It  has  been  ascertained  at  blast 
furnaces,  that,  when  the  quantity  of  fiiel  used  during  twelve 
hours  in  pounds  is  divided  by  5,  it  shows  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  air  required  in  one  minute.  Thus,  when  a  blast  furnace 
is  to  consume  twenty  charges  of  charcoal,  of  15  bushels  each,  dur- 
ing twelve  hours,  and  the  charcoal  weighs  20  pounds  per  bushel, 
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the  quantity  of  air  wHch  must  be  furnished  to  the  furnace  in  each 
minute,  of  atmospheric  density,  is —- =   1200   cubic 


Eegulators  of  Blast.— ¥istOQ.  blowers  do  not  form  a  blast  of 
uniform  density ;  but  as  this  is,  in  most  cases,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, particularly  in  blast  furnaces,  regulators  are  attached  to 
these  machines.  Regulators  consist  of  two  classes,  which  are  of 
constant  or  variable  capacity;  the  latter  are  termed  wet  and 
dry  regulators.  .  We  object  utterly  to  all  wet  regulators,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  we  objected  to  wet  blast  machines  and  damp 
air.  A  regulator  of  variable  capacity  has  been  shown  in  %.  186 ; 
it  may  be  constructed  of  iron  or  of  wood ;  the  principle  in  either 
case  is  the  same.  These  regulators  are  not  perfect ;  nor  do  they 
produce  such  uniform  density  as  is  generally  required  at  blast 
fumac^.  Practice  has  shown  this  defect,  to  which  theory  points 
very  distinctly.  The  weight  of  the  movable  piston,  and  the  bal- 
ance weight,  are  always  great  in  these  variable  regulators ;  and 
as  that  weight  is  constantly  kept  in  an  upward  and  downward 
motion  by  each  stroke  of  a  piston,  the  force  of  impact  must 
always  be  overcome  in  every  change  of  the  machine ;  this  of 
course  will  never  admit  of  a  uniform  density  in  the  blast.  "We 
are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  dry  regulator,  with  constant  capa- 
city for  a  uniform  blast.  These  regulators,  which  are  mere  cham- 
bers, have  been  constructed  both  above  and  below  ground,  and 
of  stone,  wood,  or  iron :  and  in  a  cubical,  oblong,  globular,  and 
cylindrical  form.  At  present  this  subject  is  so  far  settled  that 
sheet-iron  right  cylinders,  of  from  4  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
15  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  arc  generally  adopted  as  the  most 
suitable  and  best  forms.  The  thickness  of  the  sheet-iron  is  not 
often  more  than  i  of  an  ipeh,  frequently  less;  the  heads  are 
formed  of  cast-iron,  or  of  sheet-iron  and  stiffened  by  wood  and 
iron  screws.  This  chamber,  or  regulator,  is  provided  with  a 
safety-valve,  to  insure  it  against  bursting  from  excessive  pressure. 
The  blast  is  introduced  at  one  end,  and  tapped  at  the  same  or 
the  opposite  end.  The  equalization  of  the  blast  is  produced  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  air.  It  is  easily  understood,  that  in  a  large 
chamber  the  pulsations  of  the  blast  machine  are  not  so  strong  as 
in  a  small  one,  but  the  size  must  be  hmited  for  reasons  of  econo- 
my. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  established  that  the  capacity  of  this 
regulator  should  be  from  10  to  18  times  that  of  one  of  the  blast 
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cylinders ;  but  harm  ensues  if  it  is  larger.  For  charcoal  fumacea 
it  should  have  a  capacity  at  least  20  or  25  times  that  of  the  cyl- 
inder; it  may  be  smaller  for  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces. 

Necessity  of  Uniform  Density. — This  subject  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it.  In  former  pagea  we 
have  endeavored  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  flame  may  be 
produced  from  fuel  that  is  without  flame,  by  dividing  it  by  strong 
draught  or  blast  The  dense  air  has  a  twofold  action  upon  fuel ; 
first,  chemical,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  air  and  fuel  into  close, 
quick  contact,  and  causing  a  rapid  union  of  the  two ;  and  second, 
mechanical  action,  in  driving  a  large  quantity  of  heat  through  a 
limited  space.  lu  smelting  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  it  is  necessary 
to  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air  as  quickly  as  possible ;  hut  as 
the  ore  consists  of  oxygen  and  metal,  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  would  he  soon  consumed,  and  the  operation  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  small  space,  so  that  all  the  reducing  of  ore  would 
be  performed  near  the  tuyere.  This  is  actually  the  case  when 
the  blast  is  too  weak  for  the  fuel.  Ores  which  are  eaaUy  reduced, 
Buch  as  lead,  copper,  and  bog  ores  for  iron,  may  be  smelted  on 
this  principle  quite  advantageously ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  refrac- 
tory iron  ores.  In  order  to  raise  or  increase  the  space  in  which 
reduction  is  performed,  we  introduce  a  blast  of  more  or  less  den- 
sity, according  to  the  re&actory  character  of  the  fuel.  The  velo- 
city imparted  to  the  particles  of  air,  causes  small  particles  of  fuel 
to  separate  from  the  larger  masses,  and  thus  supply  the  higher 
parts  of  the  hearth  or  crucible  in  a  furnace  with  very  combusti- 
ble hot  carbon,  which  may  unite  with  the  oxygen  liberated  from 
the  ore,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  which  cannot  be  furnished  by 
coarse  fuel,  because  the  latter  is^too  cold  and  not  in  so  close  con- 
tact as  is  required  for  a  hvcly  combustion.  Thus,  carbonic  oxide 
is  supphed  for  reduction  through  a  high  column  of  oxidized  ore, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  lively  combustion ,  is  produced  which 
affords  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  deoxidation.  Hence,  it 
is  evident  that  soft  fuel  cannot  bear  so  much  pressure  of  blast  as 
hard,  and  the  density  must  be  necessarily  hmited  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  the  coal.  The  size  of  the  particles  of  carbon  thus 
torn  loose  and  carried  through  the  ore  must  also  be  limited,  and 
the  smaller  they  are  so  much  the  better  is  their  effect.  Large 
particles  will  settle  in  the  wide  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  obstruct 
the  free  passage  of  the  hot  gases.  We  find,  therefore,  in  using 
too  strong  blast,  that  a  furnace  can  be  choked  by  coal  dust.     Thus, 
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if  a  certain  density  is  required  for  a  certain  kind  of  fuel,  it  fol- 
lows, that  that  density  ought  to  be  uniibrm.  If  the  pressure  ia 
less  than  that  suitable  for  the  coal,  it  will  not  produce  the  desir- 
able effect ;  and  in  case  heayy  particles  of  coal  are  in  motion,  their 
motion  or  velocity  must  relax,  and  they  he  deposited.  If 
the  oscillations  of  the  blast  are  too  strong  at  the  time  when  the 
densest  air  passes  into  the  furnace,  the  particles  of  coal  which  are 
i  by  it  at  the  tuyere  cannot  move  on,  because  the  sue- 
g  relaxation  of  pressure  causes  thim  to  settle.  The  effects 
of  an  oscillating  blast,  are  similar  to  those  of  too  strong  a  blast 
It  is  therefore  more  advantageous  to  relax  the  excessive  density 
by  a  valve,  in  case  it  cannot  be  equalized  by  a  regulator,  than  to 
bring  it  int6  the  furnace ;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
smelting  operations  than  dust  deposited  in  the  wide,  or  any  other, 
part  of  the  furnace. 

Pipes  and  Nozzles. — The  air  condensed  in  blast  machines  is 
conducted  in  pipes  to  those  parts  of  the  smelt  works  where  it  is 
required.  The  material  of  which  pipes  are  made  is  tin-plate,  cop- 
per, sheet-iron,  cast-iron,  or  wood.  Wooden  pipes  are  generally 
square  channels,  and  cannot  be  used  where  a  dense  blast  is  to  be 
conducted.  Tin-plate  pipe  is  most  frequently  used  for  centrifugal 
blowers  and  those  machines  where  the  pressure  is  not  carried  be- 
yond f  of  a  pound.  Sheet-iron,  or  cast-iron  pipes,  are  employed 
for  blasts  of  higher  densities.  These  pipes  are  frequently  laid  be- 
low ground,  which  is  the  best  place,  provided  they  are  accessible 
at  anytime,  and  are  deposited  in  channels  with  walls  of  stone,  so 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  pressure  of  earth.  As  long  pipes  suf- 
fer a  considerable  extension  and  contraction,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  of  atmospheric  heat,  thev  should  be  bedded  upon 
iron  or  wooden  rollers,  and  provided 
occasionally  with  a  knee,  which  admits 
of  their  motion.  When  the  straij^ht 
lengths  are  so  great  that  there  appeals 
to  be  danger  that  the  pipe  will  break,  i 
compensation-joint  is  inserted ;  this  fri. 
quently  consists  of  an  end  of  a  pipe 
movable  in  a  stuffing  box.  The  plxn 
represented  in  Hg.  194  is  preferable  to 
it.  This  ia  a  compensation-joint,  consisting  of  two  round  dishes 
of  sheet-iron,  or  copper,  20  or  80  incli'^s  m  diameter  according 
to  the  siae  of  the  pipe,  riveted  air-ti^ht   it  then  periphery,  and 
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screwed  to  tte  two  flanges  of  joining  pipes.  The  sheet-iron  may 
be  from  f  to  jV  of  ^^  inch  thick.  The  large  diameter  and  flexi- 
bility of  the  sheet-iron  allow  the  two  pipes  which  are  joined  to 
it  to  move  longitudinally,  independent  of  each  other. 

The  capacity,  or  diameter  of  the  pipes,  is  as  the  square  root  of 
the  quantity  of  air  which  ia  to  pass  through  them,  A  pipe  of 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  is  smooth  inside,  is  considered 
Buffleient  for  conducting  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  A 
pipe,  therefore,  which  is  to  conduct  4000  feet  per  minute  must 
have  a  diameter  of  20  inches.  The  laws  which  regulate  this  sub- 
ject are  somewhat  complicated;  but  we  may  assert  that  a  blast 
pipe  is  never  too  wide;  and  if  considerations  of  economy  do  not 
determine  the  limit  of  the  diameter  of  a  pipe,  the  higher  expenses 
incurred  in  a  wide  one  are  quickly  repaid  by  better  work  in  the 
furnaces,  and  by  the  saving  of  the  power  which  drives  the  blast 
machine.  Flexures,  or  knees,  should  be  avoided  hy  all  means  in 
air-conducting  pipes.  If  these  cannot-  he  dispensed  with,  the 
curves  should  be.  gentle,  and  the  pipe  wider  at  such  places. 
Where  a  blast  is  conducted  from  a  main,  or  where  the  main  is  divi- 
ded into  branches,  each  branch  should  be  provided  with  a  valve, 
Eo  that  the  communication  can  be  stopped  at  any  time  when  it  is 
required.  Complicated  valves  are  of  no  use.  A  simple  thrundle- 
valvo,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  195,  is  in  all  cases  sufficient 


for  the  I  u-po  e  The  w  uch  ho  1 1  be  j  irill  1  with  the  pipe 
when  the  "val-ve  is  open,  and  cross  it  i\hen  shut.  In  some  cases, 
particularly  in  forges,  the  valve  handle  ia  provided  with  an  index 
which  marks  the  degree  of  opening  in  the  valve,  and  by  this 
means  the  quantity  of  the  blast  which  pasaea  is  regulated. 

Nozzles  are  the  moath-pieces  of  the  pipes,  which  lead  the 
blast  into  the  furnace  ;  these  arc  tapered  or  conical  tubes  of  10 
or  15  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  inch  to  5  inches  in  width. 
The  diameter  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  to 
pass  it.  The  form  of  these  nozzles  is  of  some  consequence  to  the 
smelting  operations,  as  well  as  to  the  power  which  drives  the  blast 
machine.     A  nozzle  which  is  much  tapered,  such  as  is  represented 
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in  fig.  196,  spreads  the  air  as  soon  as  it  passes  tlie  point  of  great- 
est contraction,  ■whicH  is  in  that  place  where  the  sides  of  the 
nozzle,  if  extended,  ■would  cut  each  other.  A  nozzle  of  this  kind 
does  not  hold  the  blast  together,  and  is  not  adapted  to  work  well 
in  blast  furnaces,  where  the  full  pressure  of  the  blast  should  reach 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  fuel.  Whe^  we  reflect  on  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  some  of  the  fael  mechanically,  as  we  have  ex- 


m^ 


plained  before,  we  easily  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  form, 
or  taper,  of  the  nozzle.  A  cylindrical  mouth-piece  will  carry  the 
full  pressure  of  the  blast  faxther  than  a  nozzle  of  any  other  form ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  to  make  the 
whole  length  of  the  nozzle  cylindrical.  It  is  sufficient  when  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  pipe  is  as  long  as  the  extreme  or  smallest 
diameter.  A  form  of  nozzle,  sach  as  is  represented  in  fig.  197, 
will  furnish  a  perfectly  cylindrical  current  of  blast.  Generally, 
the  extremity  of  the  nozzle,  of  the  length  of  its  smallest  diameter, 
determines  the  form  of  the  current  of  air ;  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  pipe  may  bo  wide  or  narrow,  or  tapered,  without  any  influence 
on  it ;  and  as  narrow  pipes  cause  much  friction,  we  easily  per- 
ceive that  long  nozzles  cannot  be  of  any  use.  The  advantages 
which  some  smelters  and  forgemen  profess  to  find  in  a  particular 
length  of  nozzle,  exist  only  in  fancy.  But  the  form  or  taper  oi 
the  month  is  certainly  of  great  influence  in  all  metallurgical  oper- 
ations. Fixed  rules  for  the  taper  of  nozzles  and  tuyeres  cannot 
be  estabhshed.  There  are  so  many  conditions  bearing  upon  this 
form,  that  it  will  be  always  a  practical  question ;  but  we  will  re- 
fer to  the  most  striking  points  which  have  an  influence  in  the 
case.  Hard  coal  requires  a  more  cylindrical  nozzle  than  soft 
coal,  because  more  pressure  is  needed  to  destroy  it,  and  a  com- 
pact current  augments  the  effect  of  pressure.  A  blast  furnace 
with  a  wide  hearth,  requires  a  more  cylindrical  form  of  mouth- 
piece than  a  narrow  hearth,  for  the  undecomposed  air  ought  to 
reach  farther  into  it.     For  refractory  ores  the  nozzle  should  have 
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less  taper  tiian  for  ores  wMch  melt  readily ;  and  blast  fixmaces 
which  are  required  to  furnisli  a  large  quantity  of  metal,  sliould 
have  cylindrical  nozzles.  Soft  coal  ores  which  are  easily  melted, 
and  those  which  cannot  hear  much  heat,  or  whose  metals  are 
volatile,  forgo  fires,  bloomery  fires,  and  all  fires  which  perform 
oxydizing  operations,  wqjk  to  advantage  with  tapered  nozzles. 
The  interior  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  nozzle  ought  to  he  pol- 
ished smooth,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  current  of  air,  and  occasion 
as  little  fi-ietion  as  possible. 

The  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  a  nozzle  depends 
very  much  on  its  taper,  its  length,  and  its  smoothness:  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  regulate  the  efflux  of  water,  regulate  the  efflux 
of  air.  If  we  assume  a  taper  of  12  degrees,  and  a  length  of  the 
nozzle  not  much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  with 
a  smooth  inside,  then  the  following  table  indicates  nearly  the 
quantity  of  blast  which  passes  through  the  annexed  aperture : 


i  oz.  avoirdupois 

IS'Si 

1-43 

1 

26-20 

2-02 

2                 " 

86-97 

2-86 

4                " 

62-or 

4-07 

6               " 

63-51 

6 

8 

73-04 

6-80 

LO                 " 

81-83 

6-61 

12 

88-74 

7-16 

a           " 

96-47 

7-76 

1    pound 

101-66 

8-33 

1}      " 

112-78 

9-38 

n   " 

122-61 

10-86 

U    " 

131-44 

11-27 

2       " 

189-48 

12-14 

21      " 

153-70 

18-77 

8        " 

166-01 

15-30 

81      " 

176-88 

16-76 

4        " 

186-58 

18-15 

4,       ., 

196-35 

19-60 

Having  ascertained  the  actual  pressure  of  the  blast  by  the 
manometer,  and  measured  the  diameter  of  the  circular  nozzle,  the 
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first  column  of  the  table  is  resorted  to  for  pressure,  and  the  sec- 
ond 'and  third  for  quantity ;  and  as  the  areas  of  cirdes  are  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters,  the  quantity  of  the  air  which  passes 
muat  he  as  these  squares.  ,  Thus,  if  the  pressure  is  8  oz.,  or  ^  lb., 
the  quantity  which  passes  through  1  inch  is-©§--6l  cubic  feet;  if 
the  nozzle  is  1|  inch  in  diameter,  the  quantity  ■will  be  1-5*  X 
63-51  =  142'89  cubic  feet ;  if  the  nozzle  is  If  inches,  the  quan- 
tity is  1'75'  X  63'51 ;  and  if  2  inches  in  diameter  =  2'  X  63'51. 
"We  do  not  say  that  this  is  exactly  the  quantity  which  passes  an 
aperture  of  that  size,  but  it  approximates  it. 

Tuyeres. — These  are  substitutes  for  nozzles,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  quantity  of  air  and  the  form  of  current,  the  same  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  above,  respecting  nozzles,  are  ap- 
plicable to  them.  In  fact,  the  tuyere  is  but  an  interrupted  pro- 
longation of  the  blast  pipe,  a  mouth-piece  which  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  pipe.  The  necessity  of  giving  the  current  of 
blast  a  varied  direction  in,  many  smelting  operations,  and  at  forges 
and  bloomery  fires,  and  of  removing  concretions  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  air  and  fuel,  and  the  fact  that  mouth-pieces 
are  frequently  burned  and  must  bo  changed,  make  it  important 
to  separate  the  termination  of  the  blast  pipe  from  its  main  body. 
The  form  of  these  tuyeres  is  varied  according  to  the  furnace,  fuel, 
ore,  pressure,  and  some  other  conditions ;  thus  each  case  depends 
upon  its  own  circumstances,  and  is  entirely  subject  to  the  experi- 
enced views  of  the  operator.  The  shape,  material,  and  position 
of  the  tuyere  are  of  vast  importance  in  all  metallurgical  opera- 
tions; they  require  the  closest  attention  of  the  practical  man.  In 
some ,  cases,  such  as  at  cupolos,  no  tuyere  is  used,  the  nozzle  is 
pointed  directiy-  into  the  fuel.  In  others,  the  aperture  in  the 
hearth-stones  of  a  smelting  furnace,  is  lined  with  sihcious  fire- 
clay, which  has  been  made  tenacious  by  mixing  or  kneading,  and 
the  shape,  direction,  and  size  of  the  tuyere  is  given  by  the  smelter, 
according  to  his  own  judgment.  The  clay  tuyere  has  ita  advan- 
tages ;  it  works  very  hot,  and  may  be  altered  at  any  time  to  suit 
circumstances ;  it  is  good  for  experimenting,  but  it  should  not  be 
used  in  a  well-regulated  furnace,  for  it  is  too  liable  to  changes, 
and  consequently  causes  fluctuations  in  the  interior  of  the  fur- 
nace. Permanent  tuyeres  are  frequently  composed  of  gray  caat- 
iron ;  white  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  do  not  endure,  because 
the  heat  and  oxygen,  in  the  presence  of  the  silicious  matter  from 
ihe  hearth  and  ore,  soon  destroy  it.     These  iron  tuyeres  require 
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frequent  renewal,  and  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  elaj 
in  smelting  operations;  in  forges,  their  use  is  not  so  objectionable, 
The  only  practically  good  tuyeres  are  the  copper  tuyere  and 
the  water  tuyere ;  the  former  is  used  exclusively  with  cold  blast, 
and  the  latter  with  either  cold  or  hot  Hast.  A  copper  tuyere  haa 
in  some  cases  its  particular  advantages ;  it  works  hotter  than  a 
water  tuyere,  and  may  be  easily  moved  so  aa  to  make  it  suitable  to 
the  varied  conditions  in  smelting  operations.  The  form  of  a  tuyere 
is  sometimes  round,  like  the  nozzle,  but  in  many  instances  one  half 
of  it  ia  flattened,  so  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  capital  D  placed 
horizontally,  thus,  ft .  This  form  is  given  to  admit  the  moving 
of  the  nozzle  on  its  flat  or  under  part.  Such  a  tuyere  and  noz- 
zle are  represented  in  fig.  198.  The  tuyere  is  generally  thicker  at 
its  narrow  part  than  at  the  wider  portion.  The  thickness  at  the 
mouth  is  generally  from  ^  an  inch  to  |  of  an  inch,  and  |  to  fV  of 
an  inch  at  the  wide  part.  The  nozzle,  as  represented,  is  joined 
to  -the  blast  pipe  by  a  leather  hag,  or  hose,  bo  as  to  be  movable 
on  the  fiat  bottom  of  the  tuyere,  and  bo  directed  as  the  smelter 
chooses;  this  is  particularly  necessary  in  bloomery  and  forge 
fires ;  and  in  iron  smelt  fiu-naces  where  a  particular  kind  of  cast- 
iron  is  to  be  made.  The  direction  of  the  nozzle  must  always  be 
such  that  the  tuyere  may  absorb  all  the  blast  which  is  furnished 
by  it.  For  cold  blast,  copper  tuyeres  are  sufficiently  durable ; 
the  silicate  of  copper  which  may  be  formed  is  not  very  fusible, 
and  as  copper  is  an  estremely  good  conductor,  it  will  resist  for 
a  long  time  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smelting  furnace,  provided  the 
tuyere  is  not  too  wide  to  be  cooled  by  the  blast.  A  narrow  cop- 
per tuyere  may  last  six  months  and  longer,  in  a  smelting  furnace. 


'FoT  hot  blast  or  cold  blast  in  forges,  neither  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tuyeres  ia  suitable.  Whatever  may  be  the  material 
of  which  a  water  tuyere  is  composed,  it  is  made  hollow,  to  admit 
of  the  free  circulation  of  a  current  of  cold  water.  In  fig.  199,  a 
round  water  tuyere  ia  shown,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  iron 
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furnaces.  Tlie  body  of  it  is  hollow,  and  either  cast  in  one  piece, 
or  if  in  several,  they  are  riveted,  or  soldered,  or  welded  together. 
The  mouth  of  the  injection  pipe  for  the  water  ought  to  paas  near 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  tuyere,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
thus  furnish  cold  water  where  it  is  most  needed :  this  pipe  enters 
at  the  lowest  part  of  the  tuyere,  and  the  heated  water  flows  off  at 
the  highest  point.  For  forges,  and  run-out  fires,  the  tuyere  is 
generally  provided  with  a  flat  bottom,  which  is  solid ;  the  water 
is  admitted  only  in  the  upper,  or  circular  part  of  it.  In  practice, 
we  find  tuyeres  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  all  calculated  to  impart 
durabflity,  because  these  instruments  are  expensive,  and  suffer  a 
great  deal  from  heat.  Water  tuyeres  are  generally  made  of  iron ; 
but  the  remarks  respecting  their  use  for  cold  blast,  are  equally 
applicable  here.  The  copper  tuyere  is  the  cheapest  and  moat 
durable. 

In  working  hot  blast,  the  nozzle  is  generally  fitted  closely 
into  the  tuyere  which  thus  forms  both  nozale  and  tuyere.  This 
interferes  with  the  cleansing  of  that  part  of  the  aperture  which  is 
close  to  the  fuel ;  but,  as  this  is  necessary  to  be  done,  the  foUow- 
ii^  method  is  resorted  to,  iu  order  to  remove  those  cold  slags,  and 
lumps  of  ore  which  may  happen  to  settle  at  the  place  of  the  cold 
metah     It  is  shown  in  fig,  200.     The  blast  pipe  forms  a  knee  as 


near  to  the  tuyere  as  possible ;  and  in  this  angle  there  is  a  hole  of 
about  1  inch  round,  usually  closed  by  an  iron  stopper  fastened  to 
a  small  chain.  A  round  iron  rod,  of  f  inch  iron,  A,  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  furnace,  is  passed  through  the  hole,  and  any 
clinkers  which  may  have  gathered  at  the  point  where  the  blast 
enters,  are  removed,  by  pushing  them  into  the  furnace.  In  this 
case,  there  cannot  be  a  movable  nozzle,  nor  would  one  be  of  any 

27 
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Manometei-.—This  instrument,  wMch  is  represented  in  fig.  201, 
consists  simply  of  a  glass  tube,  of  ^  or  f  inch  "bore,  bent  in  the 
form  represented.  The  long  leg  may  be  10  or  12  inches  in  length, 
and  open  at  the  top ;  the  short  part  is  about  6  inches  in  length, . 
This  is  bent  so  as  to  be  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  stopper  to  the 
blast  pipe  A.  In  the  angular  lower  part,  is  mercury  to  the  height 
of  a  few  inches,  whieli  prevents  the  passage  of  the  dense  air  from 
A,  through  the  tube.  But,  as  the  mercury  ia  fluid,  and  movable, 
the  blast  will  drive  it  up  into  the  long  part  of  the.  tube ;  and  the 
height  to  which  it  will  rise  indicates  the  density  of  the  blast. 
Each  inch  in  height  which  the  quicksilver  rises,  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch ;  and  if  we  fasten  a  scale, 
which  may  be  made  of  strong  paper,  or  Bristol  board,  to  the  glass 
tube  and  divide  it  into  inches,  Commencing  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  when  at  rest  in  the  long  leg,  we  obtain  at  once  on  the 
ecale  the  pre^ure  in  pounds,  and  parts  of  a  pound.  One  inch  of 
quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  equal  to  half  a  pound  of  pressure ; 
but,  as  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  short  branch,  equally  a&  much  as 
it  rises  in  the  long  one,  the  measure  poiirted  out  in  the  latter  must 
be  multiplied  by  2,  which  makes  every  inch  equal  to  one  pound. 
In  using  this  instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  blast,  it 
should  be  put  as  close  to  the  noaale  aa  possible.  And  as  hot  air 
will  destroy  a  correct  measurement,  it  is  sufEicientiy  cooled  before 
it  touches  the  mercury  by  interposing  an  iron  or  metal  tube,  of 
a  couple  of  feet  in  length,  between  the  blast  pipe  and  the  mano- 
meter. In  applying  the  densities  formed  for  hot  blast,  to  the  cal- 
culations of  the  quantity  of  air,  as  contained  in  the  last  table,  the 
necessary  corrections  for  temperature  must  be  made ;  and,  since 
gases  expand  for  each  degree  of  heat  j^^,  the  results  obtained  by 
using  the  table,  assuming  that  it  is  calculated  for  82°,  must  be 
multiphed  by  this  number. 

Hot  Blast. — When  air  is  heated  before  coming  in  contact  with 
fuel,  if  will  cause  a  saving  of  the  fuel,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
its  own  temperature  bears  to  that  which  is  generated  by  its  com- 
bustion ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  gained  is  extremely 
limited,  and  as  the  apparatus  for  heating  air  is  expensive  and 
troublesome,  hot  air  or  hot  blast  is  not  much  used  in  the  common 
operations.  It  has,  however,  a  quality  which  makes  it  desirable 
in  smelting  operations,  particularly  of  refractory  ores.  It  combines 
with  carbon  with  greater  facility  than  cold  air,  and  forma  carboiiio 
oxide  in  a  shorter  time.     And,  since  the  most  perfect  neutraliza- 
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tioQ  of  oxygen,  is  of  great  importance  in  reducing  metallic  ores, 
the  use  of  hot  blast  affords  advantages  of  an  economical  kind, 
which  amount  in  some  eases  to  considerable  gain.  We  shall  not 
dwell  here  on  the  consideration  either  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
use  of  hot  blast,  but  postpone  their  notice  to  the  next  part  of  thia 
boot,  merely  poiating  out  here  the  means  by  which  hot  blast  is 
obtained. 

The  apparatus  by  which  air  is  heated,  has  been  variously 
altered  since  its  first  introduction  to  aid  smelting  operations. 
Blast  has  been  heated  in  horiaontal  caat-iron  pipes,  but  these  were 
not  found  to  be  durable ;  nor  do  vertical  pipes  secure  the  desired 
effect.  "We  shall  not  allude  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of  other 
forms,  as  they  are  not  worthy  of  attention.  The  subject  at  pre- 
sent is  so  far  settled,  that  inclined  pipes  with  a  vertical  draught 
of  the  fire  by  which  they  are  heated,  are  regarded  as  the  most  ap- 
proved form  for  a  hot  blast  apparatus.     Fig.  202  shows  the  verti- 
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cai  section  of  the  furnace,  with  its  pipes  of  cast-iron.  The  lengtih 
and  number  of  the  pipes  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  air 
to  be  heated.  The  two  horizontal  pipes,  A  B,  are  generally  from 
12  to  18  inches  in  diameter ;  round,  ova],  or  constituting  half  a  cir- 
cle in  form.  The  length  of  the  upright  pipes  varies  from  4  to  10 
feet  in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  according  to 
the  size  of  apparatus.  In  fig.  203  is  a  transverse  vertical  section 
of  the  same  stove.  ■   We  observe  here  the  position  of  the  pipes  A 
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and  E,  into  one  of  wLicli  the  cold  air  is  conducted,  while  the  other 
conducts  the  hot  air  to  the  furnace.  The  angle  at  ■which  the  up- 
right pipes  meet  is  arbitrary;  still  it  should  not  be  too  obtuse  nor 
too  flat,  for  they  sometimes  are  heated  red  hot,  and  then  are 
liable  to  bend,  or  even  to  break.  In  the  vertical  position,-  such 
accidents  are  prevented,  but  more  fuel  is  req^uired  to  heat  them. 
The  horizontal  pipes  A  and  E  are  walled  in  for  their  entire  length, 
to  prevent  injury  to  them  by  heat. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  size  of  the  apparatus  de- 
pends on  various  circuniatancea ;  it  ia  not,  therefore,  possible  to 
establish  a  rule  for  the  number  or  the  size  of  the  pipe.  The 
total  surface  of  the  heating  pipe,  that  is,  the  vertical  pipes  with 
their  semicircular  caps,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  ia  to  be  heated.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  100  square  feet  of  surface  will  heat  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
800°  per  minute ;  but  for  twice  that  degree  of  heat  more  than 
twice  the  extent  of  surface  is  required.  At  the  top  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace, where  blast  is  heated  by  the  waste  heat,  a  greater  surface  ia 
required,  because  that  flame  is  not  so  hot  as  one  generated  directly 
■from  fuel ;  and  it  likewise  carries  soUd  matter  which  settles  on  the 
pipes  and  thus  causes  a  loss  of  heat.  An  apparatus  should  have 
ample  size,  if  waste  heat  is  employed  to  heat  it.  Where  solid 
fuel  is  used,  the  fire  may  be  urged  if  necessary,  and  more  or  less 
heat  conducted  to  the  pipes,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  general  we  may  remark,  that  all  hot  blast  apparatus  must 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  admit  either  hot  or  cold  blast  to  be  used  at 
the  furnace.  The  hot  air  apparatus  should  be  as  near  the  tuyere 
as  possible ;  partly  because  heat  is  lost  by  radiation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  hot  air  causes  more  friction  in  the  pipes  than  the  cold 
air.  The  pipes  should  not  be  too  large  in  diameter,  and  the  flame 
BO  directed,  that  it  meets  the  pipe  under  an  obtuse  angle  with  its 
axis.  The  pipes  must  be  accessible  from  the  exterior  of  the  stove 
to  admit  the  removal  of  ashes  which  may  adhere  to  them.  The 
joints,  which  are  faucet  or  spigot  joints,  muffs,  must  be  well  se- 
cured by  good  cement,  which  causes  them  to  be  air-tight,  and  re- 
eists  heat.  Iron  cement  may  be  composed  of  5  parts  iron  borings, 
and  1  part  fine  clay,  moistened  by  vinegar ;  or,  60  parts  of  bor- 
ings, 1  part  sal  ammonia,  and  6  parts  clay,  the  whole  moistened  by 
water.  To  this  mixture,  sulphur  is  sometimes  added,  which  is  of 
no  use,  and  should  not  be  in  excess  in  any  case.     "Whatever  may 
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be  the  kind  of  cement  used,  the  pipes  should  not  be  heated  imtil 
it  is  thoroughly  oxidized. 

Blast  Machines. — These  investigations  must  have  rendered  it 
apparent  what  kind  of  blast  machines  are  to'  be  selected  for  any 
particular  smelting  operation.  The  first  question  to  be  settled^ 
is,  How  much  blast  and  what  degree  of  pressure  is  required? 
"When  it  exceeds  f  of  a  pound,  iron  cylinder  bellows  must  be  used. 
A  wooden  cylinder  machine  may  serve  for  f  of  a  pound  pressure 
and  less.  When  less  than  \  a  pound  will  answer,  no  machine 
furnishes  a  better  blast  than  the  centrifugal  blower.  The  quan- 
tity of  blast  made  per  second  is  found  by  multiplying  the  velo- 
city by  the  surface  of  the  piston  in  feet,  and  this  result  by  J, 
or  I,  according  to  the  kind  of  machine.  Considerations  of  econo- 
my here  are  in  the  wrong  place.  We  may  save  anywhere  else,  but 
not  at  the  blast  machine.  A  water  regulator,  or  a  machine  where 
air  can  possibly  be  moistened,  must  always  be  rejected  in  any 
smelting  operation,  where  oxides  are  to  be  reduced.  These  ma- 
chines are  never  useful  anywhere. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  extend  this  treatise  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length,  if  we  should  allude,  in  this  general  description,  to 
particular  niceties  in  metallurgical  operations,  even  if  such  are  of 
a  general  application.  In  the  third  part,  we  shall  mention  such 
particulars  as  they  occur. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

What  me  Metals  ? — Ohemista  denominate  as  metals  those  sub- 
stances whicti  are  eombustitle,  that  is,  which  liberate  heat  in 
combining  with  other  matter  i  they  assert  that  metala  are  good 
conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  may  be  polished;  are 
fusible  and  opaque ;  heavy,  malleable,  and  ductile,  &c.  These 
are  all  vague  definitions;  for  not  one  of  the  metals  answers 
perfectly  to  this  description.  Gold  may.  come  most  completely 
within  its  compass,  but  if  it  possesses  all  tho  other  particulars,  it 
certainly  is  not  combustible  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term ; 
while  potassium,  an  equally  beautiful  type  of  metal,  is  extremely 
combustible  and  not  heavy.  We  really  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  all  solid  substances  which  are  not  oxidized  should  not  range 
with  this  class  of  matter.  There  cannot  be  any  objection  to  call- 
ing carbon  a  metal ;  and  we  do  not  see  why  sulphur  is  less  a  me- 
tal than  selenium  or  arsenic ;  why  phosphorus  is  pot  denomina- 
ted a  metal  as  well  as  calcium ;  both  are  almost  equally  combus- 
tible, and  if  phosphorus  has  no  metallio  lustre,  that  is  merely  in- 
dicative that  it  is  not  condensed  into  so  narrow  a  space  as  calcium. 
Phosphorus  is  more  volatile  than  most  of  the  other  metals ;  hut  no 
metal  is  as  permanent  as  carbon,  and  still  the  latter  is  not  recog- 
niaed  as  a  metal.  We  do  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  calling 
hydrogen  a  metal ;  it  possesses  almost  all  the  properties  belonging 
to  metals.  But  when  matter,  gaseous  or  fluid '  at  common  tem- 
peratures, is  excluded,  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  calling  all 
solid  elementary  substances  metals.  Silicon  so  much 
a  metal  in  all  its  properties,  that  its  exclusion  cannot  be  ji 
and  most  philosophers  range  it  with  the  metals.  It  is  very  much 
questioned  whether  metal  sare  not  compound  matter ;  but  as  this 
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point  does  not  interest  us,  we  allnde  to  it  merely  in  support  of  the 
above  preteoisions. 

In  order  that  "we  may  not  appear  arbitrary  in  our  elassifioation, 
we  submit  to  the  usual  one,  and  exclude  from  our  investigations 
all  matter  ■which  ia  not  considered  a  metal  by  common  consent. 

Classification  of  Metals. — The  number  of  metals  which  are  re- 
garded as  usefii],  is  very  limited.  But,  as  many  which  are  of  no 
direct,  practical  use,  enter  into  combination  with  those  which  are 
generally  useful,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the  former, 
although  their  interest  arises  solely  from  their  combination  with 
others.  In  entering  on  this  part  of  our  work  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  classifying  the  metals  in  some  such  manner  as  shall 
be  useful  to  the  smelter.  The  most  rational  classification  appears 
to  be  founded  upon  the  relation  of  metals  to  oxygen,  8\ipposing 
that  the  reduction  of  oxides  is  effected  by  moans  of  carbon.  The 
number  of  elements  which  form  minerals  is  sixty-two,  all  of 
which  have  more  or  less  influence  in  metallurgical  operations. 
About  fifty  of  these  elements  aie  considered  metals  by  chemists, 
of  which  nearly  half  the  number  are  found  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  of  importance  to  the  smelter,  A  large  number  of 
metals  form  slags,  as  oxides  or  other  compounds,  and  are  hardly 
known  in  their  pure  condition ;  still  these  are  of  high  interest, 
not  only  because  they  form  slags,  but  because  these  slags  invaria- 
bly impart  a  peculiar  quality  to  the  metal  which  is  smelted  under 
their  influence.  We  may,  therefore,  divide  the  useful  metals  into 
two  groups,  the  one  which  forms  chiefly  slags,  and  the  other 
chiefly  metals.  To  the  first  division  the  following  belong,  via, : 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Manganese,  Alumi- 
num, Selenium,  Titanium,  Tellurium,  Arsenio,  and  Chromium. 
The  second  group  will  then  consist  of  Zinc,  Cadmium,  'Iron, 
Nickel,  Cobalt,  Antimony,  Lead,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Mercury, 
Silver,  Platinum,  and  the  Platinum  metals,  and  Gold. 

Instead  of  describing  the  general  qualities  of  metals,  which  we 
assume  to  be  known  by  our  readers,  we  insert  the  following  table, 
which  furnishes  all  the  information  of  this  kind  which  is  here  re- 
quired. 
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All  the  metals,  with  few  exceptions,  are  remarkable  for  a  high 
and  peculiar  lustre ;  they  conduct  heat  and  electricity  better  than 
any  other  substance.  They  are  considered  as  opaque,  but  this 
can  be  no  absolute  property,  for  all  metals  are  porous,  and  con- 
Bec[uently  must  transmit  light  when  in  a  body  sufficiently  thin. 
The  affinity  of  metals  for  oxygen  is  remarkably  strong ;  but  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  oxygen  is  removed  by  chlorine,  sulphur, 
and  other  substances.  The  compounds  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  metallurgist,  are  the  oxides,  carburets,  sulphureta,  phosphur^ 
ets,  chlorides,  arseniurets,  silicides,  &c.  The  salts  of  the  metallic 
oxides  are,  however,'  of  the  most  interest, — such  as  silicates,  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  chlorides,  &c. 

Affinity  for  Ckcygen. — Metals  are,  generally  speaking,  combus- 
tible. They  generate  heat  under  the  same  laws  as  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  heat  gener- 
ated, whether  we  bum  zinc  with  a  pound  of  oxygen,  or  carbon 
with  the  same  weight  of  oxygen.  But,  while  potassium  bums  on 
water,  gold  must  be  combined  with  chlorine  before  it  ean  be  oxy- 
dized,  that  is,  its  affinity  is  so  feeble,  or  its  body  so  compact,  that 
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it  must  be  dissolved,  or  divided,  into  the  most  minute  atoms  be- 
fore it  can  be  combined  with  oxygen.  The  metals  never  com- 
bine with  any  osydized  substance,  and  least  of  all  with  their  own 
oxides,  however  determined  their  affinity  for  oxygen  may  be.  To 
this  rule  the  exceptions  are  very  few.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pecuharities  of  metals ;  and  it  is  the  beat  auxiliary  to 
the  smelter.  This  want  o£  affinity  for  other  substances  is  the 
reason  why  fluid  metals  appear  with  a  convex  surface.  The 
same  property  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  refining  of  precious 
metals  on  the  cupel ;  it  is  the  cause  of  fibres  in  wrought-iron. 
The  form  under  which  metals  most  readily  oxidize  is  of  high  in- 
terest ;  but  as  it  depends  upon  many  circumstances  besides  affinity, 
we  will  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  oxy- 
gen, from  which  the  reverse  may  be  deduced.  Metals  which  are 
deprived  of  their  oxygen  by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  are — 
Mercury,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Ehodium,  Iridium, 
and  Osmium ;  for  this  reason  these  are  termed  precious  metals. 

Those  metals  which  retain  their  oxygen  at  high  temperatures, 
and  in  fact  cannot  be  reduced  by  heat  only,  we  shall  proceed  to 
enumerate.  Of  the  number,  the  alkaline  metals.  Potassium,  So- 
dium, Calcium,  and  Magnesium,  decompose  water  at  any  temper- 
ature and  retain  their  oxygen  at  any  heat,  while  their  oxides 
form  alkalies  in  all  cases. 

Aluminum  and  similar  metals  retain  their  oxygen,  hut  do 
not  decompose  water  except  at  high  heats,  and  form  either  alka- 
lies, or  acids. 

Nickel,  Cobalt,  Iron,  Tin,  Cadmium,  Zinc,  and  Manganese, 
decompose  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  their  oxides  form  either  alka- 
Hes  or  acids,  according  to  the  matter  present,  or  their  state  of 
oxidation. 

Lead,  Copper,  Titanium,  Bismuth,  Uranium,  and  Tellurium 
do  not  form  acids  at  high  heats,  and  do  not  decompose  water  at 
any  heat :  neither  does  Antimony,  Chromium,  or  Arsenic,  but 
whea  oxidized,  they  form  invariably  acids  at  melting  heats. 

The  combinations  of  oxygen  and  metal  take  place  in  certain 
definite  proportions,'  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  most  of  the  metals, 
in  various  definite  cLuantities.  There  is  only  one  oxide  of  alumi- 
num, but  there  are  three  of  iron  which  interest  us.  The  protox- 
ide of  iron  is  a  strong  alkali,  the  magnetic  oxide  a  feeble  alkali, 
and  the  peroxide  is  more  of  an  acid  than  an  alkali.  Peroxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  both  infusible  by  themselves,  form  a  fusi- 
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ble  slag,  or  glass.  Arsenic  forms  in  all  stages  of  oxidation  an 
acid,  which  never  melts  together  with  another  acid,  or  a  highly 
oxidized  metal.  The  electro-positive  or  negative  character  of  an 
oxide,  is  however  no  condition  recLnired  for  its  fusibility;  for 
litharge  and  lime,  hoth  strong  alkalies,  melt  together  and  form 
slag.  But  it  ia  always  a  requisite  condition  that  one  of  tho  con- 
stituents must  be  fusible,  in  which  the  other  is  merely  suspended. 
This  chemical  relation  is  by  no  means  limited,  that  is,  one  and  the 
same  substance  is  not  always,  nor  in  all  relations,  of  the  same 
character.  The  oxides  of  iron  are  always  alkalies  with  silcs,  but 
they  arc  acids' in  relation  to  oxide  of  lead.  Alumina  is  an  alkali 
in  the  presence  of  siles,  but  an  acid  when  in  contact  with  the 
alkalies  proper.  The  study  of  the  metallurgist  must  be  directed 
to  these  chemical  relations,  and  chiefly  also  to  the  degree  of  fusi- 
bility of  these  compounds,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
the  metal  to  be  produced  under  their  influence.  As  a  rule,  we 
may  state,  that  the  compounds  of  single  equivalents  of  metals  and 
oxygen  always  constitute  a  base,  or  alkali,  and  that  any  more 
oxygen  destroys  that  property.  Thus,  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, Mn.  0.,  is  a  strong  basis,  and  precipitates  the  protoxide  of 
iron  from  a  slag,  or  any  compound;  but  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, Mn.  Oj.,  is  driven  out  by  the  protoxide  of  iron.  When 
carbon  is  present,  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  it,  from  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  iron  is  ^ain  driven  from  its 
union. 

Rydrated  Oxides. — The  oxides  also  combine  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  water,  and  form  definite  compounds,  called  hydrates. 
These  combinations  are  not  only  of  interest  so  far  as  they  form 
the  most  porous  and  beat  kinds  of  ore,  but  the  tenacity  with 
which  water  adheres  to  some  of  the  hydrates  is  remarkable.  Pot- 
ash, clay,  and  silex,  retain  their  water  at  an  almost  red  heat,  and 
the  first  may  be  actually  melted  without  losing  all  its  water. 

The  degree  of  affinity  of  oxygen  for  metal  is  the  strongest,  and 
is  most  difficult  to  destroy  at  a  medium  state  of  oxidation  between 
the  highest  and  lowest.  Protoxide  of  tin  is  easily  converted  into 
metal,  so  is  peroxide,  but  the  sesqui-oxide,  a  combination  between, 
or  of,  the  two,  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  metal  without  evapora- 
ting the  largest  part  of  the  metal.  In  practical  operations  we 
always  endeavor  to  smelt  the  highest  oxides,  and  convert  the  ores 
into  them,  in  case  they  are  hot  naturally  in  that  state.  The  rea- 
sons '  for  this,  are  the  following :   in  reviving  metals  from  their 
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ores,  it  is  not  only  the  object  to  remove  the  oxygen  from  ike  me- 
tal, but  also  to  produce  so  high  a  heat  as  to  melt  the  metal  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  If  only  little  oxy- 
gen is  combined  with  the  metal,  it  is  evident  that  but  little  heat 
is  produced ;  the  metal  may  be  in  the  proper  form,  but  it  cannot 
accumulate  into  a  body,  and  the  least  amount  of  oxygen  will 
oxidize  it  again.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  large,  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  carbon  will  be  consumed  and  the  heat  will  be 
higher  than  when  there  is  less  oxygen  with  the  same  amount  of 
metal ;  the  metal  will  now  melt,  agglutinate,  and  in  that  form  re- 
sist the  influence  of  oxygen  successfully.  This  law  is  apparent 
in  most  cases  when  smelting  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  smelting  refractory  metals,' — such  as  iron,  manga- 
nese, chromium,  and  others.  Lead  may  be  smelted  in  either  form, 
because  the  metal  ia  very  fusible,  but  less  lead  is  evaporated  in 
smelting  minium  than  litharge,  or  galena. 

Affinity  for  Ohhrine. — Chlorine  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  in- 
duce metals  to  crystallize ;  it  causes  fluidity  and  brittleness.  The 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  metal  surpasses  tb.at  of  oxygen,  and  drives 
out  the  latter  in  all  instances.  It  cannot  be  removed  by  carbon, 
but  it  sometinica  may  be  by  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  mercury.  The  energetic  connection  be^ 
tween  chlorine  and  metals,  would  be  an  impediment  to  working 
ore,  in  which  even  a  small  amount  of  it  was  present ;  but,  all 
chlorides  are  extremely  volatile  and  easily  driven  off.  Still  there 
is  always  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  those  metals 
which  have  been  smelted  from  ores  containing  it.  Chlorine  re- 
moves all  other  matter  from  metals,  when  the  latter  are  in  a  state 
of  fusion;  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  volatile  mat- 
ter is  driven  off  by  it,  and,  if  tho  heat  is  continued,  the  chlorine 
itself  escapes  at  last  with  a  portion  of  the  metal,  This  is  the  ease 
when  only  a  minute  amount  of  it  is  present.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  purifying  metals.  Lead  smelted 
from  chlorides,  or  only  from  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  other  ore, 
is  always  purer  than  that  from  oxides  or  sulphurets.  The  proper 
application  of  chlorides  has  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  smelt- 
ing and  refining  operations.  Zinc  does  not  combine  very  readily 
with  iron,  but  if  some  chlorine  is  in  it  when  melted,  the  operation 
is  performed  with  the  greatest  ease.  Chlorine  has  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  combine  with  metals,  and  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  removing  oxygen  from  the  peroxides ;  it,  therefore, 
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purifies  tlie  surfaces  of  melted  metal,  and  causes  those  in  an  alloy 
to  unite  closely.  Tliis  is  not  only  tbe  case  with  different  metals, 
but  also  with  any  one  in  wMcli  there  is  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  not  (decomposed  by  any  heat,  or  other  means ;  it 
is,  therefore,  always  present  in  its  pure  and  proper  form,  and  we 
may  depend  upon  removing  it  finally,  by  the  continuation  of 
heat  only.  All  metals  which  have  been  smelted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chlorine  are  remarkably  inclined  to  oxidize  so  long  as  it 
is  not  entirely  removed.  It  is  a  harmless  sutetance  to  the  met- 
als ;  and,  as  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  fluxing  .>re  and  slags,  and 
causing  metal  to  be  fluid,  its  use  ought  to  be  more  extended  than 
it  is  at  present.  So  long  as  volatile  substances  are  combined 
with  a  metal,  very  little  or  no  chlorine  escapes ;  but  after  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  similar  matter  is  driven  off  by  it,  chlorine 
itself  escapes — ^flrst  with  arsenic^  then  tin,  antimony,  mercury, 
zinc,  and  iron.  We  may  therefore  regulate  the  refining .  of" 
metals  under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  according  to  the  volatile 
character  of  the  substance  to  be  removed ;  observing  due  regard 
to  the  degree  of  afSnity  between  chlorine  and  that  substance. 
Some  chlorides  escape  in  their  proper  form,  such  as  those  of  ar- 
senic, tin,  and  antimony ;  others  are  decomposed  so  soon  as  they 
are  liberated  and  atmospheric  air  or  steam  has  accesa,  as  chloride 
of  iron,  aluminum,  and  silex,  which  are  converted  into  oxides 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  All  evaporated  chlorides  may  be  re- 
covered by  condensation ;  they  are  precipitated  at  a  temperature 
a  little  higher  than  that  at  which  steam  condenses. 

Iodides,  bromides,  and  fluoride,  are  similar  in  operation  to 
chlorides ;  but  as  they  are  not  so  plentifully  met  with  as  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  of  little  interest  to  the  smelter. 

Sulphurets. — All  metals  combine  more  or  less  vividly  with 
sulphur,  which  combination  is,  in  all  cases,  destroyed  by  oxygen 
or  chlorine,  with  the  assistance  of  beat.  Sulphm-ets  are  formed 
when  sulphur  is  brought  in  contact  with  hot  metal,  provided  no 
oxygen  or  chlorine  is  present.  When  oxides  are  heated  with 
sulphur  which  so  far  predominates  as  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen 
in  forming  sulphurous  acid,  the  remaining  sulphur  will  combine 
with  the  metal.  When  sulphates  are  heated  in  the  presence  of 
carbon  or  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  abstracted, 
and  sulphurets  remain.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  conducted 
over  oxides,  or  over  red-hot  metal,  forms  sulphurets.  A  hot,  or 
fluid  metal,  which  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  chlorine,  does 
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not  absorb  sulphur.  The  chemical  relation  o!  sulphur  to  metal 
is  similar,  in  respect  to  quantity,  to  that  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  the 
number  and  equivalent  composition  of  the  sulphurets,  corre- 
spond -with  the  number  and  equivalent  of  the  oxides,  of  the  re- 
spective metals.  Sulphur  causes  metals  to  be  more  fluid,  and 
brittle  when  cold,  and,  in  most  instances,  imparts  to  them  a  pasty 
condition  which  impairs  their  ductility  when  hot.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  causes  a  low  degree  of  fusibility  in  metals,  which 
is  shown  most  distiactly  in  the  sulphurets  of  antimony,  lead,  cop- 
per, and  iron.  This  fusibility  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the 
evaporation  of  sulphur.  Iron  pyrites  melt  at  a  very  low  red 
heat ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  half  the  original  quantity,  it  requires  a  strong  white  heat 
to  melt  the  sulphuret.  This  fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  is,  in 
many  instances,  judiciously  apphed  in  the  formation  of  a  fluid 
slag.  For  the  removal  of  sulphur  from  metals,  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen  or  chlorine  is  required ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  no  avail 
to  melt  metal  which  is  adulterated  with  sulphur,  under  an  alka- 
line slag,  because  no  sl^  wiU  absorb  sulphur  from  a  metal  until 
it  has  itself  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  can- 
not be  removed  entirely  when  carbon  is  present,  or  hydrogen,  or 
any  reducing  agent ;  it  requires  an  oxidizing  inflaonce,  and  a 
thorough  exposure  of  the  metal  to  oxygen.  Sulphurets  may  be 
reduced  by  means  of  metals  which  show  a  stronger  affinity  for 
sulphur  than  those  in  combination  with  it.  The  sulphurets  of 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  others  may  be  reduced  by  iron,  but 
we  never  thus  obtain  pure  metals ;  the  newly-formed  metal  is 
either  adulterated  by  the  absorbent,  or  by  sulphur.  Instead  of 
metals  themselves  we  may  employ  the  oxides,  particularly  the 
peroxides,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  carbon.  Sulphurets 
of  antimony,  silver,  and  bismuth,  may  be  reduced  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  but  no  other  metals. 

PAospAwrefa.— Phosphorus  combines  readily  with  most  of  the 
metals,  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  them.  The  combination  is 
readily  formed  when  phosphates — the  form  in  which  it  is  gener- 
ally found  in  the  ores — are  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon; 
and,  as  the  latter  is  always  used  in  smelting  operations,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  phosphorus  in  any  metal  which  is  smelted 
in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  carbon  or  hydrogen. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  bones,  or  foone  ashes,  in  an  ore  or  in  a 
slag,  will  cause  the  metal  to  contain  phosphoric.     The  best 
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means  for  formiag  a  pliospliuret  is,  to  heat  a  phosphate  in  lihe 
presence  of  carbon.  Phosphorus  is  more  easily  oxidized  than 
sulphur,  and  comhineB  in  this  condition  readily  with  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths;  we  may,  therefore,  hy  these  means,  remove 
phosphorus.  It  also  causes  metals  to  be  very  fusible,  more  so 
than  any  other  substance,  but  disposes  them  to  be  brittle  when 
cold. 

Carburets. — Carbon  has  only  a  feeble  affinity  for  metals,  and 
cannot  readily  be  combined  with  them.  But,  in  most  eases,  the 
metals  when  reduced  from  porous  oxides,  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  carbon,  absorb  some  of  it,  and  condense  it  in  their 
pores.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  chemical  combination  is  formed ;  still, 
there  are  indications  of  legitimate  compounds  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  best  means  of  forming  carburets  are  the  carbonates, 
and  oxalates,  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  cj^nde  iron 
obtained  from  the  smelting  of  sparry  iron  ore,  may  be  considered 
a  real  carburet  of  iron.  Carbonate  of  lead,  when  reduced  by 
means  of  Cfurbon,  forms  also  a  carburet;  but  this  is  less  distinct 
than  that  of  iron.  In  consequence  of  the  faint  affinity  of  carbon 
for  the  metals,  they  are  generally  very  brittle  when  the  amount  of 
it  is  large.  But,  when  a  small  amount  only  is  mixed  mechani- 
caUy  with  metal,  as  is  the  case  in  gray  cast-iron,  its  strength  is 
not  much  impaired.  The  combinations  of  carbon  and  metal  are 
more  fusible  than  pure  metals ;  and  as  carbon  is  easily  removed 
from  metal  by  oxygen,  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  cause  metals 
to  be  fusible. 

Alloys. — "We  shall  not  here  enter  fully  into  the  peculiarities 
of  alloys — which  shall  be  done  under  the  particular  metals — 
but  we  will  point  out  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The 
metallic  elements  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  combine  in  cer- 
tain ratios  and  form  definite  compounds ;  still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  metals  do ;  and  we  are  justified,  by  the  general  law  of 
affinity,  in  assuming  that  all  metals  combine  chemically.  We 
succeed  always  in  melting  various  metals  together,  but  we  do  not 
very  often  succeed  in  separating  the  excess  of  any  one.  The 
cause  for  this  may  be  either  the  volatility  of  one,  or  more,  metals 
in  the  alloy,  or  the  refractory  nature  of  another.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  may  state  that  all  Ihe  metals  which  form  alkalies  have 
a  particular  tendency  to  unite  with  those  which  form  acids.  Po- 
tassium combines  readily  with  antimony  and  arsenic,  more  so  than 
with  other  metals.     In  considering  the  nature  of  protoxides,  in 
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their  chemical  relations,  we  may  sueceaafully  form  a  series  in 
which  the  abihty  of  metals  to  combine  is  represented.  This 
accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  alloys  of  selenium,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  teUurinm ;  wHch  resemble  very  much  the  com- 
binations of  metal  and  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  chlorine.  All 
these  substances  form  acids  in  theit  most  simple  combination 
■with  oxygen.  Alloys  and  compounds  of  this  land  are  peculiarly 
inclined  to  be  brittle  and  fusible.  When  two  metals  are  near 
in  the  series  of  affinities  for  oxygen,  they  do  not  combine  very 
readily ;  and  they  may  often  be  separated  by  crystallization  only, 
when  their  degree  of  fusibility  ia  sui&ciently  distinct.  This  hap- 
pens when  both  metals  absorb  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  forming  oxide.  All  chemical  combinar 
tions  liberate  heat ;  silver  and  platinum,  when  melted  together, 
produce  a  high  temperature ;  so  do  zinc  and  copper.  In  most 
cases,  we  obtain  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  metals  in  an  alloy; 
this  is  always  characterized  by  forming  distinct  crystals  with  one 
metal,  between  which  the  other  is  visible.  Wben  an  alloy  is 
formed,  which  coritauis  eq^uivalents,  no  such  disconnected  crys- 
tals are  observed.  An  irregularly  composed  alloy  is  a  mere  me- 
ebanical  mixture,  like  wax  and  iat,  and  never  forms  a  uniform 
body  of  metal ;  it  is  of  either  a  granulated  or  crystallized  texture, 
the  latter  of  which  is  not  compact.  Between  the  crystals  of  such 
an  alloy,  one  of  the  metals  is  always  found  in  a  nearly  pure  con- 
dition. The  alloy  of  iron  and  silver,  in  wHch  the  silver  is  me- 
chanically inclosed  between  the  crystals  of  iron,  is  an  instance  of 
these  compounds.  Lead  and  tin  combine  in  certain  proportions, 
and  whatever  excess  there  may  be  of  eitter  metal,  it  is  inclosed 
between  the  crystals  of  the  alloy.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
zinc  and  tin,  bismuth  and  tin — and  in  fact,  with  all  other  metals. 
The  number  of  definite  compounds  appears  to  be  very  large,  and 
jn  all  cases,  a  metal  is  never  obtained  pure,  whenever  another  is 
present.  In  cooling  a  melted  alloy,  that  composition  whicb  is 
most  refractory  crystallizes  first ;  and  that  which  is  most  fluid,  ia 
compelled  to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  crystals  of  the  most 
refractory.  Thus,  copper  and  tin  are  very  fusible ;  but  in  cooling, 
copper-tin  crystallizes  first,  and  tin-copper  last— whicli  latter  occu- 
pies the  spaces  between  the  first.  Iron  and  arsenic  are  very  fusi- 
ble, but  in  cooling,  iron-arsenic  crystalHzes  first,  and  arsenic-iron 
last ;  the  surface  of  the  cooled  mass  shows  a  perfect  network  of 
bright  lines,  in  regular  forms.     In  all  these  compounds  the  first 
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crystallized  metal,  or  alloy,  contains  some  of  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  some  of  the  first.  When  a  har  of  cold  lead  is  held  in  mer- 
cury, the  first  absorbs  some  of  the  latter,  throughout  its  body ; 
the  pores  of  the  lead  are  filled  with  mercury-— but  the  mereury 
in  this  case  contains  lead,  as  well  as  the  lead  mercury.  When 
iron  is  gently  heated  imbedded  in  carbon,  as  is  the  case  in 
making  blistered  steel,  the  carbon  penetrates  the  very  heart  of 
the  iron-roda ;  but  no  iron  is  imparted  to  the  carbon,  because  its 
particles  are  not  movable.  By  these  and  similar  means  the  pores 
of  a  refractory,  solid  metal,  may  be  filled  with  another  metal, 
provided  the  atoms  of  the  latter  are  movable.  Lead  does  not 
readily  combine  with  iron,  but  if  we'heat  wrought-ircn  turnings 
in  melted  lead,  the  solid  iron  wni  absorb  lead.  Gray  cast-iron 
will  not  absorb  lead,  because  its  pores  are  filled  with  carbon. 
Borings  of  east-iron  absorb  arsenic  readily,  when  imbedded  in 
arsenious  acid  and  heated ;  but  wronght-iron  does  not  absorb  ar- 
senic by  these  means  until  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with 
these  substances.  In  properly  applying  these  rules,  we  may 
form  alloys  of  the  most  heterogeneous  metals,  and  in  legal  pro- 
portions, ■  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  definite  compbund 
of  zinc  and  copper,  or  tin  and  copper ;  but  if  wc  take  either  the 
oxides  of  all  these  metals,  or  the  oxide  of  any  one,  and  the  metal 
in  small  particles,  and  imbed  the  whole  in  carbon— heating  it  so 
as  not  to  melt  it,  although  bringing  it  near  its  melting  point — 
and  then  apply  the  heat  gradually  and  slowly,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  definite  compounds,  which  may  be  melted  by  a  heat  which 
does  not  evaporate  either  the  one  or  the  other  metal.  We  ^hall 
point  out  the  formation  of  alloys  by  metals  directly,  in  subsequent 
pages;  but  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  to  these  facts,  because 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  form  an  alloy  of  a  definite  composi- 
tion. ■  Yet  as  these  alloys  are  the  most  valuable,  we  refer  to  the 
above  mode  of  forming  them. 

Fusibility  of  Alloys. — Alloys  are  more  fusible  th^i  thQiheau 
temperature,  at  which  the  metals  melt  singly,  would  indicate. 
This  is  a  very  important  Jaw  in  our  investigations,  and  affords, 
when  properly  apphed,  the  most  valuable  results.  When  tin 
melts  at  500",  and  pure  copper  at  2,600'',  equal  parts  of  copper 

and  tin  do  not  melt  at  -^ =  1,500°,  bnt  at  a  lower  heat. 


Platinum,   and  also  chromium,  are   infusible  in  our  i 

but  may  be  made  very  fusible  hy  the  addition  of  arsenic     Pure 
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iron  is  extremely  refractoiy,  but  when  combined  with  arsenic  and 
pbospliorus,  it  may  be  melted  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  without  adher- 
ing to  it.  Thus,  when  an  alloy  of  two  metals  is  fusible  at  a  lower 
heat  than  the  mean  of  the  two,  a  composition  of  three  metals  .is 
Bfiill  more  fusible  than  their  various  degrees  of  melting  indicate ; 
and  by  multiplying  the  number  of  component  parts  a  low  degree 
of  fusibility  of  any  metal  may  be  obtained.  If  the  composition 
is  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  af&nity,  the  melting  point  is 
lowest.  In  all  cases  of  practice  we  must  reflect  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  metal,  before  we  form  an  alloy,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  facilitate  the  smelting  operation.  If  phosphorus  causes  iron  to 
be  very  fusible,  and  coal,  flux,  and  labor,  may  be  saved  in  smelt- 
ing bog  ores  which  contain  phosphorus,  the  first  inquiry  must  be 
whether  the  cold-short  iron  thus  obtained  ia  of  any  value.  Ar- 
senic and  zino  cause  lead  and  silver  ores  to  be  easily  melted,  but 
the  loss  in  silver  by  this  operation  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  desira- 
ble to  remove  these  volatile  metals  before  any  smelting  is  entered 
upon.  We  may  flux  copper  by  arsenic,  but  not  by  lead,  because 
we  can  remove  the  first  in  refining,  but  not  the  latter  sufficiently 
to  form  a  good  quality  of  copper  for  sheets.  Arsenic,  lead  or 
zinc,  may  be  in  iron  which  is  destined  for  wrought-iron,  for  these 
metals  are  easily  removed  in  the  refining  process.  It  is  always 
more  safe  in  smelting  gold  ores  to  have  lead,  copper,  or  silver 
present,  and  if  passible  all  of  them ;  for,  gold  is  very  volatile 
and  extremely  divisible,  hence  much  of  it  may  be  lost  when 
no  other  metals,  which  act  by  their  quantity,  are  present.  Lead 
fuses  at  600°,  tin  at  500°,  and  bismuth,  at  iOO° ;  but  a  com- 
position of  the  three  may  bo  made  which  melts  at  212°,  a  heat 
far  below  the  most  fusible  of  the  ingredients.  This  shows  how 
great  the  advantages  are  which  may  be  obtained  by  forming  al- 
loys in  the  smelting  furnaces.  It  is  the  degree  of  fusibility  of  the 
elags  and  that  of  the  metals,  which  determines  the  expenses  of 
smelting.  The  number  of  alloys  is  infinite.  We  cannot  establish 
tables  of  fusibility  rajwwz;  these  must  be  determined  by  practice. 
In  all  smelting  operations  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  most  profita- 
ble conditions  by  experiihent. 

If  an  alloy  is  more  fusible  than  a  single  metal,  it  follows  that, 
when  one  or  the  other  constituent  is  removed,  the  fusibility  of  the 
metal  is  impaired.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  arsenic  is  more  fusible 
than  pure  lead ;  but  ■v?'hen  the  alloy  is  exposed  to  heat  for  a  long 
time,  arsenic  will  evaporate ;  and  as  it  was  the  cause  of  fluidity,  the 
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lead  will  not  te  so  fusible  after  losing  its  flux.  Iron  is  made  Visi- 
ble by  the  presence  of  carbon  or  other  substances,  hut  when  these 
are  removed,  it  is  very  refractory,  and  can  hardly  be  melted. 
Upon  this  principle  the  formation  of  wrought-iron  is  founded ;  and 
in  applying  it  to  other  metals  there  is  no  doubt  but  similar  results 
are  obtEwned.  Tin  is  refined  by  oxidizing  or  evaporating  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  and  other  matter ;  this  causes  the  tin  to  be  less  fusi- 
ble, but  more  tenacious.  When  zinc  is  melted  in  ^n  iron  pot, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  forms  dross  on  its  surface  like  other 
metals ;  its  fluidity  is  consequently  diminished,  but  its  malleability 
is  improved.  A  layer  of  carbon,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  layer 
of  common  salt,  or  bone  ashes,  prevents  such  phenomena  with 
zinc  and  similar  metals. 

Spedjic  Gravity. — When  metals  are  melted  together  and  form 
an  alloy,  there  is  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  their  specific 
gravity ;  which  is  sometimes  greater  and  at  other  times  less  than 
the  mean.  A  condensation  of  volume  is  manifested  in  melting 
together  zino  and  gold ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
greater  than  the  mean  of  the  constituents ;  gold  ^also  and  silver 
condense,  or  gold  with  lead  or  bismuth ;  silver  combined  with 
copper,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc  or  antimony  shrinks ;  also 
copper  with  tin,  zinc  or  antimony ;  lead  with  zinc,  bismuth  or 
antimony ;  mercury  with  tin  or  lead,  bismuth  and  antimony.  An 
expansion  takes  place,  when  gold  is  melted  with  copper,  iron,  or 
tiuj  also  platinum  with  copper;  iron  with  antimony,  bismuth,  or 
tin;  also  copper  and  lead;  tin  and  zinc,  lead  or  antimony;  zinc 
and  antimony,  and  mercury  with  bismuth.  In  consequence  of 
this  contraction  or  expansion  we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  simi- 
lar change  in  the  aggregate  form. 

The  hardness  of  alloys  is  generally  greater  than  may  be  in 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  conetituenfe,  still  there  are  excep 
tions  to  this  rule.  Silver  or  arsenic  renders  iron  hard ;  but  these 
metals  are  soft  by  themselves :  copper  and  tin,  two  very  soft  me- 
tals, may  be  made  extremely  hard  by  melting  them  together  in 
certain  proportions.  Hard  ziuc  and  copper  mate  soft  brass,  and 
a  compound  of  lead  and  iron  is  extremely  soft.  Antimony  causes 
all  metals  to  become  hard;  iron,  with  a  little  antimony,  cuts  glass 
very  readily,  but  is  very  brittie. 

The  ductility  of  alloys  is  in  some  cases  greater  than  the  ele- 
ments indicate ;  that  of  lead  and  zinc  is  very  tenacious.  In  most 
instances  the  alloy  is  more  brittle  than  the  original  metals.     Lead 
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and  antimony  is  very  brittle.  Two  or  more  brittle  metals  melted 
together  are  always  brittle.  A  compound  of  lead  and  gold  is  very 
brittle.  ■  There  is  no  precise  hmit  at  which  we  know  when  brittle 
or  malleable  alloys  are  formed ;  it  is  necessary  to  find  this  by  prac- 
tice ;  but  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  alloy  of  an  equiv- 
alent composition  is  always  harder  than  a  mere  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  metals.  Any  alloy,  when  slowly  heated  and  gradually 
cooled,— annealed— is  softer  than  a  compound  which  is  suddenly 
chilled.  In  annealing,  the  various  elements  which  are  in  combi- 
nation endeavor  to  separate.  Heat  here,  as  everywhere,  weakens 
affinity.  This  causes  a  finely  crystallized,  or  a  granulated  frac- 
ture ;  the  component  particles  endeavor  to  assume  a  round  form. 
When  a  hot  alloy  is  suddenly  chilled,  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed  contract  suddenly  and  form  a  close  compact  body ;  at 
least  the  ultimate  crystals  are  condensed  into  the  smallest  space, 
which  eauaps  them  to  be  hard.  This  is  most  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  some  kinds  of  iron. 

Any  kind  of  iron  in  market  may  be  considered  an  alloy ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  iron.  Some  wrought-iron  contains  much 
foreign  matter,  and  still  is  soft  as  lead,  and  fibrous.  If  such  iron 
is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  that  is,  beyond  the  degree  at  which 
it  has  been  manufactured,  it  becomes  east-iron,  is  brittle,  and 
when  suddenly  chilled  becomes  hard,  similar  to  steel.  Such  iron 
may  be  annealed  and  softened  like  steel,  or  any  other  alloy.  The 
hardness  of  an  alloy  is  therefore  less  dependent  upon  its  oompo- 
eition  than  upon  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles. We  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter," 

Oxidaiion. — Alloys  oxidiae  more  rapidly  than  single  metals; 
to  this  rule  there  are,  however,  remarkable  exceptions.  Hardened 
'^r  crystallized  metal  oxidizes  more  rapidly,  than  tempered  or 
^nnealed  metal,  which  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  iron  and 
"steel.  It  appears  that  metals  expand  on  being  suddenly  chilled. 
The  spaces  thus  formed  between  the  crystals  are  fissures  into 
which  oxygenmay  penetrate  with  facility,  and  as  the  crystallized 
form  of  the  particles  affords  much  surface  for  combination,  an 
oxidation  ia  readily  effected.  An  alloy  of  antimony  and  iron, 
two  metals  which  are  remarkable  for  crystallization,  oxidizes  very 
readily ;  such  an  alloy  may  be  ignited  by  mere  filing,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  little  heated  previously  to  that  operation.  Chrome 
and  lead  act  in  a  similar  manner.     Antimony  and  potassium  burn 
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BpontaneoTisly,  and  if  a  little  warm,  witli  explosion.  An  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead — soft  solder— bums  with  a  yividness  equal  to  carbon, 
and  if  some  zinc  is  present  only  a  low  heat  is  required  to  ignite 
the  mixture.  An  amalgam  of  potassium  and  mercury  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  oxygen  that  tho  mercury  is  oxidized  to  a  high  degree. 
In  many  cases,  and  imder  peculiar  arrangements,  the  oxidation 
is  carried  to  tho  highest  degree :  we  have  seen  that  in  roasting 
Bulphurets,  phosphurets,  and  other  compounds,  the  metal  is  always 
oxidized  to  the  highest  degree.  The  same  cause  acts  in  both  casea 
When  two  or  more  metals  are  melted  together,  there  is  a  perfect 
penetration  of  the  one  by  the  other.  In  heating  the  mass,  the 
tendency  to  separation  is  augmented,  and  as  the  ultimate  particlea 
of  one  metal  cannot  congregate  and  form  large  particles,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  actionof  oxygen  in  their  minutest  form,  and  con- 
sequently will  combine  with  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen.  If 
one  kind  of  metal  is  more  oxidizable  than  the  other,  or  if  the 
mass  is  porous,  the  oxidation  goes  on,  not  only  faster,  but,  must 
proceed  to  the  highest  degree,  because  the  atoms  of  metal  may 
be  attacked  by  oxygen  on  all  sides.  While  some  alloys  are 
easily  oxidized,  others  resist  that  influence  more  than  pure  me- 
tals. 

Pure  iron  is  rery  easily  oxidized,  and  often  throughout,  when 
in  heavy  masses.  We  have  stated  in  another  work,  that  a  lot  of 
bloom  four  inches  thick,  of  puddled  icon,  was  oxidized  in  a  re- 
heating furnace  by  giving  merely  a  drawing  heat  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  when  drawn  out  between  rollers  into  bars,  these  were 
found  to  be  converted  partly  into  magnetic,  and  partly  into  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  This  iron  was  puddled  under  the  influence  of  a 
cinder  highly  charged  with  chlorides,  Metals  are  porous,  and 
ea'sily  penetrated  by  other  matter.  Thus,  water  enters  success- 
fully into  the  body  of  cast  or  wrought-iron  j  and  if  a  metal  is 
present,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  water,  the  iron 
is  easily  oxidized.  We  find,  when  carbon  is  present,  that  oxy- 
gen has  little  effect  on  iron ;  but  when  any  of  those  substances 
which  form  acids,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  or  sulphur,  are 
combined  with  the  metal,  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  oxygen.  An  al-. 
loy  of  chromium  and  iron  resists  oxygen  as  well  as  gold ;  and 
phosphuret  of  copper  is  not  so  easily  affected  as  pure  copper. 
Bronze  will  resist  the  influence  of  oxygen  much  longer  than  pure 
copper. 

This  subject  of  oxidation  is  of  much  practical  interest,  and 
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deserves  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it  by  metallur- 
gists. It  seems  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  applied ;  so  far  as 
we  know,  nothing  is  settled  respecting  it.  It  appears,  that  the 
degree  of  affinity  has  less  influence  on  the  oxidation  of  metals 
than  the  aggregate  form  of  their  particles,  and  the  strength  ol 
their  union.  Hardened  steel  oxidizes  more  readily  than  annealed 
steel,  and  ehUled  cast-iron  more  so  than  gray  east-iron.  Ham- 
mered or  rolled  lead  is  less  penetrable  by  mercury  than  cast 
lead.  German  silver,  which  is  composed  of  oxidizable  metals,  is 
little  affected  by  oxygen,  and  less  so  when  rolled  than  when  cast 
Copper  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  is  more  readily  at- 
tacked by  it  than  iron,  when  finely  divided;  yet,  when  in  a 
compact  body,  it  will  resist  that  substance  far  mora  successfully 
than  iron.  Some  kinds  of  brass  are  remarkably  hable  to  oxida- 
tion, while  others  resist  it  more  effectually.  A  surface  of  metal 
which  is  highly  polished,  and  particularly  when  polished  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  hard  substance,  is  far  less  subject  to  oxidation 
than  a  rough  surface.  If  it  is  desirable  to  resist  oxidation,  or  in 
fact  the  influence  of  any  other  matter  upon  metal,  those  alloys 
mnst  be  formed  which  have  naturally  httle  affinity  for  that  par- 
ticular substance,  and  which,  in  the  mean  time,  form  the  most 
intinmte  union,  so  that  the  penetration  of  foreign  matter  into  the 
body  of  the  metal  is  prevented.  It  is  not  the  compactness  of 
zinc  or  lead  which  prevents  their  oxidation  in  the  atmosphere ;  it 
is  the  Cover  of  oxide,  which  forms  a  close  body,  and  prevents  tho 
fiirther  penetration  of  oxygen.  We  may  assert  that  the  density 
of  gold  and  silver  has  as  much  influence  in  preventing  their  oxi- 
dation, as  their  want  of  affinity  for  oxygen.  Affinity  between 
the  metals  of  an  alloy  has,  in  consequence  of  an  intimate  union, 
a  large  share  in  preventing  oxidation.  Iron  is  easily  oxidized, 
but  it  is  less  subject  to  that  influence  when  combined  with  phos- 
phorus than  when  alloyed  with  silver  or  gold,  particularly  the 
former ;  this  is  chiefly  because  silver  has  but  httle  af&nity 
for  it,  and  is  thus  excluded  from  its  crystals,  and  forms  a  layer 
between  them.  There  is  a  separation ;  oxygen  finds  access,  and 
a  rapid  action  of  it  is  the  consequence.  Carbon  protects  iron 
successfully,  not  in  consequence  of  its  greater  or  less  affinity  for 
oxygen  or  iron,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  form.  Carbon  is 
elastic,  and  will  fill  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  metaL 
When  gray  or  white  cast-iron  contains  five  or  six  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  the  latter  will  form  a  body,  when  liberated,  which 
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cannot  "be  condensed  into  the  same  space  again  by  any  mecliaaii- 
cal  means ;  and  even  in  the  form  of  graphite,  it  occupiea  nearly 
the  space  of  the  iron.  Still,  cast-iron  is  porous.  All  substances 
foreign  to  iron,  which  are  contained  in  -the  finest  kind  of  cast- 
steel,  cannot,  when  liberated,  be  condensed  into  the  same  space 
which  tiiey  occupied  in  the  steel ;  and  such  steel,  when  glass- 
hard,  is  very  poroas ;  there  is  not  even  cohesion  between  its  par- 
ticles;  it  is  brittle.    In  this  may  lie  the  apparent  secret  of 


Every  alloy,  as  far  as  regards  utility,  may  be  considered  a 
new  species  of  metal,  because  the  quaUties  of  the  constituents 
are,  in  most  cases,  not  recognized  again  in  the  compound ;  it 
shows  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  the  simple  metals,  and 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  theoretical  speculations.  By 
changing  the  proportions  of  tin  to  copper,  we  obtain  bronze  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  varying  estremely  in  color,  hardness  and  sound. 
All  the  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  are  harder  than  cither  element, 
and  half  and  half  is  as  hard  as  steel,  but  extremely  brittle.  A 
few  per  cent,  of  tin  causes  copper  to  be  hard,  and  more  tenacious. 
The  addition  of  a  little  lead  causes  brass  to  be  more  ductile, 
while  a  large  addition  makes  it  brittle.  Silver  is  rendered  hard 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  copper,  while  copper  is  more  tenacious 
in  combination  with  a  little  silver.  It  would  lead  ns  too  far  now 
to  exhaust  this  subject     "We  shall  again  allude  to  the  alloys, 


CHAPTER  n. 


n.—We.  commence  the  subject  of  smelting  with  a 
series  of  metals  which  have  no  practical  value  by  themselves, 
but  which  are  of  great  interest  when  combined  with  others.  As 
pure  metals  are  not  formed  in  the  smelting  operations,  all  matter 
which  possibly  ihay  enter  into  combination  with  the  metals,  is  of 
interest  to  the  smelter.  For  these  reasons,  we  allude  here  to 
some  of  these  metals,  so  far  as  they  have  any  influence  on 
others. 

FoiasL—The  oxide  of  -potassium,  its  ore,  occurs  in  the  ashea 
of  all  land  plants  and  of  the  animals ;  it  is  found  in  all  rocks  in 
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large  or  small  quantities,  particularly  in  day,  in  feldspar  and  in 
granite,  in  mineral  coal,  in  iron  ore  aad  some  other  ores,  also  in 
Borae  mineral  waters.  The  best  source  of  potash  is  the  ashes  of 
plants,  some  kinds  of  marl  (New  Jersey  marl  contains  ten  per 
centi),  and  feldspar ;  from  which  potash,  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
potassium,  is  extracted.  This,  however,  is  comhined  with  car- 
bonic acid  when  brought  to  the  solid  fortn,  in  which  we  generally 
meet  with  it  in  commerce.  Potassium  ia  manufactured  from 
(  of  potash — by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and 
y  it  with  half  its  weight  of  coarsely  pulverized  charcoal, 
then  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  blaek  mass 
thus  obtained  in  a  wrought-iron  vessel  to  ignition.  At  a  white 
heat  the  potassium  evaporates,  and  is  conducted  through  iron 
pipes  into  a  receiver  filled  with  naphtha.  Another  method  is  to 
char  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar— bitartrate  of  potaasa — and 
charcoal-powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  black  flux,  and  expose 
this  mixture  to  ignition  in  an  iron  ilask,  as  above.  When  coarse 
iron  filings  arc  heated  to  redness  in  a  wrought-iron  bent  pipe, 
or  in  a  flask,  and  previously  heated  caustic  potassa  is  dropped 
upon  it,  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  hot  iron  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  and  potassium  is  liberated,  which  is  condensed  as 
above  in  a  copper  receiver  filled  with  naphtha.  Black  flux,  mixed 
with  oil,  or  fine  carbon,  and  ignited  in  a  retort,  furnishes  also  an 
abundance  of  potassium.  In  fact,  any  substance  which  contains 
much  potassa,  and  is  heated  together  with  carbon,  with  the  at- 
mospheric air  excluded,  furnishes  the  metal. 

Potassium  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  electro-positive  metals, 
and  has  consec[uently  a  great  affinity  for  all  other  metals ;  we 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it  alloyed  where  metals  have  been 
smelted  by  charcoal,  or  fi:om  ores  which  contained  potassa.  But, 
as  potassium  is  extremely  volatile,  it  evaporates  from  those 
metals  which  reijuirc  a  high  heat  for  smelting,  and  to  which  it 
has  not  a  great  afinity.  It  combines  most  readily  with  antimony 
and  arsenic.  In  combination  with  the  first,  we  obtain  it  in  large 
quantities  by  melting  autiraoniate  of  potassa,  together  with  coarse 
charcoal-powder,  in  an  iron  crucible,  under  cover  of  borax  and 
black  flux.  Lead,  in  being  reduced  from  litharge,  and  when 
fluxed  with  black  flux,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  potassium. 
When  antimony  is  present,  this  quantity  is  considerably  aug- 
mented ;  in  fact,  potassium  combines  more  readily  with  an  alloy 
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of  lead  and  antimony  than  with,  either  ,of  these  metals  when 
alone. 

Potassium  haa  a  remarkable  tendency  to  soften  other  metals ; 
and,  without  any  pretension  to  establishing  a  rule,  wo  are  led  to 
believe  that  electro-positive  metals  have  a  softening  influence  upon 
others.  It  is  an  estabhshed  fact,  that  all  metals  smelted  by  char- 
coal are  softer  and  purer,  and  more  compact,  than  those  smelted 
by  other  fuel.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  a  small  portion  of 
that  substance  with  which  a  metal  was  revived,  wfll  remain  in  it. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  potassium  to  be  present  in 
pig  iron  smelted  by  charcoal.  Its  presence  in  other  metals  than 
iron  cannot  be  doubted,  if  they  have  been  revived  by  means  of 
charcoal.  It  may  be  objected,  that  no  potassium  has  been  de- 
tected in  any  of  the  a^ays  of  iron,  but  this  cannot  affect  the  as- 
sertion, because  the  small  quantity  which  may  be  present,  and  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  easily  escapes  the  observation  of  the 
"We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  insisting  upon  the 
e  of  pptassinm in  charcoal  pig-iron;  but  if  it  is  present 

but  small  quantities,  the  superiority  of  charcoal  pig  for 
forgers  is  easily  explained ;  and  its  general  brittleness  in  castings 
is  accounted  for.  When  all  electro-positive  metals  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sofien  other  metals,  it  does  not  follow  that  potassium  is 
present  to  produce  that  effect. 

Sodium.— -The  sources  whence  this  metal  is  obtained,  are  its 
oxides  and  salts ;  of  the  latter,  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  best  for 
producing  the  metal,  and  chloride  of  sodium  the  most  extensively 
distributed.  The  carbonate  occurs  in  searweeds,  in  some  land 
plants,  in  some  lakes  of  Egypt  and  Europe,  and  in  stone-coal. 
Sodium  is  most  abundant  in  sea-water  and  salt-springs ;  it  is  not 
so  much  distributed  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  in  the 
carbonate  of  potash.  Sodium  is  prepared  by  the  same  means  as 
potassium,  from  similar  salts ;  but  as  it  is  more  refractory  than 
the  latter  metal,  it  will  bear  a  stronger  heat ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  will  alloy  more  readily  with  other  metals.  It  is  a  little  heavier 
than  potassium,  its  sp.  gr,  is  "97,  and  not  quite  so  soft  as  the  lat- 
ter metal  at,  or  near,  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Sodium  alloyed  with  potassium  is  more  fusible,  and  more 
permanent ;  that  is;  it  will  bear  a  higher  heat  than  either  metaJ 
alone ;  the  alloy  is  brittle,  but  not  hard.  One  part  of  potassium, 
and  three  parts  of  sodium,  or  more  of  the  latter,  is  fluid  at  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  while  the  first  metal  melts  at  136°,  the  lat 
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ter  at  194°  the  mean  of  wticli  is  ^^^  X  ^  +  ^86  ^  ^^qo_      This 

'  4 

stows  a  reraarkalDle  gain  in  ftisibility.  All  the  alloys  of  sodium 
■with  other  metals  appear  to  he  stronger  than  those  of  potassium, 
and  ihey  are  harder. 

Barium. — This  metal  ja  derived  from  barytas.  The  carhon- 
ate  of  baryta  is  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  thus  may  be 
decomposed  by  electricity,  a  method  by  which,  in  chemical 
laboratories,  many  other  metals  are  produced.  It  may  also  be 
smelted  from  the  oxide  of  barium ;  this,  however,  is  attended 
with  some  difficulties.  It  is  produced  readily  by  alloying  it,  in 
smelting,  with  another  metal ;  in  which  case,  it  combines  with 
most  of  the  metals.  It  is  far  heavier  than  potassium  or  sodium ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  near  3.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
in  water,  and  ftisea  below  a  red  heat.   It  is  also  malleable. 

Calcium.- — ^This  is  similar  in  all  its  properties  to  barium,  and 
is  produced  in  a  similar  manner.  It  oxidizes  as  easily  as  the  fore- 
going metals,  and  is  in  fact  little  distii^uished  from  them. 

But  httle  is  known  of  the  metals  of  the  alkahes,  and  the  alka- 
line earths  j  they  all  decompose  water  with  more  or  less  energy, 
from  potassium,  which  bums  vividly  on  ice  or  water,  to  magne- 
sium, which  is  not  altered  either  by  air  or  water  at  a  low  heat ; 
although  it  burns  when  heated  to  redness.  These  metals  are  all 
volatile  at  a  red  heat.  They  melt  from  the  point  of  freezing  water 
to  a  red-heat,  at  which  magnesium  melts.  OaJcium  and  magne- 
sium have  been  detected  in  gray  pig-iron,  and  we  may  expect 
that  these  metals  are  alloyed  with  others  where  the  smelting  is 
performed  by  hot  blast  and  an  excess  of  alkaline  flux.  All  the 
alkaline  metals  decompose  silex,  and  to  find  them  alloyed,  it  is 
necessary  that  silicon  should  be  reduced  first.  Silex  is  reduced 
under  the  same  conditions  with  the  alkaline  metals,  and  sooner 
than  they  are.  As  sdex  is  always  present  in  smelting  operations, 
its  reduction  cannot  be  prevented  when  these  metals  have  been 
revived.  And  as  the  affinity  between  them  and  silicon  must  be 
naturally  very  strong,  the  latter  must  exist  in  aU  cases  where  the 
first  are  found.  This  may  be  the  cause  why  we  know  so  little  of 
the  alloys  of  the  metals  proper,  and  the  alkaline  metals ;  for, 
where  these  are,  sdicon  must  be,  and  it  imparts  its  own  character 
to  the  metal.  We  may,  however,  recognize  any  metal  which  has 
calcium  or  magnesium  in  its  composition,  by  its  tendency  to  oxi- 
dize.    When  calcium  is,  to  some  extent,  in  pig-iron  its  fracture 
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is  close ;  little  tendency  to  crystallize  ia  shown ;  it  is  very  fluid,  ex 
ti'emely  brittle,  and  causes  mncli  work  and  loss  in  refining.  This 
may  not  be  in  conseq^uenee  of  the  calcium  present,  but  the  amount 
of  silver  which  ia  in  proportion  to  the  calcium.  Should  it  ever 
be  an  object  to  produce  the  alkaline  metals  on  a  large  scale,  it 
will  be  done  by  alloying  them  witli  lead  or  copper  in  smelting, 
and  liquidation. 

Aluminum. — This  metal  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  fore- 
going series,  still  it  forms  a,  link  between  it  and  the  metala  proper ; 
and  as  its  electrical  indifference  is  most  striking,  and  its  effect 
upon  other  metals  has  been  more  investigated  than  the  foregoing, 
it  affords  the  means  of  drawing  comparisons.  Aluminum  is  pro- 
duced from  alumina  by  a  pecuhar' smelting  process,  which  in  some 
measure  belongs  to  our  department.  When  pure  alumina — the 
oxide  of  this  metal — ^is  mixed  with  finely  pulverized  carbon,  and 
exposed  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  red  heat,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
chlorine  is  conducted  over  it;  a  dry  chloride  of  aluminum  ia 
formed,  accompanied  by  a  vivid  combustion.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  upon  whose  bottom  some 
pieces  of  pure  potassium  are  deposited,  and  the  crucible  is  well 
covered  and  luted,  and  then  gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
reduction  of  the  alumina  is  performed  by  the  potassium,  with  the 
production  of  a  high  heat  at  the  moment  when  these  two  metals 
decompose  each  the  other.  Here  is  a  reduction  of  one  metal  by 
the  other,  as  we  have  seen  it  performed  in  reducing  sulphurets. 
This  operation  is,  therefore,  not  confined  to  sulphur,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  similar  substances ;  it  applies  to  all  metals  ajid 
their  combinations,  and  it  requires  nothing  but  a  proper  selection 
of  the  decomposing  substance,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 


may  be  performed. 

The  aluminum  thus  obtained,  ia  similar  to  the  alkaline  metals ; 
it  is  very  refractory  and  does  not  melt  at  the  heat  of  melted  cast> 
iron ;  it  is  hard,  tenacious,  and  not  oxidized  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  requires  a  high  red-heat  for  oxidation.  This  metal  has 
been  observed  alloyed  with  iron,  in  Indian  steel,  and  it  has  been 
aaid  that  the  excellent  quahtiea  of  that  steel  are  owing  to  its  pre- 
sence. Experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this  view  have 
shown,  that  iron  combined  with  aluminum  is  remarkably  strong. 
In  endeavoring  to  combine  aluminum  with  another  metal  we  are 
in  the  same  predicament  as  with  the  alkaline  metals ;  silex  is  re- 
duced before  alumina  is  affected  by  carbon,  and  if  any  advanta- 
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ges  arc  to  be  derived  from  an  alloy  of  tliis  kind,  silex  ouglit  not 
to  be  present  at  its  formation. 

All  theory  and  experience  indicate  the.  softening  and  strength- 
ening influence  of  the  alkaline  metals,  from  aluminum  to  potas- 
sium;  but  in  the  large  operation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  oxides, 
we  are  certain  to  reduce  siles  with  them,  which  not  only  paralyzes 
their  good  effects,  but  makes  them  so  injurious  that  their  presence 
is  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  ductility  and  strength  of  the 
metals  with  which  they  are  combined.  This  is  recognized  in  lead 
and  iron.  If  metals  can  be  reduced  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
substances  from  sulphurets,  phosphates,  or  chlorides,  there  is  a 
poissibflity  of  obtaining  alloys  free  from  sflicon. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Selenium. — This  metal  is  closely  related  to  sulphur.  It  occurs 
in  native  sulphur,  in  galena,  in  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  it 
has  been  observed  in  the  tcllurates  of  Virginia.  Its  preparation 
is  a  chemical  process  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  But,  as  it  is  the  first  substance  in  a  series  of  metals 
of  a  decided  electro-negative  character,  and  has  metallic  proper- 
ties, such  as  malleability  and  lustre,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  use- 
ftil  metal.  It  fuses  at  the  boiUng  heat  of  water,  and  hofls  at  a 
red  heat  and  evaporates.  It  is  so  nearly  allied  to  sulphur,  Uiat 
all  which  may  he  said  of  the  latter,  is  applicable  to  it.  It  adheres 
more  tenaciously  to  metals  than  sulphur,  and  enters  into  combi- 
nations where  sulphur  docs  not,  such  as  with  aluminum.  In  fact 
this  substance,  as  commonly  understood,  is  a  little  more  metallic 
in  its  nature  than  sulphur. 

JfeZ^wriMTO,— This  metal  seldom  occurs.  We  should  not  allude 
to  it,  if  it  did  not  bear  the  character  of  a  metal.  In  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  it  is  found  in  combination  with  silver,  and  gold, 
and  bismuth.  The  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained  from  its  ore 
differs  from  our  method  of  producing  metals,  and  since  it  is  of 
little  interest  we  shall  omit  a  description  of  it.  In  appearance  it 
is  similar  to  sflver,  and  like  antimony  inclined  to  crystallize.  Ita 
specific  gravity.is  6"115,  and  it  is  very  refractory  requiring  a  white 
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heat  for  evaporatioE,  It  is  more  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  than  in  common  air,  and  its  fusibility  is  similar  to  that 
of  antimony ;  it  is  combustible  when  red  hot,  and  burns  ■with  a 
blue  flame,  free  from  all  smell  when  the  metal  is  pure.  When 
cold  it  resists  the  action  of  the  atmospliere  very  well.  The  alloys 
of  tellnrinm  with  other  metals  are  extremely  brittle,  and  similar 
to  those  of  sulphur  and  selenium.  Tbennionof  potassium  and 
tellurium  is  very  brittle,  and  wKen  in  certain  proportions,  is  solu- 
ble ia  water,  without  oxidation,  like  the  ctHapounds  of  oxygen, 
aulphur,  selenium,  chlorine,  and  others.  Tellurium  and  aluminum, 
combine  with  tlie  liberation  of  a  strong  heat ;  both  unite  when  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  This  alloy 
is  easily  oxidized  by  water  or  moist  air,  forming  alumina  and 
tellurium.  Little  is  known  of  the  tellurets  generally.  It  is  said, 
and  may  be  adopted  aa  true,  that  aU  tellurets  except  those  of  gold, 
Bilker,  and  a  few  others,  are  easily  decomposed.  We  must  take 
this  assertion  with  the  usual  proviso,  that,  when  the  amount  of 
tellurium  in  another  metal  is  very  small,  the  atmosphere  or  mois- 
ture win  have  little  effect  on  it. 

Arsemc. — This  is  a  metal  which,  is  more  plentifully  supplied 
by  nature  than  those  above  mentioned ;  and  as  it  is  similar  ia 
character  to  them,  its  effects  on  other  metals  are  also  similar. 
Arsenic  is  ehiefiy  obtained  from  arsenious  acid,  and  the  latter  by 
calcination  from  native  arseninrets,  such,  as  those  of  iron,  copper, 
and  other  metals ;  hence  it  is,  in  most  eases,  a  secondaiy  product. 
Still,  mucli  of  the  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  is  manufactured 
from  iron  pyrites,  which,  when  the  arsenic  is  extracted,  serves  no 
other  pm^ose.  Arsenic  enters  as  an  important  agent  into  many 
branches  of  art,  and  is  a  useful  metal  in  forming  fusible  alloys. 
Arsenic  metal  is  not  poisonous,  but  one  of  its  oxides — arsenious 
acid — formed  by  its  combustion  in  air,  is  extremely  so ;  and  in 
operating  either  with  the  metal  or  the  acid  some  caution  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  operator.  When  arsenious  acid  is  opera- 
ted on,  if  we  moisten  it,  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  is  prevented. 
And  when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  is  melted,  and  operated  on,  the  va- 
pors of  this  metal  are  made  harmless  when  the  operator  fills  his 
mouth  ,with  grains  of  charcoal,  renewing  them  from  time  to  time. 
This  charcoal  will  absorb  any  arsenic  which  may  accidentally 
enter  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Arsenical  pyrites  is  the  common  ore  of  this  metal ;  it  is  here 
combined  with  iron,  silver,  gold,  bismuth,  and  antimony.     Not 
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mucli  arsenic  has  beon  discovered  in  the  United  States.  New 
Hampsiiire,  tte  Southern  gold  regions,  and  Pennsylvania,  have 
furnished  the  only  specimens  of  arseniurets,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  useful  in  the  arts.  Europe  furnishes  to  our  coun- 
try at  present  all  the  arsenic,  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid,  but 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  wiU  be  found  at  some  future  time  in  the 
regions  of  the  sulphurets.  In  all  cases  of  its  application  in  prac- 
tice, we  may  consider  the  arsenious  acid  as  the  only  ore ;  and  as 
this  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  calcination  of  co- 
balt ores,  we  shall  include  the  description  of  its  manufacture  in 
the  chapter  on  that  substance;  If  arseniurets  of  iron  were  found 
sufficiently  abundant'  in  this  country,  to  admit  of  the  manufacture 
of  arsenious  acid,  the  price  of  the  European  artiole  is  so  low  as  to 
render  its  manufacture  unprofitable  here. 

The  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  is  white,  glassy  when  fresh, 
but  generally  opaque  when  brought  into  market  for  sale.  For 
metallurgical  purposes  no  arsenious  acid  in  powder  ought  to  be 
used,  for  it  is  frequently  adulterated  with  gypsum  or  other  mat- 
ter. The  commercial  article  is  always  more  or  less  perfectly 
glassy  or  mUky,  or  transparent  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  pieces, 
while  on  the  exterior  it  appears  opaque ;  it  is  generally  vitreous 
throughout  its  whole  mass.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  About 
ten  parts  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  this  quantity,  bow- 
ever,  depends  on  the  amount  of  acid'  present.  "Water  never  dis- 
solves the  whole  of  it,  even  when  less  than  the  above  quantity  is 
exposed  to  its  action ;  it  will  dissolve  more  when  a  large  quantity 
of  acid  is  afforded.  Arsenious  acid  consists  of  75'8  metal,  and 
24'19  oxygen.  It  sublimes  in  open  vessels  at  880" ;  it  is  decom- 
posed by  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some  me- 
tals, such  as  lead,  iron,  silver,  &e. 

The  metal  arsenic  is  easily  obtained  pure  when  arsenious 
acid  is  mixed  with  fatty  oil,  or  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, or,  finely-pulverized  soft  charcoal,  and  heated  gently  in  a 
glass  tube.  It  evaporates  at  356°,  and  is  therefore  easily  smelted, 
and  the  metal  condenses  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  heated  tube. 
In  large  qnantities  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  arsenious  acid 
with  coarse  charcoal  powder,  or  what  is  better  still,  culm— smaR 
fragments  of  bituminous  coal — and  exposing  it  in  a  large  cruci- 
ble to  a  red  heat.  This  crucible  is  covered  by  a  second  one,  as 
ehovm  in  fig.  204,  and  well  luted ;  the  lower  pot  is  exposed  to  a 
red  heat,  while  the  upper  one  is  kept  cool.     The  metal  thus 
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formed  and  evaporated  will  condense  in  the  upper  pot,  from 
which  it  ia  easily  separated,  when  cold.  The  same  operation 
may  be  performed  on  arsenical  pyrites,  without  carbon,  and  the 


metal  is  obtained  m  a  similar  manner  Iron,  nickel,  and  other 
permanent  metals  remain  m  the  lower  pot,  combined  with  some 
arsenic. 

The  metal  is  of  a  high  lustre,  and  grayish-white ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  5'70.  Its  weight  and  lustre  increase  with  its  purity.  It 
evaporates  without  melting,  and  its  vapors,  which  smell  strongly 
of  garlic,  are  sometimes  confounded  with  those  of  phosphorus. 
Arscnious  acid  does  not  smell,  it  is  the  metal  only  which  emits 
this  odor.  It  is  not  ductile,  nor  malleable,  and  may  be  converted 
into  ilue  powder  in  a  mortar.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and  de- 
flagrates when  either- mixed  or  heated  gently  with  saltpetre, 

If  this  metal,  in  its  pure  state,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  metal- 
lurgist, its  alloys  arc  of  much  value.  All  metals,  without  an 
exception,  are  made  more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  arsenic ;  in 
some  instances  its  influence  is  remarkably  distinct.  The  alka- 
line metals  combine  with  it  with  great  facility,  even  when  it  is 
simply  heated  with  the  oxides  of  those  metals — such  as  potassa 
or  soda.  It  requires  extreme  caution  to  operate  on  these  alloys  -, 
that  is,  on  those  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  arsenic,  because  they 
decompose  rapidly  in  damp  air,  and  evolve  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen— a  virulent  poison — the  effect  of  which  resists  the  most  re- 
fined skill  of  the  physician.     In  combination  with  lead— in  shot 
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— arsenic  is  harmless ;  and  also  in  all  compounds  of  tlie  proper 
metals,  when  its  quantity  is  not  too  large.  Aluminum,  and  all 
the  metals  of  this  class,  combine  very  readily  with  aracnic.  In 
fact  all  metals  combine  easily  with  arsenic,  but  they  are  quite  as 
easily  decomposed.  The  decomposition  of  arsenical  alloys  is 
effected  by  merely  continued  heat,  and  with  the  exception  of 
silver,  in  a  short  time.  The  higher  the  degree  of  heat  is,  so  much 
shorter  is  the  time  in  which  the  act  is  accomphshed.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  arsenic  in  the  composition,  it  is  necessary  to 
melt  the  metals  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible.  The  combination 
of  arsenic  with  other  metals  is  as  easily  performed  as  the  decom- 
position. Metallic  arsenic  and  lead  cannot  be  combined  directly ; 
but  when  melted  lead  is  covered  by  arsenious  acid,  some  lead  is 
oxidized,  and  in  its  place  arsenic  is  absorbed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner other  metals,  which  melt  at  or  near  the  heat  at  which  arse- 
nious acid  volatilizes,  may  be  combined  with  arsenic.  Iron, 
chromium,  copper,  and  others,  cannot  be  alloyed  by  these  means, 
but  they  may  be  effectually  combined  with  arsenic  in  a  manner 
described  in  previous  pages ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  alloys 
of  this  kind  are  most  safely  and  correctly  compounded  by  that 
manner — namely,  cementing  the  metals  directly,  or  their  oxides, 
with  arsenious  acid  and  carbon,  at  a  heat  at  which  neither  the  re- 
fractory metals  nor  the  alloy  is  melted,  and  then  melt  the  alloy 
thus  formed  at  the  lowest  heat  at  which  it  will  dissolve  in  a 
crucible,  with  the  exclusion  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  under  a  cover  of 
fusible  glass. 

Alloys  of  arsenic  cannot  be  converted  into  vessels  in  wiioh 
food  for  men  or  animals  is  prepared,  but  it  finds  extensive 
applications  in  other  cases ;  and  when  its  properties  are  more 
thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  still  more  generally  used.  In 
virtue  of  its  property  of  causing  the  fluidity  of  metals,  when  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities,  it  promotes  the  union  of  those  metals 
which,  without  its  assistajice,  do  not  unite.  Zinc  and  lead  do  not 
unite  very  readily ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  arsenic, 
both  form  a  firm  combination.  Iron  has  no  affinity  for  lead,  but 
when  arsenic  is  present  it  forms  an  alloy  with  it.  Thus  we 
may  form  combinations  which,  without  the  assistance  of  arsenic, 
cannot  so  easily  be  accomplished.  Iron  and  alumina  may  be 
formed  by  melting  gray-iron  and  pure  alumina  together ;  in 
this  case  all  the  impurities  of  the  cast-iron  are  in  the  com- 
pound.    Wlien  pure  iron  filings  or  turnings,  are  cemented  in 
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alumina,  aisenious  add  and  earlaon,  and  then  melted  in  a  cruci- 
ble so  as  to  expel  the  aisenicj  an  alloy  of  iron  and  almninum  of 
great  purity  ia  formed,  which,  however,  contains  traces  of  araenia 
Arsenic,  like  antimony,  has  a  remarhahle  tendency  to  cause 
metals  to  crystallize ;  but  it  does  not  mate  quite  as  brittle  alloys 
as  the  latter.  In  producing  a  high  degree  of  fluidity,  it  admits 
ihe  melting  of  metals  at  a  low  heat,  and  consequently  the  forma- 
tion of  small  crystals  and  a  fine  grain,  and  enables  the  metals  to 
contract  into  a  small  compass,  which  causes  them  to  he  close  and 
assume  a  high  polish.  With  the  closene^  of  grain,  the  hardness 
and  brittleness  increases.  Arsenic  causes  all  metals  to  be  whiter 
then  they  naturally  are. 

Chromium, — This  metal  has  been  but  very  little  used  in  its 
proper  form.  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  are  introduced  as 
coloring  matter  very  estensively.  The  metal  possesses  some 
properties  which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  i.otice. 

Its  ore  is  the  chromic  iron — chrome  ore ;  also  called  chromate 
of  iron.  It  occurs  native  in  heavy  masses,  of  a  granular  texture, 
of  an  iron-black  or  brownish-black  color;  streak  brown;  ite 
fracture  is  uneven,  and  it  is  brittle.  Chromic  iron  occurs  chiefly 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe ; 
hut  the  first  sources  scarcely  supply  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  most  extensive  mine  may  be  considered  to  be  that  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  which  famishes  a  large  quantity,  besides 
an  ore  of  remarkable  purity,  containing  often  from  90  to  93  per 
cent,  of  chromate  in  the  bulk.  This  mine  has  been  worked  now 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  mineral  appears  to  be  inexhaustible. 
It  contains,  besides  chrome  ore,  magnesian  minerals ;  and  yields 
also  specimens  of  nickel  ore,  and  emerald.  Chromate  is  found 
near  Baltimore  on  the  bare  hills,  and  in  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  and  other  counties  of  that  State ;  in  Connecticut,  in  New  Jer* 
sey,  and  in  Vermont  in  large  masses ;  in  Massachusetts,  in  Cuba, 
and  other  locaHties.  This  ore  is  generally  imbedded  in  serpen- 
tine, in  the  form  of  masses  or  veins. 

The  composition  of  chromic  iron  is  o:^ide  of  chromium,  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  and  other  substances.  A  specimen 
from  Chester  county.  Pa.,  contained  51 '66  chrome  oxide ;  35' 14 
peroxide  of  iron ;  9"72  alumina ;  2'90  silica.  Another  specimen 
from  the  same  source,  60-04  chromg  oxide;  20'13  peroxide  of  iron; 
11-85  alumina,  and  some  magnesia.  IVequently  the  ore  contains 
manganese  besides  these  ingredients,  "When  it  is  gently  heated 
29 
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■with  carlwii,  or  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  is  ren- 
dered magnetic.  It  dissolves,  with,  a  green  color,  when  melted 
with  the  bisu]pbate  of  potassa. 

There  are  other  ores  of  chromium  than  these ;  but  they  are 
of  no  practical  interest.  The  metal  chromium  is  extremely  re- 
fractory, and  in  its  pure  condition  of  no  iise.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced in  small  grains,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  by  heating  green 
oside  of  chromium  in  a  charcoal-hned  crucible,  in  the  strongest 
hea,t  of  an  air,  or  blast  furnace.  The  metal  ia  grayish-white, 
specific  gravity  5'9,  very  brittle,  not  magnetic,  and  not  attacked 
by  any  acid  except  fluoric,  which  dissolves  it.  It  changes  slowly 
in  air  or  water,  and  decompoBca  the  latter  at  a  red  heat ;  when 
heated  with  potassa  or  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  it  is  converted 
into  chromic  acid.  An  easy  mode  of  obtaining  this  metal,  is  to 
dissolve  sugar  iu  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash—dry  the 
whole,  and  burn  it  by  stirring  it  with  a  hot  iron  rod.  When 
thia  mass  is  exposed  in  a  good  black  crucible  to  a  strong  heat,  a 
scale  of  chromium  is  formed  near  the  sides  of  tho  pot,  which  may 
be  separated  from  it,  and  flxim  the  inclosed  oxide.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  is  soft ;  it  cannot  be  pure ;  and  it  must  contain  potas- 
sium. 

Chromium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  of  the  metals.  Like  arsenic,  it  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
other  metals.  Its  refractory  nature,  admitting  of  a  high  degree 
of  heat  before  melting,  combined  with  its  property  of  hardening — 
which  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree — and  its  abundance,  render 
it  the  most  suitable  and  best  metal  for  compounding  hard  alloys. 
Its  resistance  to  oxidation,  either  by  itself,  or  in  combination 
with  other  metals,  makes  it  useful  for  those  purposes  for  which 
other  metals,  except  gold  or  platinum,  cannot  be  apphed.  Iron 
is  made  extremely  hard  in  combination  with  it,  and  it  retains  its 
tenacity  when  pure. 

To  produce  chromium  by  smelting  it  directly  from  its  oxides, 
is  an  operation  too  expensive  for  practical  purposes ;  but  we  may 
obtain  it  alloyed  to  others,  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  little  arsenioua 
acid  added  to  it,  and  also  pure  peroxide  of  iron  and  an  equiva- 
lent of  chatcoal-powder  which  may  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the 
oxides ;  if  the  mass  ia  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  we  obtain  an 
intimate  mixture  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  carbon.  This  dried 
mass  is  broken  into  coarse  pieces,  so  as  to  form  spaces,  and  melted 
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I  pot,  under  cover,  of  a  little  piece  of  window-glass 
wliich  is  free  fix5m  lead.  By  applying  a  gentle  heat,  an  alloy  is 
thus  obtained  of  great  fusibility,  extreme  hardness,  and  wliich  is 
not  brittle.  If  the  arsenic  in  this  alloy  is  in  any  way  objection- 
able, it  may  be  re-melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  under  cover  of  glass, 
until  all,  or  nearly  all  of  it  is  evaporated.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  chromium  ia  formed  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  it  requires 
more  caution  in  evaporating  the  arsenic,  so  as  not  to  oxidize  the 
chromium.  In  these  experiments  any  excess  of  carbon  must  be 
prevented,  because  it  renders  the  compound  brittle ;  it  is  there- 
fore of  little  use  to  alloy  chromium  with  steel.  All  the  metals 
belonging  to  this  class  of  ex:treme  electro-negatives,  do  not  readily 
combine  with  carbon,  boron,  or  silicon ;  and  if  these  substances 
are  present  in  the  principal  metal,  the  addition  of  another  metal 
which  has  no  affinity  for  them,  will  render  the  first  brittle. 

In  forming  an  alloy  of  chromium  with  other  mefeils,  the  pot- 
ash of  the  bichromate  ia  sometimes  objectionable,  because  some 
of  it  may  be  reduced  and  enter  into  the  alloy,  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  chromium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  potassium ;  in 
such  case,  the  chromate  may  be  converted  into  oxide  of  chro- 
mium by  simply  calcining  it  with  charcoal,  and  extracting  the 
potash  fi-om  the  calcined  mass  by  water.  The  result  is  more 
certain,  and  a  purer  oxide  of  chromium  is  obtained,  when  the 
bichromate  of  potassa  is  dissolved,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  1^  times  its  weight  of  sal-ammonia, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  in  a  crucible  by  applying 
a  red  heat.  The  chloride  of  potash  is  extracted  by  water  fiom 
this  mixture,  and  a  green  oxide  of  chromium  remains. 

Titanium. — This  metal  would  be  of  little  interest  if  its  oxide, 
or  acid,  was  not  found  so  frequently  associated  with  the  iron  ores 
of  this  country,  in  smelting  which  it  causes  so  much  difficulty. 
The  most  frequent  occurrence  of  titanium  is  in  the  titanic  iron, 
which  abounds  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  States. 
The  black  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  iron  sand,  contain  titanium. 
The  metal  is  frequently  observed  in  iron  smelting  furnaces,  as  an 
accidental  deposit.  In  this  case,  it  is  generally  combined  with  nitro- 
gen and  cyanogen,  and  represents  10  Ti,  -f  1  Oy.  -^  3  N.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  iron  slags,  but  most  frequently  in  the  crevices  of  the  old 
hearthstones  of  these  furnaces.  When  obtained  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  such  stone  fractures,  it  is  converted  into  a  copper- 
ted  powder  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  muriatic  acid.     Titanium 
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may  be  produced  lite  cliromTOm,  by  exposing  a  mixture  oi 
titamc  acid  and  carbon  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  air-furnace 
provided  with  blast.  It  does  not  melt,  but  is  reduced  to  a  red 
porous  mass.  This  metal  is  extremely  hard ;  it  cuts  glass,  har- 
dened steel,  and  agate,  and  is  insoluble  in  all  the  acids,  except 
nitro-fluohydric  acid.  It  is  not  altered  in  air  or  water,  and  can 
be  oxidized  only  by  melting  its  fine  powder  in  saltpetre.  Tita- 
nium is,  like  chromium,  not  easily  combined  with  other  metals ; 
this  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  refractory  character.  It  has  only  a 
weak  affinity  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  similar  mat- 
ter. Alloys  of  titanium  are  little  known,  hut  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Those  which 
have  been  examined  are  all  extremely  hard,  and  less  brittle  than 
the  alloys  of  other  electro-negative  metala. 

We  have  thus  far  treated  of  a  series  of  metals  which  are  of 
little  practical  value  by  themselves,  hut  of  high  interest  when 
alloyed  with  others.  And,  as  we  cannot  smelt  any  one  of  the 
common  metals  without  its  absorbing  some  of  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  we  may  assert,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
commercial  metals  are  alloys.  The  foregoing  series  of  metals 
show  distinctly  the  character  which  they  impart  to  an  alloy,  and 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  electro-positive  metals,  that  is, 
those  which  form  the  alkali  in  an  alloy,  have  a  softening  influ- 
ence ;  and  those  which  form  the  acid,  cause  hardness.  Brittle- 
nesa  is  determined  by  the  relative  degree  of  fusibihty  of  the 
alloys.  All  the  compounds  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  not  so 
brittle  as  those  of  the  acids.  StiU,  an  aUoy  of  alumiaum  is 
stronger  than  that  of  potassium  or  calcium;  and  an  alloy  of 
chromium  or  titanium  far  stronger  than  a  combination  of  arsenic 
or  selenium ;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  refractory  character  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak 
of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  some  rare  metals ; 
these  substances  may,  and  must  be,  classed  with  the  metals ;  we 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.  The  combinations  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  &o.,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  alloys ;  and  in  car- 
bon we  recognize  the  strong  character  of  an  extremely  refractory 
metal,  more  determined  in  its  nature  than  other  metals.  "We  re- 
cognize in  the. diamond  a  metal  condensed  in  the  smallest  space. 
Carbon  require,  besides  heat,  a  strong  pre^ure  to  agglutinate, 
which  is  shown  distmctly  in  its  combination  with  iron.     When, 
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under  these  circumatancca,  that  metal  is  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  iron ;  and  if  the  latter  is  sud- 
denly cooled  and  forced  to  crystallize,  there  is  no  time  for  the 
carbon  to  separate,  and  an  alloy  is  the  eonseq^uence,  which  shows 
aU  the  characters  of  other  alloys  to  a  high  degree.  We  are  jtisti- 
fied  in  assuming  that  carbon  is,  in  hardened  steel,  in  the  form  o£ 
diamond.  The  limited  affinity  of  metals  for  carbon,  and  the  re- 
fractory nature  of  the  latter,  cause  it,  when  it  is  subjected  to 
a  strong  compressive  force,  to  separate  from  the  metal  and  occupy 
the  spaces  between  ite  atoms,  which  renders  the  metal  gray  and 
soft.  "We  shall  allude  to  this  subject  again  in  subsequent  pages ; 
our  object  here  is  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  metallic  nature 
of  all  that  matter  which  combines  with  metals,  and  forms  alloys. 


CHAPTKK    IV. 

Zinc. — The  properties  of  this  metal,  when  pure,  are  character- 
istic. The  commercial  zinc  is  not  pure,  it  always  contains  foreign 
matter,  such  as  carbon,  arsenic,  lead,  cadmiimi,  iron,  and  in  fact 
all  those  substances  with  which  the  ore  has  been  in  contact,  and 
with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact  in  the  process  of  distillation 
or  smelting.  Pure  zinc  is  a  bluish-wHte  metal,  much  inclined  to 
crystallize,  and  consequently  brittle  and  of  brilliant  lustre.  It 
fuses  at  770°,  and  evaporates  at  a  heat  near  the  melting  of  cast- 
iron.  Between  a  temperature  of  200°  and  300°  it  is  quite  mallea- 
ble, and  may  be  rolled  into  sheets,  hammered,  or  drawn  into 
wire ;  below  200°,  and  at  i00°  it  is  quite  brittle.  At  these  tem- 
peratures, it  may  be  converted  into  powder  in  a  mortar.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  6'9,  that  of  the  article  of 
commerce,  6-6  to  6'8,  that  of  the  common  rolled  metal,  749. 
Ziac  decomposes  water  when  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  it  tarnishes 
in  moist  air,  but  continues  bright  in  dry  air ;  when  melted,  with 
a  supply  of  air  it  bums  with  a  vivid  white  flame,  giving  out 
dense  fames,  which  condense  in  white  flakes,  like  fine  snow  or 
wool ;  this  is  oxide  of  zinc.  By  the  form  of  these,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  metals ;  for  no  others  form  such  large  flakffl 
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of  oxide — flowers  of  zinc — as  tliis  one  in  burning.  Zino  has 
little  affinity  for'  other  metals.  Wlien  thrown  on  melted  iron,  it 
is  evaporated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  fluid  iron  is  thrown 
about ;  and  when  the  piece  of  ziac  is  large,  and  cast  into  the 
melted  iron  with  force,  an  explosion  similar  to  that  produced  by 
gunpowder  is  the  conaecLuence.  Copper,  to  which  zinc  has  the 
greatest  affinity,  cannot  retain  it  when  melted.  Pure  water  is 
not  decomposed  hy  zinc  at  common  temperatures,  but  it  decom- 
poses steam,  when  ignited ;  the  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved  by 
water,  which  contains  an  acid  or  an  alkali  in  solution. 

Oxide  of  Zinc. — The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are  the  &ulphurete, 
sUicates,  and  carbonates.  Oxide  of  zinc  only  is  used  at  present 
in  the  United  States  for  producing  zinc.  Pure  oxide  of  zinc — ■ 
flowers  of  zinc—consists  of  81  parts  of  the  metal,  and  19  parts  of 
oxygen,  which  in  the  native  oxide  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
other  matter.  The  red  oxide  of  zinc  of  New  Jersey  ia  tho  min- 
eral used  at  present ;  it  is  a  compound  of  zinc,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese. It  occurs  abundantly  at  Stirling  and  ISVankhn,  N.  J.  It 
is  of  a  dull  orange,  often  deep  red,  or  brown-red  color ;  it  is  brit- 
t\e,  infusible,  and  contains  on  an  average  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  oxide  of  zinc ;  sp.  gr.  ,54  to  5-5.  This  ore  is  used  at  present 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  zinc  paint,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 

Blende. — Sulphuret  of  zinc,  black-jack.  This  ore  consists  in 
its  pure  crystals  of  34  parts  of  zinc,  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  is 
always  found  to  be  crystallized,  of  a  high,  adamantine  lustre ; 
of  black,  brown,  red,  yeUow,  and  green  colors,  and  in  most  cases 
transparent,  or  translucent ;  it  is  brittle,  and  its  specific  gravity  4 
to  'L'2.  Its  conchoidal  fracture,  together  with  its  small  graS^ity, 
causes  it  to  float  easily  in  water.  Blende  occurs  in  crystalline 
and  m  stratified  rock,  associated  with  galena,  heavy  spar,  copper 
and  iron  pyrites,  fluor  spap,  spathic  iron,  and  other  minerals. 
This  mineral  abounds  in  the  western  lead  mines,  in  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  It  is  found  in  the  States  of  New- 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  in  fact  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Blende  is  the  principal  sub- 
stance in  the  silver  ores  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
it  occurs  in  heavy  lodes,  injections  in  talcose  slate.  It  is  not 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and  is  considered  a  trouble- 
some mineral  when  intimately  mixed  with  galena,  for  it  causes 
the  latter  to  waste  much  in  smelting.     When  galena,  which 
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contains  blende  is  criished,  but  not  too  finely,  tho  latter  may  be 
removed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  wasbing.  When  crushed  fine, 
the  galena  and  blende  are  inseparable.  It  is  a  most  tedious 
operation  to  separate  sulpbttr  from  zinc,  partictdarly  when  in 
combination  with  other  metals  which  form  a  fusible  salphuret. 

Oalamine. — ^lu  this  species  the  carbonate  and  the  silicate  of 
zinc  are  contained ;  both  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  ob- 
taining the  metal.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  4'2  to  4'3, 
of  the  latter  3-8  to  4'1.  Composition  64'8  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
S5'19  carbonic  acid ;  it  contains  often  carb.  of  iron.  This  species 
occurs  extensively  in  Missouri,  in  New  Jersey,  PerMomen  miae 
in  Peimsylvania,  and  also  in  Oonnectiout,  Its  color  is  white, 
brownish-white,  greenish,  and  similar  shades ;  it  is  translucent, 
of  a  vitreous  or  pearly  lustre,  streaked  white,  and  brittle.  Sili- 
cioua  oxide  of  zinc  occurs  with  the  carbonate  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, and  does  not  materially  differ  in  appearance  from  the  latter. 
Its  composition,  for  which  a  specimen  from  Stirling,  N.  J,  is  adopt- 
ed, is  68-06  oxide  of  zinc,  25'44  silica,  and  the  rest  6'50  iron  and 


Alloys  of  Zinc. — Zinc  has  a  faint  alTinity  for  carbon ;  the  com- 
mercial article  always  contains  it;  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
arsenic,  and  can  hardly  be  freed  from  it  by  any  means.  Potas- 
sium and  sodium  combine  readily  with  zinc ; .  and  its  effect  in 
this  combination  is  similar  to  that  of  antimony,  lead,  or  bismnth. 
Sulphur  and  selenium  do  not  readily  combine  with  zinc, 
but  tellurium  does,  with  the  development  of  intense  heat 
With  antimony  it  combines,  but  not  very  readily.  ^11  these 
combinations  are  more  or  less  brittle,  and  not  ductile.  The  alloys 
of  zinc  and  other  metals  are  more  or  less  malleable,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  ziac.  Lead  has  a  peculiar  influence  in  dimin- 
ishing the  brittleness  of  zinc ;  even  two  parts  of  zinc  and  one  of 
lead  are  not  brittle.  Tin  and  zinc  is  hard,  but  forms  a  very 
compact  metal.  Bismuth  and  zinc  do  not  combine ;  but  when  a 
little  antimony  or  arsenic  is  present,  a  union  may  be  effected ; 
the  componnd  is  similar  to  that  of  lead.  The  precious  metals 
do  not  easily  combine  with  zinc.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  with 
which  it  combines,  when  the  nrass  of  either  is  very  large ;  a  httle 
iron  combines  easily  with  zinc ;  the  commercial  article  always 
contains  it.  Iron  may  be  superficially  coated  with  zinc,  but  at  a 
red  heat  it  entirely  evaporates.  Zinc  containing  iron  is  more 
subject  to  oxidation  than  pure  zinc ;  iron  appears  to  predispose 
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it  for  oxidation.     Of  its,  compositions  "with  copper,  and  also  of 
otlier. metals,  we  shall  speak  again. 

Use  o/ZJ/nc—lts  use  is  chiefly  for  alloys  with  copper,  and  for 
scientific  purposes.  Its  excessive  sensitiveness  for  acids  and 
alkalies  excludes  it  from  domestic  uteasila.  In  sheets,  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  covering  roofs,  or  for  covering  wooden  floors 
in  houses  which  are  much  frequented.  When  rolled  at  the 
proper  temperature,  ahout  300°,  and  gently  cooled,  the  sheets 
retain  their  malleability ;  but  if  this  apparent  malleable  metal  is 
melted  and  cooled,  it  assumes  its  brittle  nature  again.  "When  the 
sheets  are  warmed,  they  are  less  subject  to  fracture  than  when 
cold.  Zinc  is  used  to  protect  iron  against  oxidation,  which  it 
does  effectually  when  both  metals  touch  eich  other,  or  are  m 
metallic  contact.  The  iron  for  this  purpose  la  cleints..  on  its 
surface  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  silphunc  ind  muiiatib 
acids,  which  is  diluted  and  warm ;  it  is  immersed  m  this  fluid 
and  when  clean,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  struck  by  a  hammer  to  remove 
the  adhering  scales,  scrubbed  with  sand  or  emory,  and  then 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of  equal  parts  of  chloride 
of  zinc  and  sal-ammonia.  !EVom  this  theiron  is  transferred  to  a 
metallic  bath,  of  melted  zinc  and  mercury,  1292  parts  of  the  first  - 
to  202  parts  of  the  latter.  To  one  ton  weight  of  this  mixture^ 
one  pound  of  sodium  is  added.  The  iron  is  suffered  to  remain 
in  this  hot  bath  until  it  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  melted 
metals,  when  it  is  found  to  be  coated  with  zinc.  The  feeble  af- 
finity of  these  two  metals  is  so  much  increased  by  this  peculiar 
treatment,  that  thin  sheets  of  iron,  or  iron  wire,  are  soon  entirely 
dissolved  in  the  metal  bath.  In  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  solu- 
tion of  iron,  the  zinc  is  partially  saturated  with  that  metal  before 
the  plates  are  knmersed.  A  sheet  of  iron,  ^  of  an  inch  thick, 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  few  seconds  when  hot.  Zinc  combines 
readily  with  bronze,  and  forms  a  hard,  close  metal,  which  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  pans  to  run  shafts  in,  or  for  similar  purposes. 
Zinc  is  used  for  door-plates  and  knobs,  after  being  covered  by  a 
galvanic  process  with  a  strong  plating  of  silver, 

MamtfoGture  of  Zinc. — No  zinc  -  ia,  as  yet,  smelted  in  this 
country ;  the  low  price  of  the  European  article  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  use  our  rich  deposits  of  this  ore.  For  these  reasons, 
we  are  compelled  to  describe  the  European  operation,  and  shall 
do  so  with  reference  to  the  labor  required  to  obtain  the  metal. 
Ah.  zinc  ores,  except  the  red  oxide,  must  be  roasted  before  they 
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are  fit  for  reduction.  This  is  done  in  large  reverberatory  fbr- 
naces,  similar  to  those  in  which  copper,  tin,  or  lead  ores  are 
roasted  or  smelted.  The  hearth  of  such  a  furnace  is  ahout  10 
feet  loug,  and  8  feet  wide ;  and  the  ore,  coarsely  hmised,  is  spread 
in  a  uniform  layer  about  6  inches  thick  over  the  hearth.  The 
heat  is  to  be  moderate,  or  the  volatile  zinc  evaporates.  IVom 
four  to  five  hours'  roasting,  with  constant  stirring,  are  required, 
to  evaporate  water  and  earhonie  acid,  after  which  the  toasted  ore 
is  removed  from  the  furnace  to  be  mixed  with  culm,  small  coke,' 
or  small  charcoal,  as  the  case  may  be.  Alsout  30  to  36  per  cent, 
in  weight  is  lost  in  this  operation,  and  the  bulk  is  diminished  in 
ratio.  In  order  to  save  this  labor,  the  ore  is  not  roasted  in  some 
parts  of  England,  but  well  picked  by  hand,  broken  into  pieces  of 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  and  mixed  with  an  eq^nal  volume  of 
small  stone-coal.  Not  much  is  gained  by  omitting  to  roast  the 
ore ;  it  is  in  this  case  more  hulkjf,  the  retorts  take  less  of  it,  and 
do  not  last  so  long  as  when  used  for  roasted  ore. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  England  and  Switzerland,  blende  is 
roasted  and  converted  into  metal.  This  ore,  after  being  crushed 
in  a  stamping-mill  and  washed,  is  brought  into  the  roasting-fiir- 
nace,  which  is  of  a  similar  form  with  those  above-mentioned.  Of 
this  ore  less  can  be  roasted  at  once,  A  charge  consists  of  about 
a  ton  of  clean  ore ;  it  is  put  in  a  layer  of  only  3^  to  five  inches 
in  thickness  on  the  hearth-bottom.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
gentle  heat,  a  post  of  ore  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  hard 
work  in  stirring  it  with  iron  rakes ;  after  which,  some  sulphur 
will  still  remain. 

Calamine  loses  about  35  per  cent,  by  calcination,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  metal  is  obtained  flx)m  the  roasted  ore.  A  ton  of  clean 
calamine  requires  five  hours  of  roasting ;  it  consumes  half  a  ton 
of  coal  to  a  ton  of  ore,  and  requires  the  incessant  work  of  three 
hands  during  this  time.  Blende  requires  twice  that  amount  of 
coal  and  work  to  roast  it.  In  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  a 
ton  of  blende  is  worth  about  half  as  much  as  a  ton  of  calamine 
to  the  smelter, 

Silesian  Process. — A  large  deposit  of  zinc  minerals  exists  in 
that  province  of  Germany  which  is  called  Silesia, — labor  there  is 
very  cheap,  and  consequently,  the  metal  is  produced  so  cheaply, 
that  most  zinc  smelt-woriis  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  out  of 
blast.  In  fig.  205  a  vertical  section  of  the  Silesian  reverberatory 
g  furnace  is  represented ;  iu  which  A  shows  the  hopper  for 
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chargmg  the  raw  ore ;  B  B  the  apertures  through  which  the  stir- 
ring is  done,  and  C,  the  furnace  or  fire-place.  In  fig.  206,  the  plan 
of  the  hearth,  grate,  and  a  section  of  the  chimney  is  shown.   About 


H  tons  of  calamine  are  charged  upon  the  hearth,  which  is  10  by 
8  feet.    It  recLuires  5  hoiirs'  work  to  finish  a  heat,  and  25  per  cent. 


of  fuel  to  the  ore  are  consumed.     The  opTation  demands  no  par- 
ticular care,  nor  skill. 

The  ore  when  removed  from  this  furnace,  and  cold,  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume,  about  |  weight  of  culm, — ^bitummous  eoal- 
slack — and  this  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  previously  heated 
muflea,  which  ought  to  be  red-hot.  The  ore  must  be  of  course 
dry,  or  warm,  to  prevent  a  cracking  of  the  muffles.  From  56  to 
60  pounds  of  roasted  ore  form  a  charge  for  a  mufiie.  The  muffles 
are  flattened  cylinders,  made  of  good  fire-clay,  which  ia  generally 
ground  with  fragments  of  baked  clay,  old  fire-brick,  or  old  muf- 
fles,- These  cylinders,  which  are  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and 
6  inches  in  diameter,  are  moulded  over  a  pattern,  and  must  ba 
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clried  very  slowly ;  they  are  then  baked.  This  operation  requires 
almost  a  week  to  complete  it;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  crack- 
ing in  cooling',  the  hot  retorts  are  conveyed  from  the  bake-ovea 
to  a  reverberatoy,  and  directly 
charged  with  the  ore.  Fi\e  of 
these  retorts  are  deposited  in  one 
reverberatory  furnace  for  distilla 
tion.  The  plan  of  a  furnace  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  fig.  207,  The 
grate  is  long  so  as  to  distribute  the  | 
heat  uniformly  over  the  retoitt,, 
which  are  inserted  through  the 
opening  B.  These  furnaces  are 
generally  double,  with  five  retoits 
on  each  side  of  the  fire.  A  high 
fire-bridge  throws  the  heat  against 
the  roof,  as  shown  in  fig.  208  At 
one  end  the  mufSes  are  dospd  by 
a  convex  bottom,  and  at  the  other 
or  front  en(3,  by  an  earthen  plate 
or  lid.  The  lid  is  provided  with 
two  openings,  one  near  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and  the  other 
near  the  top ;  through  the  first  the  cihinsttd  ore  is  disehirged 
and  also  fresh  ore  charged ;  and  through  the  latter  the  neck  of 
the  receiver  is  inserted.     While  the  retort  is  in  operation  the 


lower  opening  is  closed  by  a  chy  sUb  The  receivers  are  stone- 
ware bottles,  connected  with  the  letort  by  cuived  necks.  The 
lumaoe  has  no  chimney,  smoke  and  gas  escape  from  B,  which  is 
walled  up,  loosely,  by  buJiB  for  this  purpose.  These  furnaces 
are  provided  with  iron  binders,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  them  by 
expansion  and  contraction. 

The  operation  is  conducted  very  slowly,  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
in  order  to  protect  the  retorts.  One  day  is  required  for  fixing  a 
charge.     In  tbis' manipulation,  1  ton  of  metal  consumes  iirom  6  to 
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8  tons  of  coal,  and  a  new  retort  will  last  for  tlie  distillation  of  1^ 
tons  of  metal. 

IAege';PrOctss. — This  shows  an  apparatus  somewhat  more  con- 
venient for  distillation  than  the  above.  In  fig.  209,  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  furnace  with  its  retorts  is  represented.  The  retorts 
AAA,  are  supported  at  one  end  by  brackets  of  fire-brick.  They 
are  3  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  5  inches  ia  diameter,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  charge  of  40  pounds  of  ore.  The  thickness  of  the  clay 
in  these  pipes  is  |  of  an  inch.  In  one  furnace  there  are  22  re- 
torts; they  are  placed  at  a  couple  of  inches  apart  from  each  other, 


to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  furcace  B.  The 
oven  is  in  the  interior  3  feet  by  4,  and  9  feet  high ;  including  the 
chimney  it  ia  20  feet  high.  The  back  wall  must  be  very  strong, 
because  it  must  support  the  stack.  Over  the  retorts  there  is  an 
arch,  provided  with  some  10  or  12  small  flues  to  distribute  the 
fire  uniformly.  Fig.  210  shows  a  front  view  of  the  oven,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  retorts  and  the  fire-place.  The  lower  re- 
torts rest  directly  upon  the  fire-arch,  and  receive  the  heat  through 
a  series  of  flues  ;  the  fire  plays  thus  between  and  aroTind  all  the 
tubes,  and  escapes  at  the  chimney.  An  opening,  with  a  door 
above  the  retorts  in  front  of  the  oven,  regulates  the  draft,  by  ad- 
mitting more  or  less  &^h  air  into  the  stack.  The  fivant  ends  of 
the  retorte  which  rest  on  iron  bars,  are  closed  by  lids  into  which 
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cast-iron  or  sheet-iron  receivers  are  fitted.  These  are  conical 
pipes,  of  1  or  1^  inch  in  width  in  the  clear,  and  about  18  inches 
long,  to  which  frequently  an  addition  is  made,  according  to  the 
working  of  the  retorts.  The  metal  which  condenses  in  these 
gently  sloping  pipes  is  raked  out  every  two  hours  to  prevent  their 
being  choked  up ;  a  blue  flame  iaauea  constantly  from  the  mouth 
of  these  pipes.  Twelve  hours  are  required  to  work  off  one  charge, 
after  which  the  retorts  'are  cleared  out  and  recharged.  These 
ovens  cause  less  labor  than  the  Silesian  frnnaces,  and  are  economi- 
cal in  the  use  of  fuel. 

lEnglish  Process. — The  original  mode  of  distilhng  zine  in  Eng- 
land was  recommended  by  Watt.  The  misture  of  ore  and  coal 
is  charged  into  large  crucibles,  which  are  provided  with  a  tube  in 
their  bottom,  through  which  the  liquefied  or  vaporous  zine  is  con- 
ducted into  a  cold  receiver.     In  fig.  211  a  vertical  section  of  an 


L  frimace  is  reprtsi  ittd  'I'ln  firj.ici  i 
round,  sometimes  squ  we,  u  d  -ir  nl  i-  ii  1  n  n  to  a  glass  oven; 
six  or  eight  crucibles,  A  A,  ^^  ,i^^^i^s.d  ^^  ^.^c  furnace.  The 
platform,  or  hearth  of  brick,  is  arehed  over  with  a  cupola  of  fire- 
brick, which  is  provided  with  several  flues,  conducting  the  waste 
heat  into  a  conical  chimney,  by  which  means  the  draiight  is  re- 
gulated. In  the  rough  wall  of  the  oven  there  are  as  many  large 
doors  as  pots  in  the  interior,  through  which  the  pots  are  set ;  and 
through  which  they  are  removed  when  defective.  Those  which 
are  made  of  fire-clay,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  afrer  being 
previously  heated  in  a  separate  fiirnace  to  ignition,  they  are  put 
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in  by  means  of  machinery,  similar  to  that  used  for  glass  pota.  B 
is  tlie  fire-place,  and  below  it  is  tlie  ash-pit.  The  pots  are  pro- 
vided with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  which  is  closed  by 
a  wooden  ping,  preyioasly  to  being  charged  with  ore  and  coal. 
The  wood  in  charring  forms  a  plug  of  charcoal,  which,  pre- 
vents the  ore  from  falling  throngh,  bnt  admits  of  the  passage 
of  the  metallic  vapors.  Below  the  pote  there  is  a  large  vault, 
to  admit  of  access  to  them.  An  iron  pipe  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  a  pot  conducts  the  metal  into  a  receiver,  0  0,  filled  with 
water.  The  pots  arc  charged  from  ahove,  through  an  aperture 
in  the  lid,  by  means  of  an  iron  tube  reaching  through  the  arch. 
The  hole  m  the  lid  is  stopped  when  a  blue  fiame  issues  from  it. 
The  tubes  below  are  occaaionally  cleaned  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron  rod,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  filled  with  metal.  The 
residue  of  ore  and  coal,  after  all  the  metal  is  exhausted,  is  dis- 
charged through  the  bottom.  A  good  pot  lasts  from  3  to  4  months, 
and  one  charge  takes  from  2  to  3  days'  time  for  exhaustion.  An 
oven  produces  aboiit  1  ton  of  metal  each  week,  and  consumes  for 
that,  from  11  to  12  tons  of  coal. 

One  smelter  and  two  laborers  conduct  the  operation;  they 
make  their  own  crucibles,  and  work  alternately  day  and  night. 
The  expenses  thus  incurred  for  making  one  ton  of  metal,  may  be 
easily  calculated.  Pure  calamine  is  generally  expensive,  and  as 
one  ton  of  metal  requires  on  an  average  three  tons  of  pure  roasted 
ore,  the  coat  of  the  crude  metal  may  be  estimated  by  these 
data. 

The  theory  of  the  smelting  process  of  zinc  is  very  simple.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  carbon,  is  reduced  to  metal  on  being 
ignited ;  and  the  metal  being  volatile,  passes  in  the  form  of  vapor 
to  the  TeceiveT,  and  condenses.  The  retorts  or  pots  must  be  air- 
tight, so  that  no  metal  may  escape  with  the  flame.  The  coal  used 
for  mixing  with  the  ore  must  be  soft  charcoal,  or  which  is  better 
still,  bituminous  coal  in  small  pieces.  Pittsburg  coal  would  be 
best  for  this  operation. 

Refining. — The  metal  obtained  in  either  of  the  above  processes 
is  crude;  it  is  impure,  mixed  with  other  metals,  and  oxides  of 
other  metals.  This  crude  metal  is  re-melted  in  large  iron  pots, 
lined  in  the  interior  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  ainc- 
with  iron.  In  fig.  212  a  furnace  and  an  iron  smelting-pot  are  re- 
presented ;  three  or  more  pots  are  generally  filled  for  one  fire. 
The  cut  annexed  requires  no  particular  description.     The  heat 
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e  evaporated,  while 


applied  should  be  very  moderate,  and  the  metal  is  cooled  by  suc- 
cessive additions  of  cold  metal  to  it.  The  lowest  heat,  and  pre- 
viously ^varmed  moulds  are  required  to  make  soft  metal.  In  thia 
operation,  arsenic  and  other  volatile  metals  a 
oxides,  as  those  of  iron,  rise  to  the  surface 
and  may  be  removed.  The  purified  metil  is 
east  into  moulds  by  means  of  hot  iron  lidles, 
coated  with  clay  or  loam, 

Bemarks. — ^All  the  zinc  of  eommeice  con 
tains  iron,  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  tm    and 
frequently  arsenic,  carbon,  and  sulph-or    The 
greater  the  impurity,  the  moie  ripid  is  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  either  by  itmofphenc 
influences,  or  by  acids  or  alkalies  The  Chinese     .41 
metal  is  the  poorest  article ;  German  zinc  is 
hard;  and,  generally  speaking    the  Belgian     . 
zinc  may  be  considered  the  best     English     ^-^ 
zinc  is  not  in  market.      American  zme  of 
prime  quality  has  been  exhibited  but  we  ore 
not  aware  that  any  considerable  quantity  of  ' 
it  has  been  manufactured. 

In  distilling  zinc,  two  distinct  qualities  are  generally  produced, 
which  are  kept  separate.  In  the  Liege  apparatus,  two  condensing 
pipes  are  applied.  The  one  nearest  the  retort  is  cast-iron,  and  in 
this  the  better  quality  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  grains.  To 
this  pipe  a  prolongation  of  gheeMron  is  added  and  closely  fitted ; 
in  it  a  metal  of  gray  color  condenses,  which  is  more  impure 
than  the  first,  aud  separates  from  the  pipe  on  striking  it. '  The 
metal  from  the  sheet-iron  pipes  is  re-distilled  in  the  retorts,  but 
without  the  addition  of  coal ;  it  is  always  an  impure  metal,  even 
after  the  second  distillation.  It  contains  most  of  the  impurities 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  refractory 
metals  are  carried  farther  with  the  vapors,  than  the  pure  volatile 
zinc  itself.  The  csmsq  of  thia  must  be  assigned  to  the  influence 
of  arsenic,  sulphur,  carbon,  chlorine,  and  similar  substances.  Im- 
pure zinc,  adulterated  with  a  little  lead  and  iron,  is  at  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  more  fiuid  than  at  a  higher  heat ;  it  shows  the 
same  phenomenon  as  sulphur. 

There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  roasting  calamine,  but  it  ia 
found  more  economical  to  calcine  it  before  it  is  ground.  The 
roasted  ore  is  more  easily  crushed,  and  grinds  finer.     The  latter 
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Operation  is  performed  in  a  Chilian  mill  represented  in  fig.  174, 
and  often  ground  as  flue  as  flour.  The  calcined  ore  ocoupiea  less 
space  than  that  which  is  crude,  and  works  faster.  It  ia  tedious 
and  expensive  to  remove  the  sulphur  from  blende,  and  various 
means  have  been  advised  and  tried  for  the  purpose,  of  which,  the 
cheapest  is  to  expose  the  ore  in  large  lumps  to  the  lieat  of  a  roast- 
oven,  similar  in  form  to  a  lime-Hln.  Little  fuel  is  required  in 
this  operation,  because  the  sulphur  chiefly  furnishes  it ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  ore  and  fuel  should  be  in  lumps,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  air.  Coke  in  lumps,  or  rather,  anthracite 
coal  is  here  the  best  fuel.  In  this  operation  only  little  labor  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  it  stould  happen  that  all  the  ore  is  not  perfectly 
oxidized,  the  light  oxide  of  zinc  is  easily  separated  from  the  sul- 
phuret,  and  the  latter  may  be  returned  to  the  kiln. 

Residiie  of  ike  Distilh-tion. — When  the  metal  has  so  far  been 
extracted  irom  the  ore  as  the  fcagile  nature  of  the  retorts  will  ad- 
mit, there  remains  a.  mass  composed  of  various  metallic  oxides, 
silver,  and  carbon.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  a 
little  altered  from  the  ore  by  heat,  and  contains  zinc  metal,  and 
zinc  oxide,  iron  and  iron  oxide,  silicate  of  zinc,  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  manganese,  carbon,  and  day,  in  various  proportions. 
These  substances  are  of  little  value,  and  are  thrown  alvay. 

When  ores  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  are 
smelted  in  blast  furnaces,  and  they  contain  zino,  the  latter  is  de- 
posited near  the  top  of  the  furnace  as  a  rich  pure  oxide,  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  concretion,  which  in  some  instances  accumulates 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  the  passage.  These  concretions 
generally  contain,  besides  the  oxide  of  zinc,  all  those  metals  which 
axe  present  in  the  ore,  but  generally  in  small  quantities. 

Boiling  of  Zinc. — This  metal  is  extensively  used  in  the  form 
of  sheets,  and  as  these  must  be  ductile,  some  caution  is  required 
in  their  manufacture.  The  metal  to  be  rolled  is  cast  in  plates  of 
one  inch  in  thickness,  in  atone  moulds.  The  plates  are  heated  to 
a  temperature  between  230°  and  300°  before  they  are  put  between 
the  rollers.  The  rollers, — which  are  of  a  similar  form  to  those 
by  which  iron  is  rolled— are  also  heated ;  and  zinc  and  rollers  are 
greased  with  oil  or  fat.  A  small  per  cent,  of  lead  added  to  the 
zinc,  causes  the  sheets  to  be  more  malleable.  When  the  sheets 
are  reduced  to  No.  9  or  10  of  the  wire  gauge,  two,  three,  or  four 
sheets  are  packed  and  pushed  together  through  the  rollers.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  heat  of  the  sheets  should  not  change,  and 
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when  finished,  they  are  cooled,  slowly  in  a  tempering  oven.  The 
production  of  zino  in  Europe  may  amonnt  to  20,000  tons, 

Gadmivm. — This  metal,  as  well  as  zinc,  does  not  occur  native ; 
and  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  if  an  ore  of  cadmium  exists.  Cadmium 
is  always  found  accompanying  the  ores  of  zinc,  some  specimens  o£ 
which  contain  irom  2  to  12  per  cent,  of  this  metal.  Blende  always 
contains  more  cadmium  than  calamine ;  an  ore  of  it,  at  Shelburne, 
N.  H.,  furnished  S'l  per  cent,  Aa  blende  is  a  very  common  ore 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  ingredient  of  it. 

Cadmium  is  a  beautiful  metal ;  it  has  the  color  and  lustre  of 
tin,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  soft,  malleable,  and 
soils  tho  fingers  or  paper  like  lead ;  it  is  harder  and  stronger  than 
tin,  and  produces  the  tin-cry  like  that  metal.  Cadmium  is  very 
ductile  ;  it  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  or  hammered  into  foil  like 
copper  ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  8'6.  It  is  very  fusible,  like  zinc,  but  moro 
volatile — in  fact,  it  volatilizes  at  a  heat  at  which  mercury  evapo- 
rates. Air  does  not  alter  it,  but  when  heated  it  oxidizes  and 
bums  with  a  brown  smoke. 

Alloys. — Cadmium  is  very  soft  and  malleable,  and  still  all  its 
alloys  are  brittle.  Its  combinations  are  not  distinguished  for 
fluidity.  At  those  heats  at  which  the  ■  alloys  melt,  cadmium 
evaporates.  It  has  great  affinity  for  mercury,  and  crystaUizea 
with  it.  The  combinations  of  platina,  copper,  and  other  metals 
with  cadmium,  are  brittle  and  hard.  The  cause  of  these  hard 
alloys  from  a  metal  which  is  in  itself  soft,  must  be  found  in  its 
volatile  nature  and  want  of  affinity.  When  it  is  melted  with  any 
other  metal,  there  is  a  tendency  on  its  part  to  evaporate.  The 
slight  affinity  of  cadmium  for  other  metals,  and  its  volatility, 
cause  a  separation  of  its  atoms  from  those  of  the  other  metal, 
and  no  intimate  union  can  be  formed.  If,  therefore,  the  alloy 
cools,  there  are  spaces  between  the  crystals  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  expanded  atoms  of  cadmium,  and  in  cooKng, 
these  are  not  filled  again,  this  causes  brittleness.  "We  should  not 
have  alluded  to  these  alloys  of  cadmium,  if  it  had  not  affiarded 
an  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  alloys.  We  see  here 
that  affinity  and  permanence  are  essential  conditions  in  the 
formation  of  strong  alloys. 

Uses  of  Oadmivm. — ^But  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  metal, 
chiefly  because  it  is  not  found  in  so  laxge  quantities  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scala  Its  combinations 
30 
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with  oxygen,  sulplmr,  or  acids,  have  been  employed  in  -the  aria 
to  some  extent. 

Manufmture. — Since  no  particnlat  ore  of  cadmium  is  known, 
the  metal  is  obtained  &om  zinc  ores,  zino  metal,  or  from  the 
vapors  which  escape  iirst  in  distilling  zinc.  The  brown  vapora 
which  are  observed  issuing  from  a  fresh  charge  of  zinc  ore,  or 
Kinc  ore  when  exposed  to  roasting  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  are 
chiefly  cadmium.  These  condensed  vapora  contain  frequently 
&om  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  IVom  such  substances 
cadmium  is  extracted  by  acids  and  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  treated  as  zinc  ore.  In  distilling  zino  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan,  cadmium  may  be  gathered  in  the  condenser  before  any 
zinc  appears. 


CHAPTER    V.    . 

'es. — This  metal  is  not  easily  produced 
by  itself;  it  is  extremely  refractory,  and  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen.  It  may  be  produced  by  mixing  one  of  its  ox- 
ides with  lampblack  and  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  the  strongest 
heat  in  a  coal-lined  crucible.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not 
pure,  it  contains  carbon.  Manganese  metal  is  Boil  and  brittle ; 
its  sp.  gr.  is  7  or  8 ;  it  is  very  oxidizable,  but  slowly  in  cold, 
although  rapidly  in  warm  water,  or  acid  water.  It  resembles 
iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  very  much,  and  combines  with  these 
easily ;  which  may  be  caused  not  so  much  by  affinity  as  a  simi- 
larity in  properties— particularly  in  their  relation  to  heat,  and 
melting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  very  much  the  alka- 
hne  metals ;  and  in  respect  to  forming  slag,  the  most  important 
ofBcQ  it  performs  for  the  metallurgist,  it  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  alkalies.     It  does  not  occur  native. 

Oes. — There  is  but  one  ore  of  manganese  which  is  of  practical 
TB6 ;  and  that  is  the  binoxide,  or  hyperoxide,  black-manganese. 
This  is  a  black-brown,  shining  substance — amorphous — -and  con- 
tains, when  pure,  63'6  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  most  valuable 
kind  of  this  mineral  is  the  crystallized  variety,  called  gray  man- 
ganese— ^pyrolusite.  These  ores  are  generally  adultetated  with 
iron,  alumina  and  quartz,  and  contain  water:  sp.  gr.  4-8  to  4'88. 
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Manganese,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  occurs  in  the  United  £ 
particularly  in  Yerniont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Con 
necticut,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Mi^ouri,  Arkansas,  and  others.  There  are  other  native  com- 
pounds of  manganese,  but  these  are  of  little  practical  application. 

Alloys. — The  only  use  made  of  manganese  is  in  an  alloy  with 
other  metals,  particularly  iron ;  and  as  it  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for 
that  metal,  wc  observe  it  in  most  iron  ores,  and  consequently  in 
crude  iron.  It  combines  readily  with  phosphorus,  carbon,  or  sili- 
con, and  forms  with  the  latter  substance  an  alloy  which  resists  the 
attacks  of  nitro-chlorohydric  acid— aqua  fortis— successMly.  We 
may  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  relation  which  the  elements 
of  an  alloy  bear  to  oxygen,  which  causes  it  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  acids,  but  the  compactness  of  the  metal.  Manganese  ia  as 
oxidizable  almost  as  pota^ium,  and  siBcon  is  easily  attacked  by 
oxygen,  A  compound  of  the  two  is  as  durable  as  gold,  and  is 
not  touched  by  the  strongest  acids.  "We  have  spoken  of  this 
property  of  alloys  before,  and  merely  allude  to  it  here  as  the  op- 
portunity occurs.  Manganese  melts  with  all  other  metals,  and 
causes  hardness.  It  imparts  to  iron  whiteness,  and  causes  it  to 
become  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in 
good  steel,  not  often  in  wrought-iron,  A  little  iron  in  manga- 
nese improves  its  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  oxygen,  and  causes 
it  to  be  magnetic.  We  do  not  know  if  it  may  be  combined  with 
zinc,  antimony,  or  lead;  but  suppose  so,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed under  proper  conditions. 

Manganese  is  very  refractory,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen ;  its  protoxide  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  bases  in 
alicates  with  which  we  are  acquainted — ^in  fact,  it  cannot  be  re- 
duced in  the  presence  of  silex.  As  the  formation  of  slags  is  all- 
important  in  metallurgy,  manganese  becomes— if  not  as  a  metal, 
as  an  oxide — one  of  the  most  useful  substances  in  smelting  opera- 
tions. In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  shall  And  many  opportu- 
nities of  alluding  to  it  again. 

Iron. — There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  iron;  one  ia  a  fibrous 
metal,  or  wrought  iron ;  and  the  other,  a  granulated  or  crystal- 
lized, metal,  cast-iron  or  steel.  These  varieties  of  iron  are  sub- 
divided, as  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  AH  iron  of  commerce  is 
impure ;  in  fact,  a  pure  article  would  not  serve  the  uses  to  which 
iron  ia  commonly  apphed.  Pure  iron  is  silver-white,  of  a  very 
agreeable,  mUd,  and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  lustre,  and  of  a 
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fibrous  fracture.  It  assumes  a  high  polish,  particularly  when 
rubbed  with  a  hard,  well-polished  substance.  Iron  is  easily  tar- 
nislied;  it  has  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  acids  dissolve  it 
rapidly.  Alkalies,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be,  protect  it 
remarkably  well  against  corrosion ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  7'78.  It  is  the 
most  tenacious  of  the  metals,  very  soft  when  pure ;  but  becomes 
extremely  hard  when  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  any  sub- 
stance which  com.bines  chemically  with  it.  It  is  singularly 
affected  by  magnetic  currents ;  no  other  metal  is  more  sensitive 
to  that  force  than  iron.  Its  susceptibility  for  oxygen,  or  it  may 
be  another  cause,  imparts  a  disagreeable  taste  to  pure  iron,  when 
touched  to  the  tongue.  It  also  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
strongly  rubbed.  Iron  baa  so  great  an  affinity  for  other  matter, 
that  its  existence  in  a  pure  condition  is  very  doulDtfiil ;  at  least 
that  presented  by  chemists,  and  obtained  by  them  from  wire- 
scraps,  filings,  hammer-scales,  or  similar  means,  cannot  be  pure. 
The  only  means  of  obtaining  pure  iron,  is  to  redueo  pure  oxide 
of  iron  in  a  glass  tube  by  means  of  hydrogen ;  but  the  iron  thus 
obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  oxidizes  when  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  air.  When  the  heat  in  this  operation  is 
raised  to  redness  on  the  oxide,  before  hydrogen  is  applied,  the 
metal  agglutinates  into  a  gray  porous  mass,  which  is  not  much 
afieeted  by  cold  atmospheric  air.  Another  method  of  obtaining 
pure  iron  is  by  the  galvano-plastic  process.  All  experiments 
which  have  been  made  to  obtain  it,  are  indicative  of  its  being  in- 
fusible when  freed  from  foreign  matter ;  the  degree  of  heat  at 
which  it  is  fused,  increases  with  its  degree  of  purity.  In  practice 
we  have  impure  iron  exclusively,  and  all  our  investigations  are 
confined  to  alloys  of  iron ;  and  as  this  metal  is  extremely  sehsi- 
tive  to  other  substances,  and  as  the  kind  of  matter  and  the  form 
in  which  it  is  present  in  iron,  are  conditions  of  its  quality — and  as 
further,  this  metal  is  the  most  important  in  our  investigations,  we 
shall  enter  somewhat  into  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Ores. — Iron  ores  are  profusely  scattered  over  the  globe ;  and 
our  own  country  has  been  abundantly  supplied.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  metal  exerts  a  peculiaily  powerful  infiuenco  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race,  the  United  States  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Providence  for  His  bountiful  supply  of  it. 

Native  Iron. — Iron  occurs  in  a  native  state.  It  is  stated  that 
a  lamina  of  it  was  found  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  attached  to  a  mass  of 
mica-slate  rock.     It  has  been  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
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But,  although  this  may  be  as  recorded,  the  nalive  iron  is  so  small 
in  quantity  as  to  he  of  no  practical  use.  Native  iron  is  also  found 
in  meteoric  stones,  which  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  nickel ;  but 
these  substances  are  of  no  interest  to  us.  Iron  combined  with 
oxygen,  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  other  substances,  is  the 
form  which  arrests  our  attention. 

So  great  is  the  afiinity  of  iron  for  other  substances,  that  its 
ores  seldom  occur  in  a  pure  condition ;  and  as  the  foreign  matters 
form  the  quahty  of  the  metal  smelted  from  the  ores,  it  is  evident 
that  each  peculiarity  of  the  ore  is  imparted  to  the  iron  manufac- 
tured from  it  Those  minerals  which  contain  at  least  20  per  cent, 
of  jnetal,  are  considered  ores ;  if  they  contain  less,  they  are  de- 
nominated fluxes.  The  richest  and  purest  ores,  are  found  in  the 
primitive  rocks.  But  as  some  ores,  of  more  recent  origin,  form  a 
metal  peculiarly  qualified  for  certain  purposes,  they  are  not  less 
valuable  than  the  former.  Those  minerals  which  constitute  nse- 
fiil  iron  ores,  we  shall  here  proceed  to  notice. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  ;  loadstone,  or,  in  simpk  terms,  magnetic  ore. — 
This  occurs  crystallized,  and  also  granular,  earthy,  and  compact. 
Ita  sp.  gr.  is  5'09.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  metallic  lustre,  opaque, 
hard,  brittle,  and  forms  always  a  black  powder,  when  rubbed  or 
pulverized.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  fusible  in  a 
very  strong  heat.  When  pure,  it  contains  from  69  to  71'6  per 
cent,  of  metal.  Some  of  these  ores  are  hydrates,  and  contain  7 
per  cent,  of  vratcr ;  and  in  this  case,  the  metallic  contents  are 
diminished  in  ratio.  Very  esteBsive  beds  and  veins  of  it  are 
found  in  the  counties  of  "Warren,  Essex,  and  Clinton,  in  the  State 
of  New- York.  Imbedded  in  granite,  syenite,  and  syenitic  rocks, 
it  occurs  in  Orange,  Putnam,  Saratoga,  Herkimer,  and  other 
counties  in  New- York ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
we  may  add,  in  most  States  of  the  Union.  No  kind  of  ore  is  more 
generally  diffused  in  the  United  States,  either  in  larger  quantities 
or  better  quality.  The  Swedish  iron,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
its  good  quahties,  is  chiefly  manufactured  from  magnetic  ore. 

The  purest  kinds  of  this  ore  furnish,  by  good  management  of 
the  furnace,  about  70  per  cent,  of  crude  iron ;  on  an  average  we 
may  calculate  on  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  metal  A  specimen  of  this 
ore  from  Lake  Champlain,  furnished  by  analysis, 
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Protoxide  of  iron  ...  .  17'9 
Peroxide  "  "  ...  .  81-8 
Almnina  and  Silica 0-3 

and  a  specimen  from  South  Carolina  69'5,  protoxide  and  perox 
ide,  1'5  alumina,  20'0  silica.     The  first  variety  may  be  g 
a  very  pure,  and  the  latter  an  impure,  ore  of  it. 

To  this  clasa  of  iron  ores  we  may  also  range  those  i 
ores  which  contain  titanic  acid.  This  substance  is  frequently 
found  in  the  magnetic  ores  of  New- York,  amounting  from  1  to 
10  per  cent,  of  them,  and  in  single  specimens  even  more.  A 
specimen  of  ore  from  Lake  Champlain  furnished  in  100  parts. 

Peroxide  of  iron        ,         .                 .        .  70'00 

Protoxide "    "           .         .        ,                  ,  12-31 

Phosphoric  and  titanic  acids       .         .         .  6"19 

Silica -36 

Manganese '38 

This  ore  is  also  found  to  contain,  frequently,  iron  pyrites,  galena, 
blende^  arseniuret,  copper  pyrites,  heavy  spar,  and  other  more  or 
less  injurious  substances.     We  shall  allude  to  it  again. 

lied  oxtde  of  iron;  peroxide  of  iron ;  specular  ore;  red  hema- 
tite ;  micaceous  ore.  This  iron  ore  occurs  in  nearly  all  geologi- 
cal formations,  and  the  crystallized  variety  chiefly  in  primitive 
and  metamorphic  rock.  It  has  been  discovered,  in  late  years,  to 
exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  United  States,  and  in  immense 
masses  at  Lake  Superior,' and  in  tho- States  of  Missouri,  Maine, 
New -York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  others. 
This  ore  is  also  found  massive,  and  as  red  ochre,  combined  with 
clay,  shells,  and  other  substances,  lieddle  is  an  impure  kind  of 
it  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  ores,  by  affording  a  red 
powder  when  rubbed  upon  a  white  substance ;  but  as  some  of 
the  varieties  are  very  hard,  and  others  feel  unctuous,  like  graph- 
ite, a  hard  substance — white  porcelain — is  required  to  bring  out 
the  color.  The  crystallized  varieties  are  generally  pure  and  very- 
hard,  and  may  furnish  70  per  cent,  of  metal ;  its  Bp,  gr.  is  4'5  to 
5'3 ;  the  compact  ore  is  4'2.  The  crystals  are  of  great  lustre, 
brown,  often  black ;  the  massive  varieties  are  sometimes  earthy 
and  red,  or  brown-red.  In  thin  lamins3,  the  ore  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  color.  Some  kinds  of  it  are  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  which  may   be  caused  by  particles  of  magnetic  ore. 
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WJtli  this  kind  of  ore  are  also  classed  tlie  different  argilaceoua 
iores,  which  frequently  are  so  poor  in  metal  as  to  contain  only  5 
or  10  per  cent.,  hut  are  nevertheless  of  a  perfectly  rei3,  often 
hrown-red  color. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  ore  occur  in  the  immense  deposits 
at  Lake  Superior,  at  the  iron  mountains  in  Missouri,  and  in  Ar- 
kansas. Compact,  and  ochery-red  ore,  are  found  and  worked  in 
New-Tork,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
other  States.  All  this  kind  of  ore  furnishes  a  superior  cLuality  of 
iron,  which  is  distinguished  for  tenacity  and  softness. 

A  specimen  of  brown,  or  red-brown,  fossiliferous  iron  ore, 
wMcli  is  smelted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Wayne  county,  New- 
York,  contained, 

Peroxide  of  iron 51-50 

Carb  of  lime  (shells)  ....     24-50 

Garb,  of  magnesia 7-75 

Silica 6-00 

Alumina 7'50 

Moisture 2'75 

On  an  average,  these  ores  furnish  from  36  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Those  which  famish  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  metal  are  generally 
not  smelted.  Some  of  them,  paiheularly  those  in  the  Southern 
States,  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  the 
ore-beds  show  iron  pjntcs  below  the  water  levels.  These  ores 
also  eontain  titanic  acid,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ores ;  they  are  then  very  refractory.  Alumina  is  the  most  gen- 
eral companion  of  these  ores,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  good  quality  of  the  iron  which  they  furnish. 

Brown  hematite;  hydrated  oxide  of  iron;  brown  and  yellow 
ore ;  bog-ore ;  pipe-ore ;  prismatic  ore.  This  is  a  very  abundant 
iron  ore,  and  a  source  of  cheap  metal ;  it  forms  the  bulk  of  ore  in 
this  country.  Hematite  is  essentially  a  hydrated  peroxide,  with 
definite  quantities  of  water,  which  vary  from  9  to  13  per  cent. 
In  its  purest  form  it  contains  from  50  to  62  per  cent,  of  metal. 
The  varieties  of  this  ore  are  very  numerous ;  it  occurs  in  all 
shades  of  color,  from  black  to  a  faint  yellow.  The  brown  or 
black  fibrous  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  compact  kinds  are 
more  or  less  adulterated  with  silica  and  alumina,  generally  with 
the  first.  Eog-ore  often  contains  from  i  to  f  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus.   Yellow  ores  are  mingled'  with  clay,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
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other  substances ;  the  brown,  ore  often  contains  large  ( 

of  manganese,  from  which  no  ore  of  this  kind  is  entirely  free. 

The  powder  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  ore  is  yellow. 

All  these  ores  are  of  recent  origin.  They  are  the  resnlt  of 
the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  carbonates,  arseniurets,  and  other 
compounds  of  iron,  and  often  assume  the  forms  of  vegetable 
or  animal  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  locahties  where  this  ore 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  but  probably  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylviinia,  Still,  there  is  so  much  of  it  in 
the  Union,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  any  locality. 
Ore  of  the  best  quality  may  be  found  at  Salisbury  and  Kent, 
Connecticut,  and  at  Amenia,  New- York ;  a  specimen  from  the 
latter  plaee  yielded  peroxide  of  iron  82-90,  silica  and  alumina 
S'60,  water  13*50,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese.  .  Sp.  gr. 
3'8.  Ore  from  Maryland  yielded  86'32  peroxide  of  iron,  lO'SO 
water,  and  2'88  silica.  '  Another  from  Maine,  Aroostook  river, 
76'8  peroxide  of  iron,  10  water,  4.3  silica,  and  8"2  manganese. 
The  best  kinds  of  this  ore  from  the  coal  formations,  which  are 
generally  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  argilaeeous  car- 
bonates, contain  on  an  average  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
metal.  They  generally  are  mixed  with  a  variety  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, as  the  following  specimen'  from  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  shows: 

Peroxide  of  iron 77-00 

Oside  of  Manganese 4'50 

Alumina  "50 

Organic  matter 1'22 

"Water ■  12-00 

Silica 4-00 

Kne  beds  of  the  ore  exist  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  States ;  iii  the  two  first  the  deposits  are  often 
extensive. 

Sparry-ore,  crystallized  carbonate  of  iron.  This  is  protoxide 
of  iron  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  This  ore  most  fre- 
quently contains  also  carbonate  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  ought  to  consist  of  62'1  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  37.9  carbonic  acid,  which  is  equal  to  48-3 
parts  of  metal.  The  color  of  this  ore  is  white,  yellowish,  and 
often  of  a  reddish  hue,  or  flesh-colored.     There  are  also  fine 
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brawn  varieties,  whieli  may  "be  considered  partly  oxides;  and 
often  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  oxidized,  and  still  retains  its 
lustre  and  form  of  crystals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  3'7  to  3'8 ;  its  lustre 
vitreous,  and  the  streak  or  powder  white.  This  ore  is  in  some 
specimens  translucent,  particularly  in  thin  scales.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  species  of  iron  ore ;  when  pure  it  forma 
good  steel  with  the  greatest  facility ;  in  fact,  it  is  converted  into 
steel  with  less  labor  than  into  fibrous  iron.  German  steel  is  ex- 
clusively manufactured  of  this  ore,  from  the  pure  varieties  of 
Styria  and  western  Grermany ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  called  steel 
ore.  Notwithstanding  this  ore  bears  a  high  reputation  as  an 
element  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  yet  cheap  steel  can  never 
be  made  from  it,  nor  good  steel,  unless  it  is  treated  with  particu- 
lar care.  But  it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  strongest  and  most 
fibrous  kinds  of  wrought  iron,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

This  ore  is  very  abundant  in  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country ; 
and  to  our  knowledge,  no  iron  of  any  amount  is  at  present  manu- 
factured here  from'it.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
New  England  States  to  smelt  it,  but  with  little  success.  Sparry 
ore  is  found  in  Vermont ;  and  that  from  Plymouth  furnished  by 
analysis, — carb.  of  iron  74'28,  carb.  of  magnesia  16'40,  carb.  of 
manganese  6"56,  and  oxide  of  iron  *3.  It  also  occurs  to  some  extent 
at  Eoxbury.  It  is  stated  that  a  vein  at  that  place  is  4^  feet 
thick,  and  that  the  ore  is  converted  into  iron  at  a  blast-furnace 
erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
and  North  Carolina ;  at  Conrad  Hill  gold-mine,  where  it  is  min- 
gled with  gold,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  galena,  and  various  other 
minerals.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  sparry  ore  occurs,  but  it  is 
not  worked.  This  ore  is  most  generally  impure ;  it  is  usually 
mingled  with  pyrites,  and  sulphurets  of  various  descriptions, 
which  of  course  render  the  Iran  manufactured  of  it  of  less  value 
than  other  and  purer  kinds  of  iron. 

Argilhceons  ore  ;  compact  carbonate  of  iron.  This  ore  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  coal  formations,  hut  its  presence  is  not  confined  to 
these  locahties.  When  oxidized,  it  forms  hydrated  oxides,  brown 
or  yellow  hematites ;  it  is  from  these  that  the  iron  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  chiefly  manufactured.  In  its  original  form  it  is  found  in 
round  or  flattened  lumps,  spheroids,  imbedded  in  clay,  clay-slate, 
sandstone,  shale,  or  limestone,  and  arranged  in  regular  veins. 
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These  balls  Tange  from  globules  of  tbe  size  of  peaa  to  masses  of 
two  and  more  tons  in  weight ;  but  aa  there  are  often  large  quan- 
tities of  dead  slate  between  the  balls,  tho  ore  is  espensive,  how- 
ever soft  the  shale  may  be.  Wben  the  spheroids  oxidize,  the 
oxide  assumes  the  form  of  shells  ranged  in  eireular  layers,  like  an 
onion.  It  appears  that  the  oxidation  progresses  either  by  pe- 
riods, or,  that  at  one  time  of  the  process  more  of  the  impurities  are 
removed  than  at  others,  which  ca,iise3  a  different  density  in  the 
hydrated  oxide,  and  a  consequent  formation  of  strata.  This  ore 
does  not  often  contain  more  than  33  per  cent,  of  metal.  Its  com- 
position is  that  of  the  sparry  ore,  but  it  contains  always  some 
alumina  (whence  its  name),  and  some  silica,  and  lime.  The  ore, 
when  dried  or  roasted,  emits  the  peculiar  argillaceous  odor  inci- 
dent to  clay  and  clay  ores.  Its  color  is  gray,  often  yellowish- 
brown  or  blue.  When  in  compact  veins,  it  resembles  limestone 
very  much,  in  color  and  fracture,  but  is  heavier  and  harder,  for 
which  reasons  it  is  generally  denominated  limestone-ore  in  the 
western  coal-fields.  Its  fracture  is  always  close-grained.  Sp.  gr. 
■3  to  3-5. 

This  ore  ia  not  much  used  in  its  natural  form,  however  ex- 
tensively the  oxide  resulting  from  its  decomposition  is  smelted, 
■  The  extraction  of  it,  occurring  mostly  in  small  veins  of  one  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  is  rather  expensive,  and  so  long  as  its  out- 
crops or  beds,  where  the  latter  have  been  deposited,  are  not  ex- 
.,  our  smelters  will  not  be  inclined  to  work  tbe  carbonate. 
i  the  expenses  of  raising  this  ore,  those  of  roasting  and 
smelting  are  always  greater  than  for  the  hydrates. 

A  specimen  of  this  ore  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  near 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  fiimished  protoxide  of  iron  48-93,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia 2-40,  carb.  acid  20-20,  sihca  23-75,  alumina  2-25.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  assay  of  an  ore  from  the  western  coal-field,  Mercer 
county.  Pa., — carbonate  of  iron  84-24,  carb,  of  manganese  1^3, 
earb.  of  lime  4-88,  alumina  "89,  sifica  7-06,  water  2-10.  A  fine 
quality  of  this  kind  of  ore  is  extensively  smelted  in  Maryland ; 
it  is  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits  near  Baltimore,  imbedded  in  a 
tough  clay,  in  horizontal  layers  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  seldom  extending  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  The  ore,  evi- 
dently carried  by  fiooda  from  the  coal  region,  is  found  associated 
with  well-preserved  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  vegetable  matter. 
It  is  very  pure,  close  and  compact,  and  furnishes  a  superior  fron 
for  the  forge. 
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The  above-mentioned  apedes  form  the  only  valuable  minerala 
for  tlie  manuiacture  of  iron  in  this  country.  Other  compounds 
of  iron,  such  as  pyrites,  arsenical  iron,  carburet  of  iron,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  chromates,  muriates,  titanates,  and  silicates  of 
iron,  are  incidental  admixtures  to  th^e  ores;  they  never  are 
smelted  by  themselves.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  injurioua 
to  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

In  respect  to  the  action  of  the  ores  in  the  furnace,  they  are 
generally  divided  into  refractory  and  fusible.  The  latter  are 
those  porous,  spongy  ores,  which  easily  combine  with  carbon  and 
form  gray  iron ;  all  the  hydrates  and  some  of  the  soft  red  osidea 
5  to  this  class.  Magnetic  ore,  specular  ore,  particularly  the 
1  variety,  sparry  ore,  and  the  compact  carbonates,  are 
termed  refractory  ores. 

Alloys  of  Iron. — Whenever  aUoya  which  are  composed  of 
other  metals,  are  useful,  those  of  iron  are  pre-eminently  so.  In 
fact,  pure  iron  is  a  useless  substance  for  all  practical  purposes, 
except  the  manufacture  of  steel.  If  therefore  alloys  must  be 
formed  to  make  this  metal  useful,  the  q^uestion  naturally  arises 
which  of  them  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  which  arc  so 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  When  iron  in  its  pure  state  is  not 
suited  for  practical  purposes,  and  we  are  compelled  to  combine 
it  with  other  matter  ;  and  when  it  is  extremely  refractory,  thus 
causing  espense  in  working  it,  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  to  determine  what  kind  of  foreign  matter  to 
combine  with  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  himself 
and  to  the  consumer.  The  expenses  of  making  iron  are  chiefly 
in  its  smelting  and  refining,  and  the  benefit  of  economy  must  be 
sought  for  in  these  operations.  Smelting  is  cheapest,  when  the 
metal  and  fluxes  are  most  fluid ;  and  the-  labor  of  transforming 
crude  iron  into  wrought-iron  is  least  when  the  impurities  can  be 
removed  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  labor.  We  shall 
here  describe  the  nature  of  aUoys,  and  allude  to  their  application 
hereafter. 

Iron  and  oxygen  are  not  fusible  at  all ;  they  do  not  assume  a 
nietallic  form  until  they  become  a  salt— such  as  magnetic  oxide. 
Iron  may  combine  with  a  little  chlorine,  which  causes  it  to  be 
fluid ;  but  this  renders  it  extremely  brittle  when  cold.  We  have 
no  other  evidence  of  the  combination  of  iron  and  chlorine,  than 
that  iron  melted  under  a  cover  of  chlorides  is  very  pure,  fluid, 
and  brittle,  of  a  bright  silvery  color  and  lustre.     When  this  very 
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fusible  metal  is  gently  heated,  it  is  converted  into  very  refrac- 
tory iron — ^tecoming  fibrous  and  extremely  tenacioiis.  The  melt- 
ing of  iron  under  a  cover  of  chlorides  is  not  so  easily  performed ; 
it  succeeds  best  when  turnings  of  good  gray  cast-iron  are  melted 
by  applying  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  a  flux  composed  of  common 
salt,  lime,  and  alumina. 

The  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  very  great ;  it  is  tedious  to 
remove  all  the  sulphur  from  it  when  once  combined.  Iron  ab- 
sorbs sulphur  from  aU  other  metals,  from  fluxes,  and  from  carbon. 
Oxygen  or  chlorine  are  the  only  substances  which  will  remove 
sulphur,  and  before  they  enter  into  combination  with  iron  all  of 
it  must  be  removed.  The  various  forms  of  the  legitimate  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  sulphur  are  of  no  interest  to  us.  Small  quan- 
tities of  sulphur,  I  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  metal,  not  only  are  inju- 
rious to  iron,  but  cause  expense  and  vexation  in  reiining.  Much 
sulphur  in  iron  causes  it  to  be  cold-short,  brittle  and  hard  when 
cold ;  a  little  produces  hot-short  and  brittlenesa  when  the  iron  is 
hot.  Sulphnr  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  iron ;  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  cadmium.  At  low  heats  it  does  not  cause  fluidity ;  the 
iron  assumes  a  mushy  appearance,  but  is  not  fluid.  When  the 
same  iron  is  heated  to  a  higher  degree  it  becomes  perfectly  fluid, 
white,  and  compact.  Similar  phenomena  occur  with  carburets 
of  iron ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  by  analogy,  that  such  is 
the  case  with  aU  alloys,  particularly  where  one  substance  is  far 
more  volatile  than  the  other.  When  iron  is  combined  with  sul- 
phur to  such  an  extent  as  in  pyrites,  it  is  extremely  hard ;  oxy- 
gen does  not  attack  it,  and  strong  acids  do  not  affect  it.  When 
it  contains  only  a  trace  of  sulphur,  it  is  fer  more  liable  to  corro- 
sion than  pure  or  alloyed  iron.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
truth,  that  chemical  affinity  has  not  so  much  influence  in  the  cor- 
rosion of  metals,  as  their  compact  close  form.  Sulphur  is  not 
attacked  by  oxygen,  whereas  iron  is,  and  it  rec[uires  the  close 
cover  of  sulphur  to  protect  it.  When  metals  are  mixed  with  the 
sulpbnret  of  iron  which  have  no  particular  affinity  for  sulphur — 
such  as  gold — the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  advances  more 
rapidly.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  moisture  finds  access  into 
the  pores  of  the  metal,  which  accelerates  the  oxidation.  This 
eleotrical  action,  which  is  frequently  ol^erved  in  metallic  alloys, 
arises  in  consequence  of  imperfect  union ;  it  is  by  no  means  a 
universal  case.  Iron  appears  to  melt  with  sulphur  in  all  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  either  requires  a  certain  amount  to  form  a  chemical 
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imion  of  perfect  fluidity,  or  so  Hgli  a  degree  of  heat  that  a  proper 
arrangement  among  the  particlea  becomes  possible.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  union  is  formed  which  ia  not  easily  destroyed.  When 
iron  containing  sulphur  is  heated  red-hot,  and  suddenly  cooled  in 
water  which  is  a  little  warm,  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
perceptible,  even  when  only  a  trace  of  sulphur  ia  present.  A 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  ore,  coal  or  flux,  which  is  so  small  as  to 
escape  the  most  skilful  assayer,  is  sufficient  to  cause  iron  to  be 
red-short. 

Pkosj)Jioru3  andiron. — Phosphoric  acid  is  frequently  found  in 
iron  ores ;  quite  as  well  in  those  which  are  primitive  as  in  those 
of  the  coal  formations  and  younger  ores.  Phosphoric  acid  in 
contact  with  coal  is  converted  into  phosphorus ;  and  as  iron  has 
strong  affinities  for  phosphorus,  we  always  find  it  in  the  metal  if 
it  has  been  in  the  ore  or  the  fuel — particularly  in  gray  tnetal. 
When  white  metal  is  smelted,  a  large  quantity  of  phosphorus  is 
absorbed  by  the  slag  as  phosphoric  acid.  Phosphorus,  unlike 
sulphur,  causes  iron  to  be  very  fluid  even  in  small  quantities  and 
at  low  heats.  Owing  to  this  property,  phosphorus  is  less  vexatious 
when  present  in  iron  than  sulphur.  Iron  with  phosphorus  ia 
white,  close,  and  compact ;  assumes  a  high  polish,  and  is  less  at- 
tacked by  oxygen  than  other  alloys.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  so 
that  the  least  force  wiU  break  it  when  cooled  below  32°.  Phos- 
phorus will  drive  sulphur  from  iron,  when  the  latter  is  present ; 
stiU,  they  may  be  both  in  crude  iron  at  the  same  time.  Sulphur 
is  removed  before  phosphorus  can  he  evaporated.  Iron  which 
contains  phosphorus  melts  easUy,  works  well  in  refining,  is  easily 
welded,  and  is  in  fact  very  manageable. 

Carburet  of  Iron. — ^We  do  not  know  if  a  cirbuiet  of  definite 
proportions  is  in  existence;  gray  cast-uon  is  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture,  and  so  is  steel.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  car- 
buret. It  appears  that  the  refractory  chiiactei  of  carbon  does 
not  admit  of  an  intimate  union  but  under  forced  conditions. 
Carbon  will  liberate  itself  in  spite  of  the  afiimty  existing  between 
it  and  the  metal.  Carbon  unites  with  iron  very  readily  in  all 
proportions,  from  a  small  per  cent,  of  iron  in  graphite,  to  a  quarter 
of  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  in  steel.  The  compounds  containing 
much  carbon  are  not  fusible ;  they  are  mere  black  powders.  It 
appears  that,  iron  cannot  absorb  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  carbon 
— gray  or  white  crude  iron — without  losing  cohesion.  Iron  with 
carbon  may  be  soft  when  gray,  but  is  hard  when  white.     Gray 
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iron  is : imperfectly  fluid — limpid— at  all  times;  white  iron  is 
imisliy  like  a  sulplmret,  but  assumes  a  perfect  fluidity  wlien 
heated  to  a  high  degree.  There  is  a  atrikiiig  similarity  between 
the  combinationa  of  sulphur  and  iron,  and  those  of  carbon  and 
iron,  which  extends  even  farther  than  mere  fluidity.  White  iron 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  alloy ;  gray  iron  that  of  a  me- 
chanical mixture.  We  will  endearor  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
difference.  White  iron,  that  is  a  perfect  alloy,  wc  do  not  observe 
but  in  crude  iron  which  has  been  smelted  from  sparry  ore,  and 
in  hardened  steel.  The  intimate  union  of  carbon  and  iron  which 
is  requisite  to  form  an  alloy  is  not  in  existence  in  gray  iron,  and  iu 
steel  only  when  hardened.  In  white  crude  iron,  sufficient  carbon 
remains  in  union  with  the  metal  to  cause  its  fluidity ;  this,  for 
want  of  other  matter,  is  chiefly  eflfected  by  carbon.  When  more 
carbon  than  about  six  per  cent,  is  removed  from  this  iron,  it 
ceases  to  he  fusible  in  the  furnaces.  The  carbon  is  naturally  in 
very  intimate  connection  in  the  specular  ore,  and  the  heat  in 
smelting  removes  merely  a  part  of  it,  and  chiefly  oxygen.  A 
definite  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  iron  exists  al- 
ready iu  the  ore,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ;  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  ore  however  retains  its  original  constitution, 
which  with  the  difference  of  oxygen  or  these  particles  of  carburet, 
arc  surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  particles  of  pure  iron 
which  prevent  their  decomposition.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  carbon 
in  this  iron  resists  the  effects  of  oxygen  for  a  longer  time  than 
that  in  other  kinds  of  iron,  and  also  in  steel ;  and  to  this  extent 
we  may  call  this  iron  a  true  alloy.  It  is  the  intimate  contact  ot 
a  few  atoms  of  carbon,  which  imparts  character  to  a  large  mass 
of  iron.  In  gray  iron,  or  tempered  steel,  the  atoms  of  carbon 
fill  merely  the  pores;  and;  if  we  assume  that  carbon  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  iron — which  we  are  permitted  to  do  because  similar 
cases  happen  with  other  suhstauces-— we  at  once  discover  the 
cause  of  hardening.  It  is  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  metal, 
and  its  strong  cohesion,  which  condenses  the  carbon  between  its 
particles,  and  forces  it  to  remain  in  chemical  union.  The  strong 
cohesion  in  the  atoms  of  carbon  is  the  cause  of  gray  iron ;  and 
the  want  of  cohesion  between  the  atoms  of  the  latter,  or  want  of 
fusibility,  is  the  cause  of  the  hardening  of  this  metal  by  sudden 
cooling.  We  see  here  at  once  the  philosophy  of  hardening  and 
tempering,  and  that  an  alloy  of  arsenic  or  phosphorus  cannot  be 
tempered  or  hardened,  because  that  essential  condition,  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  particles,  is  wanting.  Carbon  crystallizes  at  a  much 
higher  heat  than  iron,  and  is  solid ;  "it  also  separates  before  iron 
which  is  slowly  cooling  has  sufficient  cohesion  to  prevent  its 
crystallization.  Carbon  thus  causes  hardness  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  substances ;  and  if  we  disregard  tempering,  or  annealing, 
there  are  substances  which  impart  a  higher  degree  of  hardness  to  , 
iron  than  carbon.  It  appears  that  manganese  induces  the  solu- 
tion of  carbon  in  iron  more  than  other  substances ;  still,  there  are 
some  other  metals  which  produce  the  same  effect.  Iron  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  carbon  at  low  heats  and  in  the  presence  of 
other  matter.  It  absorbs  it  and  retains  it  as  a  black  powder. 
This  is  the  case  in  gray  iron,  and  bHstered  and  annealed  steeL 
In  strong  iron,  and  gray  iron  of  great  cohesion,  carbon  is  con- 
densed into  graphite  and  crystallized,  "We  infer  from  these 
and  other  facts,  that  carbon  exists  in  white  steel,  white  iron, 
and  in  hardened  steel,  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  dia- 
mond. 

Since  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  hardening,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  annealing  and  tempering ;  the  latter,  of 
coiuBe,  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  first.  In  exposing  any  alloy" 
to  a  heat  which"  may  partially  liberate  some  of  the  component 
parts,  we  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  aggregate  in  their  own 
peculiar  form.  And  if  the  particles  of  the  main  body  of  the 
metal  are  not  movable,  the  alloyed  particles  will  assume  forms  of 
their  own,  separate  from  the  metal,  and  it  becomes  porous ;  its 
pores  are  filled  with  the  foreign  substances.  This  requires  that 
at  least  one  of  the  elements  in  the  alloy  should  hare  sufficient 
cohesion  to  assume  -a  form  of  its  own,  which,  of  course,  induces 
the  others  to  do  so.  Carbon  is  pre-eminently  qualified  for  this 
end,  and  generally  performs  it.  Carbon  is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired in  all  cases ;  tin  effects  the  same  in  copper,  and  sulphur 
nest  to  carbon  in  iron.  It  foUows  from  this,  that  substances 
which  are  intimately  combined  with  the  metal,  or  which  have 
not  sufficient  cohesion  of  their  own,  cannot  separate ;  such  an 
alloy  cannot  be  annealed.  This  is  the  case  with  arsenic  and 
iron,  and  some  other  metals.  Iron  in  such  combinations  cannot 
be  altered,  but  by  the  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  the  substances, 
Siheon  forms  a  very  hard.alloy  with  iron ;  it  cannot  be  tempered 
when  carbon  is  not  present ;  but  if  such  iron  is  exposed  to  a  gen- 
tle heat,  under  exposure  to  oxygen,  the  siUcon  is  oxidized  and 
die  most  brittle  metal  may  be  converted  into  malleable  cast-iron. 
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It  is  not  material  in  suoh  ease  how  much  foreign  matter  is  present 
in  a  metal,  if  its  cohesion  is  not  destroyed. 

Silicon — This  substance  appears  to  have  as  much  affinity  for 
iron  as  carbon ;  and  if  not  found  in  so  large  quantities  it  is  never- 
theless present  in  all  commercial  iron  and  in  the  best  steel.  The 
general  diffusion  of  silicon—or  silex,  sihca — ^its  presence  in  all 
iron  ores,  together  with  its  strong  af&nity  for  iron,  indicates  as 
certain  its  presence  in  iron,  Silicon,  alloyed  with  iron,  causes 
the  metal  to  be  very  hard  and  trittle.  AU  the  iron  smelted  from 
silicates,  in  which  the  oxides  of  iron  are  united  by  fusion  to  silex, 
is  extremely  hard  and  brittle ;  more  so  even  than  phosphorus 
would  make  it.  When  crude  iron  is  largely  alloyed  with  sili- 
con, it  causes  the  wrought-iron,  made  of  it,  to  be  brittle  and  soft; 
it  forms  therefore  the  poorest  kind  of  bar-iron.  Half  of  1  per  cent, 
of  silicon  causes  crude  iron  to  be  brittle ;  but  iron  may  contain 
10  per  cent,  and  more  of  silex,  and  be  perfectly  malleable.  The 
first  is  an  alloy,  the  second  a  mechanical  mixture.  When  sili- 
cious  iron  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  beat — ^tempered  in  sand  or  iron 
ore— -the  silicon  oxidizes  and  separates  from  the  particles  of  iron 
and  forms  particles  of  silex,  which  do  not  combine  chemically 
with  iron.  Here  silex  is  in  the  same  form  as  carbon  ia  annealed 
iron.  Berzelius  relates  that  he  assayed  a  specimen  of  perfectly 
malleable  iron,  which  furnished  19  per  cent,  of  silex.  Fibrous 
wrought-iron  may  contain  large  quantities  of  silex,  and  be  per- 
fectly malleable  and  ductile,  but  when  the  iron  contains  in  the 
mean  time  carbon,  an  exposure  to  a  high  red  heat  will  convert 
the  silex  iato  sUieon  and  cause  the  iron  to  become  short  and  brit- 
tle.    We  shall  allude  to  this  subject  again. 

Aluminum. — We  shall  not  allude  to  the  alloys  of  Boron,  Sel- 
enium, Tellurium,  and  some  other  substances,  because  these  arc 
of  no  practical  value.  Aluminum  appears  to  have  a  beneficial, 
toughening  influence  on  iron,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Woo^ — 
East  Indian  steel — contains  this  metal  as  alloy.  It  is  certain,  that 
all  iron  smelted  from  clay  ores  is  stronger  than  that  smelted  from 
any  other  kind  of  ore,  particularly  in  the  form  of  wrought-iron. 
Pure  alumina  combines  readily  with  iron  when  borings  of  gray 
cast-iron  are  smelted  with  it.  Such  cast-iron  contains,  however, 
silicon  and  other  substances,  which  interfere  with  the  true  char- 
acter of  tho  alloy.  It  may  be  difficult  to  form  a  pure  alloy  of 
iron  and  alumina,  because  a  high  heat  is  required,  at  which  other 
I,  whose  presence  cannot  be  avoided,  enter  into  combi- 
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nation.  In  fluxing, iron  and  aluminum  by  a  substance  wbicli  baa 
a  strong  aiRaity  for  botb,  so  as  to  reduce  the  point  of  melting, 
pnre  alloy  may  be  formed,  provided  tbe  flux  is  volatile  and  may 
be  driven  ofP.  Pure  carbon,  or  arsenic  may  form  sucb  a  flux.  It 
is  stated  tliat  iron  alloyed  witb  alumina  is  very  bard  and  tougb, 
and  exhibits  tbe  nature  of  Damascus  steel.  This  is  a  strong  in- 
dication of  tbe  refractory  nature  of  the  alloy ;  it  does  not  combine 
uniformly  witli  tbe  mass  of  tbe  Taetal. 

Arsenic. — ^This  substance  causes  iron  to  be  very  fluid,  bard, 
and  brittle.  One  part  of  iron  borings  melted  together  with  two 
parta  of  arsenions  acid,  form  an  arseniuret  of  iron,  of  definite  con- 
stitution. The  best  manner  to  aRoy  iron  witb  arsenic  is  by 
cementation,  as  we  have  shown  already.  Arsenic  combines  very 
intimately  witb  iron ;  its  alloy  cannot  be  hardened  bke  steel,  nor 
can  it  be  annealed.  When  the  heat  in  melting  this  alloy  is  too' 
strong,  tbe  arsenic  evaporates  rapidly,  throwing  out  iron  wbicb 
burns  with  greater  brilliancy  than  any  other  compound  of  iron. 
It  burns  in  similar  manner  to  a  very  hot  zinc  alloy,  but  with  more 
vigor.  Notwithstanding  tbe  great  affinity  between  iron  and 
arsenic,  in  coobng  or  crystalliziDg,  botb  separate  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  different  manner  than  iron  and  carbon.  Wben  an 
arsenical  alloy  is  cooled  and  polished  it  shows,  on  examination 
with  a  microscope,  a  mass  of  dart  crystals  imbedded  in  a  bright 
white  metal,  which  forms  a  regular  net-wort,  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  crystals.  "We  suppose  the  crystals  may  be  iron,  and 
a  little  arsenic,  and  the  cementing  metal  chiefly  arsenic  with  a  lit- 
tle iron ;  these  are  conditions  which  exist  in  other  alloys.  If  this 
alloy  is  tempered  at  a  red  heat,  tbe  arsenic  evaporates,  and  causes 
tbe  remaining  metal  to  be  extremely  brittle.  The  same  c 
active  in  hardening  tbia  substance.  If  tbe  metal  thus  vi 
by  tempering  or  hardening  is  melted  again  it  forms  a  coherent, 
bard,  compact  iron,  but  with  less  arsenic.  This  alloy,  so  long 
as  any  arsenic  is  perceptible,  cannot  be  forged  nor  welded,  it  is 
bot-short,  and  cold-short. 

We  perceive  here,  very  distinctly,  tbe  cause  of  brittleness,  and 
some  reflection  leads  us  to  the  cause  of  hardness  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  metallic  alloys.  Arsenic  is  a  strong  solvent  for 
iron,  but  its  own  weak  cohesion  cannot  prevent  the  iron  from 
forrmng  large  crystals,  wbicb,  being  held  together  by  a  cement 
of  weak  metal,  do  not  adhere  very  strongly.  This  alloy  may 
be  compared  to  crystals  of  salt,  which  contain  water  of  crys- 
31 
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talliaation,  and  anhydrous  crystals.  The  metal  i 
brittle,  notwithstanding  its  high  degree  of  hardness.  If  the  ar- 
senic were  a  less  perfect  solvent,  the  iron  could  not  form  large 
crystals,  and  consequently  the  mass  would  not  be  so  brittle.  Car- 
bon shows  the  truth  of  this  theory  very  distinctly.  Iron  and  ar- 
senic are  brittle  when  hot  for  the  same  reasons.  Arsenic  in  evapo- 
rating expands,  and  does  not  admit  of  close  contact  between  the 
particles  of  iron ;  the  latter  are  hard  and  refractory,  their  surfaces 
slippery,  and  of  little  cohesion ;  they  cannot  adhere  together  until 
the  cause  of  fluidity  is  removed,  that  is,  the  arsenic  evaporated. 
"When  we  assume  that  all  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  extremely 
hard,  which  must  be  particularly  the  case  with  those  which  have 
a  strong  affinity  among  themselves,  that  is,  strong  cohesion,  we 
find  the  cause  of  hardness.  If  a  substance  is  dissolved,  and  per- 
mitted to  crystallize  in  the  solvent,  in  the  most  compact,  dense 
form  of  which  it  ia  susceptible,  it  must  assume  the  highest  degree 
of  hardness.  The  more  dense  the  solvent,  the  higher  will  be  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  crystals ;  because  the  first  assists  the 
latter  in  forming  an  intimate  union.  Diamond  cannot  be  any 
thing  else  than  melted  carbon;,  its  strong  cohesion  is  the  cause  of 
its  superior  hardness.  Carbon  must  be  soluble  in  all  refractory 
metals,  and  must  have  a  similar  effect  upon  them  which  it  has  on 
iron.  It  is  the  united  cohesion  of  iron  and  carbon,  which  causes 
steel,  or  iron,  to  be  hard ;  and  it  is  the  solvent  power  of  arsenic 
which  permits  the  particles  of  icon  to  join  in  such  contact  as  to 
become  hard.  All  substances  of  great  cohesion  must  form  hard 
bodies  when  permitted  to  crystallize  in  small  particles,  and  form 
a  close  compact  body. 

The  various  phenomena  exhibited  by  alloys,  are  more  dis- 
tinctiy  manifested  in  the  combinations  of  iron  than  in  those  of  any 
other  metal,  because  of  the  universal  affinity  of  iron  for  other  mat- 
ter, and  because  it  has  been  so  closely  examined.  The  strong 
cohesion  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  its 
alloys.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  carbon  could  be  united  with  plati- 
num, the  alloy  would  show  similar  phenomena  as  that  of  iron, 
and  perhaps  to  a  higher  degree. 

Arsenic  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  on  iron;  it  causes  cast- 
iron  to  be  extremely  brittle,  but  when  removed  from  it  by  refin- 
ing, and  converting  it  into  bar-iron,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
soft  and  pure.     Most  of  that  iron  which  furnishes  the  best  cast- 
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Bteel,  is  maimfa,ctured  from  ores  whicli  contain  aiseiiie.     We  shall 
allude  to  this  subject  again. 

Chromium. — Iron  combines  with  chromium  quite  easily,  and 
forms  an  exceedingly  hard  alloy,  which  is  brittle.  By  converting 
crude-iron  into  bar-iron,  all  the  chromium  contained  in  it  is 
easily  removed.  Chromium  is  very  refractory,  and  consequently, 
we  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  brittleness  of  the  alloy  of 
this  metal  and  iron.  Sixty  parts  of  iron  alloyed  to  forty  of 
ehromiuia,  is  stated  to  be  very  hard  and  tenacious,  cutting 
glass  equal  to  a  diamond.  Chromium,  as  well  as  iron,  are  both 
refractory,  and,  as  the  heat  required  to  melt  either  is  high,  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  the  alloy  without  an  admixture  of 
other  matter;  to  the  latter  must  be  assigned  the  brittleness 
which  is  asserted  to  belong  to  it.  In  smelting  these  metala, 
either  from  their  ores  together,  or  omitting  them  directly,  in  aU 
instances  their  purity  must  be  doubted.  The  only  manner  ia 
which  a  considerably  pure  alloy  is  obtained,  is,  by  melting  iihngs 
of  pure  wrought  iron,  in  a  clay  crucible,  lined  with  the  pure  oxide 
of  chromium  and  carbon ;  the  first  forms  a  second  lining  in  the 
latter.  The  aUoy  thus  obtained,  is,  according  to  our  own  expe- 
rience, very  hard,  uniform  and  tenacious,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
crystalliaation,  when  polished. 

Titanium. — This  metal  appears  to  be  so  refi-actory,  and  has  so 
little  affinity  for  iron,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  an  union.  An 
union  is,  however,  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  between  lead 
and  iron,  that  is,  by  employing  a  substance  which  has  affinity  for 
both.  We  have  no  experience  in  forming  this  alloy,  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  metal  hardly  admits  of  its  practical  use. 

Zinc. — We  have  alluded  to  the  combination  of  zinc  and  iron 
before.  As  cast  metal  the  alloy  is  worthless,  it  never  will  obtain 
strength.  In  refining  crude  iron  which  contains  zinc,  the  latter 
evaporates;  and  by  perseverance,  aline  tough  iron  maybe  ob- 
tained. In  this  respect  arsenic  is  superior  to  zinc,  it  works  with 
more  fecUity.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Morris  Stirling  of 
England,  to  refine  iron  in  the  presence  of  zinc,  by  i^iag  it  or  cala- 
mine, to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  the  puddling  fur- 
nace. We  do  not  doubt  the  effect  asserted  of  ziae,  in  producing 
a  bright,  fibrous  iron,  but  we  doubt  its  forming  a  strong  iron ;  our 
own  experience  has  shown  that  no  strong  or  cheap  iron,  can  be 
thus  manufactured. 

Manganese. — The  similarity  of  this  metal  with  iron,  i 
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it  to  the  same  laws.  It  forms  Birnilar  compounds.  In  combining 
■with,  iron  it  causes  it  to  be  more  fluid,  and  consequently,  harder 
than  it  is  naturally.  This  metal  is  one  of  the  best  alloys  in  com- 
bination with  iron,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  wrought-iron. 
It  causes  cast-iron  to  be  hard  and  brittle ;  but  this  assertion  must 
be  taken  with  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  other  matter. 
The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  strong  alkali,  and  forms  a  very 
fiisible  fluid  slag  with  siles.  In  refining  iron  which  contains  manga- 
nese, the  latter  is  oxidized  before  any  iron  is  attacked  by  oxygen ; 
and  its  strong  aiflnity  for  silex  removes  the  latter  from  the  iron. 
Ko  manganese  is  ever  detected  in  wronght-iron.  Crude  iron  con- 
tains it  when  smelted  from  ores  in  which  it  exists.  In  manufac- 
turing wrought-iron,  this  substalice  is,  on  account  of  its  alkaline 
and  refractory  nature,  the  moafc  useful  auxiliary.  Its  application 
as  black  oxide  in  puddling  or  refining  iron  requires  some  caution ; 
of  this  we  ahaU  speak  hereafter. 

Nickel  and  Cohalt. — These  metals,  alloyed  with  iron,  appear 
to  exert  a  similar  influence  upon  it.  Nickel  is  found  native  and 
alloyed,  in  meteoric  iron.  This  alloy  has  been  little  examined, 
and  is,  to  all  appearance,  of  slight  practical  use. 

Antimony. — This  combines  readily  with  iron;  the  alloy  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle.  It  is  useless.  The  oxides  of  the 
metala  mixed,  and  melted  with  carbon  in  a  crucible,  form  an  al- 
loy at  a  low  heat. 

Xead— -This  substance  does  not  combine  very  readily  with 
iron,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  in  combination  with  carbon. 
"When  contained  in  the  ores  of  iron,  it  separates  in  the  blast-far- 
naee  from  the  iron  and  forms  a  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  crude  iron  thus  smelted  is  extremely  hard,  becomes 
very  fluid  on  melting,  and  works  admirably  well  in  the  forge- 
fire  and  puddhng-fumaee,  and,  mates  a  very  tenacious,  fine, 
bright,  fibrous  iron,  of  first-rate  quality.  The  fluid  alloy  of  lead 
and  iron  is  of  no  practical  use ;  when  cast  it  is  brittle. 

Tin  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  both  mix  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  form  definite  compounds.  The  alloy  is  always 
hard,  and  this  hardness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
tin,  until  the  latter  is  more  than  an  equal  part.  This  alloy  is 
heavier  than  iron  itself — of  greater  hardness  and  lustre  ;  57'9  of 
iron  and  42-1  of  tin  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  particularly  distin- 
Iron  thinly  coated  with  tin  forms  tin-plate.     For  this 
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purpose  a  very  pure  tin  is  required,  or  at  least  a  metal  free  fit)m 
easily  oxidized  substances. 

Tin  added  to  iron  in  the  puddling  faruace,  to  the  amount  of 
I  or  1  per  cent,  causes  a  bright  metal,  -whicli  works  remarkably 
well  in  squeezing  and  hammering.  It  forms  a  strong  iron,  mal- 
leable, neither  red-short  nor  cold-short.  The  application  of  tin  for 
this  purpose  is  rather  expensive ;  we  may  obtain  the  same,  or 
similar  results,  by  other  means  less  costly. 

Oopper. — Copper  has  no  marked  Minity  for  iron,  and  com- 
bine with  it  only  in  small  quantities.  Still,  -,V  of  1  per  cent 
causes  iron  to  be  red-short.  Mixed  to  cast-iron,  it  causes  cold- 
short. Wrought-iron  with  copper  is  stronger,  when  cold,  than 
pure  iron.  Its  oxides  form  very  refractory  sOicates,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  permanency  under  heat,  is  the  cause  of  its  adhering 
.  tenaciously  to  iron.  For  these  reasons,  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  iron  in  refining  the  latter. 

Eecent  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  England  by 
Mr.  Stirling,  show  the  utility  which  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
&om  alloys.  A  mixture  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese,  is 
said  to  form  an  alloy  similar  to  gold,  in  all  external  appearances. 
These,  and  alloys  of  iron,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  copper,  &c.,  are 
recommended  as  superior  metals  for  axle-bearings,  and  variows 
other  purposes. 

Mercury.~-lTon  does  not  combine  with  mercury  directly ;  but 
when  an  alloy  of  iron,  which  contains  a  metal  soluble  in  quick- 
silver, is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  a  combination  ensues.  Alloys 
of  tin  and  iron,  zinc  and  iron,  silver  and  iron,  may  be  combined 
with  mercury,  and  resist  the  charring  heat  of  wood.  It  forms  a 
hard,  brittle  amalgam,  similar  to  that  of  antimony. 

Silver. — ^Iron  melts  readily  with  silver,  but  the  metals  separate 
in  cooking,  and  show  the  same  appearance  as  arsenic  and  iron. 
The  alloy  is  harder  and  stronger  than  that  of  arsenia  This  com- 
pound oxidizes  rapidly.  A  small  quantity  of  silvef,  3  per  cent., 
may  be  united  with  iron,  and  form  an  intimate  union. 

Gold.— -This  metal  fuses  easily  with  iron,  and  fine  ornamental 
works  in  iron  are  soldered  with  it.  It  is  too  expensive  to  form 
practical  alloys  with  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  platinum, 
and  the  platinum  metals.  However  valuable  such  alloys  may  bo 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  metallurgist  cannot  make  any  use  of 
them. 

Uses  of  Iron. — It  is  not  difficult  to  state  the  applications  of 
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iron ;  it  is  used  every  where  under  some  one  or  other  form. 
Every  person  knows  its  universal  utility.  It  is  capahle  of  being 
cast  into  moulds,  and  formed  into  any  shape ;  it  is  drawn  into 
immeasurably  fine  wires,  rolled  into  sheets  thiu  as  paper,  or  cast 
into  frames  of  immense  weight ;  kitchen  utensils  and  dwellings 
are  formed  of  it.  It  is  indispensahle  to  all  active  men ;  ,no  food 
can  be  prepared  without  it,  and  no  artisan  can  pursue  his  duties 
without  it.  It  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  desires  and 
caprices ;  it  furnishes  the  needle,  the  plough,  and  the  anvil,  the 
anchor,  the  chisel,  and  the  steam-engine.  It  is  the  only  medicine 
friendly  to  human  life,  which  is  dependent  upon  its  existence  in 
the  arteries  of  man. 

Manufacture  of  Cast-iron. — ^Before  the  smelting  of  iron  ore  is 
resorted  to,  it  is  most  generally  roasted.  Few  kinds  of  ore  are 
exempted  from  this  rule.  The  yellow  hydrates,  brown  hema- 
tites, in  fact  all  the  hydrates,  need  no  roasting ;  .'he  red  hema- 
tites, clay  ores,  compact  and  crystallized  oxides,  and  the  specular 
ore,  may  be  smelted  without  roasting.  Some  magnetic  oxides, 
silicates,  and  carhonates,  are  also  smelted  without  this  intro- 
ductory operation.  All  those  ores  which  contain  sulphur,  ar- 
senic, carbonic  acid,  carbon,  or  are  not  sufficiently  oxidized, 
ought  to  be  roasted. 

Boasting. — This  operation  has  been  generally  described  in 
Part  IL  Chapter  IL,  and  we  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  here, 
and  these  relate  particularly  to  iron.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  heaps ;  and  as  most  roast  ovens  have  been 
abandoned,  we  suppose  this  method  is  preferable  to  that  in  ovens. 
At  the  same  conclusion  we  arrive,  equally  as  well,  by  deductions 
baaed  upon  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  and  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. Magnetic  ore  should  bo  roasted,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
smelt  carhurretted  iron,  for  this  ore  is  too  compact  to  admit  of 
the  absorption  of  carbon,  and  it  must  be  made  porous  in  order  to 
form  gray  iroh.  It  contains  also  very  frequently  iron  pyrites, 
blende,  galena,  arseniuret,  silica,  and  other  substances,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  oxidize.  When  specular  iron  contains  pyrites, 
which  frequently  happens,  it  must  be  roasted.  Sparry  ore  is  to 
be  roasted  to  remove  carbonic  acid.  If  these  ores  are  pure,  that 
is,  free  from  sulphurets,  a  strong  and  rapid  heat  may  be  made ; 
but  when  they  are  impure,  a  red  heat,  with  a  hberal  supply  of 
air  and  moisture,  are  requisite  to  succeed  well.  Impure  ore, 
Buch  as  argillaceous  ore,  clay  ere,  or  hematites,  in  fact  all  ores 
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■which  contein  silex,  must  be  roasted  gently  and  slowly  at  a  low 
beat,  and  with  a  long  continued  fire.  Ore  whicb  bas  been  roasted 
must  be  red,  friable,  and  poroas.  When  black  and  magnetic,  it 
is  converted  into  magnetic  ore,  and  will  not  smelt  gray  iron. 
When  it  has  been  too  hard  burned,  it  should  be  thrown  aside,  or 
niijsed  with  well  roasted  ore  in  certain  proportions.  When  white 
iron  for  the  forge  is  to  be  smelted,  little  attention  is  required  in 
roasting  the  ore ;  still  that  from  roasted  ore  works  better  in  the 
forge,  and  forms  a  stronger  iron. 

Most  iron-works  roast  in  heaps ;  and  where  coal  is  cheap,  it 
certainly  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  working  the  ore :  but 
where  fuel  is  high,  the  saving  of  it  should  be  regarded.  Half  the 
fuel  used  in  heaps  may  be  saved  by  roasting  in  ovens,  A  ton  of 
coal,  or  a  cord  of  wood,  will  afford  heat  for  twenty  tons  of  ore, 
when  roasted  in  large  piles  or  heaps.  In  an  oven  one  half,  and 
in  a  well  constructed  oven  one  third  of  that  fuel  is  sufficient  to 
accomphsh  the  work ;  and  if  the  labor  is  considered  equal  in  both 
cases,  which  in  reality  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  oven,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  are  evident  When  the  quality  of  stone-coal, 
as  it  respects  sulphur,  is  doubtful,  wood  ought  to  be  used  in 
roasting,  for  the  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  so  great,  that  it 
will  absorb  any  which  is  not  oxidized.  In  using  the  kiln  for 
roasting,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  ore  and  coal,  because  if  the 
coal  contains  sulphur  it  will  certainly  adhere  to  the  iron.  In 
these  instances  it  is  the  better  plan  to  burn  the  coal  in  a  separate 
furnace,  and  osidize  sulphur  and  hydrogen  by  a  hberal  supply  of 
air,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  ore.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  use  the  gases  from  cote-ovens  for  burning  lime,  and 
we  may  with  equal  propriety  and  success  roast  ore  by  these 
means.  In  fact,  the  following  method,  of  which  a  vertical  sec 
tion  is  shown  in  fig.  213,  is  based  upon  the  principle'  of  a  good 
roast  oven.  Two  or  more  coke-ovens  are  affixed  to  an  ore-kiln, 
which  may  also  serve  for  the  burning  of  lime.  These  coke 
ovens,  of  the  description  given  in  fig.  214,  admit  fresh  air  over 
the  hot  coke,  and  burn  the  gases,  which  enter  the  roast-oven 
perfectly.  If  suiTicient  air  cannot  be  conducted  through  the 
channel  over  the  coke,  a  few  small  apertures  leading  from 
below  the  coke-oven  into  the  flue,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  kiln, 
may  be  provided,  which  will  effectually  remove  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  combustion.  These  flues  from  the  coke-oven 
to  the  kiln  must  be  provided  with  dampers,  in  order  to  s 
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the  fire,  wlien  the  coke  is  ready  for  drawing.     Instead  of  coke- 
ovens,  plain  furnaces  may  be  erected,  and  any  fuel  burned  in 


.tp-^m^i^^ 


thera  which  may  be  found  profitable,  among  which  wood  ia  enti- 
tled to  the  firat  rank.  The  feeding  and  working  of  the  Mln  is 
Tery  simple,  and  needs  no  explanation. 


Those  plans  are  not  judicious  which  recommend  the  mixing 
of  the  fuel  with  the  iron  ore  in  roasting.  It  may  be  of  little  im- 
portance with  other  ores  how  the  fuel  is  applied,  but  with  iron  it 
is  of  some  consequence.  No  pure  hydrogen,  no  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus,  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  iron  ore ;  and  if  the 
fuel  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  such  occurrences  cannot  be  prevented. 
Hydrogen  forms  magnetic  oside,  sulphur  forms  sulphurets,  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  q^uite  as  injurious.   When  hydrogen, 
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sulpliur,  &c.,  are  perfectly  burned  before  they  come  in  contact 
with  the  ore,  it  is  "uninjiired,  provided  tbere  is  no  nnconaumed 
carbon  present.  In  the  latter  ease,  for  example,  sulphurous  acid, 
which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  grate,  is  decomposed,  and 
the  sulphur  remains  with  the  iron.  Other  impurities,  such  as 
sulphurets  in  coal,  or  ashes  from  wood  or  coal,  are  hurtful  to  the 
ore,  and  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  it,  For  the  same  reasons, 
the  trundle-head  flame  of  a  furnace  cannot  be  used  for  roasting 
ore,  even  if  the  temperature  is  high  enough.  If  the  objections  to 
mingling  the  ore  with  coal  did  not  exist  in  respect  to  quality,  they 
would  bo  valid  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed. 
B'uel  should  always  be  burned  in  the  highest  attainable  heat ; 
this  does  not  exist  in  an  ore-pile  or  in  a  kiln,  and  cannot,  because 
it  would  melt  the  ore.  That  which  oxidizes  ore  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage is  a  cherry-red  heat,  which,  in  no  case,  can  be  uniformly 
maintained  when  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  ore.  In  burning  the 
fuel  in  a  separate  furnace,  leading  the  flame  into  a  kiln,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  perfect  combustion,  with  freedom  from  the  ashes  of 
the  ore,  may  be  obtained.  In  this  case,  sufficient  air,  and  even 
vapors  of  water,  may  be  admitted  with  the  flame  of  the  fuel  to 
reduce  the  heat  to  a  standard  temperature. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which  ore  is  roasted,  it 
ought  to  be  a  peroxide  in  all  cases,  A  black,  melted  mass  of 
ore  is  like  so  much  forge-cinder,  and  it  will  cause  impure,  short 
■  iron.  If  the  ore  is  not  sufficiently  roasted,  it  is  no  better  than  in  its 
raw  state  in  the  fomace.  Time  and  a  limited  heat  are  required 
to  roast  well ;  and  the  lower  the  heat  is,  the  more  perfect  will 
be  the  result.  Tho  crystallized  carbonate,  sparry  ore,  is  one  of 
those  ores  which  will  bear,  and  which  requires,  a  high  heat  to 
oxidize  it ;  still,  the  heat  of  the  sun  ia  sufficient  to  accomplish 
oxidation.  It  requires  years  to  roast  such  ore  by  these  means. 
Keverthelcss,  this  process  is  still  partially  practised  in  those  lo- 
calities in  Europe  where  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  an  object.  The 
argillaceous  ore  of  ^he  coal  regions  there  is  roasted  in  immense 
heaps  for  six  or  nine  months  to  obtain  a  good  article.  Time  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  this  operation,  to  which  many  of  our  iron 
smelters  fail  to  pay  proper  attention.  When  ore  is  to  be  roasted 
at  all,  every  heap  in  the  yard  should  be  on  fire,  and  the  longer  it 
is  so,  the  better  for  it ;  the  amount  of  fuel  is  thus  diminished, 
and  the  quality  of  ore  improved.  Ore  which  is  burned  in  small 
heaps,  of  My  or  one  hundred  tons,  should  have  at  least  four  or 
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six  weeks  of  continued  teat ;  it  is  on  this  point  tliat  ovens  fail, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  why  they  are  so  Ht- 
tle  used.  The  length  of  time  may  be  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  fuel,  but  this  does  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  Hmit ; 
for  when  the  heat  is  higher  than  a  cherry-red,  it  ceases  to  oxi- 
dize. Ovens,  therefore,  ought  to  b^  large,  or  they  do  not 
work  well.  Some  ore  may  be  roasted  in  forty-eight  hours,  hut 
it  would  be  better  if  twice  that  time  was  occupied  for  it.  Mag- 
netic ore,  and  carbonates  of  any  kind,  should  have,  even  in  an 
oven,  a  continued  heat  during  a  week.  The  size  of  a  roast-kiln 
is  by  these  data  easily  calculated ;  when  a  furnace  is '  to  smelt 
sixty  tons  of  iron  a  week,  the  roast-ovens  should  have  a  capacity 
of  three  times  that  amount  of  tons  for  argillaceous  ore.  A  kiln  of 
the  usual  construction  is  not  often  more  than  18feet  high,  and  the 
interior  forms  an  inverted  cone  of  from  8  to  10  feet  at  the  top,  by 
3  feet  at  the  bottom ;  such  an  oven  wUl  not  take  more  than  forty 
tons  of  ore,  and  cannot  furnish  per  diem  more  than  sis  tons  of  it 
well  roasted. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  smelting  argillaceous  ores  cheaply 
and  to  advantage,  and  to  produce  a  useful  forge-iron,  provided 
the  smelters  keep  a  good  stock  of  ore  in  the  yard,  not  only  for 
roasting,  but  for  oxidation  and  lixiviation  of ,  the  roasted  ore  in 
the  atmosphere  wheu  cold.  The  latter  operation  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  roasting  itself.  Iron  ore  cannot  by  any  means 
be  purified  by  roasting  only ;  certain  substances,  such  as  sul- 
phates or  phosphates,  may  be  present,  and  certainly  are  if  any 
of  the  elements  of  these  acids  have  been  in  the  ore.  Such  acids, 
which  generally  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  are  re- 
moved by  water,  and  often  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  only.  Rain- 
water is  the  best  solvent  for  such  substances,  and  an  exposure  of 
the  ore  for  a  time  to  its  purifying  effect,  is  the  best  means  to  free 
it  from  such  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which 
roasting  is  performed,  time,  air,  and  water  are  necessary  to  do  it 
well.  Large  clamps,  heaps,  are  as  profitable  as  ovens ;  and  if 
they  arc  weU.  put  up,  and  supphed  with  draught-holes  and  fire- 
chambers,  so  as  to  separate  the  combustion  from  the  ore,  they 
may  work  quite  as  profitably  as  kilns.  Kilna  ought  to  be  in  all 
cases  kept  in  constant  action,  so  as  to  preserve  a  regular  supply 
of  ore,  and  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible.  The  common  form  of 
the  kiln  is  generally  an  inverted  cone,  while  our  drawing,  fig. 
212,  represents  a  right  cone.     The  latter  form  secures  more  uni- 
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formity  in  heat  througliout  the  body  of  ore,  but  it  is  suited  only 
to  coarse  ore,  of  the  sizo  of  a  fist  and  larger.  Small  ore  requires 
a  wide  top.  Fine  ore  cannot  bo  roasted  to  advantage  in  any . 
oven ;  it  is  to  be  used  raw  or  roasted  in  clamps.  A  kiln  in  the 
form  of  a  right  cone  should  have  a  partition  below,  aa  shown  in 
the  engraving,  so  as  to  limit  the  size  of  the  gTate, 

Cleansing  of  Ore. — ^Before  subjecting  ore  to  calcining,  it  is  gen- 
erally broken  into  lumps  of  a  uniform  size ;  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  roasted  lumps  are  still  too  large,  they  are  broken 
by  means  of  a  two-handed  beetle,  such  as  shown  in  fig.  215. 


Machines  cannot  well  be  used  for  this.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
carry  the  ore  to  one  and  hack  again,  than  to  break  it  by  hand.  K 
the  ore  is  hard,  an  ordinary  oval  limestone  hammer  is  used.  The 
size  of  the  ore  lumps  depends  partly  on  the  kind  of  ore,  hut 
chiefly  on  the  smelting-furnace  and  its  mode  of  operation.  "When 
particularly  good  work  is  required  of  a  charcoal-furnace,  the  size 
of  ore  is  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  at  coke-furnaces  we  see  lumps  of  four 
or  five  inches  charged,  and  at  anthracite  furnaces  any  size  which 
may  be  hfted  by  the  workmen  is  not  considered  too  large  for  the 
fiirnai-e  When  good  iron  is  to  be  mide,  the  oie  ia  riddled,  to 
free  it  from  fine  dust  earth,  and  ashes  The  mean',  hy  which 
this  is  done  is  not  importint ,   i  common  sind  oi  gravel  riddle 


3  fi^equently  used,  and  we  find  also  machines  of  the  form  repre- 
lented  in  fig.  216.     A  frame-work  is  formed  of  scantling,  about 
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5  feet  long,  4  feet  Mgli,  and  2  feet  wide,  in  ivliich  is  a  riddle,  A, 
suspended  nearly  horizontally,  Tiie  latter  is  formed  of  |  inch 
wire  rods,  with  i  inch  spaces,  and  suspended  at  the  fonr  corners 
on  four  rods,  which  move  about  the  point  of  suspension.  At  the 
highest  part  of  the  riddle  the  ore  is  charged  by  shovelling,  and  a 
boy  sets  it  ia  motion.  The  coarse  ore  rolls  down  upon  a 
heap,  or  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  fine,  which  passes  under 
the  machine,  is  carried  away  to  be  washed,  or  thrown  away. 
This  machine  is  light,  portable,  and  may  be  placed  conveniently 
to  the  ore. 

There  is  apparently  no  necessity  of  thus  freeing  the  ore  from 
fine  dust,  for  these  fine  parts  are  in  most  cases  the  better  portion 
of  it.  But  dry,  fine  ore,  will  Jriclde  through  the  spaces  between 
the  coal  in  the  blast  fiimace,  and  arrive  unprepared  in  the  hearth, 
causing  white  iron,  and  often  serious  disturbances  in  the  smelt- 
ing operation,  by  producing  a  raw  slag,  or  by  accumulating  in 
certain  parts  of  the  furnace  and  obstructing  the  blast,  thus  causing 
scaffolding.  The  evU  resulting  from  fine  ore  has  been  effectually 
removed,  at  some  of  the  furnaces  in  New- York  State,  by  mixing 
the  fine,  granulated,  magnetic  ore  with  clay,  and  forming  lumps  of 
a  large  size,  so  that  it  may  be  similar  to  coarse  ore.  Besides  thus 
improving  the  form  of  the  ore,  clay  mates  a  natural  as  well  as  the 
best  flux  for  magnetic  ore ;  and  an  admixture  of  it  would  not 
do  any  harm  in  many  other  instances,  particularly  where  rich 
ore  is  smelted.  When  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ore  is  made,  the 
first  ought  to  be  in  a  small  q^uantity,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
the  latter ;  any  lumps  of  pure  clay  are  extremely  huitful  to  the 


There  is  no  necessity  for  riddling  all  thd  ore  which  is  used ; 
only  that  part  of  fine  ore  which  remains  on  the  ground  should 
be  thus  purified.  The  apparently  worthless  dust,  and  also  the 
fine  ore  which  remains  in  the  yard  after  the  removal  of  raw  mine 
ore,  is,  in  many  instances,  brought  to  the  washing-machine,  and 
liberated  from  those  fine  particles  which  may  be  carried  off  by 
water.  "Washing-machines  of  a  variety  of  forms  are  in  use,  but 
that  represented  in  fig.  217  is  the  most  generally  adopted,  and 
may  be  considered  ec[ual  in  efiect  to  any  other  apparatus.  The 
grains  of  ore  thus  freed  from  clay  are  mixed  with  the  coarse  ore 
and  smelted.  Separating  the  fine  dust  fi-om  iron  ore  by  riddling 
is  a  judicious  operation,  but  washing  away  fine  oxide  of  iron  is  of 
no  use.     There  may  be  cases,  such  as  washing  raw  magnetic  ore. 
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or  raw  hematites  wbieli  are  largely  mixed  with  day,  but  washing 
Toasted  ore  will  always  include  a  loss  of  metal.  Such  fine  ore 
may  be  tempered  v/iik  water,  dried,  and  broken  into  lumps.     If 


day  or  silex  exists  in  the  maaa,  the  addition  of  a  Kttle  slacked 
lime  will  cause  the  dried  ore  to  be  quite  hard ;  and  if  pure  lime 
cannot  make  it  strong  enough  to  resist  the  friction  of  coal  in  the 
furnace,  a  little  clay-water  added  to  it  will  effect  it. 

Fluxes.~We  have  noticed  this  subject,  in  previoua  parts  of 
this  work,  and  allude  hero  merely  to  those  fluxes  applicable  to 
the  smelting  of  iron. 

In  practice  we  arc  limited  to  a  few  minerals  aa  flux — Hme- 
stone  for  ailicious  ore ;  and  silicious  day,  or  other  silicious  com 
pounds,  for  calcareous  ore.  When  either  lime  or  sUex  is  in 
excess  in  any  ore,  the  work  in  the  furnace  is  imperfect — much 
coal  is  used,  and  labor  wasted.  One  of  the  first  maxims  in  select- 
ing flux,  should  bo  that  it:  contains  an  admixture  of  iron ;  and 
if  such  cannot  be  obtained,  which  is  most  frequently  the  case 
with  hmestone,  an  impure  is  preferable  to  a  pure  limestone.  The 
leading  principle  in  all  smelting  operations  is,  ix>  smelt  by  aa  low 
a  heat  as  possible.  The  oxidized  elements  which  enter  an  iron 
blast-furnaco  do  not  melt  by  themselves,  at  least  not  at  a  low 
heat ;  a  mixture,  and  an  intimate  mixture  of  ore  and  fluxes,  is 
the  most  profitable  condition  under  which  smelting  may  be  car- 
ried on.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  realized  absolutely,  be- 
eatise  it  would  be  too  expensive,  they  ought  to  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  smelter  at  all.  times,  and  his  endeavor  must  be  to  ap- 
proach them.  Limestone  does  melt,  but  not  pure  lime ;  limestone 
mixed  with  sOex  melts  more  readily  than  when  pure,  and  still 
more  so  when  clay  is  present ;  and  at  a  lower  heat  still  when 
iron  also  is  added.  This  principle  we  have  explained  before. 
An  ore  which  contains  all  the  elements  requisite  to  melt  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  still  is  easily  fusible  after  the  metal  ia  re- 
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moved,  is  in  the  best  form  of  ore,  it  worka  with  tlie  least  fuel. 
K  the  latter  condition  is  not  complied  with,  or  the  residue  of  the 
ore  fusible,  it  belongs  to  the  refractory  kind,  and  is  expensive  in 
smelting.  The  true  theory  of  smelting  is,  to  fuse  the  metal  first, 
and  remove  it  from  the  ore  at  a  lower  heat  than  that  at  which 
the  impurities  melt.  All  the  metal  should  he  removed  hefore 
slag  is  formed.  When  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  and 
the  slag  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  smelting  goes  on  most  profit- 
ably. In  practice  it  does  not  happen  very  often  that  ores  which, 
act  in  this  manner  are  found,  at  least  not  in  large  quantities. 
Bog  ores,  yellow  and  brown  hematites,  axe  sometimes  found  of  a 
suitable  composition.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  Andover,  a 
primitive  ore  is  mined  and  smelted  which  affords  flux  in  its  own 
composition.  These  ores  prove  in  practice  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statements.  Pluxes,  of  course,  do  not  always  consist  of  the 
same  substance.  If  sUex  is  the  pTedominating  or  only  foreign 
matter  in  the  ore,  limestone  must  be  the  flux ;  and  limestone 
which  contains  clay,  like  some  of  that  in  the  coal-formations,  is 
preferable  to  pure  or  sihcious  limestone.  If  lime  is  present  in 
the  ore,  and  if  it  is  the  cause  of  resistance  to  fusion,  silex  or  sili- 
cioua  rock  containing  clay,  must  be  added  in  order  to  smelt  the 
ore  perfectly.  Clay  ores,  such  as  frequently  occur  and  are  mined 
in  the  coal  formation,  do  not  work  so  well  with  pure  limestone 
as  with  a  silicious  limestone.  Iron,  when  present  in  these  fluxes, 
no  matter  if  they  are  limestone,  slate,  shale,  or  clay,  has  a  bene- 
ficial influence ;  becai:mo  it  is  in  small  quantities  which  cannot 
easily  be  removed,  it  causes  the  flux  to  melt  and  float  down  until 
it  meets  the  ore,  upon  which  it  will  settle  and  with  which  it  will 
combine.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  .when  an  incongruent  mass 
of  various  infusible  substances  is  brought  in  contact,  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time,  and  consequently  much  fuel,  before  they  are 
united.  In  all  cases,  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  furnace  ought 
to  be  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat. 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  experiments  to  this  effect  have 
been  made,  to  mix  all  the  necessary  ingredients  in  a  furnace,  and 
melt  them  together  before  it  is  charged.  After  the  explanations 
already  given  in  this  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  such  experiments  must  prove  futile.  If  all  the  necessary  sub- 
stances were  finely  groithd  and  formed  into  lumps  and  so  charged 
to  the  furnace,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  work  well,  but  in 
no  other  form.     But  this  mode  of  smelting  would  prove  too  ex- 
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pensive,  even  if  half  the  amount  of  ftiel  conld  be  saved  by  the 
operation.  A  ton  of  ore  or  flux  cannot  be  pounded  fine  for  less 
than  $1,  "wliicli,  together  with  mixing  and  burning' Hme,  will  add 
at  least  $4  to  the  present  expenses  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Still,  some- 
thing advantageous  might  be  done  by  these  or  similar  means,  in 
particular  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  fuel  may  be  saved  in  such 
an  operation,  and  the  yield  of  a  furnace  increased ;  but  it  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  the  facilities  with 
which  it  may  be  crushed. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested,  and  also  asserted,  that  advan- 
tages are  to  be  derived  from  using  quicklime  instead  of  lime- 
stone as  flux.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  result  of  such  ap- 
plications may  be  beneiicial  in  particular  cases ;  but  our  own 
experience  has  shown,  that  quicklime  is  not  generally  favor- 
able to  smelting.  Coal  is  saved  in  a  small  degree,  but  the 
quality  of  the  iron  invariably  suffers  more  than  the  gain  in 
coal  can  balance.  All  fluxes,  as  well  as  ore,  ought  to  he  porous 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation;  we  should  be  cautious 
before  applying  limestone  in  a  calcined  state.  We  shall  allude 
to  this  subject  again. 

Artificial  Fluoces. — Much  has  been  said,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  on  the  application  of  artificial  fluxes  in 
blast-fiirnaces ;  that  is,  fluxes  which  do  not  occur  as  minerals, 
but  are  artificially  prepared— such  as  common  salt,  potash,  soda, 
and  other  substances.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principles  upon  which  such  appUcations  are  re- 
commended ;  hut  the  difficulty'  of  applying  them  appears  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle.  We  know  that  admixtures  to  ore,  which 
are  present  in  so  small  quantities  as  to  defy  detection,  impart  a 
character  to  the  iron  which  is  smelted  from  it.  The  superiority 
of  charcoal  iron  cannot  be  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
small  amount  of  potash  present  in  the  charcoal.  Still,  we  do  not 
find  potaesa  in  the  cinders  of  a  charcoal  furnace,  nor  do  we  find 
potassium  in  the  pig-iron.  There  are  on  an  average  from  one  to 
two  per  cent,  of  oarb.  of  potash  in  charcoa!,  and  consequently  in 
the  iron,  or  slag,  made  by  charcoal.  Some  of  this  alkali  may  he 
carried  away  by  the  waste  gases  at  the  trundle-head,  but  still,  it 
cannot  be  entirely  lost  in  that  way.  There  must  be  small  quan- 
tities of  poti^h  in  the  slag,  as  well  as  in  the  iron ;  or  else  it  is  all 
in  the  slag.  The  difficulty  attending  the  successful  application  of 
such  flioxes,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  high  heat  and  strong  cur- 
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rent  of  blast  in  the  furnaee.  The  first  evaporates  all  such  fluxes, 
and  the  latter  carries  them  off— even  when  in  combination  with 
siLex,  The  only  way  to  bring  such  fluxes  into  successful  use, 
is  to  dissolve  small  qimntitiea  in  water,  and  soak  the  ore  in 
such  water.  This  will  prevent  evaporation  to  a  certain  point, 
but  not  altogether ;  for  the  application  of  such  fluxes  is  un- 
necessary in  any  instance.  In  smelting  by  charcoal  they  are  not 
needed,  and  in  smelting  by  anthracite  or  coke  they  are  useless ; 
for  the  strong  blast  either  removes  them,  or  renders  them  ineffi- 
cient. The  materials  charged  in  a  blast-furnace  ought  to  melt 
easily,  but  at  the  same  time  resist  heat  and  force  of  current.  By 
personal  experiments  we  never  found  any  advantage  in  apply- 
ing such  substances,  and  entertain  doubts  if  any  person  ever  did 
or  will.  The  intimate  combinations  formed  by  nature  we  can- 
not easily  imitate,  at  least  not  so  as  to  mate  them  available  for 
practice. 

Amount  of  Fluxes. — On  the  amount  of  fluxes,  not  much  can 
be  said ;  a  certain  proportion  of  every  principal  constituent '  in 
the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  ia  advantageous.  The  average  of  a 
good  composition  of  furnace  slag  is  nearly  40  silica,  20  lime,  12 
alumina,  12  magnesia,  and  sohie  oxide  of  manganese  and  oxide 
■of  iron ;  there  are  however  others  which  answer  equally  as  well. 
"We  shall  explain  hereafter  the  instances  in  which  lime  or  silex 
must  be  added.  This  is  altogether  a  practical  subject,  so  far  as 
partipnlars  are  concerned.  No  slag,  or  composition  of  ore  and 
flux,  can  be  determined  &  priori,  nor  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  assays  of  all  the  minerals  in  composition.  "We  may  come 
very  near  to  the  true  composition,  but  not  always  to  the  definite 
quantities.  Purely  silicious  ore,  requires  more  hmestone  than 
that  which  contains  silex  and  clay.  Smelting  by  mineral  coal 
occasions  the  use  of  more  hme  than  smelting  by  charcoal ;  and 
by  impure  coal  more  than  that  coal  which  is  not  much  adulter- 
ated with  ashes.  Fluxes  should  be  broken  into  equal  fragments 
of  2  inches  for  charcoal,  and  3  to  4  inches  for  anthracite  coal  or 
coke. 

Mixing  of  Miner  ah. —ia  order  to  insure  regular  and  economical 
work  in  a  furnace,  the  minerals  should  be  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
aecording  to  the  quantities  of  each  kind  which  are  at 
In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  it  is  true  that  the  greater 
the  number  and  variety  of  elements,  the  more  prosperous  will 
be  the  work.    Six  Muda  of  ore  work  better  when  mixed  toge- 
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ther  in  a  furnace,  than  two  ]dnda.  One  kind  of  ore  does  not 
work  well ;  it  requires  much  coal  and  is  vexatious  to  the  smelter. 
In  mixing  the  ore  a  certain  quantity — say  fifty  wheelbarrows  full 
—are  spread  on  a  level  floor  in  the  bridge-house,  in  a  stratum  of 
uniform  thickness.  Upon  this  a  stratum  of  a  second  kind  of  ore 
is  spread ;  then  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  all  in  ratio  to  the  mixture 
calculated.  On  the  top  of  this  bed  of  ore,  the  flux  is  levelled  in 
the  necessary  proportion,  From  this  bed  a  charge,  ready  mixed, 
is  weighed  as  it  is  wanted.  At  most  of  our  furnaces  thia  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  is  often  left  to  careless  hands,  who 
take  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  from  each  kind,  also  some  flux,  and 
charge  that  into  the  furnace  promiscuously.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  many  kinds  of  ore  work  better  together  than  each 
singly — and  on  the  principle  that  the  close  contact  of  various 
particles  of  matter  causes  them  to  unite,  or  melt,  at  a  lower  de- 
gree of  heat  than  when  farther  separated ;  for  these  same  reasons 
the  ore  ought  to  be  well  mixed.  It  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
furnace  in  heap& — that  is,  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  magnetic  ore  in 
one  part,  and  half  a  barrow  full  of  hematite  in  another  place, 
and  thus  with  the  other  kinds.  If  the  fragments  of  ore  and  flus 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  the  rule  in  mixing  them  must  be,  to  asso- 
ciate together  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  each  kind  of  ore,  and 
add  its  ratio  of  flux,  A  charge  composed  of  such  uniform  parcels, 
we  may  call  a  unit  of  the  composition. 

The  method  adopted  at  charcoal  furnaces,  is  to  fill  iron  or 
wooden  boxes  with  ore,  and  weigh  them  as  represented  in  fig.  218, 
On  the  side.  A,  of  the  balance-beam  there  is  simply  an  iron  rod 
with  weights,  which  may  be  either  of  the  common  form,  or  cast 
in  round  plates.  As  many  empty  ore-boxes  as  must  be  filled  for 
one  charge,  arc  placed  on  the  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam.  This  weight  is  permanent,  and  only  alteted  when  found 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  working  of  the  furnace.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  boxes  filled  with  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  is  thus 
weighed.  By  these  means  the  ore  is.  mixed  in  such  proportions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  smelter.  One  box  generally  con- 
tains from  50  to  75  pounds,  and  in  some  cases  100  pounds  of  ore. 
Flux  is  in  such  cases  charged  by  measurement,  or  weighed  on  a 
second  scales:  This  mode  of  mingling  the  ore  is  not  so  very  ob- 
jectionable, but  still  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate,  and  it  is  labori- 

At  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces,  the  method  is  to  fill  them 
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by  wheelbarrows,  and  as  the  charges  at  these  furnaces  are  heavy, 
there  is  Uttle  objection  to  this  method  of  determining  the  ratios 
of  ore,  and  also  of  flux.     But  the  manner  in  which-  the  ore  is 


y  thrown  into  the  furnace,  is  faulty.  As  we  have  a 
id,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  smelting  should  be  performed  to 
advantage,,  when  ore  of  the  same  composition  is  put  in  separate 
parcels  iijto  a  furnace.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  furnace  with  a  \vide 
throat,  receives  fom-  wheelbarrows  of  ore,  eaeh  of  a  different  kind ; 
and  also  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  flux.  We  know  very  well  that 
no  two  ores  melt  alike  at  the  same  heat;  and  the  veiy  object 
of  using  a  variety  of  them,  is  to  make  a  mixture  which  wiU  melt 
at  a  certain  heat.  If,  in  charging  the  ore,  each  is  thrown  by  it- 
self, and  the  flux  by  itself,  the  ore  or  flux  which  melts  at  the 
lowest  heat  will  flow  down  into  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  more 
refractory  ones  behind.  The  advantages  of  a  mixture  are  thus, 
if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  lost.  When  one  kind 
of  ore  is  thus  ■  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  fumaee,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  ease,  and  the  furnace  is  worked  by  a  number  of 
tuyeres,  one  side  will  invariably  work  differently  from  the  other. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  iron  ore,  and  its  action  in  the 
furnace,  we  are  astonished  that  more  disturbances  do  not  happen 
to  some  furnaces.    In  all  instances,  no  matter  in  what  form  the 
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ore  is  cHarged,  whetlier  by  means  of  boxes  or  wheelbarrows,  the 
most  refractory  material  ought  to  form  the  lowest  layer ;  this  may 
be  limestone  or  ore ;  and  the  most  fusible  should  be  at  the  top  of 
the  charge.  "We  must  remember  here  that  the  residuum  of  the 
ore  after  the  metal  is  extracted  from  it  determines  its  fusibility. 
A  silicate  of  iron— forge  cinder — is  very  fluid,  but  still  it  forma 
in  most  cases  a  re&actory  ore ;  for,  when  the  iron  is  extracted 
from  it,  there  remains  a  skeleton  of  silicious  matter  which  does 
not  easily  unite  with  alkaline  fluxes. 

When  ore  is  charged  by  means  of  wheelbarrows,  these  ought 
to  be  of  similar  weight,  so  that  'the  same  adj  ustment  of  scales  serves 
for  the  different  ones.  The  barrows  are  generally  constructed  of 
iron,  as  shown  in  fig.  219.     They  are  pushed  on  a  platform  of  the 


scales,  whiLli  is  level  with  the  llnui  of  the  hrulge-houso,  weighedj 
and  emptied  into  the  furnace.  The  form  of  these  barrows  ia  not 
always  the  same.  The  form  represented  above  is  not  so  common 
as  the  two-wheeled  barrow,  such  as  are  used  for  carrying  fuel 
to  the  furnace.     We  shall  show  this  hereafter. 

ProperHes  of  Oast-Iron. — ^Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
the  smelting  of  ore,  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  cast-iron.  It  is  not  our  province  to  explain  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  metals.  This  belongs  to  the  department  of 
mechanics.  Wo  shall  mention  them  only  so  far  as  they  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  metal.  Crude  iron,  as  it  is  known 
in  commerce,  is  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  namely, 
No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No,  3.  The  first,'  gray-iron,  constitutes  the 
main  body  of  foundry  iron ;  No.  2  is  used  in  foundries  and  forges ; 
and  No.  3  in  forges  exclusively.     Crude  iron  is  composed  chiefly 
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of  iron,  -wHcli  is  always  present  to  at  least  90  per  cent.,  and 
not  often  to  more  than  97  per  cent.  Besides  iron,  there  may  be 
present  silica,  snlphnr,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  manganese ;  in 
fact,  all  known  elements,  gaseous  matter  not  excepted ;  for  some 
crude  iron  contains  nitrogen,  whicli  amounts  in  some  instances  to 
1  per  cent.  Some  of  the  admixtures  of  iron  ^re  in  chemical  com- 
bination with  if^  others  are  of  a  mere  mechanical  character. 

(h-ay  Pig  Iron.—No.  1  foundry  pig.  However  gray  or  often 
black  this  iron  may  ho,  it  does  not  contain  so  much  carbon  as 
some  kinds  of  white  iron.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  alloys 
of  iron  that  carbon  may  be  present  in  two,  and  even  three  dis- 
tinct forms.  The  maximum  of  carbon  in  gray  iron  is  not  often 
m,or0  than  3'5  per  cent,,  and  the  very  darkest  often  falls  below 
this  mark.  Some  gray  charcoal  pig  may  contain  4-5  per  cent,  of 
,  carbon,  but  never  more  than  that.  The  texture  of  this  iron  ap- 
pears to  bo  graaulated ;  but  by  close  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  finest  grain  is  formed  of  crystals,  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  In 
very  dart  charcoal  or  anthracite  iron,  we  find  these  crystals 
often  large  and  distinct.  The  fine  grain  or  size  of  crystals  de- 
pends, in  fact,  on  the  form  in  which  carbon  or  other  impurities 
are  mixed  with  the  iron.  All  chemical  compounds  are  more  or 
leas  white  and  brilhant,  and  show  large  crystals ;  and  all  mecha- 
nical compounds  are  grained,  that  is,  show  very  small  crystals. 
We  cannot  illustrate  this  subject  better  than  hj  analogy.  When 
alum,  or '  any  other  salt,  is  mixed  with  a  substance  which  dis- 
solves in  the  same  menstruum,  water,  and  which  combines  with 
alum,  we  obtain  a  body  of  well-defined  crystals  in  evaporating, 
or  cooling.  If  we  mix  a  solution  of  alum  with  carbon,  or  clay, 
or  any  finely  divided  substance,  and  evaporate  it,  we  do  not  ob- 
tain large  crystals,  but  an  apparently  homogeneous,  granulated 
mass,  which  shows  the  color  of  the  admixture.  We  obtain  simi- 
lar results  in  all  cases  when  a  body  which  crystallizes  by  its  own 
cohesion  is  mixed  with  matter  which  does  not  unite  with  it 
chemically.  Notwithstanding  the  inherent  cohesive  force  is  not 
entirely  destroyed  the  body  will  crystallize,  although  tho  crystals 
may  be  extremely  small.  The  same  is  true  of  iron.  At  a  low 
heat — that  is,  a  cherry-red  heat— iron  and  carbon  do  not  combine 
chemically,  at  least  they  separate  in  cooling  when  the  latter  is 
conducted  slowly.  At  a  higher  heat  carbon  is  dissolved  in  iron, 
and  crystallizes  with  it.  This  explains  the  .variety  of  crude  iron. 
Gray  iron  is  therefore  chiefly  a  mechanical  combination  of  carbon 
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and  iron ;  the  crystals  of  the  metal  are  often  so  small  aa  to  be  im- 
perceptible. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  iron  smelted  from 
argillaceous  ore — as  some  of  the  Baltimore  iron — and  it  is  always 
an  indication  of  a  strong  iron,  more  suitable  for  the  forge  than 
the  foundry,  provided  it  has  been  smelted  by  charcoal.  Scotch 
pig  has  a  similar  appearance,  particularly  when  remeltcd ;  but 
the  quantity  of  other  foreign  substances  present  besides  carbon, 
disqualifies  it  for  the  forge,  however  superior  it  is  for  small  cast- 
ings. Anthracite  iron  does  not  often  show  a  fine  grain ;  the  best 
foundry  pig  shows  on  fracture  large  crystals  of  black  iron.  Simi- 
lar to  this  is  the  dark-gray  charcoal  pig  of  the  Western  iron- 
works. The  large  black  crystals  are  indicative  of  a  strong,  pure 
iron ;  for  a  weak  iron,  with  much  carbon,  cannot  form  large 
crystals.  The  size  of  the  grain  may  be  thus  made  a  guide  to  de-. 
eide  on  the  value  of  gray  pig  as  a.foundry  metal.  The  darker 
the  iron,  the  softer  it  will  be ;  for  the  carbon  is  chiefly  a  mechani- 
cal admixture,  and  imparts  its  color  to  the  metal.  When  black 
metal  shows  large  crystals  in  the  fracture,  it  is  indicative  of  strong 
metal ;  for  weak,  impure  metal  cannot  contract  so  strongly  aa,  to 
form  large  crystals.  The  inode  of  cooling  the  pig — that  is,  the 
material  of  which  the  pig-bed  at  the  fiirnace  is  fomicd — has  some 
influence  on  the  color  of  the  metal ;  a  damp  sand-bed  will  cause 
the  iron  to  be  brighter  and  not  so  black  as  it  would  be  if  cast  in 
dry  coal  or  coke  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and  dust  Notwith- 
standing all  measures  which  may  be  employed  to  cause  the  iron 
to  he  dark,  a  weak  inipuro  iron  cannot  be  made  to  show  kish,  or 
large  black  crystals.  Impure  iron  never  assumes  a  velvety  black 
color,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  besides  carbon, 
the  more  the  iron  deviates  from  that  color.  This,  of  course,  re- 
lates to  soft  iron  cast  in  a  dry  bed,  not  to  hardened  or  chilled 
iron.  Gray  iron  is  not  so  dense  as  white  iron ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  found  as  low  as  7',  while  white  pig-iron  may  be  7'5 
or  7-6. 

Mbtiled  iro?i.— -No,  2  pig-iron.  This  is  either  used  for  remelt- 
ing  in  the  foundry  for  large  castings,  or  employed  in  the  forge 
for  wrought-iron.  As  a  class  it  includes  a  great  variety  of  iron, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  quality 
by  mere  external  examination.  The  fracture  of  this  iron  may  be 
fine-grained,  show  large  crystals,  or  be  a  mixture  of  both,  as  its 
name  indicates.  The  form  of  the  fracture  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  cast.     Slow  cooling 
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in  a  dry  porous  pig-Taed,  causes  grain ;  rapid  cooling  in  chills, 
causes  more  decided  crystals.  In  tlie  same  manner  its  color  ia 
affected;  the  first  method  produces  a  darker  color  than  the  latter. 
This  iron  may  contain  more  carhon  than  gray  iron,  most  gener- 
ally it  has  less ;  stall,  there  is  no  necessity  of  its  containing  less 
than  No.  1.  Nothing  can  be  stated  which  indicates  the  quality 
of  this  iron  for  strength ;  not  even  the  actual  trial  of  breaking  a 
pig,  is  indicative  of  its  real  quality.  It  may  break  very  strong, 
and  be  weak  afier  remelting  or  refining ;  it  may  break  weak,  and 
be  the  contrary.  The  quahty  of  No.  2  crude  iron  depends  on 
the  manner  of  smelting,  and,  of  course,  on  the  ore.  When  a 
iurnace  is  charged  with  much  ore,  and  the  iron  gmolted  at  a 
low  heat,  No.  2  iron  is,  or  may  be  produced.  When  only  a  little 
ore  is  charged- — -that  is,  the  furnace  works  by  hght  burden — a 
similar  iron  in  appearance  may  be  the  consequence.  But,  be- 
tween these  two  kinds,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  The  former 
is  always  purer,  and,  however  short  it  breaks  in  the  pig,  will 
make  stronger  castings,  and  in  all  instances  a  superior  bar-iron 
to  the  latter.  We  may  state  that  the  iron  of  heavy  burden  is  of 
a  more  mottled  appearance,  than  that  of  light  burden ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  generally  the  case.  This  iron  may  show  a  very 
mottled  fracture,  and  be  as  weak  in  the  forge  as  in  the  foundry. 
The  color  of  the  iron  is  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  hesk 
means  of  judging  of  its  quality,  which,  when  guided  by  expe- 
rience, may  be  relied  on  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Pure 
iron  has  a  fine  silver- white  color,  and  rather  less  lustre  than  sil- 
ver ;  carbon  is  black  when  free,  but  when  chemically  combined 
with  iron  it  does  not  change  its  color  materially.  Good  iron  is 
composed  of  these  two  colors ;  any  admixture  of  blue  or  yellow, 
any  high  lustre,  is  indicative  of  some  impurities,  which  impair 
the  strength  of  the  metal.  In  this  iron  in  general  a  part  of  the 
carbon  is  chemically,  and  a  part  mechanically  combined. 

White  Iron. — No.  3  pig-iron,  or  plate-iron.  The  Germans 
understand  by  this  term,  a  kind  of  iron  which  is  not  manufac- 
tured in  this  country — at  least  not  to  any  extent ;  it  is  the  iron 
resulting  from  the  smelting  of  sparry  carbonates.  The  only  iron 
we  can  include  in  this  class  is  white-pig  and  plate-iron  from  the 
run-out  fires.  It  is  asserted  that  this  iron  contains  more  cai'bon 
than  gray  or  mottled  iron ;  this  applies  to  the  above-mentioned 
Grerman  variety,  hut  not  generally  to  our  white  iron.  We  may 
state  that,  on  an  average,  our  white  iron  contains  less  carbon  than 
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the  mottled  or  gray  iron ;  wMeli  however  must  be  taken  with  due 
allowance  as  to  its  mode  of  maaufactuTe.  Any  iron,  in  fact  any 
metal  or  substance  whatever,  which  ia  chemically  combined  with 
another,  forms  crystals.  White  iron  may  contain  little  or  no 
carbon,  and  show  a  perfectly  crystalline  fracture ;  but  that  iron 
which  is  crystallized  with  carbon  only,  is  the  best  of  this  kind. 
We  see  here  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  crystallization  as 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present.  Such  iron  may  be 
very  impure,  or  may  be  of  first-rate  quality ;  the  presence  of 
crystals  and  absence  of  black  spots,  does  not  indicate  any  thing. 
B]a.ck  spots  show  only  that  all  ingredients  are  most  intimately 
chemically  connected.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  carbon — in 
fact,  all  matter  has  the  same  effect  here  in  respect  to  crystalliza- 
tion. We  doubt  if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  quality  of 
this  metal,  from  the  form  of  its  crystals,  because  of  the  variety 
of  matter  which  may  be  present,  and  which  has  a  modifying 
effect  on  the  forms  of  the  crystals.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all 
others,  the  color  and  lustre  of  the  metal  is  the  only  guide ;  white, 
with  not  too  much  lustre,  is  an  indication  of  good  quality.  A 
colored  iron,  of  high  lustre,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  of  being 
impure. 

In  conclusion,  we  wiU  point  to  some  general  characteristics  of 
the  various  kinds  of  crude  iron.  Gray  iron  does  not  become  quite 
so  fluid  on  melting,  as  white  iron;  but  it  retains  its  fluidity 
longer.  When'  the  crystals  of  iron  are  flattened  and  form  span- 
gles, the  metal  is  generally  impure  and  weak ;  strong  iron 
crystallizes  in  columns,  which  inchne  to  the  octahedral  form. 
These  crystals  are  best  observed  by  breaking  a  piece  of  iron 
when  hot,  or  not  cooled  so  far  as  to  be  black.  Gray  iron  is  gen- 
erally soft,  and  white  iron  is  hard ;  but  when  the  latter  is  tem- 
pered, or  annealed,  as  in  the  ease  of  mafleable  cast-iron,  it  is  as 
soft  as  gray  iron.  Hardness  is  not  the  result  of  cohesion  only,  or 
of  a  definite  mixture ;  it  is  caused  by  both  cohesion  and  crystalli- 
zation. Therefore  white  iron  may  be  perfectly  malleable ;  this  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  cooling.  Gray  or  annealed  iron  has  less 
power  to  resist  crushing  than  white  iron,  which  has  more  than 
wrought-iron ;  but  the  resistance  to  torsion  and  rupture  is  very 
small  in  crystallized  iron.  Granulated  iron  is,  in  all  cases,  more 
malleable  than  crystallized  metal.  The  average  of  contraction  is 
about  1  part  in  100,  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  cold  state  ;  this  is 
however  modified  by  the  quahty.     Gray  strong  iron  condenses 
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more  than  gray  weak:  iron,  and  white  icon  less  than  gray  iron. 
With  equal  composition,  gray  iron  requires  a  little  higher  heat 
than  white  iron  for  fusion.  This  fact  can  be  inferred,  d  priori, 
from  the  nature  of  the  compositions ;  a  chemical  compound  melts 
at  a  lower  heat  than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  similar  composi- 
tion. Cold  cast-iron  wiU  sink  in  melted  cast-iron,  which  is  in 
conformity  with  a  general  law ;  but  when  cast-iron  ia  heated  to 
redness,  it  will  iloat  on  molten  iron.  This  apparent  exception  of 
a  law  of  nature  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  specific  quality 
of  the  composition.  When  east-iron,  or  steel,  is  meLted,  or  heated, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  iron.  In  cool- 
ing, carbon  endeavors  to  liberate  itself  and  expands  the  metal ; 
it  is  condensed  again  by  the  cohesive  force  of  the  iron  cooUng  to 
a  lower  degree.  When  cold  east-iron  is  heated  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  expansive  force  of  carbon  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  co- 
hesion of  the  iron,  it  will  expand  the  metal ;  but  condense  again, 
on  being  chemically  united,  and  absorbed  by  the  fluid  metal.  This 
quahty  of  carbon,  or  want  of  affinity  below  a  certain  temperature, 
ia  the  cause  of  sharp  eastings ;  the  expansion  of  carbon  when  the 
iron  is  yet  soft,  presses  it  into  the  finest  pores  of  the  mould,  pro- 
vided its  surface  is  hot.  This  accounts  for  the,  superior  softness 
of  castings  made  in  coal-dust,  or  sand  mixed  with  coal — the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  hot  and  will  yield  to  the  expansion  from 
within ;  but  when  the  surface  is  hard  and  chilled,  the  carbon  and 
iron  are  forced  into  close  contact,  and  in  most  cases  form  white 
iron.  The  process  of  annealing  or  tempering,  may  be,  therefore, 
partially  supplied  by  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  or  a  substance 
which  generates  heat — such  as  carbon  or  hydrogen.  All  cast- 
ings made  in  carbon  are  softer  and  more  gray,  than  those  made 
in  sand;  which  also  are  softer  than  those  made  in  metal  moulds, 
or  ia  good  conductors  of  heat.  We  observe  here  distinctly,  that 
the  mere  compression,  or  force  of  cohesion,  is  the  cause  of  hard- 
ness and  crystallization.  Cohesion  may  be  effectually  performed 
by  mechanical  pressure.  When  gray  oast-iron  is  tempered,  or 
annealed,  it  becomes  soft  and  extremely  brittle,  which,  when  the 
iron  contains  much  carbon,  amounts  to  a  complete  annihilation 
of  cohesion.  Dark  gray  iron,  annealed  in  a  crucible  under  cover 
of  carbon,  becomes  perfectly  brittle,  so  aa  to  be  eaady  converted 
into  powder.  Grray  iron,  cast  in  coal-dust,  or  which  is  still  better, 
bituminous  coal-slack  mixed  with  sand,  becomes  very  soft  and 
brittle.     Gray  cast-iron,  provided  it  ia  pure,  is  not  so  much  at- 
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tacked  "by  rust  as  white  iron  and  wrought-iron.  Sulphur  dis- 
poses it  to  oxidize ;  so  does  sOicon. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  will  allude  to  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  arising  from  ehilling  iron  when  it  comes 
from  the  blast-furnace.  It  is  in  all  instances  advantageous  to  cast 
iron  in  chills,  that  it  may  be  free  from  sand — particularly  when  it 
is  to  be  used  in  the  forge.  Sand  does  no  harm  to  foundry-pig ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  better  protected  against  oxygen  when  covered 
with  it  and  a  coating  of  protoxide,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  its  interior.  In  running  iron  into  chills,  it  is  suddenly 
cooled,  and  in  consequence  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  is  full  of 
The  finest  steel  loses  its  cohesion  in  hardening ;  the 
e  of  sound  indicates  that  no  connection  exists  between  the 
particles.  Crude  iron  thus  chilled  in  cold  water  becomes  a  mass 
of  minute  fragments,  adhering  slightly  together,  and  subject  to 
oxidation.  Moisture  penetrates  such  iron' very  readily.  By 
these  means  some  of  the  impurities  are  oxidized,  and  may  be 
more  easily  removed  in  refining  or  puddling.  The  improve- 
ment thus  obtained  is  but  slight,  and  amounts  to  nothing  in  iron 
which  contains  phosphorus,  or  matter  which  is  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  metal.  Carbon  and  silicon,  metals  which  osi- 
dize  sooner  than  iron,  may  be  oxidized  in  some  measure  by  these 
means,  and  arc  then  more  easily  removed.  When  crude  iron  is 
designed  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  yard,  it  is,  in  all  instances, 
a  great  advantage,  so  fer  as  (Quality  is  concerned,  to  have  it 
chilled. 

Smelting. — This  is  an  operation  which  is  performed  in  the 
blast-fiu-nace,  as  it  is  termed,  because  of  its  size  and  auxiliaries. 
In  it  the  separation  of  the  metal  fi"om  the  ore  depends  on 
the  presence  of  heat,  carbon,  and  the  condition  that  the  metal 
is  heavier  than  the  oxidized  substances  which  form  the  slag. 
"We  shall  not  mention  those  old  methods  of  constructing  furnaces 
which  possess  a  mere  historical  interest ;  but  we  shall  notice  those 
important  modifications  of  the  present  apparatus  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  results  of  this  operation.  Blast  fiirnaces  are 
used  exclusively  in  this  country,  for  smelting  fluid  iron,  and  most- 
ly gray  iron.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  lump  of  sohd  iron  is 
formed  in  the  hearth  of  the  furnace.  But  this  is  an  expensive 
way  of  smelting  iron,  and  not  proper  for  imitation, 

lig,  220  shows  a  vertical  section  ctf  a  modem  blast-furnace. 
These  furnaces  are  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  and  as  wide  at  the 
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base.  In  almost  all  instances  the  bulk  of  tlie  mason-work  is  con- 
strncted  of  rough  =(ton^  Sandstone  it,  preferable,  but  any  kind 
may  be  used  except  limestone     The  famace  itaelf  forms  a  pyra- 


midal mass  of  masonry,  commonly  as  wide  at  the  base  as  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  its  mouth.  The  interior  of  the  furnace 
is  formed  of  fire-proof  material,  the  lower  parts  of  sandstone,  and 
the  upper  of  firebrick.  The  lower  part,  marked  h,  forms  the 
crucible,  or  hearth,  at  which  is  the  strongest  heat,  and  where  that 
part  of  the  ore  which  has  not  been  smelted  in  higher  parts  of  the 
famace  is  melted.  This  part  is  most  commonly  square,  its  sides 
are  from  20  inches  to  6  ffeet  wide,  and  it  is  never  less  than  5  feet, 
often  8  feet  high.  The  stones  of  which  they  are  built  in  this  coun- 
try are  exclusively  sandstones,  while  in  Europe,  we  find  them 
constructed,  not  only  of  this  material,  but  also  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  even  limestones;  the  latter,  however,  are  becoming  rare. 
Above  the  hearth  h,  the  furnace  widens  rapidly  and  forms  a  gen- 
tle slope,  6  the  boshes,  where  the  furnace  is  gradually  converted 
from  a  square  to  a  round  form.  At  the  top,  or  widest  part  of  the 
boshes,  which  varies  from  8  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  the  horizontal 
section,  of  the  interior  of  a  famace  is  a  perfect  circle,  which  is 
continued  up  to  its  mouth.  We  coincide  with  many  of  our  fur- 
nace men  in  calling  the  receiving  part  of  the  furnace,  its  mouth, 
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instead  of  trundle-head,  or  tunnel-liead,  or  sorae  otter  unmeaning 
term.  This  round  part  of  the  furnace  is  most  generally  formed 
of  firebrick,  but  in  some  instances  of  sandstone  or  shale.  It  has 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  in  which  the  sides  are  more  or  less 
curved.  This  part  of  the  furnace,  marked  i,is'termed  the  in-wall  or 
lining.  AH  those  parts  below  the  lining  are  solid  stones,  and  closely 
joined  to  the  rough- walls.  The  lining  itself  is  not  close  to  the 
rough  wall ;  there  is  a  space  between  marked  I,  from  6  to  8  inches 
wi^e,  filled  with  broken  stones,  or  broken  furnace  slags ;  these 
are  loose,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  independent  motion  of  the  in-wall, 
which  is  for  these  reasons  made  of  firebrick.  Rough  stones  ex- 
pand and  contract  more  than  firebrick,  and  are  more  Hable  to 
fractures,  and  as  injury  to  the  in-wall  may  cause  serious  losses, 
the  safest  plan  is  to  use  good  firebrick  for  its  construction.  The 
bricks  are  generally  moulded  in  the  proper  manner  for  forming  a 
circle ;  and  are  from  13  to  18  inches  in  length,  which  size  decides 
the  thickness  of  the  in- wall.  The  in- wall  rests  on  the  rough  wall 
of  the  stack,  and  is  in  many  instances  supported  by  heavy  cast- 
iron  beams,  which  form,  in  the  mean  time,  the  tuyere  arches.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is,  in  some  instances,  very  narrow,  in  others 
wide ;  this  depends  on  the  size  of  the  furnace,  kind  of  ore,  fuel, 
blast,  and  management.  The  diameter  of  this  throat  varies  fi:om 
20  inches,  to  more  than  10  feet.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mouth  is  provided  with  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  forms  the 
throat.  This  cylinder  receives  the  cold  material,  and  is  thus 
prevented  from  melting,  or  from  injury.  The  top  of  the 
furnace  is  generally  crowned  with  a  chimney,  e,  as  wide,  or 
somewhat  wider  than  the  mouth  of  the  furnace ;  it  is  provided 
with  one  door  at  small  furnaces,  and  with  several  at  large 
Through    these    doors    the  smelting  materials  are 


At  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  we  observe  some  arches,  or 
recesses  in  the  masonry  of  the  stack.  These  are  formed  by  divid- 
ing the  basis  of  the  furnace  into  4  piers,  as  shown  in  fig.  221,  and 
are  called  side-arches,  H  H,  and  back-arch,  F,  and  wort-arch  G. 
These  recesses  are  generally  covered  by  semicircular  brick  arches, 
in  few  instances  they  arc  formed  of  cast-iron  beams.  The  arches 
are  from  8  to  16  feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace. 
At  large  furnaces,  a  communication  between  these  arches  is  effect- 
ed by  a  gangway,  1 1 1 1,  piercing  the  piers.  The  front  or  work- 
arch,  often  called  tymp-arch,  shows  that  the  crucible  is  open  here ; 
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the  discharge  of  the  metal  and  slag  ia  prevented  by  the  dam-stone 
K,  which  is  of  a  triangular  section,  bedded  in  fire-clay  upon  the  bot- 
tom stone.  L  is  the  tjrmp-atone ;  it 

..^'"'.^ forms,  hj  being  raised  from  15  to 

2i  inches  above  the  bottom  stone, 
*  the  iperture  for  the  discharge  of 

the  smelted  matter,  and  affords 
ampli,  sipace  for  the  removal  of 
any  obatractiona  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  formed  in  the  hearth. 
There  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  reUtive  position  of  dam-stone 
and  tymp  which  we  shall  point 
out  hereafter.  The  tymp,  aa  well 
as  dam-stone,  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  cast-iron  plate,  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  by  chargii^ 
From  the  top  of  the  dam,  a  gentle  slope  is  formed  for  the 
e  of  slag  which  floats  continually  from  the  furnace.  At 
the  base  of  the  dam-stone  a  small  aperture,  the  tap-hole,  is  formed 
by  catting  a  part  off  from  this  stone  before  it  is  bedded. 


In  fig.  222  an  enlarged  view  of  the  hearth  and  boshes  is  rep- 
resented, which  presents  all  their  parts  more  distinctly.  It  shows 
the  principal  joints  of  the  hearthstones,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  boshes  are  formed.     These  arc,  in  small  furnaces,  constructed 
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of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  in  large  charcoal,  anthracite, 
and  coke  fnmaces,  either  of  firebrick  or  of  sandstones. 

In  the  plan  here  represented,  the  furnace  is  provided  with 
three  tuyeres,  T.  The  blast  pipes  are  conducted  from  the  blast 
machine  nnder  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  and  branches  from 
it  are  led  to  the  tuyeres.  Small  charcoal  furnaces,  which  smelt 
from  20  to  25  tons  of  metal  per  week,  work  by  one  tuyere,  from 
one  of  the  side  arches.  Large  charcoal  furnaces  are  worked  by 
two  tnyercs,  on  the  opposite  sides ;  while  anthracite  or  coke  fur- 
naces, generally  have  three,  and  some,  five  or  six  tuyeres.  Con- 
ducting the  blast  pipes  under  ground  it  has  advantages  in  respect 
to  savirig  room,  but  it  causes  vexation  in  case  any  accidents  hap- 
pen to  them ;  which  often  occur  by  using  hot  blast.  It  affords, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  security  of  a  dry  bottom  stone, 
which  is  of  great  value  at  any  furnace.  If  the  blast  pipes  are  thus 
conducted  under  the  hearth,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  spacious 
channel,  so  that  necessary  repairs  may  be  effected  at  any  time. 
The  bottom  stone  is  laid  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  which 
covers  this  channel. 

The  rough  walls  of  a  fiu:naee  may  be  erected  with  little  lime 
mortar  in  the  joints;  in  fact,  roughly  laid  stones  appear  to  form 
the  best  stacks.  When  the  masonry  is  well  joined,  and  filled 
close  with  mortar,  a  system  of  air-channels  is  required  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  moisture  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  any  masonry. 
In  all  instances,  a  stack  may  be  erected  of  hewn  stones,  bricks, 
or  ore  roughly  put  together ;  but  a  well-arranged  system  of  iron 
binders  is  required  to  prevent  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  mason-work  in  con^ie 
quence  of  the  ever  active  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  building  mite 
rials.  The  mode  of  aflixing  thi.se 
iron  binders,  or  ties,  is  indicated  m 
the  various  drawings ;  and  more  par 
ticularly  in  fig.  223,  which  presents 
a  horizontal  section  through  the 
widest  part  of  the  boshes.  The  pir 
ticulars  respecting  the  arrangement  ' 
of  these  ties  are  subject  to  the  disc 

tinn  of  the  builder ;  but  we  may  remark  that  there  never  can  t 
too  many  binders  in  a  stack.  A  largo  number  of  light  bars  is 
preferable  to  a  small  number  of  heavy  o  ^.        .      n 


i  binders  are 
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wrought-iron,  generally  square  bars  from  1^  to  2  incbcK,  provided 
■with  keys  at  both  ends,  in  preference  to  screws  and  nuts,  which 
are  not  often  used.  Each  end  of  a  binder  is  also  provided  ivitb 
a  largo  cast-iron  washer,  ■which  covers  the  channel  as  ■well  as  the 
stones  nearest  to  the  binder.  As  we  have  said,  the  form  of  these 
binders  is  generally  that  of  a  square  bar ;  but  a  flat  form  of  bars 
is  preferable.  These  binders  are  located  in  spacious  channels,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  out,  and  mended  in  ease  any  of  them 
break. 

The  furnace  represented  in  fig.  224,  is  located  near  the  side  of  a 


steep  hill.  The  hill  and  furnace  are  then  connected  by  a  bridge, 
constructed  of  ■wood,  or  in  some  instances  of  stones,  or  bricks.  Upon 
this  bridge  a  light  building,  the  bridge-house  is  erected,  which 
serves  as  a  storehouse  for  fuel,  ore,  and  flux,  sufficient  to  feed  the 
furnace  for  one  or  two  days.  Dry  stock  ia  thus  protected  against 
rain  or  snow.  At  large  furnaces,  no  such  use  is  made  of  the 
bridge-house,  because  it  would  require  to  be  of  too  large  dimen- 
sions. When  a  furnace  is  erected  on  a  level  place,  or  when  no 
advantages  can  be  obtained  by  locating  the  stack  near  a  hill,  which 
is  decided  by  the  mode  of  supplying  the  ore  and  coal,  these  ma- 
terials are  hoisted  by  machinery  into  a  tower.  Wheelbarrows, 
which  contain  the  smelting  materials,  are  pushed  upon  platforms 
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anl         11     I  bv  t-bT  n'i  to  the  top  of  the  fiimec     In  fig.  225, 
su  h  in  1^r^I!ge^leDt  J3  representpd     The  tower  N  is  generally 


erecte  1  of  strong  timbers  and  its  top  conn  ctod  ^  ith  that  of  the 
fimicehy  mtaiisof  awoolenbnige  Ajlatfoimismade,  ■which 
forms  in  the  mean  tune  a  cassoon,  for  the  reception  of  so  much 
water  as  will  balance  the  load  of  ore,  or  coal.  Two  such  platfonna 
are  suspended  on  a  strong  chain,  over  a  rope-barrel,  and  when 
the  lower  platform  is  loaded,  a  current  of  water  is  conducted 
by  means  of  leather  hose,  into  the  box,  or  cassoon,  which 
forms  the  upper  platform.  When  the  amount  of  water,  which 
flows  from  a  reservoir  placed  at  the  top,  together  with  the  empty 
barrows,  is  heavier  than  the  loaded  platform  below,  the  water  is 
shut  off,  and  the  loaded  platform  ascends,  while  the  empty  one 
descends.  "Wjben  the  cassoon  with  water  arrives  beneath,  the  up- 
per platform  is  loctejJ,  and  the  water  below  is  discharged  by  a 
self-acting  valve,  into  a  drain  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
rope-barrel  is  provided  with  a  strong  brake  by  which  to  arrest 
the  machinery,  in  case  an  accident  happens  to  any  part  of  it. 

This  machinery  for  hoisting  ia  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
the  power  to  set  it  in  motion  is  easily  applied,'  and  always  at  the 
command  of  the  workmen,  provided  the  cistern  is  always  supplied 
with  water.  At  the  furnace  here  represented,  the  hot  blast  ap- 
paratus is  placed  at  the  top.  The  cold  blast  is  conducted  upward, 
and  the  hot  air  down  to  the  tuyere.     Under  this  arrangement. 
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eonsideralDle  pressure  in  the  blast  is  lost,  -wMch  may  be  in  some 
measure  modified  by  employing  wide  pipes.  At  most  furnaces 
which  have  been  recently  erected,  both  hot  blast  and  steam-boil-, 
ers,  which  supply  the  blast-engine  with  steam,  are  located  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  For  these  reasons,  the  area  at  the  top  is  en- 
larged. The  furnaces  are  thus  made  more  massive,  consequently 
there  is  less  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  furnace,  and  room 
for  a  large  mouth.  The  hot-blast  apparatus  is,  in  these  instances, 
located  behind  the  steam  boilers ;  it  receives  the  waste  heat  when 
it  has  passed  the  boilers.  '  In  some  instances  the  top  flame  is 
divided  and  partly  led  under  the  boilers,  and  partly  into  the  hot- 
air  stove. 

Working  the  Furnace.' — Whatever  may  be  the  dimensions  of 
a  furnace,  or  whatever  kind  of  fuel  or  ore  is  used,  the  work  is 
more  or  less  modified  by  local  circumstances.  When  a  furnace 
is  newly  built,  or  has  been  out  of  blast,  or  has  a  new  bearth  put 
in,  a  slight  fire  is  at  first  kindled  at  the  bottom  while  the  dam-stone 
is  wanting.  In  order  to  protect  the  hearthstone  against  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  a  strong  heat,  it  ia  lined  with  common  bricks, 
which  prevents  the  flying  of  these  stones.  The  aperture  formed 
by  the  tymp,  bottom  stone,  and  side  stones,  is  walled  up  by  com- 
mon brick,  and  only  a  few  small  apertures  admit  of  air  for  com- 
bustion. The  hearth  and  stack  are  thus  slowly  dried,  which  may 
recLuire  from  3  to  10  days.  When  the  hearth  has  been  for  some 
days  thoroughly  warm,  the  brick  bning  is  removed,  and  it  is  filled 
to  the  top  of  the  boshes  with  either  charcoal,  anthracite,  or  coke, 
whichever  may  be  the  combustible  used  for  smelting.  The  tymp 
is  open,  in  case  the  hearth  is  warm  and  dry ;  but  when  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  its  being  dry,  ashes  or  sand  is  thrown  on  the  coal  in 
the  tymp  to  prevent  a  rapid  fire.  In  order  to  remove  clinkers, 
which  may  be  formed  in  the  hearth,  it  is  cleaned  every  12  or  24 
hours;  and  when  the  heat  is  strong,  or  an  early  starting  of  the 
furnace  is  contemplated,  a  grate  is  formed  by  means  of  ringers — 
long  iron  bars — as  shown  in  fig.  226.  Thus  a  strong  draught  is 
produced,  a  rapid  combustion  ensues,  and  the  heat  is  augmented. 
If  these  bars  are  withdrawn  after  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour's 
time,  the  hot  coal,  descending  on  the  clean  hearthstones,  will  heat 
them  thoroughly,  and  prepare  them  as  well  as  the  bottom  stone 
for  the  reception  of  hot  metal.  One  day,  sometimes  two  or  three 
days'  heat,  which  time  may  be  shortened  by  the  repeated  forma- 
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tion  of  gratea,  will  prepare  the  hearth ;  the  fuel  has  been,  all  this 
time,  held  as  high  aa  the  boshes. 


When  thus  far  heated,  the  furnace  may  be  charged  with  ore. 
In  small  charcoal  furnaces,  the  coal  is  generally  filled  higher 
than  the  boshes ;  but  in  large  ones,  and  those  which  are  tho- 
roughly heated,  there  is  no  need  of  having  much  fuel.  The 
fuma,ce  is  now  regularly  charged,  alternately  with  ore  and  coal ; 
the  ore  amounts  to  only  half  of  a  full  charge,  but  the  measure  of 
coal  is  always  the  same.  These  charges  are  not  made  in  rapid 
succession,  but  the  flame  is  allowed  to  become  visible  on  the  top 
of  the  last  charge  before  another  ia  filled.  The  ftimace  is  thus 
slowly  fed  by  alternate  charges  of  ore  and  coal ;  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  gases,  coarse  coal  is  selected,  or,  when 
charcoal  is  used,  brands  or  wood  are  mised  with  the  coal.  When 
full  to  the  very  top,  the  furnace  is  ready  to  receive  blast,  and  not 
sooner.  Some  founders  usually  let  on  blast  before  a  furnace  is 
quite  full.  This  is  imprudent ;  it  causes  disorder  from  the  start. 
When  the  furnace  is  thus  filled,  the  ore  is  drawn  down  by  re- 
peated gratings,  which  are  so  managed  that  the  bottom  is  properly 
heated.  When  the  first  signs  of  slag,  or  iron,  appear  at  the  tymp 
or  the  tuyeres,  the  bottom  is  once  more  cleared  of  all  adhering 
cinder,  the  dam-stone  put  in  its  place,  and  the  dam-plate  bedded 
in  clay  upon  it.  A  large  coal,  or  coke,  or,  what  ia  better  still,  a 
mixture  of  fine  damp  coal  and  a  little  clay,  is  fiEed  into  the  tap- 
hole  ;  a  stopper,  or  at  first  only  heavy  dust,  is  fiUed  under  the 
tymp,  and  the  blast  put  qn.  At  the  first,  only  weak  blast  is  used ; 
in  fact,  for  the  nest  two  or  three  weeks,  the  furnace  does  not 
receive  fiill  blast,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  new  hearth  and  in- 
walls  by  a  too  sudden  and  strong  heat.     A  furnace  i 
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■witli  about  half  the  pressure  which  it  will  take,  and  that  gradu- 
ally increased  in  the  course  of  somo  weeks.  A  few  hours'  blast 
will  raise  the  fluid  cinder  to  the  top  of  the  dam-stone ;  the- blast 
may  now  he  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  the  hearth  tried  hy  a 
light  bar  as  to  cleanliness,  and  if  found  free  from  cEnkers  or  cold 
slag,  a  hght  stopper  is  formed  of  clay  and  coal-dust,  the  tymp 
shut,  and  the  blast  let  in  again.  The  melted  iron  accumulates 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  the  slag  runs  over  the 
dam-plate  and  is  carried  away.  The  furnace,  of  course,  is  per- 
petually filled  with  coal  and  ore,  so  that  the  materials  are  always 
level  with  the  top.  It  must  be  a  standard  rule,  never  to  blow  a 
furnace  by  low  stock,  no  matter  how  it  works :  it  must  be  full. 
In  cases  of  imminent  danger  of  dulling,  a  sinking  of  charges  is 
excusable,  but  only  to  be  refilled  by  dead  charges,  that  is,  coal 
without  ore. 

It  will  require,  according  to  the  kind  of  furnace,  from  12  to 
24  hours  to  fill  the  hearth  with  iron.     If  possible,  the  iron  ought 
to  come  near  the  top  of  the  dam,  before  the  tap-hole  is  opened 
for  the  first  time.     The  tap-hole  is 
generally  at  the  right-hand  side  in 
the  tymp-arch,  near  A,  fig.  227.    A 
channel,— run, — dug   in   moulding 
sand,  conducts  the  iron  to  the  pig- 
bed,  B,  where    the   pigs   are  pre- 
viously moulded  iato  sand  or  coal- 
dust,  or  dust  of  anthracite  or  c 
\^  by  means  of  wooden  patterns,  Eun^ 

~   59  \  ning  the  iron  into  iron  chills  is  not 

t^^B  much  practised.  It  is  confined  to 
V^—  only  a  few  furnaces  near  Baltimore. 
If  the  iron  is  tapped  before  the  pool 
is  quite  full,  the  hearthstones  below  the  tuyeres  are  liable  to  he 
coated  with  a  dry,  tenacious  cinder,  which  may  cause  serious 
vexation.  Such  dry  cinders  cause  cold,  white  iron,  and  may 
occasion  the  freezing  of  the  iron  in  the  bottom.  When  the  iron 
is  thus  tapped  irom  the  furnace,  the  blast  is  slaked,  or  stopped, 
the  clinkers  and  cold  cinder  removed,  and  a  fresh  stopper  of  clay 
and  sand  placed  under  the  tymp,  and  the  blast  put  on  again. 

The  first  iron  made  should  always  be  gray  iron ;  for  these 
reaaans  the  ore  charges  are  light.  An  increase  of  ore  must  be 
made  gradually  and  very  slowly,  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
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caution  as  to  tlie  increase  of  burden.  Wliite  or  mottled  iron,  in 
the  first  week  of  a  blast,  is  an  indication  of  scaffolding  tlie  fur- 
nace. The  fluid  cinder  thus  formed  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the 
in-walls  and  cause  troublesome  concretions.  When  gray  iron  ia 
smelted,  the  cinder  is  not  very  fluid,  and  may  descend  into  the 
crucible  before  it  becomes  sticky,  where  the  heat  is  strong  enough 
to  remove  it  at  any  time. 

The  tymp  arch  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  shown  in  flg.  227. 
The  run  for  the  fluid  iron  is  as  much  lower  than  the  part  0  in  the 
middle,  as  the  height  of  the  dam-stone.  C  forms  somewhat  of  a 
slope,  falling  from  the  dam-stone  gently.  At  the  left-hand  side 
are  two  cavities,  into  which  the  cinder  runs  alternately.  About 
a  ton  of  it  is  necessary  to  fill  such  a  cavity  with  slag.  A  piece 
of  pig-iron,  or  any  other  iron,  is  set  vertically  into  the  centre 
of  the  empty  cavity,  the  cinder  flows  around  it,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  held,  and,  when  the  mass  is  nearly  cold,  it  may  be  lifted 
by  means  of  a  crane  located  at  D.  It  is  deposited  on  a  horse-cart, 
and  carried  away.  The  slope  C  is  separated  from  the  run  A,  and 
from  the  slag-trough,  by  cast-iron  plates,  set  so  close  to  both  sides 
as  to  afford  only  sufficient  room  for  cither  the  iron  or  the  slag  to 
be  removed.  The  room,  or  slope,  thus  formed,  is  necessary  for 
the  fiirnace-men  to  stand  upon  and  work  the  furnace.  In  order 
to  make  this  space  as  large  as  possible,  the  tymp  arch  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  tuyere  arch. 

Semarks. — Having  thus  far  given  a  general  description  of  a 
blast-furnace,  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation,  we  will  now 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  most  important  particulars.  To  com- 
mence with  the  bottom  stone.  This  part  of  the  furnace  should 
be  particularly  dry,  and,  if  convenient,  even  warm.  A  cold  or 
damp  bottom  causes  white  iron  and  waste  of  fuel.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Sweden,  the  bottom  is  purposely  kept 
cool ;  but  not  so  in  this  country.  It  happens  at  some  old  furnaces 
that  the  foundation  is  not  perfectly  dry,  for  want  of  drains ;  but 
furnaces  recently  erected  are  well  provided  with  means  for  the 
removal  of  moisture.  Some  kinds  of  ore,  but  chiefly  the  quality 
of  iron  smelted,  afford  the  reasons  for  having  a  cold  bottom 
stone ;  considering,  however,  the  greater  use  of  fuel  incident  to 
it,  the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  a  dry  and  warm  bottom.  The 
leading  form  should  be  the  one  represented  in  fig.  228,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  furnace.  A  spacious  arch-way  crosses  under  the 
furnace  between  the  pillars,  so  that  a  man  may  enter  and  examine 
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it.  Any  moisture  which  happens  to  penetrate  from  above,  which 
is  often  the  case  at  hot-blast  furnaces,  thus  subsides  quickly,  and 
cannot  do  much  harm.     In  the  mean  time,  it  affords  an  oppor- 


tunity of  correcting  the  discharge  of  water,  in  case  there  ia  any 
obstruction.  A  damp  bottom  stone  is  not  only  the  cause  of  waste 
of  fuel,  but  it  produces  vexatious  concretions  of  cinder  below  and 
around  the  tuyere,  which  cause  much  trouble  to  the  founder. 
The  bottom  stone  should  be  in  one  piece,  if  possible,  but  there  is 
not  much  harm  done  if  it  is  spliced,  provided  the  joint  is  close, 
and  the  stone  safely  bedded.  It  should  be  a  hard,  well-dried 
sandstone,  with  a  uniform  grain. 

The  plan  of  the  hearth  is  a  square,  and  seldom  round  or 
elliptic;  the  dimensions  of  the  hearth  depend  entirely  on  cir- 
cumstances. A  fm-nace  in  western  New- York, — Siseoe  furnace, 
— which  melts  a  mixture  of  magnetic  ore  and  hematites,  princi- 
pally the  former,  is  2  feet  10  inches  wide,  18  inches  high  below  the 
tuyere,  and  20  inches  above  the  tuyere,  where  the  boshes  com- 
mence. Such  a  low  hearth  is  suitable  for 
I  magnetic  ore,  spathic  ore,  and  some  specular 
'  ores,  hut  it  would  not  work  well  with  hema- 
33 ;  for  the  latter  kind  of  ore  requires 
a  higher  hearth  above  the  tuyere.  The 
i  charcoal  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  are  not 
often  less  than  4  feet  high  above  the  tuyere. 
f  Ores  which  melt  easily,  or  which  are  porous 
and  form  gray  iron,  ought  to  be  smelted  in  a 

high  health.    The  height  of  a  hearth  is  regu- 

i=^^—  lited  by  the  ore,  but  the  size  of  it  at  the 
tuyere  is  determined  by  the  fuel.  A  hearth  for  anthracite  or 
coke  is  not  higher  than  a  charcoal  hearth,  For  ores  which  melt 
with  difficulty,  a  low  hearth,  in  fact  one  where  the  boshes  com- 
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mence  at  the  tuyere,  as  shown  in  fig,  229,  is  considered  profitable, 
and  for  porous  -hematites  it  may  reach  1-5  feet  above  the  tuyere. 
The  spa<!e  below  the  tuyere  is  generally  plumb ;  above  it,  the  bat- 
ter is  from  ^'^  to  },  that  ie,  one  half-inch  to  the  foot  for  very 
mild  ores,  and  2  inches  to  the  foot  for  refractory  ones.  A  high 
crucible  haa  always  more  taper  than  a  low  one ;  and  one  for  rich 
or  refractory  ores,  more  than  one  for  impure  and  fusible  ores. 
When  forge-pig  is  smelted,  the  hearth  is  lowe'r  or  more  tapered 
than  for  gray  or  foundry-pig.  The  hearth  should  be  wider,  and 
have  more  batter,  when  much  than  when  only  a  little  iron  is  to 
be  smelted.  The  height  and  batter  of  a  hearth,  is  in  fact  not  of 
so  much  importance  as  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  expensive 
to  smelt  gray  iron  in  a  low  or  much-tapered  hearth,  and  it  ia 
expensive  to  manufacture  forge-pig  m  a  high  hearth.  A  high 
hearth  always  causes  inferior  forge-iron.  The  high  crucible  saves 
fiiel  and  ore,  but  works  slow.  If  we  assume  that  a  furnace  with- 
out a  heartli,  where  the  tuyere  is  only  8  or  10  inches  above  the 
bottom,  and  the  batter  of  the  boshes  drawn  down  to  the  tuyere, 
as  shown  ia  fig.  229,  and  also  that  a  furnace  of  this  construction 
produces  tlie  best  forge-iron, — ^then  regarding  this  as  one  extreme 
of  the  forms  of  a  hearth,  and  considering  the  other  extreme  to  be 
a  hearth  S  feet  high,  ahd  only  half-inch  batter  to  the  foot,  and 
assign  to  this  the  capacity  of  producing  the  beat  foundry-pig 
iron,— we  shall  have  the  intermediate  forms  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing order  for  ores.  Starting  with  no  hearth,  or  the  lowest 
hearth,  low  pressure  in  blast,  forge-pig,  and  much  iron,  the  ores 
which  may  be  smelted  to  advantage  axe  as  follows :  raw  sparry 
carbonates,  raw  magnetic  ore,  silicates  and  forge-cinder,  raw 
argillaceous  ore,  crystallized  peroxide,  specular  ore,  compact 
peroxide,  red  oxides,  loasted  carbonates,  roasted  magnetic  ore, 
roasted  argillaceous  ore,  raw  hematites,  roasted  hematiteSj  pure 
bog  ores,  and  bog  ores  which  contain  much  phosphate.  The 
series  of  ore  inverted  will  work  in  a  high  hearth,  strong  blast, 
foundry-pig,  and  smelt  slowly.  Bog  ore  may  be  smelted  in  a 
low  hearth,  but  not  to  advantage.  As  the  ores  are  generally 
impure,  a  great  deal  of  iron  is  lost  in  the  slags,  and  consequently 
much  coal  is  used;  the  yield  is  bad,  and  however  good  the  iron 
may  be  in  the  forge,  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  foundry.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  smelt  refractory  ore,  commencing  with  the  series,  in 
a  high  hearth,  the  yield  is  poor,  much  coal  is  used,  the  iron  never 
good  for  the  forge,  and  not  useful  in  the  foundry.     We  thus  see 
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how  nmch  the  form  of  a  hearth  is  dependent  upon  a  variety  of 
ciroiimstances,  which  must  be  considered  in  its  construction.  If 
we  erect  a  cylindrical  high  hearth  for  smelting  magnetic  ore,  and 
intend  to  smelt  good  forge-pig,  and  much  of  it,  we  certainly  fail 
in  the  attempt.  And  if  we  desire  to  produce  foundry-pig,  of  bog 
ores,  in  a  furnace  without  a  hearth,  we  shall  find  the  iron  very 
poor,  weak,  and  hard,  consuming  much  coal  and  ore  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  not  suitable  at  all  to  be  worked  in  the  forge.  By 
considering  these  facts,  we  distinguish  easily  the  correct  form  of 
hearth  for  certain  kinds  of  ore,  as  well  as  quality  and  yield  of 
iron. 

WidUi  of  Hearth. — One  side  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
hearth,  or  the  distance  between  the  tuyeres,  is  never  less  than  18 
inches,  and  not  larger  than  8  feet,  Eound  or  oval  sections  of 
crucibles  aie  not  often  used,  and  we  shall  not  allude  to  them- 
The  true  measure  of  a  hearth  is  the  contents  of  the  area,  for  which 
we  assume  one  side  of  a  st^uare.  These  dimensions  arc  somewhat 
controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  ore,  but  depend  chiefly  on  the 
quality  and  kind  of  fuel,  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  iron  to  be 
,  on  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  and  on  the  number  of 
A  hearth  of  only  18  inches  square  at  the  tuyere,  which 
is  worked  by  one  tuyere,  will  make  very  little  iron, — 2  or  2i 
tons  in  24  hours.  These  dimensions  are  only  suitable  for  work- 
ing by  weal;  blast,  with  half-pound  pressure,  and  charcoal.  In 
fact,  all  dimensions  below  30  inches  are  for  charcoal  only.  A 
hearth  of  24  inches  may  produce  from  3  to  5  tons  per  diem,  with 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  blast  and  one  tuyere ;  two  tuyeres  may 
bring  the  yield  to  6  tons  per  day.  A  hearth  of  30  inches  may 
be  worked  by  three  tuyeres,  thi-ee-fourths  of  a  pound  to  one 
pound  pressure,  and  produce  from  6  to  10  tons  of  metal  in  24 
hours.  The  ore  has  much  influence  on  the  yield.  A  hearth  of 
at  least  30  inches,  and  from  that  to  4  feet  in  width,  is  used  for 
smelting  by  coke,  the  yield  of  the  furnace  being  in  ratio  to  the 
size  and  amount  of  blast;  it  varies  from  10  tons  per  diem  to  16 
or  17  tons.  We  find  in  anthracite  furnaces,- — ^the  largest  hearths 
in  them,— the  distance  between  the  opposite  tuyeres  is  not  less 
than  40  inches,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  wide  as  6  feet.  An  old 
hearth  is  frequently  found  to  work  well  with  a  width  of  8  feet. 
The  yield  in  these  furnaces  varies  from  10  tons  per  diem  to  30 
tons,  according  to  size,  ore,  pressiu-e  of  blast,  and  number  of 
tuyeres.     Large-sized  hearths  are  generally  of  a  round  form. 
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I^essure  of  Blast. — Tke  density  of  blast  depends  strictly  on 
the  quality  of  fuel,  as  has  been  detailed  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  Chap,  VI,  It  has  been  observed  that  soft  charcoal  works 
best  with  I  to  |  of  a  pound  pressure  to  the  square  inch ;  hard 
charcoal,  with  |  to  1  pound  pressure.  The  best  wood-charcoal 
will  not  bear  more  than  this  density.  Eaw  bituminous  coal,  or 
coke,  is  worked  to  advantage  with  2|  pounds  to  i  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  anthracite  should  have  at  least  four  pounds.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  more  density  is  injurious  to  the  operation  with 
anthracite.  When  less  pressure  than  this  is  at  our  disposal,  either 
from  want  of  power  or  an  imperfect  blast  machine,  the  width  of 
the  hearth  should  be  reduced,  to  produce  the  necessary  force  of 
current  in  the  fuel.  When  hot  blast  is  used  the  densities  are  a? 
above  stated,  but  with  cold  blast  they  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. As  the  effects  of  hot  blast  may  be  in  some  measure 
produced  hy  higher  densities,  the  best  results  must,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  obtained  when  pressure  and  temperature  are  so 
regulated  as  to  work  the  ore  with  the  smallest  amount  of  fiiel. 
We  are  not  informed  what  density  of  cold  blast  anthracite  coal 
win  bear ;  but  we  know  that  strong  coke  will  bear  6  pounds,  hard 
charcoal  1  to  1^  pounds,  and  soft  charcoal  to  f  and.  1  pound. 

Number  of  Tuyeres. — The  number  and  size  of  tuyeres  depend 
on  the  size  of  hearth,  the  quantity  of  iron  to  be  made,  and 
whether  hot  or  cold  blast  is  used.     In  a  small  furnace,  where 


charcoal  is  used  and  the  production  is  limited,  but  one  tuyere  ia 
used ;  and  this  is  applied  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  as  shown  in 
fig,  230,  and  at  the  side  of  the  tap-hole.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
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that  all  attempts  liave  proved  futile  to  work  a  furnace  by  placing 
the  tuyere  in  the  back  stone,  opposite  the  tymp.  This  appears 
to  be  its  natural  position,  biit  in,  practice  it  does  not  prove  so. 
Good  coal,  fusible  ore,  strong  blast,  and  a  well-sized  hearth,  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  iron  with  one  tuyere.  .  Some  furnaces 
smelt  as  much  as  seven  tons  per  diem  by  these  means.  There 
are  great  advantages  in  working  one  tuyere,  particularly  with  re- 
fractory ores  and  cold  blast.  All  elayish  and  ailidous  ores  work 
better  with  a  single  one.  When  a  second  tuyere  is  used,  it  is 
placed  opposite  the  one  shown  above.  At  charcoal  furnaces  we 
do  not  often  find  a  third  tuyere.  At  coke  and  anthracite  fur- 
naces we  find  at  least  two  tuyeres,  and  in  most  cases  three ;  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six.  Then  the  section  of  the  hearth 
is  round,  and  the  tuyeres  are  placed  as  shown  in  fig.  231.  This 
arrangement  is  well  adapted  to  work  by  hot-blast,  but  trouble- 
some in  using  cold-blast  on  account  of  the  cooling  influence  ol 
the  many  apertures.  Blast,  stiongly  heated  so  as  to  prevent 
chills  at  the  t^iyeres,  works  admirably  well  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment. A  wide  hearth  and  hot-blast  will  admit  of  the  use  of  more 
tuyeres,  than  a  narrow  hearth  and'  cold-blast. 

Size  oJBoslies. — That  part  of  the  furnace  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  crucible,  which  forma  a  slope  more  or  less  steep,  the 
form  of  which  varies  very  much,  will  be  easily  understood  after 
the  preceding  remarks.  The  width  of  boshes,  which  means  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  interior  furnace,  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the  fuel,  hut  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  blast  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  fuel.  The  diameter,  or  rather  the  slope  of  the 
boshes,  depends  also  on  the  kind  of  ore  which  is  smelted.  "We 
may  reasonably  assume,  that  this  slope  is  intended  to  perform  a 
certam  seivice ;  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  gradually  to  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  the  current  of  blast.  As  has  been  demonstrated 
m  previous  pages,  the  current  of  blast  carries  along  with  it  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  which  may  bo  either  dissolved  in  the  gases  or 
not.  They  wiU  be  deposited,  where  the  current  or  temperature 
is  too  weak  to  hold  them  longer  in  suspension.  This  fine  .carbon 
is  absorbed  by  the  porous  ore.  The  size  of  the  boshes  must  be, 
therefore,  in  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  blast  and  the  kind  of  fuel ;  as- 
suming that  both  current  and  temperature  are  at  the  greatest  diam- 
eter, so  far  diminished  as  to  deposit  the  particles  of  carbon.  If 
the  boshes  are-  too  narrow  for  a  certain  quantity  of  blast,  the 
point  of  depositing  carbon  is  carried  higher,  and  the  smelting  of 
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the  ore  commences  where  it  is  liable  to  deposit  refractorj-  slag  on 
the  slope,  causing  scaffolding.  If  the  diameter  is  too  large,  the 
ores  are  carbonized  too  low,  and  the  slightest  alteration  of  heat 
must  inevitably"  deposit  partially  melted  ore  in  the  widest  part  of 
the  boshes,  causing  concretions.  In  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  preferable 
to  have  the  boshes  too  narrow,  rather  than  too  wide ;  but  we  must 
be  aware,  that  nothing  has  more  influence  upon  the  quantify  of 
metal  smelted  than  the  dimension  of  the  boshes.  But  if  the  fur- 
nace cannot  be  supplied  with  sufficient  blast,  it  is  very  vexatious 
to  have  the  boshes  too  wide.  The  extreme  diameters  in  use,  are 
from  7  to  18  feet.  Charcoal  furnaces  will  bear  9^,  and  in  some 
instances  10  feet  of  width ;  hut  the  latter  is  rather  a  large  size. 
Ooke  furnaces  are  not  often  less  than  12  feet,  and  do  not  work 
well  if  larger  than  15  feet.  Anthracite  appears  to  afford  a  wide 
range ;  we  find  furnaces  of  10  feet  boshes,  and  also  of  18  feet,  or 
nearly  four  times  larger.  As  the  quantity  of  blast  is  in  proportion 
to  the  fuel,  and  that  in  some  measure  controlled  by  the  quantity 
of  metal  made,  we  find  that  the  production  of  a  furnace  is  nearly 
in  propbrtion  to  the  size  of  the  boshes ;  still,  this  rule  is  not  so 
perfect  as  to  admit  of  correct  deductions.  The  kind  of  ore  and 
quality  of  iron  smelted,  exert  almost  as  much  effect  on  the 
yield  of  a  furnace,  as  the  size  of  boshes.  I'usible,  weli-iluxed 
ore  furnishes  more  iron ;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  forge  than  of 
foundry  iron  may  be  made  in  the  same  time,  by  boshes  of  the 
same  size.  When  the  diameter  depends  on  the  quantity  of  blast, 
the  slope  of  the  boshes  is  regulated  by  the  ore  and  the  quahty 
of  iron  smelted.  A  slope  of  50°  is  commonly  adopted  in  small 
furnaces  where  fusible  bog  ores  are  smelted ;  even  45°  are  not 
considered  too  flat.-  Raw  ores,  of  the  primitive  formation,  are 
smelted  in  slopes  of  from  70°  to  75°,  as  shown  in  fig.  229.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  we  observe  many  varieties  of  slopes; 
Close,  compact  ores,  which  do  not  form  gray  iron,  arc  smelted  in 
steep  boshes ;  and  ores  which  arc  inclined  to  produce  a  gray  fu- 
sible iron,  mBy  be  smelted  in  flat  ones.  Foundry  iron  is  better 
when  made  in  flat  boshes,  and  forge  when  made  in  steep  ones. 
The  yield  of  a  furnace  is  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former. 
The  use  of  fuel  is  also  greater  in  steep,  than  in  flat  boshes.  Tliis 
depends,  however,  so  much  on  the  form  and  composition  of  the 
ore,  that  in  these  respects  little  influence  is  exerted  by  the  slope 
of  boshes. 

Form  and  Size  of  In-wall— Ths,t  part  of  the  furnace  com- 
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mcneing  at  the  widest  part  of  the  boshes  and  extending  to  the 
top  is  always  of  a  coQical  form,  with  straight,  or  more  or  less 
curved  sides.  By  examining  the  use  of  this  part  of  the  furnace, 
wo  arrive  at  its  correct  form.  In  practice,  we  find  it  such  as  is 
represented  ia  fig,  232,  A,  B,  G,  D.     "We  shall  not  consider  the 


I'  hm 

advanfa^ea  oi  ili     1\  u  i  tl        i  iiiii5  of  m-walls,  but  pro- 

ceed to  define  the  use  of  thi  piit  oi  the  furnace  Assuming  that 
the  operation  of  rp\umg  and  meltmg  the  metil,  and  the  slag,  is 
earned  on  m  the  lower  ptrt  of  the  furnace,  from  the  largest 
diameter  downwaids — which  is  not  always  true,  as  we  shall  see 
hereiftei — wo  discern  the  use  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the  in- 
wall  Nothing  18  peiformed  m  it  except  the  evaporation  of 
watei,  and  ot  gases  from  the  ore  and  coal.  In  reducing  the  ore, 
these  substances  should  not  be  present.  Water  as  well  as  hydro- 
gen, fi:ee  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  are  of  no  use  in  the  crucible ;  the 
first  and  the  second  are  actually  hurtful.  The  object  of  this 
space,  therefore,  is  to  evaporate  water  from  ore  and  coal  without 
causing  injury  to  the  form  of  these  substances.  A  high  heat,  of 
course,  will  evaporate  water  sooner  than  a  low  one ;  and  it  will 
-also  break  coal  and  some  kinds  of  ore,  and  form  dust  of  them. 
For  these  reasons,  a  high  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  is 
often  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  smelting  operation.  Charcoal' 
req^uires  at  least  24  hours  to  dry  it  at  a  low  heat ;  and  some 
kinds  of  clay,  or  ai-gillaceous  ore,  three  times  that  length  of  time. 
When  coal  and  ore  may  be  dried  in  24  hours,  without  injury  to 
form,  the  size  is  sufficient  when  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  above 
the  boshes  is  sufficiently  large  to  hold  ore  enough  to  work  for  24 
hours.  When  10  tons  of  iron  are  smelted  in  that  time,  and  3 
tons  of  ore  and  200  bushels  of  coal  are  required  for  1  ton  of  iron, 
the  furnace  must  hold  30  tons  of  ore  and  2,000  bushels  of  coal 
above  the  boshes.  Generally  we  find  the  capacity  somewhat 
greater ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  having  more  stock  in  the 
furnace,  whether  charcoal  or  anthracite.  Where  coke  or  raw 
bituminous  coal  is  used,  the  case  is  different.     This  fuel  contains 
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!  more  or  less  hydrogen,  the  pressure  of  which  is  highly 
injurioua  in  that  part  of  the  furnace  where  the  iron  is  received. 
It  requires  a  red-heat  and  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  to  expel  hydro- 
gen from  a  large  body  of  coal;  and  also  much  time.  In  thia 
case  little  can  be  done  in  24  hours,  and  therefore  such  furnaces 
have  a  capacity  for  3  days'  stock.  The  form  of  the  in-wall,  if 
curved  or  straight,  cannot  therefore  have  much  influence  on 
the  operation ;  hut  a  gentle  curve,  or  a  cylindrical  part  above 
the  boshes,  is  found  advantageous.  This  will  afford  some  play 
for  the  oscillations  of  blast,  and  prevent  scaffolding  on  the  slope 
of  the  boshes.  The  curved  form  shown  in  0,  D,  fig.  232,  affords 
one  advantage — namely,  the  same  capacity  with  less  height ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  curve  is  advantageous.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  beyond  a  certain  limit,  there  is  no  advantage  in  increasing 
the  height  of  a  furnace.  This  may  he  40  feet  for  charcoal  and 
anthracite,  and  50  feet  for  coke  or  bituminous  coal,  A  lower 
famace  works  easier,  makes  better  iron  for  the  forge,  and,  when 
well  arranged— that  is,  of  sufficient  capacity — does  not  consume 
more  coal  in  proportion  to  the  iron  smelted,  than  a  high  furnace. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  operate  with  the  least  height.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  curving  the  Hning  so  as  to  gain  in 
the  capacity.  If  this  space  of  the  furnace  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose, we  may  give  any  form  we  cho<se,  without  injury  to  the 
work.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  curved  Hning 
and  a  low  furnace,  work  better  than  a  straight  lining  and  high 
stack.  The  cmrvature  is,  of  course,  never  to  extend  beyond  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  boshes. 

Size  of  Mouth. — On  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
has  arisen  without  any  satisfactory  result.  It  is  settled  that  nar- 
row tops  and,  too  wide  mouths  cause  a  waste  of  fuel. 

If  we  consider  the  object  of  this  aperture,  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  its  size.  The  mouth  is  chiefly  for  charging  the  furnace 
with  ore,  coal  and  flux,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  waste  gas^. 
If  the  current  of  the  gas  is  too  strong  at  the  top,  a  large  quantity 
of  small  particles  of  carbon  are  torn  loose  and  escape,  thus  causing 
a  loss  of  fuel.  If  the  throat  is  too  narrow,  the  ore  is  apt  to  bake 
and  form  lumps,  which  pass  into  the  centre  of  the  furnace  and 
descend  to  the  hearth  unsmclted,  A  mouth  of  the  proper  size 
will  caiose  some  ore  to  move  towards  the  in-walls,  while  the  large 
mass  will  remain  in  the  centre.  "VV^hen  the  throat  is  narrow,  a 
marked  difference  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the  hearth,  when  a 
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fresh  charge  is  thrown  in,  and  when  it  is  down.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  at  small,  low  charcoal  furnaces.  The  oscillation  in 
heat  thus  produced,  causes  a  waste  of  fuel.  A.  narrow  throat 
will  work  hotter  than  a  wide  one,  and  thus  cause  the  flying  of 
coal  and  ore,  which  mates  dust  in  the  boshes  and  forms  an  ob- 
struction to  blast.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  making  the 
mouth  as  wide  as  the  boshes,  were  it  not  that  by  so  doing  the  ore 
is  thrown  chiefly  near  the  in- walls,  which  in  melting  will  cause 
scaffoldiog.  And  if  in  this  case  the  ore  is  charged  in  the  centre 
of  the  iuTnace,'the  waste  heat  escapes  chiefly  at  the  in-walls,  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  sufficiently  dry  before  arriving  in  the 
hearth.  These  reflections  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  half  the 
diameter  of  the  boshes  should  be  neaxly  the  diameter  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  confirmed  by  practice.  At  charcoal  furnaces  the  diame- 
ter of  the  mouth  is  generally  made  narrower,  under  an  apprehen- 
sion that  heat  will  be  lost.  At  coke  and  anthracite  furnaces,  we 
find  the  throat  wider  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  boshes ;  it 
ranges  between  i  and  f  of  it.  There  is  less  danger  of  losing 
heat  by  a  wide  than  a  narrow  mouth;  the  latter  always  con- 
sumes more  fuel  than  the  former,  hut  it  requires  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  founder,  because  of  its  tendency  to  cause  scaf- 
folding. The  mouth  may  be  formed  of  an  iron  cylinder,  or  a 
brick  wall. 

The  mouth  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  chimney ;  this  is 
required  to  protect  the  workmen  against  injury  from  the  flame. 
An  open  month  causes  improper  filling,  because  the  men  some- 
times cannot  get  near  the  proper  place  in  consequence  of  the 
flame  which  is  driven  there  by  the  draught  or  wind.  It  is  in  all 
instances  proper  to  erect  some  protection  for  the  fillers.  A  briek- 
chimney,  well  provided  with  binders,  and  some  apertures,  for 
charging,  is  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Blast-famaces  have  in  most  cases,  and  sUould  have  in  all 
cases,  a  roof  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  a  bridge-house,  and  a 
moulding-honae.  The  necessity  of  these  buildings  is  obvious 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  work  the  sand  in  the  pig-bed,  and 
the  ore,  coal,  and  furnace  from  the  effects  of  raia  and  snow.  The 
whole  of  a  blast-furnace,  including  all  these  buildings,  assumes 
then  a  form  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  233.  All  these  buildings 
should  be  constructed  of  iron,  or  coated  with  a  flre-proof  paint ; 
for  any  losses  in  consequence  of  a  conflagration  in  these  estab- 
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liahments  are  of  a  seriovis  nature,  because  they  cannot  well  be 
covered  hj  insurance. 


Tl     y    f  &  I      — We  re  o      ze  two  distnct  inl 

active  p  mc  j  s  sme  n  iron  o  o  n  la  ny  other  o  e 
The  one  relates  to  those  instances  where  porous  ore  is  smelted ; 
the  other  is  that  in  which  compact  ores  are  reduced.  In  former 
pages  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  this  subject,  and  remarked 
that  carbon  must  be  dissolved  in  the  gases  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
fiimace,  or  we  could  not  account  for  gray  iron.  The  carbon  may 
be  dissolved  in  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas ;  it  will  be  attracted 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  ore,  the  pores  of  which  it  will  fill  if  it  is 
porous.  By  whatever  means  the  carbon  is  dissolved,  or  set  in 
motion,  the  effect  must  be  in  all  cases  the  same.  If  ore  is  very 
porous,  it  will  absorb  much  carbon  and  form  a  black  or  brown- 
ish-black mass,  which  is  more  refractory  than  pure  ore,  and  which ' 
melts  only  in  the  high  heat  of  the  crucible.  This  condition  of 
the  ore  in  the  furnace  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiments. 
In  drawing  out  the  contents  of  a  furnace,  when  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  smelting,  the  ore  was  found  to  be  in  this  state.  Under 
these  circumstances,  iron  is  smelted  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
fuel,  gray  iron  foUo^vs  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  goad  quality 
can  be  depended  on.  This  mode  of  smelting  can  be  practised 
only  on  porous  ores,  bog  ores,  hematites,  soft  red  oxides,  and 
roasted  ores.  It  requires  a  large  space  above  the  boshes  in  order 
to  saturate  the  ore  with  carbon,  and  flat  boshes  to  concentrate 
the  heat  below  them  and  in  the  centre  of  the  furnace ;  it  also  re- 
quires a  highly  charred  fuel,  which  is  free  from  hydrogen.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  when  it  is  desirable  to  smelt  gray  iron,  raw 
fuel  or  imperfectly  charred-fuel  does  not  facilitate  the  operation. 
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On  the  contrary,  raw  fael  leads  to  the  formation  of  white  iron. 
Gray  iron,  of  course,  is  smelted  by  raw  bitmninous  ebal,  and  also 
by  wood ;  but  we  speak  here  only  of  ordinary  circumstances, 
in  which  the  fact  is  as  we  state.  If  the  medium  in  which  the  car- 
bon is  dissolved,  is  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  gray 
iron,  carburetted  hydrogen  ought  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Fuel  which  con- 
tains hydrogen  forms,  at  best^  an  impure  iron ;  and  if  gray,  it 
contains  but  little  carbon.  Carburetted  hydrogen  certainly  de- 
posits more  carbon  in  the  ore,  than  can  by  any  other  means  bo 
accomplished ;  but  hydrogen  reduces  many  substances,  such  as 
silex  or  lime,  which  axe  not  reduced  by  carbon  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  /  When  hydrogen  penetrates  oxide  of 
iron  at  a  low  temperature,  it  forms  a  powder  of  metallic  iron, 
which  does  not  so  readily  combine  with  carbon  as  a  powder  of 
oxide  of  iron  e^iposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat.  We  discern 
thus  very  readily  the  means  by  which  gray  cast-iron,  of  good 
quality,  can  be  formed. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  alluded  to  one  extreme — that  is, 
the  formation  of  gray  iron  from  porous  ore ;  we  shall  now  ex- 
amine the  other,  or  the  formation  of  white  iron  from  compact 
ore.  The  best  material  to  serve  as  an  illustration,  is  a  silicate  of 
iron.  When  forge  cinder  is  charged  to  a  blast-fuma^ie,  it  cannot 
absorb  carbon  in  its  pores ;  for  it  is  compact  and  hot  accessible 
to  any  gas,  so  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned.  This  substance 
will  move  unaltered  in  the  furnace,  to  a  point  where  the  heat  is 
strong  enough  to  melt  it.  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  fluid  cinder, 
or  slag,  and  trickles  down  through  the  hot  coals ;  these  absorb 
oxygen  from  iron  and  other  metals,  and  if  the  height  of  the 
column  of  hot  coals  is  sufRcient,  all  the  iron  may  be  reduced 
before  the  fluid  slag  arrives  at  the  tuyeres.  No  carbon  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  iron  in  this  case;  for  it  forms  large  globules, 
and  is  not  in  a  condition,  or  not  in  so  close  contact  with  the 
metal  as  to  combine  with  it.  ■  The  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  in 
this  case  most  generally  produced  by  substajices  which  are  near- 
est to  the  iron ;  and  as  these  are  phosphates,  sulphates  and  sUex, 
their  respective  bases  will  combine  with  the  metal,  which,  when 
once  fliud,  does  not  absorb  carbon,  but  rapidly  descends  into  the 
hearth.  In  this  case  we  perceive  that  a  certain  height  of  a 
column  of  hot  coal  is  required  to  reduce  the  oxide ;  if  that  column 
is  too  low  the  iron  arrives,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  at  the  tuyere, 
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and  cannot  be  conTerted  into  metal  but  by  the  piesenco  of  gray 
iron  in  the  pool  of  the  crucible,  the  carbon  of  which  will  reduce 
the  oxide  which  may  be  in  the  slag.  The  height  of  the  column 
of  hot  coal  required,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ore.  If  it 
is  a  very  fusible  silicate,  such  as  forgo-cinder,  a  considerable 
height  is  necessary,  becanso  it' will  descend  rapidly  and  escape 
the  action  of  carbon. 

In  thus  analyzing  the  operation  of  a  blast  furnace,  we  see 
that,  in  the  one  case,  a  very  low  column  of  heat,  and  in  the  other 
a  very  high  one  is  required.  Between  these  two  extremes,  we 
find  the  proper  height.  Very  porous  bog  ores  containing  phos- 
phorus, smelt  in  a  narrow,  almost  cylindrical  hearth  5  feet  in 
height ;  a  red  heat  is  hardly  perceived  at  the  boshes.  Forge  cin- 
der, by  itself,  requires  at  least  a  column  of  25  or  30  feet  in  height 
of  a  red  heat ;  and  thus  high  the  crucible  ought  to  he,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  intensity  of  heat.  This  shows  very  clearly 
the  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  furnace-hearth,  and 
the  boshes.  Where  the  latter  commence  there  the  smelting  of 
the  ore  begins,  and  not  elsewhere.  But  as  this  rule  would  cause 
the  crucible  to  be  very  high  for  refractory  ores,  it  and  the  boshea 
form  one  general  slope,  which  may  be  very  high,  as  the  ore  re- 
quires no  preparation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  only 
the  fuel  is  to  bo  freed  from  moisture. 

These  principles  are  not  confined  to  the  kind  of  ore ;  fuel  ex- 
erts more  or  less  influence  on  the  height  as  well  as  dimensions  of 
a  furnace.  Hard,  dry  fuel,  such  as  anthracite,  requires  little  pre- 
paration in  the  furnace,  and  low  stacks  will  work  with  it  profita- 
bly. Coke  requires  more  preparation,  and  charcoal  most ;  and, 
as  a  high  furnace  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  heat  up,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  height  of  a  charcoal  furnace  in  order  to 
save  fuel,  by  reducing  the  column  of  heat,  and  consequently  rar 
diation  of  heat.  In  the  difference  of  the  height  of  heat  in  iur- 
naces,  or  in  the  radiation,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
may  be  found  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  charcoal  fur- 
naces which  smelt  mild,  fusible  bog  ores,  will  produce  a  ton  of 
iron  with  less  than  a  ton  of  coal,  when  anthracite  furnaces  use 
from  1-6  to  2  tons  and  more,  and  coke  furnaces  do  not  work  with 
less  than  2  tons  of  coke,  which  is  equal  to  3  or  4  tons  of  coal,  for 
smelting  the  same  amount  of  metal. 

—The  application  of  hot-blast  at  blast  furnaces  is 
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general ;  with  few  exceptions  at  charcoal  furnaces,  it  is  done 
everywhere.  In  figs.  234  and  235,  we  have  represented  the  ap- 
LOnly  constructed,  which  may  be  con- 


sidered  as  its  best  form.  In  some  instances  the  hot-blast  stove  is 
placed  near  the  tuyeres,  as  shown  in  fig.  236 ;  and  isach  tuyere 
has  its  own  stove,  AAA,  which  enables  the  founder  to  heat  the 


blast  for  one  tuyere  more  than  for  the  other,  as  its  condition  may 
reqiiire.  At  large  furnaces,  it  frequently  happens  that  one  tuyere 
does  not  work  so  hot  as  the  other,  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil,  more  heat  is  applied  at  the  cold  one. 
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In  general,  one  apparatus  is  placed  conveniently  near  to  all 
the  tuyeres,  and  this  heats  the  blast  for  all  of  them,  howsoever 
many  there  may  be.  In  this  case  the  most  convenient  position 
is  behind  the  furnace,  somewhat  elevated  above  the  tuyeres,  as 
shown  in  fig.  237.  The  hot-blast  pipes  are  then  above  the  heads 
of  the  workmen,  and  easily  accessible  for  repairs. 


These  cases  refer  to  the  method  of  heatmg  the  blast  with  sep- 
arate fuel,  which  13  not  often  practised.     The  most  common  mode 


IS  to  heat  it  it  the  top  of  the  fiirnace,  or  at  some  distance  below 
it,  even  as  low  as  represented  m  the  list  engraving.  The  first 
.  been  represented  m  fag  23a ,  and  in  the  latter,  the 
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arrangement  tiki^s  the  form  shown  m  fig  239  The  waste  heat 
is  conducted  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  either  m  large  iron 
pipes,  or  in  channela  of  masonry,  to  that  point  where  the  hot- 


blast  stove  is  located.  In  some  lUbtmces,  we  find  the  stove  pro- 
vided with  a  furnace,  or  grate,  for  bummg  coal  or  wood.  This 
precaution  is  taken  to  pro'v  ide  heat  hy  exti  a  fuel,  in  case  the  waste 
heat  from  the  furnace  13  not  sufficient  to  heat  the  blast  to  the 
degree  recjuired.  This  does  not  happen  at  anthracite  or  coke  fur- 
naces, but  is  confined  to  charcoal  ovens. 

At  some  furnaces  wo  find  the  hot-air  pipes  inclosed  in  wrap- 
pings, which  consist  of  articles  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat ; 
at  others,  the  pipes  are  walled  in,  in  the  rough  masonry  of  the 
stack.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  conducting  blast,  the  pipes 
ought  to  be  spacious,  for  the  increased  volume  of  the  hot  air  com- 
pared with  it  when  cold,  causes  much  loss  of  power,  or  pressure, 
if  the  pipes  are  too  narrow. 

TSffect  of  Hot-Blast— "Fae  apparently  singular  effect  of  hot  air 
in  a  smelting-furnace,  is  chiefly  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  heat 
introduced  by  the  hot  air,  araounta  at  best  to  ^,  and  in  most  in 
stances  only  to  -jV  of  that  generated ;  and  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  ftiel  is  saved  by  it,  which  at  charcoal  furnaces  amounts 
to  I ;  at  coke  furnaces  to  \,  and  at  anthracite  furnaces  to  nearly 
I  of  that  used  by  cold  blast.  The  immediate  advantages  are,  the 
quantity  of  heat  introduced,  in  case  that  is  derived  irom  waste- 
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■heat,  a  small  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  fluid  cinder,  by  which 
flux  13  saved.  The  latter  effect  is  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  chilling  effect  of  cold  air,  and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the 
ingredients.  The  essential  effect  of  hot-blast  consists  in  its  facili- 
tating the  union  of  carbon,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  by  which 
means  carbonic  oxide  is  more  readily  formed,  in  which  gas  car- 
burettcd  iron  may  descend  without ,  loss  of  carbon.  Cold-blast 
will  produce  a  larger  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  around  the  tu- 
yere than  hot-blast,  and  this  gas  will  not  only  absorb  carbon,  but 
oxidize  silicon  and*  iron.  As  the  influence  of  hot-blast  on  ore  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  facilitate  the  revival  of  metals,  many  other 
substances  besides  iron  ore  are  reduced,  and  form  an  alloy  with 
the  metal.  To  these  foreign  substances  belong  particularly  those 
which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  particles  of  iron,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  silex;  calcium  is  often  reduced  from  the 
limestone  used  as  flux,  when  the  blast  is  heated  beyond  a  reason- 
able temperature.  By  experience  it  has  been  found  that,  for  char- 
coal, a  heat  beyond  300°,  for  coke  400°,  and  for  anthracite  500°, 
is  of  not  much  advantage. 

The  q^uality  of  iron  smelted  by  hot-blast  must  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  gray  iron,  because  all  the  oxygen  and  other  gases  being 
perfectly  saturated  with  carbon,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
ore  to  escape  being  carbonized.  But  it  has  been  observed,  and 
must  naturally  be  expected,  that  hot-blast  iron  is  more  impure 
than  cold-blast  iron.  It  contains,  particularly,  more  of  the  basis  of 
silex,  because  this  substance  is  every  where  associated  with  iron  ore, 
and  is  subject  to  reduction  by  carbon  at  a  high  heat  in  the  presence 
of  iron,  and  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  quality  of  the 
metal  is,  therefore,  eminently  suited  for  use  in  the  foundry.  It 
is,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  its  impuiities,  and  the  metallic 
fonn  in  which  they  are  present,  very  fluid ;  and  remains  so  a 
long  time,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  forming  gray,  tempered  cast- 
ings. Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  and  experience  of  some  en- 
gineers, there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  cold-blast  iron  with  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  as  hot-blast  iron,  and  cast  into  dry  moulds, 
is  stronger  than  hot-blast  iron,  smelted  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
Hot-blast  iron  forms  a  superior  foundry  iron  for  small  castings, 
but  it  is  weak  in  large  castings ;  the  cause  of  which  is  obvious. 
The  mixture  of  carbon,  impurities,  and  iron,  which  causes  its  fluid- 
ity, makes  it  also  a  bad  conductor  of  heat;  it  will  not  cool  so 
quickly  as  strong  and  pure  iron,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  so 
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'liable  to  crystallization.  This  iron  may  be,  therefore,  a  superior 
foundry  iron  for  small  castings ;  but  it  must  be  always  inferior  to 
cold-blast  for  heavy  ones,  and  partieulai'ly  for  the  forge. 

Waste  Heat. — The  large  quantity  of  heat  lost  at  the  top  of  a 
blast  furnace,  has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  speculations  to  devise 
some  plan  for  its  use,  since  the  earliest  adoption  of  these  furnaces. 
It  has  of  late  led  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  occasioned 
much  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  gases,  as  well  as  of 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  The  subject  is  so  far  settled 
at  present,  that  it  is  found  injurious  to  abstract  gases  lower  down 
from  the  top,  than  where  they  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid, 
vapors  of  water,  a  little  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  some 
other  substances ;  in  fact  these  gases  are  not  abstracted  until  they 
ceaso  to  be  useful  in  the  furnace.  We  may  tap  gases  from  the 
furnace  lower  down  in  the  stack,  but  they  are  not  of  more  use 
than  those  near  the  top,  and  such  an  operation  is  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  the  working  of  the  ores.  When  these  gases  are  ab- 
stracted at  a  height  where  they  cease. to  bo  usefal  we  may  term 
them  waste  heat ;  but  if  we  tap  lower  down,  they  cease  to  be  waste 
heat;  for  the  highly  carbonized,  combustible  gases  are  essential 
to  the  good  effecta  of  the  furnace,  aa  must  he  evident  &oih  our 
preceding  remarks. 

At  a  variable  height,  8  feet  on  an  average  below  the  top  in 
charcoal  furnaces,  8  or  10  feet  in  anthracite  furnaces,  and  12  or 
16  feet  in  coke  furnaces,  the  gases  are  of  the  same,  or  similar 
composition.  They  consist  here  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen and  steam,  and  some  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience,  so  far  as  regards  the  furnace,  at  what  precise  spot 
we  abstract  the  gas.  Below  these  various  heights  it  changes 
suddenly  in  its  composition.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  carbonic 
oxide,  some  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  moisture.  These  are  sub- 
stances which  are  essential  to  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  which 
ought  not-to  be  removed. 

We  have  already  shown  the  mode  of  abstracting  the  waste 
heat  from  the  furnace.  The  most  common  method  is  by  means 
of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  5  to  8  feet  in  length,  as  shown  in  fig. 
240,  and  in  other  drawing.  The  depth  to  which  a  cylinder  is 
lowered  has  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  heat  obtained ;  this  ia 
regulated  by  the  distance  to  which  the  heat  is  to  be  conducted. 
A  long  or  deep  cylinder  affords  more  pressure,  consequently  the 
gas  may  be  conducted  farther  from  it.     When  steam-boilers,  or  a 
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hot-blast  stove,  are  a,t  the  top  of  a  furnace,  the  insertion  of  a  cyl- 
inder is  not  necessary,  in  fact  it  is  of  no  advantage  in  any  case, 
for  sufficient  heat  is  given  out  at  the  top  in  all  instances,  to  heat 


Bteam  boilers  and  hot-blast  stoves.  In  this  case  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  as  is  shown  in  lig.  241.  A  chimney  at  the  end  of 
the  boUers,  or  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  produces  the  necessary 


,:  •ifj.-xf-if 


draught.  A  plain  cast-iron  plate  with  a  narrower  mouth  than 
that  of  the  brick  below,  affords  a  chamber  on  the  top  of  the  fuel. 
When  desired,  this  aperture  in  the  iron  plate  may  be  covered  by 
a  door  which  is  occasionally  removed  for  charging  fresh  ore  and 
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coal.  This  plan  works  well  enough  m  small  charcoal  furnaces, 
but  at  large  furnaces,  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  whose  boilers  re- 
quire a  large  quantity  of  heat,  the  effects  are  not  certain.  If  any 
objection  esists  to  the  application  of  an  iron  cylinder,  which  may 
be  the  case  when  the  top  worlds  very  hot,  an  arrangement  such 
as  is  represented  in  fig,  242  is  equally  effeetire.     It  is  particularly 


;  burning  hme,  or  heatmg  blast.     Over 

the  mouth  of  the  fhrnace  a  chimney  is  erected,  provided  with  a 
damper  on  its  top.  Some  iron  doors,  which  are  opened  by  push- 
ing the  wheelbarrow  against  them,  and  shut  themselves  when  it 
is  withdrawn,  afford  access  to  the  interior  for  charging.  By  these 
means  all  the  heat  at  the  top  is  saved,  and  may  be  conducted  to 
any  place  where  it  will  be  useful. 

The  amount  of  waste  heat  at  a  blast  ftimace  is  very  large,  but 
even  when  tapped  low  in  the  stack,  and  burned  with  the  addition 
of  fresh  atmospheric  !«r,  its  temperature  is  so  low,  that  it  cannot 
be  employed  to  advantage  for  melting,  puddling,  or  welding  iron. 
At  the  top  it  produces  a  high  red  heat,  and  at  anthracite  or  coke 
furnaces  a  white  heat,  well  adapted  for  generating  steam,  heating 
blast,  burning  lime  or  bricks,  and  similar  purposes.  In  conclu- 
aion,  we  insert  some  tables,  which  will  be  found  useful  for  refer- 
ence, explaining  many  things  which  could  not  be  referred  to  in 
this  short  exposition. 

Charcoal  Furnace. — At  a  charcoal  furnace  the  following  per- 
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sons  are  employed: — one  founder,  leceiving  $2  per  day;  two 
firemen,  at  $1  50  each ;  two  fillers,  at  75  cents  each ;  one  gutter- 
man,  at  $1 ;  one  coal-drawer,  $1 ;  a  bank  hand,  and  a  horse,  cart, 
and  driver ;  and,  if  there  is  a  stamping-mill,  a  hand  to  attend  to 
it.  This  is  the  smallest  nmnber  of  hands  necessary  to  manage  a 
furnace ;  generally,  there  is  twice  that  number.  When  ore  is  to 
be  broken  or  roasted,  flux  to  be  broken,  and  similar  work  to  be 
done,  an  additional  number  of  hands  is  required.  There  are 
charcoal  furnaces  which  consume  250  bushels  of  coal  to  a  ton  of 
iron ;  200  bushels  is  an  average  in  the  Western  States,  In  West- 
ern Kew-York,  some  furnaces  smelt  a  ton  of  iron,  from  magnetic 
ore,  to  150  bushels  of  coal ;  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  district, 
where  specular  ore  and  red  hematites  are  chiefly  smelted,  aa  low 
as  100  bushels  of  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  iron.  A  stack  in 
that  region,  which  operates  well,  is  about  30  or  33  feet  high ;  7 
or  8  feet  bosheS,  with  a  cylmilrical  pait,  2  feet  high,  above  the 
boshes;  mouth  31  inches,  and  fiom  that  to  36  inches  (when  an 
iron  cylinder  is  used,  it  is  of  the  same  size) ,  width  of  hearth 
between  the  tuyeres  22  inches,  and  32  inches  at  the  top  ;  height 
of  hearth,  5^  feet,  tuyeies,  22  inches  above  the  bottom;  the  in- 


wall  a  curve,  as  shown  in  fig,  243,  C ;  such  a  furnace  smelts  from 
5  to  8  tons  a  day. 

The  Siscoe  furnace,  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  working  magnetic 
ore,  is  44-75  feet  high ;  13  feet  boshes ;  2  feet  10  inches  hearth, 
across  the  tuyere ;  hearth,  38  inches  high ;  slope  of  boshes,  64°, 
-with  a  cylindrical  part  above  the  slope  of  3^  feet  high;  mouth, 
4  feet  3  inches  wide.  This  furnace  uses  about  160  bushels  of 
coal  to  a  ton  of  iron ;  its  erection  has  cost  about  $30,000,  exclu- 
siva  of  8  kilns  for  charring  wood,  which  cost  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000. 

Anthracite  i^rwaces.— The  form  and  dimensions  of  these  vary 
exceedingly.  They  are  not  often  above  33  feet  high ;  from  10 
to  18  feet  boshes ;  3^  feet  to  5|-  feet  across  the  tuyeres ;  hearth, 
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from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  generally  much  battered ;  boshes  from. 
60"  to  70° ;  top,  5  feet  to  9  feet  in  width,  A  small  anthracite 
furnace  produces  irom  80  to  120  tons  of  iron,  large  furnaces  from 
180  to  200  tons,  per  week.  The  cost  of  erection  of  a  small  fur- 
nace is  from  $40,000  and  upwards,  large  furnaces  from  $70,000 
to  $80,000,  which  use  1'6  to  2  tons  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  iron. 

'Ooke  Furnaces.— To-GSfi  are  generally  50  feet  high,  and  as  wide 
at  the  base;  boshes,  15  feet;  slope,  65°  to  70°;  hearth,  across 
the  tuyere,  4  feet ;  at  top,  5  feet ;  height  of  hearth,  6  feet,  and 
tuyere  above  bottom  stone,  2  feet.  The  cost  of  erection  is  equal 
to  that  of  an  anthracite  furnace ;  iron  made  per  week,  is  80  to  100 
tons,  using  2  tons  of  coke  to  1  ton  of  .iron. 

The  coal  charges  at  furnaces  are  always  of  the  same  measure 
— about  15  bushels,  more  or  less.  The  weight  of  ore  is  regulated 
according  to  the  capacity  of  tho  coal  for  smelting.  The  number 
of  charges  in  a  certain  time,  say  12  hours,  varies  froi£i.l2  to  30, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blast  injected  into  the  furnace. 

The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  tho  United  States  may  be 
estimated  at  800 ;  of  which  about  60  are  anthracite  furnaces,  8 
bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  a  similar  number  which  use  coke. 
The  others  are  charcoal  furnaces. 

■  Manufacture  of  .Wroughi^Iron. — Refining,  forging,  drawing, — 
these  arc  the  operations  performed  on  crude  iron,  in  ordesr  to 
convert  it  into  wrought  or  bar  iron,  A  great  deal  of  wrought- 
iron  is  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  first.  Before  entering  on  this,  we  will,  however,  mention 
Bomo  of  the  general  qnahties  of  wrought-iron. 

Qualities  of  Wrought-Iron. — We  call  wrouglit-iron  that  kind  of 
iron  which  has  received  more  or  less  Kbor  when  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  in  contradistinction  to  malleable  iron,  which  is  annealed 
cast-iron,  and  partakes  of  the  properties  of  wrought-iron.  The 
difference  in  quahty  of  the  various  kinds  of  wrought-iron,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  degree  of  malleability  and  ductility.  "We  find 
wrought-iron  as  brittle  as  cast-iron  and  as  malleable  as  copper, 
and  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass  and  ductile  as  silver  or  gold. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wrought-iron  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, similar  to  that  of  cast-iron,  and  it  may  be  melted  per- 
fectly fluid,  in  a  crucible,  at  a  gentle  heat.  Good  wrought-iron 
ia  nearly  pure  iron,  with  a  mechanical  admixture  of  cinder.  It 
is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a  coal-fire.  In  most  kinds  of 
commercial  iron  we  find  from  j  to  ^  per  cent,  of  carbon,  also 
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more  or  less  sulphixr,  phospHorua,  silicon  or  siles,  manganese,  and 
in  all  Swedish  iron  more  or  less  arsenic. 

The  color  of  wrought-iron  is  from  a  dirty  gray  to  a  bright 
silver  white,  in  the  fresh  fracture ;  the  dark  color  is  invariably, 
caused  by  carbon.  Pure  iron  is  silver  white,  of  Httle  lustre,  like 
deadened  silver.  When  the  lustre  is  high,  or  bright,  and  the  iron 
shows  an  inclination  to  form  crystals,  it  may  contain  siheon, 
which,  however,  cannot  exist  withont  the  presence  of  carbon,  and 
then  the  fracture  of  the  iron  is  gray.  Iron  may  contain  phos- 
phorus, or  sulphur,  or  arsenic,  Without  carbon.  In  these  instances 
it  may  be,  perfectly  bright,  of  a  fine  white  color,  and  either  brittle, 
cold-short,  or  fibrous.  Other  metab,  such  as  manganese,  chro- 
mium, and  in  fact  all  metals,  are  not  often  observed  in  -wrought- 
iron,  A  high  lustre  in  a  fresh  fracture  is  always  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  some  impurity,  of  which  sulphur  or  carbon  causes 
the  least,  and  silicon,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic,  most.  Tempered 
iron,  when  it  contains  carbon,  is  of  a  darker  color  than  when 
hardened  or  chilled.  The  testure  of  wTought-iron  may  be  fibrous, 
and  the  iron  very  impure ;  it  may  be  short,  and  the  iron  very 
pure.  When  impure  crude  iron  is  puddled  at  a  low  heat,  it  may 
be  very  fibrous ;  but  any  heat,  above  that  by  which  it  has  been 
puddled  or  welded,  will  convert  it  into  brittle  iron,  similar  to 
cast-iron.  All  fibrous  iron  is  converted  into  crystallized  iron,  by 
tuyering  or  annealing  it  for  a  long  time.  All  heavy  wrought-iron 
is  for  these  reasons  not  fibrous,  and  bars  which  are  originally 
fibrous,  but  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  such  as 
that  of  cinders  in  a  furnace-stack,  are  invariably  fcund  to  be 
crystallized  in  the  fracture.  The  tenacity  of  such  iron  is  depend- 
ent on,  and  in  proportion  to,  its  purity.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
fibrous  iron,  which  may  he  very  strong,  resist  strain  to  a  high 
degree,  and  be  very  impure ;  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  piu^est  kinds 
of  iron  are  weak  in  these  respects.  Pure  iron  and  carbon  is  the 
strongest  of  aR  compounds  of  iron,  as  shown  in  natural  steel  and 
in  all  kinds  of  good  steel,  A  bar  of  -steel,  one  inch  square,  will 
bear  a  strain  of  150,000  pounds,  before  it  is  torn  asunder ;  good 
Pennsylvania  charcoal-iron  will  bear  one  of  130,000  pounds; 
puddled  iron,  from  good  Baltimore  pig,  90,000  pounds;  anthra- 
cite iron,  puddled,  from  50,000  to  70,000  pounds ;  and  coke  iron 
not  more  than  from  40,000  to  60,000  potmda.  These  numbers 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  form  of  the  iron,  and  it  is  not 
often  that  an  inch-thick  bar  will  bear  so  much  weight.     But, 
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when  iron  is  in  small  forms,  such  as  wire,  wire-rods,  or  hoops,  the 
ahove  numbers  are  nearly  correct.  Sheet-iron  is  the  weakest 
form  of  malleable  iron  for  resisting  strain.  The  resistance  to 
crushing  depends  on  the  hardness  of  iron.  Pure  iron,  with  car- 
bon in  chemical  union,  is  the  strongest,  bearing  a  pressure  of 
210,000  pounds  to  the  cubic  inch ;  gray  iron  bears  only  170,000 
pounds,  and  wrought-iron  85,000  pounds ;  annealed  iron  far  less 
than  hardened  iron,  which  is  slightly  tempered. 

Test  of  Iron. — When  we  consider  fibre  a  characteristic  of 
wrought-iron,  and  insist  on  its  presence, — which,  in  all  cases 
where  iron  ia  subjected  to  direct  strain,  must  be  the  first  condi- 
tion of  its  utility, — the  most  simple,  and  safest  test  ia  to  heat  the 
iron  slowly  to  a  high  cherry-red  heat,  and  plunge  it  suddenly 
into  cold  water.  If,  afier  this  treatment,  it  retains  ita  fibre,  it  ia 
good  iron.  All  iron,  without  exception,  will  crystallize  on  being 
thus  chilled,  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  white  heat  and  then  hard- 
ened ;  this  test  must  be,  therefore,  limited  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  It  ia  merely  indicative  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  impu- 
rities, and  the  form  in  which  they  are  present.  Cast-steel  is  a 
very  impure  iron,  and  still  is  very  strong  when  not  heated  to  too 
high  a  degree ;  but,  when  we  weld  cast-steel,  or  expose  it  to  a 
high  heat,  ita  strength  is  impaired,  it  ceases  to  be  steel,  and  ia 
good  cast-iron,  or  wrought-iron,— we  claim  for  ■\\Tought- 

1  welding  properties  at  a  high  heat,  and  nialleabihty  after  the 
apphcation  of  such  a  heat.  These  properties  accompany  pure 
iron  only,  and  increase  with  the  degree  of  purity.  Therefore,, 
iron  which  as  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  work,  such  as  welding  and 
hammering,  which  is  exposed  to  strain  and  fibration,  to  constant 
motion  or  friction,  to  bending  and  re-bending,— such  as  wire- 
Topes,  chain-cables,  horse-shoes,— in  fact,  in  all  eases  where  iron 
is  exposed  to  fibration,  or  work,  or  gentle  heat,  it  should  be  of 
the  purest  kind;  it  will  wear  only  in  proportion  to  its  purity. 
Such  iron  niay  be  at  first  leas  strong  than  impure,  fibrous  iron, 
but  it  will  retain  ita  strength,  while  impure  iron  soon  loses  ita 
fibres  when  exposed  to  heat  or  fibration. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  wrought-iron,  we  soon  per- 
ceive the  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  formed  of  good  quality. 
Pure  iron  is  extremely  refractory,  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
ita  fusibfiity  by  any  temperature  which  we  are  able  to  produce  by 
common  means.  Its  great  aifinity  for  other  matter,  of  which  it 
is  never  free,  causes  it  to  be  more  or  less  fusible.     It  does  not 
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melt  with  oxidized  matter.  When  brittle  cast-iron  ia  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat,  imbedded  in  fire-proof  oxidized  matter,— such  aa 
oxide  of  iron,  black  manganese,  sand,  or  coarsely-pounded  clay, 
—it  is  converted  into  malleable  iron ;  and  if  the  crude  iron  does 
not  contain  too  much  carbon,  or  other  impurities,  the  malleable 
iron  thus  obtained  is  very  strong,  and  even  ductile.  It  may  be 
welded Jiko  wrought-iron.  The  cause  of  this  is  very  plain.  The 
foreign  substances  in  the  crude  iron  are  oxidized  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  pores  of  the  malleable  iron  are  filled  with  oxidized 
substances,  in  case  they  are  permanent,— such  as  silex,  or  lime, — 
or  they  are  empty,  in  case  the  oxide  of  the  foreign  matter  is  vola- 
tile, as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic.  The  absence  of 
crystals,  or  the  reduction  of  the  crystals  to  an  extremely  small 
size,  is  the  cause  of  malleability. 

The  nature  of  wrought-iron  is  easily  shown  in  examining  the 
operation  of  puddling.  Crude  iron  is  fusible,  and  more  or  less 
so,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurities.  In 
melting  crude  iron,  in  a  puddling  furnace,  it  comes  in  contact 
with  cinder,  containing  much  oxygen,  namely,  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  &o.  In  mixing  the  fluid  or  semi-fluid  iron  with 
this  cinder,  it  will  assist  and  cause  the  oxidation  of  such  sub- 
stances aa  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  iron,  which  of  course 
diminishes  the  fusibility  of  the  metal.  The  heat  may  bo  there- 
fore raised  on  it,  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  impurities  is  re- 
moved, it  ceases  to  be  fusible  by  it.  Constant  work,  or  mixing 
cinder  with  it,  prevents,  the  formation  of  large  crystals,  and  tho 
metal  crystallizes,  and  adheres  by  cohesion,  in  small  particles, 
forming  a  soft,  spongy  mass.  The  large  pores  in  this  mass  are 
filled  or  covered  with  a  coating  of  cinder,  and,  when  compressed 
by  squeezing  or  shingling,  it  forms  an  intensive  mixture  of  iron 
and  cinder.  In  drawing  or  stretching  such  a  condensed  mass — 
bloora — the  crystals  are  elongated,  form  threads,  and  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  oxidized  matter  which  keeps  them  apart,  form  the 
fibre  of  the  iron. 

We  thus  see  that  fibre  is  the  result  of  a  particular  form  of 
metal,  and  may  be  produced  with  yery  impure  iron,  which,  not- 
withstanding, may  be  very  strong.  If,  for  instance,  these  fibres 
of  iron  are  similar  in  composition  to  strong  steel,  the  iron  must 
be  of  the  greatest  strength ;  and  if  they  are  of  the  composition  of 
brittle  cast-iron,  the  single  fibres,  and  consequently  the  iron  itself, 
must  be  less  strong.   Much  depends,  in  respect  to  strength,  on  the 
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!s  of  the  fibre ;  a  coarse  fibre  ■will  not  cause  such  strong  iron 
aa  a  fine  fibre.  The  durability  of  the  fibres  miist  necessarily 
depend  on  the  purity  of  the  metal,  or,  more  correctly,  on  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  impurities.  If  carbon  is  present,  or  if 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus  not  oxidized,  exists  in  the  fine  threads  of 
iron,  the  exposure  of  it  to  such  lieat  as  causes  the  reduction  of 
the  oxidized  matter,— cinder, — wMch  forms  the  fibres  by  means 
of  the  inclosed  carbon,  must  ineritably  convert  the  fibrous  iron 
into  short  iron,  or,  when  very  impure,  into  cast-iron.  These  re- 
flections show  at  once  the  active  cause  in  refining  iron.  It  is  the 
gradual  oxidation  and  removal  of  its  impurities,  which,  when  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  squeezing,  hammering,  and  drawing, 
is  much  more  perfect,  because  these  operations  force,  by  compres- 
sion, the  iinpurities  from  the  pores  of  the  metal.  These  intro- 
ductory remarks,  together  with  the  principles  involved  in  smelt- 
ing, will  enable  us  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  following 
operations  correctly. 

The  fusibility  of  wrought-iron  is,  as  may  be'  expected,  ex- 
tremely variable.  It  is  stated  to  be  between  the  melting  heat  of 
cast-iron  and  that  of  platinum,  or  from  2500°  to  4000°.  In  this, 
together  with  its  unsuitableness  for  conducting  heat,  is  found  its 
capacity  of  being  welded.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which  iron 
may  be  welded  varies  of  course  from  a  bright  cherry-red  heat 
to  the  highest  white  hea,t.  The  best  indication  of  pure  iron 
is,  ■  when  it  resists  a  high  heat  in  welding,  without  losing  ita 
fibre.  Some  impure  iron,  in  being  heated  to  welding,  will  not 
bear  the  hammer, — it  must  be  welded  by  squeezing  it  under 
strong  pressure;  this  is  impure  iron  made  fibrous  by  wort,. 
Pure  iron  will  bear  any  degree  of  heat,  and  any  amount  of  work, 
without  losing  fibre.  Impure  iron  may  be  welded  with  great 
facility,  while  pure  iron  requires  not  only  a  strong  heat,  but  the 
absence  of  free  oxygen  in  the  fire.  For  these  reasons,  iron  to  be 
welded  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  or  sand,  to  protect  it 
against  the  influence  of  &ee  oxygen.  Iron  may  be  welded,  be- 
cause it  assumes  a  pasty  condition  before  it  becomes  fluid,  by 
which  ite  surface  is  more  fluid  than  its  interior.  All  pasty  sub- 
stances may  be  united  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  wronght-iron  is  from  T'2  to  7'9.  No 
positive  rule  can  be  established  by  which  to  estimate  the  higher 
or  lower  point  but  that  of  actual  weight.  Pure  iron  may  be  light, 
or  heavy,  and  such  is  the  case  with  impure  iron.     Small  iron. 
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Bucli  as  ■wire,  sheets,  hammered  iron,  is  generally  heavier  than 
heavy  bars,  or  rolled  iron.  The  capacity  of  iron  for  conducting 
beat,  electricity,  ma^netiam,  and  other  properties,  does  not  come 
■within  the  field  of  our  investigations. 

Wrovghi-iron  directly  from  tJie  Ore,— We  shall  not  allude  to 
those  ancient  methods  of  converting  ore  into  malleable  iron ;  they 
3  a  mere  historical  interest.  The  present  mode  of  operation 
i  in  the  bloomery  fires,  as  they  are  in  use  throughout 
the  United  States,  A  large  CLuantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  by 
them  in  the  New  England  States,  the  State  of  Ke-w-Tork,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  other  States. 
This  mode  of  manufacturing  is  confined  to  rich  oxidized  ores, 
such  as  magnetic  ore,  specular  ore,  crystallized  red  oxides,  and 
some  rich  black  or  brown  hematites.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  these  fires,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  North- 
western" part  of  the  State  of  New -York  there  are  200  of  them, 
■which  are,  however,  at  the  present  time,  not  all  in  operation. 

In  order  to  abridge  this  subject,  we  represent  in  the  following 


drawings  the  bloomery  fire  as  it  is  most  commonly  used  in  New- 
York,  neat  Lake  Ohamplam. 
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Fig.  244  sliows  a  front  elevation,  and,  partly,  a  section  of  a 
bloomery.  A  is  the  hearth,  which  is  lined  with  iron  plates ;  it  is 
square,  and  generally  from  27  by  30  incbca  to  28  by  32  inches. 
The  height  iB  from  20  to  25  inches  above  the  tuyere,  and  from  8 
to  11  inches  below.  B  is  the  blast-pipe  from  the  bellows,  gen- 
erally below  ground ;  and  0,  a  hot-air  apparatus  of  the  form  re- 
I  in  fig.  245.     These  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  either 


iilU.,, , 

j'liByfafj'^pts^  1 1 1     I  j  hot  or  cold  Hast  may  be  used, 

D  is  a  semicircular  water  tuyere. 
The  water  after  being  discharged 
here  is  conducted  in  a  pipe  under  the 
iroii  bottom  of  the  flre  and  confined 
in  a  separate  box,  from  which  it  is  finally  removed  to  a  drain 
below  ground.  Through  the  front  plate  is  a  hole,  F,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  fire ;  this  serves  for  tapping  off  the  cinder  which 
may  be  superfluous.  E  is  a  chimney  for  leading  off  the  waste 
heat,  after  having  heated  the  blast-pipes. 

Eig.  246  represents  a  "vertical  section  of  the  same  fire  in  an  op- 
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posite  direction  to  that  repTeaented  in  fig.  248,  in  wMcli  the  similar 
letter  represent  the  eame  objects  as  above.  We  observe  here, 
that  the  tuyere  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  but  nearer  the  back 
of  it.  The  cinder  tap-hole,  F,  is  also  more  distinct.  Fig.  247 
shows  a  horizontal  section,  through  the  fire  and  tuyere,  which  re- 
c[uires  no  particiilar  description.  Here  we  see  the  oblong  form 
of  the  fire-box,  and  that  the  front  of  it,  F,  is  only  a  simple  cast- 
iron  plate.  Without  further  esplanation  the  construction  of  this 
apparatus  will  be  understood. 


The  mode  of  operation  in  these  fires  is  very  simple.  The  ore 
is  broken,  and  pounded  in  stamping  mills,  converted  into  a  coarse 
sand,  and  if  impure  washed  to  free  it  from  impurities.  Fire 
is  kindled  previously  to  throwing  on  ore,  and  when  the  hearth  is 
thoroughly  heated,  the  ore-sand  is  scattered  over  the  top  of  the 
coal,  A  high  heap  of  coal  is  kept  constantly  on  the  fire,  and 
some  ore  in  a  body  opposite  the  tuyere.  The  ore  is  thus  heated, 
and  in  moving  downwards  towards  the  tuyere  it  is  melted.  The 
presence  of  hot  carbon  absorbs  some  of  its  oxygen  and  converts 
it  partly  into  iron.  This  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and 
is  there  chilled.  When  sufficient  ore  is  smelted  to  form  a  lupe,  or 
bloom,  no  more  is  thrown  on ;  the  iron  is  raised  from  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a  crowbar,  brought  into  the  heat  before  the  tuyere, 
and  when  considered  ready  for  the  hainmer,  it  is  carried  to  it  to 
he  moulded  into  a  square  piece  of  iron,  a  bloom,  of  from  15  to 
20  inches  long,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick  and  square.  When  the 
iron  thus  withdrawn  is  shingled,  fresh  ore  is  thrown  on  the  fire, 
and  the  process  begins  anew. 
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In  some  instanceB,  these  blooms  are  drawn  out  into  flat  or 
square  bars,  and  in  order  to  save  time  and  heat,  the  waste  heat  of 
the  two  fires  is  concentrated  into  anoven,  or  stove,  above  the  fire, 
as  shown  m  fig  240  Here  we  recognize  the  fire,  from  which  the 
flame  is  conducted  to  the  sand-hearth  S,  which  heats  the  blooms,  or 
bars,  and  it,  thpn  conducted  to  heat  the  blast  in  the  pipes,  P.  These 


pipes  are  straight  and 
walled  in  the  chim 
nev.  At  0  IS  a  %et  of 
blast-pipcB,  moie  dia 
tmctly  sho^n  m  fig 

250.  These  furnish  heated  atmospheric 
air  to  the  watte  heit  fi'om  the  fire,  and 
burn  any  carbomc  oxide  v.  hich  may  hap 
pen  to  escape  iiom  the  fires  In  order 
to  obtain  sufiicient  heat  for  the  stove,  &,  two  fires  ire  so  located 
as  to  supply  their  waste  heat  to  it  Or  the  fire  woiLs  by  two  tu- 
yeres, as  shown  in  fig.  251. 

!From  these  statements  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  little  capital 
is  required  to  establish  such  forges;  and  where  ore  is  cheap,  they 
form  the  basis  of  a  profitable  business.  As  may  be  expected, 
pure  specular  ,ore  is  the  most  profitable  in  this  case ;  it  works 
quick  and  easy,  and  forms  a  strong  fibrous  iron,  rather  more  so 
than  magnetic  ore.  A  ^eat  deal  of  the  success  depends  on  the 
purity  of  the  ore ;  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  iron  are  both 
determined  chiefly  by  that.  Clean  ores,  which  at  least  furnish 
65  per  cent,  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace,  yield  in  this  case  about 
40  per  cent. ;  the  yield  of  poorer  ores  diminishes  rapidly.     Ores 
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of  30  per  cent,  of  iron  cannot  be  smelted  at  all ;  these  form  cinder 
only,  or  at  best  very  little  iron.  By  hot-blast,  2^-  to  2i  tons  of 
ore  ate  used,  and  8  tons  by  cold-blast  for  a  ton  of  blooms.  For  a 
ton  of  iron  by  hot-blast,  240  bushels  of  charcoal  are  consumed, 
and  300  bushels  by  cold-blast.  The  blast  is  heated  in  some  in- 
stances as  high  as  600°.  These  fires  work  by  a  remarkably  heavy 
pressure  of  blast,  equal  to  that  at  blast  furnaces.  The  wages  for 
1  ton  of  blooms  amounts  to  $8,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $3  may 
be  reckoned  for  blast,  interest,  repairs  and  superintendence.  On 
an  average,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  produced  in  1  hour's  time ;  in 
some  instances  there  is  more,  amounting  to  1500  pounds  a  day, 
or  during  12  hours'  work.  Lai^  fires  make  as  much  as  2000 
pounds  in  that  time. 

A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  iu  bloomery  forges, 
of  -which  those  of  New- York  State  are  of  such  a  capacity  as  to 
fiirnish  50,000  tons  per  annum.  An  ec^ual  amount  may  be  ex- 
pected from  other  States  of  the  Union,  so  that  the  means  for 
manufacturing  blooms  directly  from  the  ore,  are  equal  to  100,000 
tons  a  year.  The  operation  is  not  very  economical ;  a  great  deal 
of  stock  is  used  for  one  ton  of  iron,  and  wages  are  not.  very  low, 
so  that  a  ton  of  hot-blast  blooms  cannot  be  finished  for  less  than 
$35.  Puddled  iron,  which  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  some 
kinds  of  hot-blast  blooms,  may  be  manufactured  lower  than  these 
rates,  particularly  where  mineral  coal  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices.  These  blooms  form  a  superior  iron  for  nail  plates, 
and  large  qtiantities  of  it  are  converted  into  that  article.  It  is 
generally  purer  than,  puddled  iron,  and  very  suitable  for  small 
iron.     In  heavy  bars  it  is  rather  cold-short. 

This  mode  of  manufacturing  wrought-iron  is  also  called  the 
Catalan  method,  which  is  conducted  with  the  most  ancient  form 
of  forges  for  making  iron,  and  is  stiU  extensively  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  In  those  instances  we  find  the  fire,  or  hearth, 
formed  of  sandstones,  and  protected  by  heavy  charcoal  dust  Cast- 
iron  linings  are  not  often  met  with.  By  these  means  coal  may 
be  saved ;  but  it  causes  a  greater  loss  of  ore  than  in  our  bloomery 
fires,  and  more  labor.  The  form  of  fires  described  above,  as 
used  here,  is  the  preferable  one, 

German  Forge. — Gray  or  white  pig-iron,  is  converted  into 
blooms  in  bloomeries  similar  to  those  above  described  ;  they  dif- 
fer only  in  size  and  the  mode  of  working.  A  difference  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  hearth,  and  its  lining,  position  of  the  tuyere 
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and  manipulation,  is  made  in  the  German  forge  in  cases  where 
gray  pig-iron,  white  pig-iron,  or  plate-metal  is  worked.  In  most 
of  these  forges  pig-iron  is  converted,  and  we  shall  therefore  de- 
lay the  description  of  the  refinery,  or  run-out  fire,  until  the  close 
of  this  article. 

In  fig.  252,  a  vertical  section  of  a  German  ."brge-fire  ia  repre- 


sented. The  only  difference  between  this  fire  and  the  above 
bloomery  fire  is,  that  the  bottom  is  not  so  deep ;  it  ranges  from  6 
to  10  inches  below  the  tuyere,  and  the  cast-iron  linings  are  more 
or  less  inclined,  which  facilitates  the  operation  and  saves  fnel. 
The  tuyere  T  is,  according  to  the  kind  and  quahty  of  crude  iron, 
m.ore  or  leas  inclined,  and  projects  into  the  fire  some  inches,  A 
water-tuyere,  with  solid  bottom,  is  most  generally  used.  The 
nozzle  N,  ia  made  of  light  sheet-iron  attached  to  a  leather  bag, 
and  by  that  means  to  the  blast-pipe,  so  as  to  be  easily  moved 
and  directed  to  those  parts  in  the  fire  where  it  works  slow,  and 
where  blast  is  needed.  Other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  easily 
understood,  and  require  no  particular  description.  Jig.  263, 
shows  a  plan  of  the  fire,  two  of  which  are  frequently  attached  to 
to  one  chinmey.  Most  modern  fires  have  each  a  light  chimney, 
constructed  of  bricks ;  it  has  no  other  office  to  perform  than  to 
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I  of  the  building  ind  ts  tlie  tern- 

^lit  to  be  spacious — at  least  four 

An  oiiangement  of  fireb  &ucli 

re  conimcn  tb^n  thu  one  ^bove. 


This  plan  is  more  compact,  and  occupies  less  space.  The  chimney 
C  is  then  placed  above  the  two  fires,  wbich  are  separated  by  a 
partition-iyall. 

The  form  of  the  beartb  is  the  only  important  object  in  this 
apparatus ;  all  the  other  parts  may  assume  any  form  whatever, 
without  any  injury  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  blast 
Bhould  be  dry,  and  from  5  to  1  pound  of  pressure  is  necessary ; 
150  to  300  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  each  fire,  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  operation. 

The  form  of  the  fire  is  an  oblong,  24  X  26  inches,  and  from 
that  to  25  X  S2  inches,  in  the  clear.  The  cast-iron  linings  are 
plates  of  I2  to  1  a  inches  in  thickness,  and  firmly  wedged  together 
so  as  to  resist  the  disturbance  which  may  be  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  tools.  The  iron  plate  at  the  tuyere  is  inclined  towards  the 
fire,  from  8°  to  12° ;  the  opposite  plate  is  not  quite  as  much  in- 
clined from  it.  Front  and  back  plate  are  generally  plumb; 
or  inclined  from  the  fire;  the  first  is  provided  with  a  2  inch 
circular  bole  near  the  bottom,  for  the  discharge  of  slag.  The  bot- 
tom'is  formed  of  a  cast-iron  plate  2  inches  in  thickness,  which  ia 
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kept  cool  by  the  water  box  W,  fig.  255.  In  some  instances,  tlie 
water  is  directed  under  tliis  bottom  plate,  without  the  box,  which 
caijses  the  bottom  frequently  to  break;  the  plan  which  is  repre- 


sented, is  better  on  this  account ;  besides,  it  docs  not  cool  the 
bottom  quite  so  much  as  the  direct  application  of  water.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  plates  for  the  fire,  and  consequently  the 
whole  hearth,  ia  from  15  to  18  inches  above  ground.  The 
inclination  of  the  tuyere,  the  inclination  of  its  plates,  and  the 
slope  of  the  bottom,  are  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  smith  in  constructing  it.  These  are  not  the  same  in 
all  instances.  They  are  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  crude  iron, 
the  iron  to  be  manufactured,  quahty  of  coal,  and  the  views  of 
the  workmen.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  foundation 
of  the  hearth  must  be  dry,  so  that  no  moisture  may  approach  the 
fire. 

Hot-blast  is  not  often  applied  in  these  cases ;  it  is  in  fact  of  little 
service.  A  little  coal,  and  a  little  iron  may  be  saved ;  but  quite  as 
much  is  lost  in  the  quality  of  iron  as  is  gained  in  materials.  And  as 
charcoal  iron  is  chiefly  maniiftictured  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  good 
quality,  there  is  little  or  no  advantage  in  the  application  of  hot-blast. 
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The  hot-blast  apparatus  may  be  appended,  as  shown  in  figs.  244 
and  249 ;  or  may  be  placed  directly  over  the  tre,  aa  shown  in 
fig.  236.  And,  as  m  this  instance  a  high  temperature  of  blast 
cannot  be  applied,  the  lattei  method  ^^^  ^^_ 

may  be  preferable  to  the  foimei, 
as  it  secures  more  durability  to  the 
apparatus.  In  all  instance?,  the 
blast-pipes  should  be  so  construct- 
ed as  to  admit  of  a  ready  change 
fi'om  cold  to  hot-bUst,  and  the  re 
verse ;  for  which  purpose  a  ■viHe, 
V,  is  appended,  which  admits  of 
either  hot  or  cold  blast,  or  both 
mixed. 

The  operation  in  these  firps  ih 
very  simple ;  with  some  experi  1 
enee,  good  iron  maj  be  made  from 
any  kind  of  crude  iron  When  the 
apparatus  is  well  diied,  by  a,  slow 
fire,  the  hearth  is  filled  with  char 
coal  and  a  gentle  blast  apphed  so 
as  to  kindle  all  the  coal  and  he  it  j 
the  plates,  which  are  protected  by  a 
heavy  layer  of  charcoal  dust  Haid  charcoal,  not  of  too  large  size — 
about  that  of  an  egg  or  a  fisf,  is  preferable  to  soft  charcoal ;  it  bears 
a  stronger  blast  and  works  faster.  Either  previous  to  kindling 
fire,  or  when  in  blast,  the  bottom  is  covered  by  throwing  on  good 
rich  slag,  from  previous  refinings,  namely,  that  obtained  by  re- 
heating balls  or  blooms.  A  cover  of  at  least  two  inches  in  thick- 
ncES,  should  be  on  the  bottom,  and  more  than  that  when  gray  pig 
is  melted.  When  the  fire  is  thoroughly  ignited,  by  applying 
about  one-third  of  the  full  blast,  or  150  cubic  feet,  blowing  with 
a  nozzle  and  tuyere  of  1^  inches  diameter,  the  pig-iron  is  charged, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  ^ti.  From  200  to  300  pounds  are 
charged  at  once,  or  gradually.  When  plate-iron  is  charged,  the 
latter  mode  is  applied;  if  gray  pig,  the  former.  But  there  is  no 
rule  for  this ;  one  refiner  adopts  one  plan  for  all  kinda  of  crude 
iron,  others  make  a  distinction.  Gray  iron  requires  less  blast  and 
less  heat  than  white  iron,  a  shallow  hearth,  and  more  dip  of  the 
tuyere;  the  bottom  is  also  more  inclined  towards  the  front  than 
when  white  or  plate-iron  is  to  be  refined.     A  slope  of  3°  for  the 
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bottom  may  be  considered  the  extreme  adapted  for  very  fiiaibla 
iron.  We  must  classify  crude  iron  according  to  its  fuaibility,  and 
not  its  color, — for  impure  wHte  iron  may  work  far  slower  than 
pure  gray  iron, — and  wHen  wc  here  use  the  term  gray  iron,  or 
white  iron,  we  refer  to  the  fusibility  of  the  iron,  not  to  its  color. 
In  describing  the  manipulation,  we  will  treat  of  the  two  extremes, 
— ^the  working  of  gray  iron  and  of  plate-iron.  The  bulk  of  crude 
iron  tised,  and  which  forma  the  varieties,  is  worked  between  these 
two  modes  of  manipulation. 

Gray  pig-iron  ia  melted  in  at  once,  by  applying  a  very  low 
heat ;  the  broken  pigs  may  therefore  be  placed  above  the  tuyere ; 
it  ought  not  to  be  q^uite  fluid  when  it  airivcs  at  the  bottom. 
Jlither  while  the  iron  is  thus  melting  down,  or  when  it  is  all  at 
;'-e  bottom,  and  after  it  has  been  gently  stirred  by  means  of  a 
■.wbar,  the  floating  cinder  is  tapped  off  and  thrown  away.  It 
of  no  use,  and  contains  most  of  the  injurious  impurities.  If 
the  iron  is  still-  fluid,  some  hammer-scales  are  thrown  on  it,  and  a 
stronger  blast  directed  upon  it ;  it  is  then  stirred,  and  the  result- 
ing cinder  is  tapped  and  thrown  away.  When  thus  made  more 
coherent,  the  iron  is  broken  up,  lifted  from  the  bottom,  and 
Iieated  in  parcels  before  the  tuyere.  The  still  crude  iron  now 
melfe  again,  and  on  arriving  at  the  bottom  begins  to  boil.  If  it 
is  now  diligently  stirred,  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  under  an 
increase  of  blast,  it  gradually  gathers  into  lumps ;  when,  in  this 
condition,  the  cinder  is  again  tapped  off  from  the  iron  and  saved. 
The  mass  is  now  tough,  and  assumes  the  nature  of  wrought-iron. 
Under  an  increase  of  blast,  this  iron  is  turned  about,  thoroughly 
heated  on  all  sides,  and  gradually  converted  into  one  or  more 
round  balls,  which  are  now  brought  to  the  tflt-hammer  and  shin- 
gled down  into  blooms.  All  this  time  the  fire  is  well  supplied 
with  coal,  and  the  blast  increased  to  its  full  force  on  the  flnished 
loop.  If  the  iron  is  very  impure  and  fusible,  it  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  the  use  of  much  coal ;  still,  the  yield  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  high,  particularly  when  a  good  quahty  of 
iron  ia  to  be  made^  As  much  as  250  bushels  of  coal  may  be 
consumed  on  weak  pig-iron ;  4  hours'  work  is  required  on  a  heat, 
imd  30  per  cent,  of  iron  may  be  lost. 

White  iron,  or  plate-iron,  is  worked  on  a  different  plan.  The 
basin  of  the  hearth  is  deeper  than  for  gray  iron,  the  tuyere  does 
not  dip  so  much,  the  blast  is  stronger  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  work  commences  as  soon  as  melted  iron  arrives  at  the  bottom. 
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Thia  land  of  iron  ia  never  very  fusible,  and  if  it  is  fluid,  it  doea 
not  long  remsxin  so  after  being  expoaed  to  the  effect  of  the  blast. 
The  purer  and  stronger  the  iron  is,  the  more  it  is  inclined  to 
coagulate.  So  soon  as  it  ia  partly  melted,  it  is  lifted  from  the 
bottom,  brought  before  the  tuyere,  and  by  turning  it  about  it  ia 
heated  and  refined  on  all  aides.  Those  parts  which  do  not  resist 
the  strong  fire,  melt  down  again  and  are  taken  up  a  second  time. 
A  number  of  amall  balla  are  thus  formed,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  an  increasing  heat,  are  welded  together  and  formed  into 
a  large  ball,  of  100  or  more  pounds,  which  ia  brought  under  the 
hammer  for  compreaaion.  The  work  on  thia  kind  of  iron  pro- 
ceeda  faster  than  with  gray  iron,  leaa  coal  ia  used,  and  the  yield 
is  far  better.  In  two  houra  300  ponnda  can  be  heated,  and  a  ton 
of  iron  by  the  use  of  120  buahela  of  charcoal,  and  from  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  iron  yielded  from  the  crude  plate-iron.  One  fire  will 
easily  produce  from  4  to  5  tons  a  week,  while  from  gray  pig-ixon 
not  more  than  half  that  quantity  can  be  obtained. 

The  methods  of  making  wrought-iron  by  these  means  are 
innumerable,  but  the  variationa  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  quality 
of  the  crude  metal  and  the  quality  of  iron  to  be  produced.  An 
important  point,  relating  to  the  success  of  our  forges,  is  the  qua- 
lity of  the  iron  manufactured;  for  their  auccesa,  in  fact  their 
existence,  depends  upon  good  quality.  Puddled  iron  can  be 
manufiictured  much  cheaper,  and  supplies  the  market  with  infe- 
rior qualities  at  prices  at  which  charcoal-iron  cannot  be  made. 
To  produce  good  charcoal-iron,  such  as  is  equal  to  the  Swedish 
article,  requires  good  cold-blast  pig-iron.  All  experience  haa 
shown,  and  theory  confirma  it,  that  first-rate,  pure  and  uni- 
form iron,  cannot  be  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  nor 
from  hot-blast  iron,  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article,— at 
least,  not  at  prices  which  are  offered  at  present.  The  iron  moat 
in  demand,  and  for  which  reasonable  prices  are  obtained,  ia  wire- 
iron,  ateel-iron,  and  iron  for  the  use  of  hardware  manufactuiers  of 
fine  articles.  Iron  for  theae  purposes  must  be  very  pure.  It  ia 
of  little  or  no  consequence  if  such  iron  ia  fibrous,  or  not;  on  the 
contrary,  for  moat  of  the  above-named  articles,  the  granulated 
iron  is  preferable.  Iron  of  high  purity  cannot  be  manufactured 
of  white  plate-iron,  neither  can.  it  be  made  of  hot-blast  iron,  or 
directly  from  ore,  no  matter  how  pure  the  minerals  and  the  fuel 
are.  Mottled  pig-iron,  -smelted  of  good  ore  with  good  charcoal, 
hi  a  low  hearth  and  steep  boshes,  is  the  only  form  which  will 
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produce  bar-iron,  fit  for  prime  qualities  of  steel  and  other  similar 
uses.  When  such  mottled  iron  is  melted  in  small  CLuantities,  of 
not  more  than  80  or  100  pounds  at  a  time,  in  the  common.  Ger- 
man forge,  and  boiled,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  mat- 
ing first-rate  iron.  When  hot-blast  is  avoided,  and  no  cinder  or 
hammer-slag  fi:om  any  inferior  quality  of  iron  ia  used,  great 
cleanliness  observed  about  the  fire,  and  diligence  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  we  cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty. 
In  this  operation,  much  coal,  labor  and  iron  are  consumed, — and 
in  some  instances  they  may  twice  exceed  what  is  required  for 
common  iron, — but  the  price  obtained  for  good  iron  compensates 
for  the  higher  ■cost.  It  is  impossible  to  make  very  pure  iron 
without  these  means.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been  tried 
to  manufacture  it  with  the  assistance  of  artificial  fluxes,  with  hut 
little  Success.  The  form  and  nature  of  iron  requires  the  use  of 
very  good  fluxes,  such  as  iron  itself,  manganese,  and  potassium 
or  soda.  All  attemjits  to  employ  the  latter  successfully  have 
fiiiled,  and  no  other  fluxes  can  be  used  to  advantage  than,  those 
which  the  crude  iron  contains.  For  this  reason,  iron  smelted 
by  charcoal,  and  from  ore  which  contains  manganese,  furnishes 
always  strong,  and  in  most  instances  the  purest  kinds.  But  it  is 
an  essential  condition  that  such  ore  should  he  smelted  by  char- 
coal and  cold  blast,  or  the  presence  of  manganese  ceases  to  be 


:iSfee;,— This  is,  and  may  be,  manufactured  from  any  kind  of 
good  gray  pig-iron,  or  white  plate-iron,  smelted  from  sparry  ore. 
No  other  alterations  at  the  fire  are  required,  than  to  do  away  with 
the  cast-iron  lining,  and  bottom  and  surround  the  fire  with  argil- 
laceous sandstone.  The  bottom  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  very 
strong,  well-dried  sandstone,  or  it  does  not  last  long ;  and  a  good 
one  does  not  often  last  longer  than  7  or  8  heats.  In  this  instance, 
the  fire  is  somewhat  more  contracted  in  size  than  that  for  iron ; 
the  tuyere  higher,  about  10  or  11  inches  above  the  bottom,  and 
not  much  inclined,  so  that  the  blast  does  not  touch  the  iron  on 
the  bottom,  A  strong  blast  and  little  work ;  melting  off  the  tuyere 
in  small  quantities  of  from  25  to  40  pounds;  and  melt  no  second 
piece  until  the  first  ia  hardened  in  the  bottom, — these  are  the  rules 
to  be  observed.  The  quality  of  steel  depends  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  crude  iron,  and  on  the  skill  of  the  steel-maker ;  but 
chiefly  on  the  first.  An  impure  iron  never  will  produce  steel ; 
and  all  attempts  to  make  a  useful  strong  article  from  poor  ores, 
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weak  iron,  or  coke  or  anthracite  iron,  ■will  prove  unsuccessful. 
This  mode  of  making  steel,  generally  known  as  the  German 
method;  is  not  proper  to  be  employed  in  this  country,  and  is  not 
in  use.  It  requires  a  kind  of  crude  iron  expressly  smelted  for 
the  purpose,  causes  much  labor  and  the  use  of  much  charcoal. 
The  steel  thus  made  is  generally  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel. 
There  is  much  labor  and  loss  of  metal  in  refining,  and  tedioua- 
ness  in  assorting,  which  cause  it  to  be  an  expensive  article. 
"Welding  steel,  shear-steel,  or  German  steel,  may  be  made  of 
blistered  or  cast-steel,  in  greater  perfection  and  at  less  expense 
than  that  directly  fi'om  the  crude  iron.  Of  this  we  shall  spealc  at 
the  close  of  this  article. 

Refining  of  Ckitde  Iron. — A  variety  of  means  may  serve  for 
refining  crude  iron.  Little  use  is  made  of  reiining  in  our  iron- 
works, and  therefore  we  shall  not  spend  much  time  On  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  important  part  of  the  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  as  it  supplies  the  means  for  a  philosophical  examination 
of  crude  iron.  Any  re-smelting  of  a  fusible  metal,  and  therefore 
of  iron,  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  refining  operation.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  performed  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the 
quaHty  of  the  metal ;  in  others,  that  improvement  is  incident, 
and  the  fluid  metal  the  object.  The  re-mclting  of  iron  in  a 
cupel  oven  includes  the  refining  of  the  metal ;  when  this  is  per- 
formed with  the  addition  of  suitable  fluxes,  we  perceive  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  quahty.  Melting  in  a  cupel  oven  by 
charcoal  has  a  superior  effect  to  that  by  anthracite,  which  furnishes 
a  more  purified  iron  than  the  melting  by  coke.  In  melting  iron 
for  the  foundry,  it  is  the  object  to  retain  as  much  carbon  in  it  as 
possible.  This  ought  to  be  the  object  in  refining  for  the  forge; 
the  separation  of  other  impurities  is  then  possible,  but  not  so 
without  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  practical  difficulty  of  puri- 
fying iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  and  the  forge  fire,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  cold  surrounding  walls  of  the  fire,  which  are  most 
commonly  of  iron  plates.  This  causes  the  crystallization  of  many 
particles  of  iron  which  are  not  sufiicicntly  purified,  and  conse- 
quently defeats  the  object  of  the  process.  In  order  to  retain  the 
fluidity  of  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  those  impuritiea 
which  are  injurious  to  its  quality,  the  presence  of  carboif  and  hot 
walls  of  the  furnace  are  required.  These  statement  are  the  result 
of  repeated  experiments  in  refining  iron  in  the  cupel  oven,  on  our 
own  part,  which  led  to  unexpected  results.   Having  been  engaged 
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in  improving  iron,  by  means  of  artificial  fluxes,  for  many  years, 
and  having  met  with  many  defeats,  we  were  naturally  led  to 
reflect  on  the  cause  of  these  failures,  and  camo  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  above,  and  in  consequence  of  cupel  oven  experiments. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  any  inferior  crude  coke 
or  anthracite  iron  is  not  improved  in  re-melting  it  in  a  cupel  oven 
with  fluxes  which  may  part  with  oxygen,  such  as  the  oxides  of 
iron,  or  oxides  of  other  metals.  The  alkalies  and  their  salts  are 
likewise  of  little  use, — tbsy  evaporate  entirely  at  the  high  heat 
required  for  re-melting  iron.  The  only  practicable  flux  was  found 
to  be  limestones,  and  the  best  is  argillaceous  limestone.  Quick- 
lime had  little  influence,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  its  use  in  the  blast  furnace.  .  By  means  of  good 
limestone,  any  iron,  no  matter  how  impure,  may  be  improved, 
provided  the  limestone  is  fusible,  and  forms  a  slag  before  it 
arrives  at  the  tuyere ;  when  it  goes  down  in  pieces  which  are 
not  melted,  but  little  is  gained  in  quality.  This  mode  of  refining, 
however  safe,  is  not  practicable  in  most  instances,  for  it  requires 
so  much  limestone  for  purifying  some  kinds  of  iron,  that  the 
quantity  used  is  an  obstacle  to  success.  By  repeatedly  re-melting 
iron  with  less  limestone,  a  good  result  may  be  obta,ined.  In  order 
to  avoid  or  remedy  this  evil  of  too  much  limestone,  we  haye  had  a 
limestone  furnace  constructed,  so  that  with  the  addition  of  a  limited 
amount,  the  iron  might  be  deprived  of  its  impurities.  This  ope- 
rated well  enough  for  melting  a  few  tons  of  iron,  when  the  lime- 
stone walls  were  eaten  away,  and  it  became  necessary  to  renew 
them.  By  these  means  iron  well  purified  for  the  forge-fire  or 
the  puddling-fumace  may  he  obtained,  but  the  operation  is 
expensive,  because  of  repeated  re-melting,  or  interruption  caused 
by  repairs.  The  loss  in  iron  is  very  small,  and  the  use  of  fuel  no 
serious  objection  to  this  mode  of  refining.  "We  may  inquire,  why 
here,  as  any  where,  carbonate  of  lime  has  so  beneficial  an  infiu 
ence  on  crude  iron.  The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
most  injurious  impurities  of  crude  iron,  and  the  nature  of  the 
iron  itself.  The  substances  which  chiefly  accompany  crude  iron, 
are  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  lime  combines  with 
all  of  them,  except  carbon.  Phosphorus  and  sulphur  may  be 
effectually  removed  by  quiekhme,  and  equally  as  weU  hy  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  is  readily  driven 
off  by  these  substances.  Silicon  does  not  combine  with  lime ;  it 
may  in  part,  hut  when  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  quicklime,  it  will 
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form  a  large  quantity  of  calcium,  whicli  is  ec[ually,  if  not  more, 
injurious  to  iron  than  silicon.  Carbonic  acid  is  here  decomposed 
by  silicon,  and  the  latter  forms,  by  being  oxidized,  a  silicate  of 
lime.  By  these  means  carbon  is  retained  in  the  iron,  while  most 
of  the  other  impurities  are  removed.  We  shall  now  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  following  modes  of  refining. 

A  bloomery  fire,  or  a  German  forge,  fig.  257,  ia  a  suitable  re- 


finery. Merely  melting  the  iron  in  this  fire,  tapping  it  at  the  tap- 
hole  in  front,  and  running  it  into  chills,  furnishes  an  improved 
crude  iron.  In  this  operation  fusible  limestone  may  be  used  to 
advantage ;  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  such  limestone  will 
effectually  remove  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  A  second  melt- 
ing with  the  same  quantity  of  limestone  will  produce  a  perfectly 
pure  and  strong  iron.  This  mode  of  refining  is  expensive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantity  of  coal  used,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  iron  furnished  from  the  crude-iron.  It  is  not  often  attempted. 
Some  years  ago,  a  reverheratory  furnace  was  recommended, 
and  employed  for  refining  crude-iron.  "We  are  not  aware  of  its 
use  at  the  prraent  time,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  again,  we  furnish  an  illustration  of  such  an  apparatus  in  fig. 
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258.  The  furnace,  as  represented,  has  the  form  of  a  common  re- 
verberatory ;  the  hearth  A,  is  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  and  5  or  6 
feet  in  the  clear.     The  fire-grate  is  supplied  either  by  blast,  or 


draught.  A  ton  of  iron  is  charged  at  once  m  the  hearth,  with 
fluxes  of  lime  or  hammer-alag,  oyster  shells,  or  forgo  cinder,  and 
melted  with  theni.  When  perfectly  fluid,  various  currents  of 
blast,  supplied  by  the  pipes  B,  and  tuyeres  0  C,  in  the  opposite 
sides  are  directed  on  its  surface,  which  oxidize  iron  and  impuri- 
ties, and  by  these  means  produce  plate-iron  of  more  or  less  good 
quality. 

We  suppose,  there  is  no  necessity  of  explaining  why  this  mode 
of  refining  cannot  produce  satisfactory  results.  Good  iron  may 
thus  be  made  from  good  pig,  and  also  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
may  be  removed ;  but  the  greatest  obstacle,  namely,  silicon,  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  by  these  means.  There  is  too  much  free  osygen 
for  the  effectual  removal  of  it,  the  iron  is  deprived  of  fluidity  be- 
fore the  newly  formed  silica  can  be  expelled. 

In  fig.  259  we  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  run-out  fire. 
This  is  an  iron  frame-work  about  4  feet  square,  and  8  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  brick,  or  sheet-iron  chimney.  These  fires  arc 
worked  by  two  rows  of  tuyeres,  one  opposite  to  tho  other.  Those 
fires  with  but  one  row,  are  not  much  in  use,  and  are  smaller. 
The  tuyeres  A  A,  are  about  9  or  10  inches  above  the  bottom, 
which  is  formed  of  a  sandstone  slab,  or  of  fire-hrioks,  or  of  coarse 
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Band,     The  cast-iron  sides  of  tKe  furnace,  B  B,  are  hollow,  and 
supplied  with  a  permanent  current  of  cold  ■water,  so  as  to  keep 


them  cool.     The  tuyeres  are  also  water-tuyeres,  supplied  from 

troughs  above.     The  water  from  the  tuyeres  and  the  boshes  ia 

conducted  into   an  iron    trough  p  o  mo 

which  surrounds  the  fumact,    so 

as  to  prevent  its  penetrdtmg  helow 

the  hearth.     In  fig.  260  i  jlan  of 

the  fire  is  shown.    We  see  the  dia 

position  of  the  6  tuj  ores    V  A  "i 

at  some  fires  there  are  onlj  4  an  1 

at  single  fires  but  2.     We  also  'wo 

the  arrangement  of  the  blast  pipe^ 

the  chests  C  C,  serve  for  thf  pro 

per  adjustment  of  the  nozzles   The 

quantity  of  blast  is  regulated  Vy  a 

trundle-valve  in  the  blast  p  pe  or 

by  a  dish-valve  in  the  chest     In 

this  engraving  we  also  olraerve  the 

arrangement  of  the  water-boshes ; 

the  tap-hole  D,  in  ftont,  and  the  chill,  or  mould,  into  which  the 

iron  is  cast.    This  latter  is  more  distinctly  shown  in  fig*  261, 
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wMcli  is  a  vertical  section  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tliat  of  the 
first  engraving.  The  back  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  its  sides  and 
front,  arc  in  some  instances  closed  by  sheet-iron  doors,  to  protect 
the  workmen.     The  chill,  or  mould  E,  is  a  heavy  trough  of  cast- 


iron  ;  it  should  be  at  least  as  heavy  as  the  iron  cast  into  it,  or 
heavier,  which  is  better  still.  It  is  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  and 
23  to  28  or  30  inches  wide,  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron 
melted  at  once.  The  sole  or  bottom  of  the  hearth,  when  made 
of  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  is  liable  to  be  filled  with  iron,  and 
should  be  broken  up  every  week  and  replaced  by  a  new  bottom. 
The  manipulation  at  these  fires  is  very  simple;  either  char- 
coal or  coke,  chiefly  the  latter,  is  iised  as  fuel.  When  the  hearth 
is  filled  with  coal,  and  this  is  thoroughly  ignited,  500  or  600 
pounds  of  pig  iron  are  charged  on  the  top  of  it  at  once.  The 
whole  of  this  iron  is  again  covered  by  fuel.  When  it  begins 
to  melt,  a  second  charge,  of  an  equal  weight  with  the  first,  is  ap- 
plied. To  this  fuel  is  added,  and  the  filling  is  continued  until  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  suf&cient  to  cover  the  bottom  5  or  6  inches 
deep.  This  amounts  in  small  fires  to  about  ^  a  ton,  and  in  large 
ones  to  li  tons  of  iron.  The  charging  of  iron  now  ceases,  and 
only  fuel  is  supplied,  which  is  always  kept  at  least  12  or  24  inches 
high  above  the  tuyere.  In  a  fire  with  6  tuyeres,  and  strong  blast,  1^ 
tons  are  melted  down  in  one  hour,  and  if  good  pigs  bavo  been 
\  an  hour  more  will  finish  the  heat;  thus  a  heat  may  be 
L  1^  hours'  time.     Gray  iron  and  inferior  iron,  consume 
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&om  2  to  3  hours  for  one  heat.  In  Pittsburgh,  where  charcoal 
pigs  chiefly  are  used,  a  fire  refines  about  8  tons  in  12  houra.  Of 
cote  pig,  or  anthracite  pig,  less  can  be  refined  in  the  same  time. 
The  blast  for  cote  must  be  strong ;  when  playing  on  the  surface 
of  the  melted  iron,  it  generally  teeps  the  cote  suspended,  so  that 
it  hardly  touches  the  iron,  and  as  this  is  necessary  for  success,  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  must  vary  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fuel.  J"or  cote  the  density  of  blast  is  about  1  pound  to  1 J  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  blast  la  generated  in  iron  cylinder  bel- 
lows. For  charcoal  ^  pound  to  f  pound  pressure  is  sufiicient. 
While  blowing  on  the  melted  iron,  a  multitude  of  sparts  escape 
from  the  fire,  which  are  burning  iron ;  when  these  sparts  are  very 
profuse,  the  operation  is  finished  and  the  iron  let  out,  ^r  run  out. 
The  tap-hole,  which  is  stoppered  up  by  sand,  is  for  this  purpose 
opened,  and  the  iron  flows  down  into  the  chill.  When  too  many 
sparts  are  emitted  while  it  flows,  and  the  iron  loots  mushy,  it  is 
too  refined;  much  has  been,  and  will  still  be  wasted.  When  the 
flowing  iron  spartles  but  Uttle,  and  the  iron  flows  very  thin,  it  ia 
not  sufficiently  refined,  and  will  cause  slow  work  in  puddling. 

The  mould,  or  chill,  is  coated  with  a  clay  wash,  which  pre- 
vents the  adhesion  of  the  fine  metal  to  the  chdl.  This  coating 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  mould  must 
be  free  from  any  moisture,  or  dangerous  explosions  may  happen. 
A  portion  of  the  slag,  which  follows  the  iron  from  the  fire,  re- 
mains on  its  surface,  and  forms  a  crust  which  flies  off  as  the  metal 
Is.  When  it  is  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  hard  on  the 
am  of  cold  water  is  conducted  over  it,  which  causes 
it  to  crystallize,  whitens  the  metal,  renders  it  brittle,  and  more 
suitable  for  subsequent  operations.  The  plate  of  fine  metal,  which 
is  from  3  to  4  inches  thick,  is  broken  up  and  removed  to  the  pud- 
dhng  furnaces.  The  waste  of  metal  in  this  operation  is  from  8  to 
25  per  cent. ;  good  charcoal  iron  loses  the  first,  and  bad  cote  iron 
the  latter  amount.  For  refining  one  ton  of  fine  metal,  500  pounds 
of  cote  or  30  bushels  of  charcoal  are  used. 

In  this  process,  as  well  as  in  the  bloomery  fire,  no  artificial 
fluxes  have  been  employed  with  success;  the  only  substances 
which  are  sometimes  used  are  limestone,  or  forge  cinder.  The 
color  and  other  appearances  of  the  fine  iron  are  no  indications  of 
quality ;  nothing  but  actual  trial  by  puddhng  can  decide  on  its 
value.  From  the  nature  of  the  operation  it  may  be  inferred  that 
carbon  chiefly  is  removed,  and  that  silicon  and  other  substances 
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remain  in  the  fine  iron.  This  is  proved  ty  practice ;  for  very 
impure  iron,  wliich  causes  much  waste  in  refining,  is  not  mucli 
better  after  that  operation,  Gray  iron  of  good  >  quality  is  im- 
proved to  some  degree,  but  not  suiEciently  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

When  we  take  a  critical  review  of  this  operation  of  refining,  we 
find  that  it  ia  of  little  service  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  are 
much  gratified  to  perceive  the  gradual  disappearance  of  this  super- 
fluous addition  to  the  iron  works.  There  is  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  producing  good  iron  in  the  forge  or  puddling  furnace, 
without  refining.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to  spend  much  labor 
and  fuel,  we  may  succeed  in  forming  a  better  article  without,  than 
with  the  assistance  of  the  finely.  The  leading  principle  in  this 
operation  is,  or  ought  to  he,  economy ;  a  saving  of  crude  iron 
-from  the  pigs  to  the  rough  puddled  bar.  But  if  we  exaiijine  this 
subject^  we  find  that  nothing  is  saved  by  refining.  Taking  the 
loss  in  the  finery  together  with  that  of  the  puddling  furnace,  it 
exceeds  always  the  loss  of  iron  where  it  is  puddled  in  one  opera- 
tion directly  from  the  pigs.  The  latter  process  causes  about  25 
per  cent,  more  labor  without,  than  with  refining ;  which  is  com- 
pensated by  the  espenditure  in  fuel  and  labor  at  the  finery. 

Forge  cinder,  from  the  very  best  iron,  consists  of  about  93  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  or  alkalies,  and  7  silex,  in  100  parts ;  while  that 
from  ordinary  charcoal  forge  iron  consists  of  about  80  alkali  and 
20  silex ;  and  puddling  cinder  from  60  oxide  of  irou  and  40  silica 
to  70  iron  and  30  silica.  The  cinder  from  a  finery  is  composed 
of  from  60  oxide  of  iron  and  40  silica,  to  70  alkali  and  30  acid. 
We  omit  to  furnish  exact  analyses,  which  include  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  other  substances,  because  these,  in  fact,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  under  consideration.  If  in  a  finery 
a  cinder  could  be  formed  which  consisted  chiefly  of  other  alkaline 
matter,  containing  little  or  no  iron ;  and  if  such  a  cinder  could 
not  be  produced  in  a  puddling  furnace,  there  would  he  some  rea- 
son for  applying  a  separate  process  for  refining  crude  iron.  Blast 
furnace  cinder  from  good  charcoal  blast-furnaces,  consists  gener- 
ally of  a  number  of  elements,  such  as  the  following,  from  a  Swed- 
ish blast  furnace.  Silica  61'06,  Alumina  5"38,  Peroxide  of  Iron 
3-29,  Peroxide  of  Manganese  2'63,  Magnesia  712,  and  Lime  19'81. 
If  a  cinder  of  a  similar  constitution  could  be  formed  at  a  finery, 
there  is  no  doubt  advantages  could  be  derived  from  it,  but  not 
otherwise.  So  long  as  the  cinder  in  the  puddling  furnace  does 
not  contain  much  more  iron  than  lihe  finery  cinder,  there  is  little 
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advantage  in  refining.  But  when  the  object  is  to  make  a  very- 
pure  iron  in  the  forge  fire,  or  a  pure  fibrous  iron  hi  the  puddlmg 
furnaces,  in  which  case  a  slag.of  some  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  iron 
is  formed,  and  used  in  the  finery  as  flus,  there  may  be  advanta- 
ges in  refining.  This  case  does  not  happen,  because  the  iron  ob- 
tained by  such  an  operation  would  he  too  expensive. 

Puddling. — This  part,  or  branch,  of  the  iron  busings  has  been 
much  cultivated  of  late  years,  and  is  still  undergoing  daily  im- 
provements. Wc  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  most  common 
form  of  furnaces,  and  mention  such  alterations  aa  are  incidental 
to  particular  localities  and  material  as  we  proceed.  Puddling  is. 
the  most  rational  process  of  refining  iron,  and  must  finally  ssper- 
sede  all  others.  That  it  has  not  done  so  already,  must  be  ascribed 
to  some  practical  difficulties  which  we  shall  mention  presently. 
Personally,  we  have  had  much  experience  in  this  branch,  meeting 
often  with  good  success,  but  more  frequently  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

Single  ii'umace.— 'The  form  of  apparatus  in  which  puddling  ia 
performed  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  single  furnaces  and 
double  furnaces.  The  manipulation  itself  is  also  divided  into  two 
classes,  termed  puddling  and  boiling.  A  single  furnace  is  repre- 
sented in-fig.  262,  of  which  A  is  the  hearth  on  which  the  opera- 


tion of  converting  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron  is  performed.  B  is 
the  furnace  or  fire-place ;  C,  the  flue  leading  to  the  chimney  D. 
All  the  interior  parts  are  constructed  of  good  fire-brick,  and  the 
whole  ia  inclosed  by  a  casing  of  cast-iron  plates.  Around  the 
hearth  A,  runs  a  double  lining  of  cast-iron,  called  the  boshes, 
marked  B,  These  are  more  distinctly  shown  in  fig.  263,  which 
is  a  vertical  section,  through  the  grate,  hearth,  and  stack.  The 
cast-iron  boshes,  which  are  open  below,  as  shown,'  are  prevented 
36 
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fiom  melting  by  a  circulation  of  air,  wliicli  liaa  access  from  below 
the  bottom.  ,  The  whole  length  of  the  furnace  is  about  12  feet, 
and  that  of  the  stack  4^  feet     The  dimensions  of  the  parts  in  this 


frtmace  vary  in  some  measure  according  to  the  kind  of  iron,  coal, 
and  the  mode  of  working.  In  general,  the  grate  affords  a  surface 
of  from  7  to  10  square  feet,  the  working  part  of  the  hearth  is  from 
16  to  24  square  feet.  The  depth  of  the  fireplace,  or  the  height  of 
the  fire-bridge  A,  above  the  grate  bars,  is  from  18  to  22  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  cast-iron  bottom-plate  H,  from  the  work-plate 
"below  the  door  I",  is  about  6  or  7  inches  for  puddling,  or  10  to 
12  inches  for  boiling  furnaces.  The  width  of  the  flue  0,  is  such 
as  to  afford  a  sectional  area,  equal  to  ^  of  the  grate-surface.  The 
interior  of  the  chimney  is  about  18  or  20  inches  square;  and  so 
high  as  to  reach  over  the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  the  drawing,  fig.  264,  we  represent  a  vertical  section,  across 
the  work-door.  It  shows  the  position  of  that  door,  and  the  form 
of  the  roof  In  fig.  265,  a  section  across  the  grate  and  the  stoke- 
hole is  represented.  The  latter  is  filled  with  coal,  instead  of  being 
shut  by  a  door.  This  mode  of  shutting  the  fireplace  is  applicable 
when  the  furnace  is  worked  by  draught  only.  When  blast  is  ap- 
plied below  the  grate  an  iron  door  is  made.     As  remarked  before, 
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the  whole  of  the  fiirnace  is  surraiirided  by  an  iron  inclosure, 
which  ia  most  generally  formed  of  cast-iron  plates,  screwed  to- 

Fia.  9B4.  Fla.  266, 

X      ' 


gether.     It  may  be  formed  of  loose  cast-iron  platoa,  or  of  rough 
bars,  or  flat  mill-bars  equally  as  well,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter. 

Fio.  S66. 


In  fig.  266  the  whole  of  a  furnace  i 

commonly  constructed,  and  in  use  in  the  Western  States,  particu- 
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larly  in  the  Pittsburgh  coat  region.  The  inclosing  plates  are  about 
I  of  an  inch  thick,  and  their  strength  depends  chiefly  on  the  ribs 
by  which  they  are  screwed  together.  The  brick  chimney,  "which 
is  Hned  with  firebrick,  rests  upon  4  strong  east-iron  columns  about 
5  feet  high.  That  part  between  these  columns,  is  also  inclosed 
by  iron  plates,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  firebrick ;  it  is  exposed 
to  the  highest  heat  and  needs  frequent  repairs.  The  above  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  a  puddling  famace. 

Double  Furnace. — Throughout  the  States,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies,  we  do  not  find  many  single  puddling  furnaces 
in  operation  ;■  most  of  them  are  double  furnaces  with  opposite 
doors.    Kg.  267  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  hearth,  grate,  and 


flue,  or  stove  of  a  double  furnace.  The  work-doors  P  F,  are  here 
opposite  each  other,  so  that  two  naen  may  be  at  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  general  dimensions  of  this  furnace  are  not  much  larger 
than  those  of  a  single  famaee,  and  if  any  advantage  exists  in  the 
single  furnace  over  the  double  one,  which  ia  frequently  asserted, 
it  is  in  the  comparatively  larger  dimensions  of  the  hearth,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  presence  of  more  cinder  in  proportion  to  the  iron 
w  k  1  t  a  time ;  and  also  the  absence  of  the  second  door,  in 
n  q  nee  of  which  the  hearth  is  not  so  much  cooled  by  the 
t  n  f  cold  air.  In  general,  the  advantages  of  the  double 
f  far  predominate,  as  to  cause  the  gradual  disappearance 

f  1  nes.  The  surface  of  the  grate  is  here  not  often  less  than 
15  ^  ^uare  feet ;  the  area  of  the  hearth  about  40  square  feet,  and 
the  area  of  a  section  of  the  flue,  2  square  feet.  The  total  length 
of  the  furnace,  exclusive  of  stack,  12  or  13  feet,  and  the  width 
outside  6|,  and  from  that  to  7^  feet.  Behind  the  flue,  in  the  pro- 
longation of  it,  there  is  a  stove  S,  for  warming  pigs,  which  is  more 
distinctly  shown  in  fig,  268.     In  some  furnaces,  we  find  simply 
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square  cast-iron  pipes  of  about  6  inches  in  width,  1 1 1 1,  laid 
across  the  furnace,  forming  the  fire  and  flue  bridges ;  these  pipes 
project  through  the  iuclosuie,  By  these  means  the  bakiugof 
cinder  through  the  bridges  is  prevented.  In  this  instance,  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace  is  lined  with  soapstone,  or  magnetic  iron 


ore,  which  forms  the  boshes,  .  In  most  of  these  furnaces  hollow 
cast-iron  boshes  are  inserted  all  around  the  hearth,  which  are 
kept  cool  by  a  circulation,  of  air,  or  blast ;  or,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  by  a  circulation  of  water.  Most  of  these  furnaces  are 
supplied  with  fresh  air  under  the  grate,  by  means  of  fan-blast. 
Two  furnaces,  to  one  fan  of  the  kind  described  in  iigs.  269  and 
270,  which  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  performs  from  700  to  800 
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revolutions,  is  the  form  commonly  adopted 
■  In  this  case  the  ash-pit  ia  provided  with 
n  doors,  and  the  blast  conducted  in  ca- 
nals under  ground.  Fig,  271  shows  a  perspective  view  of  a  plain 
double  furnace  irom  the  chimney,  with  the  charging  door  of  the 
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stove.  This  may  be  a  sliding  door,  or  a  common  one  suspended 
on  hinges ;  but  it  must  be  hollow  so  as  to  be  lined  with  firebrick. 
The  conatruction  of  a  sliding  door  is  shown  in  fig.  272.     It  is 


^r^ 

-1"  _ .  I 

-=■3?.--  L 

%.&*- . 

1 "  firmly 
;  Ijj  ^101.  ■v.i.iJgi.d.  A  i.Oiiiuoo  of  biiT  lornacQ 
which  ia  represented  in  the  diawing,  is  gener- 
ally 24  inches  wide,  and  26  mches  hi^h,  and 
85  inches  deep.  The  aperture  is  wider  on  the 
inside  of  the  side  which  is  shown,  than  (lutside, 
so  as  to  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  tools. 

Most  of  the  machinery  in  the  iron  works  is 
driven  by  steam  engines ;  and  as  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  waste  heat  is  furnished  by  pud- 
dling furnaces,  that  is  applied  to  steam  boilers 
for  the  generation  of  steam.  A  variety  of  plans  are  proposed  for 
this  purpose ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  advise  a  plan  for  the 
effectual  use  of  the  waste  heat,  particularly  where  the  grate  is  sup- 
plied by  blast.  The  most  approved  method  appears  to  be  to  lo- 
cate the  steam  boiler  above  the  flue,  or  the  stove,  and  conduct 
the  heat  along  the  boiler,  and  thence  to  the  stack.  The  engrav- 
ing, fig.  273,  shows  a  section  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  re- 
quires no  further  description.  In  other  instances  the  waste  heat 
is  conducted  iR  flues  directly  from  the  furnace  to  the  boilers, 
which  are  set  in  the  common  way,  and  on  the  same  level  with 
the  puddling  furnace ;  in  this  instance  no  stoves  are  used.  After 
having  given  thus  far  the  general  forms  of  puddling  furnaces,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  operation  itself,  which  we 
will  divide  into  two  branches ;  that  of  puddling  white-iron,  and 
boiling  gray-iron.     In  practice  we  find  none  of  these  operations 
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perfectly  done, — but  it  is  necessary  to  describe  both  in  order  to 
show  the  distinct  features  of  each,  which  cannot  be  ( 
without  separating  these  two  operations. 


Puddling, — This  operation  is  generally  performed  on  white 
metal,  which  does  not  fuse  perfectly.  It  is  performed  also  on 
gray,  or  very  fusible  metal  equally  as  well ;  and  thus  far  the 
quality  of  metal  does  not  exert  any  influence  on  puddling.  It  is 
the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  form  of  the  furnace-hearth  which 
determines  either  puddling  or  boiling.  The  following  remarks 
apply  to  crude  iron  generally.  As  stated  above,  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  below  the  sill  of  the  work-door,  or  the  work-bridge,  is 
never  more  than  6  inches,  for  good  white  plate  metal;  for  impure 
fusible  pig  or  plate,  it  is  often  not  more  than  2  or  3  inches.  In  the 
latter  case  a  strong  iron  bottom  is  required,  for  very  little  cinder 
remains  on  it.  In  puddling,  the  roof  is  not  often  more  than  18  in- 
ches and  from  that  to  22  inches  above  the  bottom. 

A  new  furnace  is  gently  heated  for  some  days  by  a  small  fire, 
BO  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  brick-work;  after  which  the  hearth 
is  cleared  from  all  sand  and  rubbish,  and  a  layer  of  broken  cinder 
mixed  with  hammer-slag,  is  spread  3  or  4  inches  deep  over  the 
bottom,  and  gently  sloped  around  the  hearth  towards  the  in- 
walls,  so  as  to  be  at  the  walls  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  work- 
bridge.  In  this  case  the  hearth  is  not  always  surrounded  hy  iron 
boshes,   and  it  assumes  the  form  shown  in  fig.  274.     To  the 
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cinder  a  strong  heat  is  imparted,  which  melts  it  and  forms  a  solid 
bed  of  cinder  of  l^  or  2  inches  in  thictncsa  upon  the  iron  bot- 
tom.    The  iron  is  ntfw  charged,  either  from  the  stove,  when  such 


is  used,  or  the  cold  iron  .is  thrown  into  the  furnace,  and  spread 
uniformly  over  the  hearth.  The  grate  is  supplied  with  fresh  fuel, 
the  grate-bars  cleaned  from  clinkei-s,  and  the  strongest  heat  pro- 
duced which  the  furng,ce  is  capable  of.  The  damper  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  drawn  to  its  full  extent,  and  when  blast  is 
used  all  that  the  furnace  wiU  bear  is  turned  in.  In  good  furnaces 
and  with  light  charges  and  the  use  of  a  stove,  10  to  15  minutea 
are  sufficient  for  heating  the  iron.  A  heavy  charge  aud  cold 
pigs  require  half  an  hour.  In  a  single  furnace  not  less  than  350 
pounds,  and  from  that  to  550  pounds  of  iron,  form  a  charge ; 
in  a  double  furnace  not  less  than  700,  nor  often  more  than 
1,000  pounds  are  charged  at  once.  When  the  iron  is  so  heated 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  tools,  the  helper  Kfts  the  vari- 
ous pieces  off  the  bottom,  by  means  of  the  paddle  or  ringer — a 
long  crowbar  represented  in  A,  fig.  275.     This  is  provided  at  one 


end  with  a  round  knob.  The  part  which  is  to  be  handled  is  ni 
the  form  of  an  octagon.  That  part  which  enters  the  furnace  is 
square,  and  terminates  in  a  chisel-edge.  Fig.  B  shows  a  hook, 
which  is  the  other  tool  of  the  puddler ;  it  is  simply  this  ringer, 
bent  at  the  chisel-end.  These  tools  are  made  of  square  iron,  1 
inch  or  Ij  inch  in  thickness;  and  from  5  to  7  feet  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  the  furnace.     When  the  hot  metal  is  lifted 
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irom  the  bottom,  the  damper  is  lowered,'  and  the  blast  shut  off  so 
as  to  reduce  or  continue  the  heat  as  it  is  ia  the  furnace.  The 
metal  is  now  broken  by  the  hook  into  small  fragments,  ■which 
are  diUgently  moved  so  as  .to  mix  and  cover  them  perfectly 
with  cinder.  In  continuing  the  work  thus,  all  the  iron  mixes 
with  the  cinder  in  minute  fragments ;  and  when  so  far  divided, 
the  damper  is  gently  raised,  and  the  fire  urged  by  charging  fresh 
coal ;  meanwhile  the  iron  is  industriously  worked,  so  that  no 
lumps  may  be  formed.  With  the  increasing  heat  the  iron  begins 
gradually  to  adhere  together ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
beginning  it  is  formed  into  small  lumps  of  spongy  iron,  which 
feel  more  or  less  soft  under  the  tool.  At  this  time  the  puddler 
turns  the  iron  once  or  twice  rapidly  over  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
heat  it  thoroughly,  when  it  begins  to  form  larger  lumps,  or  balls, 
or  loops,  by  uniting  small  parcels.  If  the  iron  is  uniformly  hot 
and  well  soaked  with  cinder,  it  adheres  easily  together  and  loops 
are  formed  with  great  facility.  If  on  the  contrary  it  is  cold,  or  dry, 
it  does  not  weld  and  must  be  turned  and  exposed  to  heat  until  it 
sticks  together.  Balls  are  now  formed,  of  nearly  a  round  shape ; 
and  when  all  the  iron  is  converted  into  balls  of  from  80  to  120 
pounds  each,  they  are  drawn,  by  means  of  tongs,  from  the  fur- 
nace and  carried  on  a  car  or  wheelbarrow  to  the  hammer  or 
squeezer,  to  be  formed  into  blooms. 

A  pair  of  tongs  is  represented  in  fig.  276,  suspended  by  a  long 
chain,  fastened  above  the  furnace  to  a  timber  of  the  building. 
The  wagon,  as  shown,  is  constructed  of  bars  of  wrought-iron,  and 
is  run  on  a  flooring  of  cast-iron  plates. 

With  ordinary  attention  a  heat  may  be  worked,  on  an  aver- 
age, within  1^  hours'  time ;  the  kind  of  metal  used  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  time.  But  the  quality  of  iron  made  depends  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  the  metal  used.  When  any  improvement  in 
quality  is  contemplated,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  inclines 
the  -metal  to  boiling,  is  adopted.  This  requires  more  time  and 
labor  than  the  puddling  described  above.  In  puddling,  the  ob- 
ject is  fast  work ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  using  only  a  little 
cinder  and  commencing  the  work  on  the  iron  at  a  low  heat,  in- 
creasing it  gradually  as  the  operation  proceeds.  Weak  metal 
will  bear  but  little  heat  and  little  cinder ;  and  if  well  worked  and 
shingled  cold,  will  make  quite  as  fibrous  iron  as  the  best  plate 
iron.  But  such  puddled  iron,  of  weak  metal,  changes  its  nature 
from  fibrous  to  crystallized  iron  when  heated  to  a  higher  degree 
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ttan  that  by  wliicli  it  has  been  puddled.  Good  plate  iron  will 
bear  a  higli  heat  throughoiit  the  whole  operation,  weak  plate  or 
pig  iron  will  not ;  it  must  be  kept  and  worked  at  a  lower  heat 


This  operation  is  managed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  other — 
that  is,  the  heat  is  gradually  increased  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  welding  heat  on  the  balls  of  weak  iron  is  not  as  high 
as  that  on  iron  of  good  metal.  In  all  cases  where  puddling  is 
contemplated  it  is  advisable  to  chill  the  cast-iron,  no  matter  if 
puddled  directly  from  the  hlaat-fumace,  or  if  refined.  Gray  iron, 
or  tempered  metal— that  is,  metal  east  in  dry  sand  or  coal-dust — ■ 
does  not  puddle  well ;  and  whitened  or  chilled  iron  is  not  suitable 
for  boihng. 

BoiUng, — In  puddling,  it  is  a  leading  point  to  work  with  only 
a  little  cinder  in  the  ftirnace ;  but  in  boihng  the  reverse  is  the 
case — the  larger  the  proportion  of  cinder  to  the  iron,  the  more 
advantageous  is  the  result.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  operation 
of  boiling  is  practised  to  a  limited  extent,  because  the  necessary 
supply  of  good  cinder  cannot  always  he  obtained.  In  this  opera- 
tion we  are  thus  enabled  to  make  good  iron  always,  from  any 
kind  of  metal,  provided  good  cinder  is  in  the  furnace.  Where 
good  charcoal  plate  iron  is  puddled,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
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cinder  can  always  be  obtained  from  one  puddling-fumace  to 
supply  a  boiliDg-furnace,  if  tlie  metal  to  be  boiled  is  of  a  good 
quality.  Boiling  is  chiefly  done  to  improYO  quality ;  it  -will, 
■when  properly  performed,  be  always  productive  of  a  better  iron 
than  puddling.  The  bottom  of  a  boiling-furnace  is  started  and 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  puddling-fumace,  with 
the  only  difference  that  a  larger  quantity  of  cinder  is  ihyown  into 
the  furnace  at  once.  Instead  of  2  inches,  at  least  4  inches  in 
thickness  of  solid  cinder  should  be  put  on  the  iron  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  bottom  is  for  these  reasons  lower,  but  not  deeper 
than  12  inches  beneath  the  work-plate  of  the  door.  These  fur- 
naces must  be  of  necessity  furnished  with  iron  boshes,  no  matter 
whether  fluxes  are  used  or  not ;  for  the  cinder  is  generally  so 
fusible  as  to  dissolve  stones,  fire-bricks,  or  any  other  substance 
rapidly — cold  iron  will  resist  its  influence.  "When  the  cinder  in 
a  furnace  is  properly  melted,  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  layer 
for  the  molten  iron,  it  is  pushed  by  means  of  a  long  hook,  around 
the  hearth  towards  the  boshes,  and  cooled  so  far  as  to  stick  to 
them.  The  hearth  forms  now  a  concave  mould,  similar  to  that 
represented  in  fig.  277.     In  charging  the  pig-iron  either  from  the 


stove,  or  ^xiiu,  ii,  ib  not  distributed  over  the  whole  hearth,  but 
more  closely  piled  together  so  that  the  slag  may  be  heated  before 
any  melted  iron  touches  it ;  and  in  order  to  heat  bottom  and 
iron  uniformly,  the  latter  is  frequently  moved  about  while  it  is 
heating.  At  least  20  minutes  are  required  for  good  pig-iron  be- 
fore the  proper  heat  for  work  is  obtained ;  for  impure  anthracite 
fron,  or  coke  iron,  half,  and  in  some  kinds  of  furnaces  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  mode  of  charging  the  iron  has  a  peculiar 
influence  on  its  quality,  and  necessarily  on  the  quantity.  Our 
own  experience  has  led  ua  to  the  conclusion  that  good  metal,  or 
in  fact  that  for  puddling,  may  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
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heartH,  so  as  to  work  hot  iron  in  cold  cinder.  When  the  boiling 
is  to  be  carried  out  to  perfection,  cold  iron  ought  to  bo  worked 
in  hot  cinder.  These  expressions,  of  course,  must  be  understood 
comparatively.  When  all  attempts  to  make  good  iron  of  very 
bad  or  impure  metal  have  iailed,  it  may  be  done  succeissfully  if 
the  iron  is  closely  piled,  and  the  furnace  strongly  heated  before 
the  work  is  started.  We  never  failed  to  obtain  first-rate  iron, 
provided  the  cinder  was  of  suitable  quality  and  quantity,  when 
the  pigs  were  charged  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  278.     In 


this  case,  the  flue  must  be  contracted  to  its  narrowe  t  1  nuts  so 
as  to  cause  the  furnace  to  work  slow  and  the  heat  on  the  pigs 
continued  until  the-^  ire  ill  melted  down  without  be  ig  moved. 
This  melting  requires  genenlly  a  long  time  The  opention  is 
not  a  practical  one  for  it  causes  slow  v.  ork  and  a  large  waste  of 
iron ;  but  the  qnility  produced  may  be  depended  on  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  iion  is  chirged  is  not  therefore  a  mitter  of 
indifierence,  oi  whether  it  is  turned  while  melting  or  i  t  In 
boiling,  it  mu&t  be  a  leading  object  to  heat  the  cinder  in  the  bot- 
tom before  the  ircn  becomes  hedted  so  is  to  melt  The  meltmg- 
in  is  therefore  slower  md  more  labonou  ii  bodmg  thin  in  pud- 
dling. The  chief  object  m  boiling  is  to  obta  □  good  quahty  from 
inferior  pig-iron  md  as  thia  necessanly  re  ^u  res  i  luge  portion 
of  iron  to  be  converted  into  cinder,  the  roof  of  the  furnace  is 
raised  higher.  It  is  fi:om  24=  to  28  inches  above  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  iron,  either  in  malting  or  balling,  is  less  affected  by  the 
fiame. 

In  this  operation  the  iron  ought  to  be  perfectly  fluid  when 
the  work  commences.  The  damper  is  then  closed,  and  the  heat 
of  the  furnace  retained  at  the  melting-point ;  fresh  coai  may  be 
charged  at  this  time  so  as  to  esclude  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the 
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iron.  The  mass  of  iron  and  cinder  is  now  diligently  stirred ;  and 
wiien  all  tlie  iron  is  perfectly  dissolved,  some  moistened  hammer- 
slag,  or  artificial  fluxes  are  thrown  in,  while  the  tools  are  used  in 
a  timely  manner.  These  substances  should  be  introduced  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  About  a  haudfiil  of  hammer-slag  is 
taken  in  a  small  dish  or  scoop,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  279, 

and  thrown  into  the  furnace  at  the  work-door. 

This  operation  is  continued  until  the  iron  1: 
gins  to  boil,  that  is,  rises  or  ferments.     At  a  j 
certain  time,  or  after  a  certain  quantity  of  flux 
is  thrown  in,  the  cinder  rises;  and  then  no  ~     \     ^ 

more  hammer-slag  is  required,  for  it  will  work  * 

its  way  without  it.  The  mass  is  supposed  to  rise  up  to  the  work- 
plate,  so  that  no  cinder  may  flow  from  the  furnace  through  the 
door ;  and  then  the  fire  is  stirred  and  the  damper  drawn  very 
litUe,  merely  to  increase  the  heat  slowly.  If  heat  is  now  too 
rapidly  applied,  the  cinder,  which  shows  a  slimy  consistence,  is 
melted  and  falls  down,  and  the  fermentation  or  boiling  is  at  an 
end;  little  and -weak  iron  is  the  consequence.  The  heat  should 
be  raised  very  slowly,  by  diligent  work  with  the  tools.  Soon 
after  the  cinder  rises  to  the  work-bridge,  white  specks  of  iron  ap- 
pear on  its  surface  and  disappear  quickly ;  by  degrees  groups  of 
such  particles  appear  in  a  rolling  motion  on  the  surface  of  the 
cinder,  and  as  quickly  disappear.  The  iron  is  now  in  small  crys- 
tals, which  float  in  the  cinder;  they  are  lifted  to  the  surface  by 
carbonic  oxide— which  is  formed  of  the  oxygen  of  the  cinder  and 
the  carbon  of  the  iron — and  the  gas,  when  discharged,  restores 
the  iron  to  its  full  gravity,  and  it  descends  again.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  with  gray  iron  and'  a  moderate  heat,  blue  flames  of 
carbonic  oxide  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  cinder ;  with  white 
iron,  no  matter  how  much  carbon  it  may  contain,  no  flames  are 
visible ;  and  we  suppose  that  in  this  case  carbonic  acid  is  formed. 
When  the  heat  is  high  on  gray  iron  and  much  hammer-slag  is 
used,  no  flames  are  formed — the  gas  fi'om  below  the  cinder  ap- 
pears and  disappears  without  them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  from 
equal  qualities  of  pig-iron,  the  metal  obtained  when  flames  are 
formed  is  generally  of  a  better  quality  than  that  produced  with- 
out them.  Shortly  after  the  iron  has  thus  risen  to  the  surface  of 
the  cinder  and  under  the  influence  of  an  increasing  heat,  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  it  is  exhausted,  and  the  fermentation  ceases ;  the 
dnder  falls  down  to  the  bottom  and  exposes  the  iron  in  a  spongy 
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mass,  honey-combed,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat.  This  iron 
would  soon  weld  together  into  one  mass,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
workmen.  It  is  therefore  industriously  turned  about,  broken 
into  small  parcela,  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  heat.  When 
thoroughly  hot  it  is  formed  into  balls,  withdrawn  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  shingled  into  blooms. 

BoUing  recLuires  more  time  than  puddling ;  a  heat  cannot  be 
finished  in  less  than  2  hours,  unless  the  pig-iron  is  very  good 
and  cinder  abundant.  It  requires  more  labor  and  more  fuel  than 
puddling.  But  fay  boiling,  as  good  iron  can  be  produced  as  in 
the  best  charcoal-forge,  with  more  regularity,  certainty,  and  uni- 
formity. As  good  yield  can  never  be  obtained  in  a  refining  opera- 
tfou,  as  in  boiling.  The  same  kind  of  pig-iron  which  will  yield 
but  80  per  cent,  in  the  charcoal-forge,  or  as  much  in  being  refined 
and  puddled,  wiU  furnish  with  equal  ease  95  per  cent,  of  good 
iron  in  boiling.  Some  of  the  forges  yield  in  boiling  charcoal  pig, 
from  95  to  97  per  cent  on  an  average ;  others  only  90.  Anthra- 
cite iron,  from  85  to  90  per  cent.  Coke  pig  is  generally  run 
through  the  finery,  and  the  yield  in  blooms  may  amount  to  80 
pounds  from  100  pounds  of  pig.  In  the  Western  States  bitumi- 
nous coal  is  chiefly  used  in  pnddling- furnaces,  and  no  blowers  are 
applied.  The  use  of  coal  there  is  about  one  ton  to  the  ton  of  iron 
produced.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  blower  is  used  throughout, 
either  for  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal ;  and  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  not  often  above  1800  pounds  to  a  ton  of  iron — ^frequently 
as  low  as  1600,  and  even  1300  or  1400,  in  good  famacea  and 
with  good  pig-iron, 

Oe-neral  Eemarhs. — The  best  method  in  practice  for  working 
cheap,  is  to  multiply  the  kinds  of  pig-iron,  either  for  the  charcoal- 
forge  or  for  the  puddling-furaace.  The  same  point  is  important 
hero  a§  at  the  smelting-fumaces  with  ores  and  fluxes ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  different  kinds,  the  better  for  success.  It  wiU 
not  be  necessary  to  state  why  it  is  so  ;'this  has  been  done  already. 
When  various  kinds  of  pig-iron  are  at  disposal,  they  work  best 
when  all  of  them  are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions. 
Such  a  mixture  works  faster,  produces  better  iron,  and  yields 
more  than  a  single  kind.  In  order  to  enjoy  these  advantages, 
forges  and  rolfing-mOls  should  he  separated  from  the  blast-fur- 
naces. The  principle  is  so  far  a  leading  one  in  metallurgy,  that 
some  operations — copper  smelting,  for  example — cannot  be  cai- 
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ried  on  to  advantage  without  it.  It  is  of  most  importance  in. 
manufacturing  iron. 

Pure  iron  is  not  tlie  strongest ;  but  tliat  which  contains  the 
t  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of  impurities,  is  the  best  in  all 
Steel,  deprived  of  its  carbon  and  other  substances,  is 
the  strongest  iron.  First  quality  of  German  steel  consists  of  (I) 
98-06  iron,  1'94  carbon,  a  faint  trace  of  sulphur,  silicon,  and  cop- 
per. >The  best  English  caat-steel  consists  of  (II)  93'80  iron,  143 
carbon,  I'OO  sulphur,  1'92  manganese,  "52  silicon,  "93  araenic,  '12 
antimony,  '18  mtrogen,  and  a  trace  of  tin.  The  best  Swedish 
iron,  of  which  this  steel  is  made,  consists  of  (III)  98'78  iron,  '84 
carbon,  'IS  sihcon,  -02  arsenic,  '07  copper,  '05  manganese.  Bar- 
iron  from  Wales,  good  quality,  contained  (IV)  98-90  iron,  '41 
carbon,  -40  phosphorus,  '08  silicon,  and  '04  manganese.  Very 
strong,  compact,  common  charcoal  iron  (V)  99'13  iron,  '66  carbon, 
•29  manganese,  '05  copper,  and  a  trace  of  sLlex,  "When  we  ex- 
amine some  kinds  of  crude  iron,  we  detect  the  cause  of  imperfec- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  wrought-iron  manufactured  of  it. 
A  first-rate  crude  white  iron,  of  which  the  beat  German  iron  is 
made,  consists  of  (VI)  95'20  iron,  2-91  carbon,  1'79  manganese, 
■08  phosphorus,  "01  sulphur,  and  -001  silicon.  "White  crude  iron 
from  the  same  kind  of  spathic  ore,  but  smelted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  contained  (VII)  89'71  iron,  5'14  eajbon,  4'50  man- 
ganese, '56  silicon,  '08  phosphorus,  '002  sulphur.  A  gray  coke, 
cast-iron,  well  qualified  for  the  foundry,  contained  (VIII)  iron 
94'63,  carbon  2'60,  sihcon  1'5S,  manganese  -60,  phosphorus  SQ, 
and  sulphur  -35.  Gray  Scotch  pig,  Clyde,  contained  (IX)  iron 
92-30,  carbon  2-20,  silicon  2-80,  phosphorus  I'SO,  sulphur  1-40. 
In  comparing  the  composition  of  hot-blast  and  cold-blast  iron,  we 
obtain  a  still  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
refining  process.  No.  2  charcoal  iron,  smelted  by  cold-blast,  con- 
tained (X)  93'29  .iron,  4-77  carbon,  -71  silicon,  1-23  phosphorus. 
The  same  ore  and  flux,  smelted  by  charcoal  and  hot-blast  of  470°, 
(XI)  91'42  iron,  4-15  carbon,  3-21  silicon,  1-22  phosphorus. 

In  these  notices  of  assays  we  have  neglected  to  allude  to  the 
difference  which  exists  in  crude  iron,  in  consequence  of  having 
carbon  chemically  combined,  or  as  a  mechanical  admixture ;  be- 
cause we  may,  by  cooling  the  melted  iron  suddenly,  convert 
almost  all  the  carbon  into  chemically  combined  carbon.  In  tem- 
pering, for  instance,  the  white  of  assay  VII,  which  has  all  its  car- 
bon chemically  combined,  we  may  convert  that  into  a  mechanical 
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admixture;  However  little  difference  it  appears  to  make  in  re- 
fining iron,  "wketlier  the  carbon  is  chemically  or  mechanically  o 
bined,  yet  it  has  some  influence  on-the-operation.  All  s 
which  are  in  a  chemical  combination,  or  simply  dissolved  in  an- 
other, form,  when  oxidized,  the  highest  oxides  which  can  exist 
in  atmospheric  air.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  metals  dissolv- 
ed in  sulphur,  or  any  other  substance,  even  in  metala  them- 
selves; and  in  fact  it  appears  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature. 
Carburetted  hydrogen  always  forms  carbonic  acid  and  water — 
never  carbonic  oxide  and  water,  when  burning  in  the  air,  IfJ 
therefore,  we  melt  iron  in  the  presence  of  oxygen, which  contains 
carbon  in  solution,  whether  it  is  white  or  gtay,  if  melted  at  a 
high  heat  carbonic  acid  is  formed.  Thus  it  happens  we  do  not 
see  blue  ilames,  when  white-  or  gray  iron  is  boiled  at  a  high 
heat.  ■  This  circnmstance  Jias  a  favorable  influence  on  the  re- 
fining operation,  provided'Ahe  iron  'is  free  from  silicon  or  nearly 
so,  .becauseit  accelerates  the  removal  of  carbon;  but  when  silicon 
is  present,  the  case  is  different.  We  omit  here  to  speak  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  other  substances,  because  these  belong  of  neces- 
sity to  the  class  of  chemically  combined  matter.  Carbon  has  very 
little  aifinity  for  oxygen  at  low  temperatures ;  and  in  the  form  of 
graphite,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  gray  iron,  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  combine  with  it.  But  when  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it 
surpasses  all  other  substances  in  affinity  for  oxygen.  In  that 
condition  it  will  deprive  silex,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  aU  the 
metals  of  their  oxygen,  or  will  prevent  their  oxidation.  I"rom 
this  we  easily  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  impure  white  iron — 
such  as  hot-blast,  coke,  and  anthracite  iron,  cannot  furnish  good 
bar-iron  when  it  is  melted  in  presence  of  oxygen,  because  the 
dissolved  carbon  will  absorb  the  oxygen  before  other  substances 
are  supplied  and  removed ;  and  as  the  iron  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  best  and  most  harmless  means  of  fusibility,  it  crystallizes  with 
a  portion  of  chemically  combined  impurities,  and  forn^  short 
iron.  The  best  means  to  refine  such  impure  iron  is  to  melt  it  at 
a  low  heat,  and  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  cinder— such  as  the 
charcoal-forge  affords— so  as  to  retain  the  carbon  until  the  other 
impurities  are  removed,  and  then  expel  it.  This  is  the  leading 
principle  in  practice  with  all  iron  which  contains  carbon  in  chemi- 
cal union.  It  may  be  worked  in  the  charcoal-forge,  the  finery, 
or  by  the  various  modes  of  puddling.  The  only  means  of  suc- 
ceeding in  removing  any  injurious  impurities  is  to  retain  the 
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melted  condition  of  such  iron  by  carbon,  so  as  to  afford  these  im- 
purities an  opportunity  to  be  oxidized  and  removed.  For  these 
reasons  impure  iron  should  find  a  hot  bottom,  and  all  coohng  in- 
fluences should  be  removed.  In  practice  this  cannot  be  observed, 
because  of  the  expenditures  in  labor  and  materials. 

The  foregoing  theory  is  not  only  correct  when  applied  to 
white  iron,  but  also  gray  iron ;  yet  as  the  carbon  iu  gray  iron  is 
not  so  combustible  as  it  is  in  white  iron,  we  always  succeed  better 
in  removing  imparities  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter. 

This  explanation  shows  clearly,  why  all  attempts  have  proved 
unprofitable  to  refine  hot  melted  iron  as  it  comes  from  the  blast- 
furnace. The  carbon  in  iron  which  is  so  hot  as  when  it  comes 
from  the  blast-furnace,  is  chemically  combined,  and  consequently 
very  combustible.  It  is  consumed  before  the  other  foreiga  mat- 
ter is  removed ;  and  when  the  crude  iron  is  impure  and  deprived 
of  its  carbon,  no  strong  wrought-iron  can  be  expected. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  principle  on  which  refining  ought  to 
be  conducted.  In  aU  cases  of  pure  crude  iron,  we  may  work 
white  iron  at  a  high  heat,  so  as  to  gain  on  time  and  fuel,  and 
work  on  a  cold  bottom.  The  latter  expression,  of  course,  refers 
only  to  a  dry  bottom,  or  little  cinder.  Impure  iron — such  as  all 
ho^blast  iron,  anthracite  and  coke  iron — should  be  gray,  and 
melted  on  a  bottom  with  much  cinder,  so  that  the  impurities 
may  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  cinder,  and  absorbed  by 
its  alkali  before  carbon  is  removed. .  This,  of  course,  requires  in 
many  instances  very  much  cinder,  and  that  of  an  alkaline  con- 
stitution. White  impure  iron  cannot  fbrm  pure  strong  wrought- 
iron,  because  it  is  infusible  before  the  impurities  are  removed. 

In  practice,  we  follow  exactly  the  rules  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  theory.  The  best  iron  is  made  in  charcoal 
fires  which  are  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  heat — such  as 
stones  or  brick ;  and  a  lining  of  carbon  is  used  over  them,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  metal  with  these  in-walls.  A  little 
iron  is  worked  at  a  time,  and  much  coal  is  consumed.  Charcoal 
fires,  surrounded  by  iron  linings,  require  good  white  plate-iron 
although  they  work  better  with  gray-pig.  White  and  plate-iron, 
is  worked  to  more  advantage  in  a  puddling  than  in  a  boiling  fur- 
nace.    Gray  iron  only  can  bo  boiled. 

Since  boiling  must  be  considered  as  the  most  profitable 
operation,  and  preferable  to. either  the  charcoal  forge  or  the  pud- 
dling-fumaoe,  and  since  white  iron  is  not  suitable  for  this  pur 
37 
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pose ;  and  since  further,  any  white  iron  may  be  converted  into 
gray  iron  by  tempering  or  annealing,  the  question  naturally  arises 
if  it  would  not  he  profitable  to  temper  all  pig-iron  before  refining 
or  boiling  it.  This  is  actually  done  in  many  instances  where 
pure  fibrous  iron  is  demanded.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  first 
qimlity  of  white  cast-iron  is  converted,  by  ehiHing  it  in  a  simitar 
manner  as  crude  copper,  into  thin  plates ;  these  are  piled  with 
small  charcoal  in  a  kind  of  bake-oven,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle 
red  heat  for  some  days.  The  white  crude  iron  is  thus  tempered, 
and  found  to  be  gray  after  that  operation ;  it  then  forms  in  re- 
fining an  extremely  soft,  malleable,  and  fibrous  iron — while  when 
refined  irom  the  white  plates  it  forms  a  strong,  but  a  hard  iron, 
of  the  nature  of  steel.  This  tempering  is  partially  performed  in 
the  stove  of  a  puddling-fumace,  and  when  properly  attended  to 
it  is  of  good  service.  A  stove  ought,  therefore,  never  to  heat  the 
iron  so  far  as  to  melt  it,  or  even  to  cause  it  to  show  signs  of  melt- 
ing ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  carbon  and  other  matter  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  chemical  union  with  iron,  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
red-hot.  A  stove  must  be  close  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
fresh  air ;  and  if  the  pigs  could  be  bedded  in  anthracite  dust,  and 
still  heated  to  the  necessary  degree,  the  operation  would  be  more 
perfect.  As  it  requires  a  heat  of  some  days  in  length  to  convert 
white  cast-iron  by  these  means  into  gray  iron,  a  stove  can  per- 
form that  operation  but  very  imperfectly ;  still,  it  adds  something 
to  the  success  when  the  iron-  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  one  or 
two  hours.  AH  arrangements  by  which  it  is  intended  merely  to 
melt  the  iron  previous  to  puddling,  and  thus  to  operate  on  it,  are 
unprofitable.  The  solid  iron  should  be  charged  to  the  puddling- 
furnace,  or  the  forge,  or  finery. 

Wrought-iron  is  only  a  mechanical  admixture  of  iron  and 
foreign  matter ;  it  may  contain  a  larger  amount  of  the  latter  than 
even,  cast-iron,  and  be  still  very  malleable  and  ductile.  But  an 
essential  condition  is  that  all  the  impurities  should  be  free,  with- 
out any  part,  or  at  least  only  a  small  part  of  it,  in  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  iron.  This  distinguishes  it  from  east-iron  and 
from  steel.  "Wrought-iron  may  contain  any  amount  of  silex  and 
be  perfectly  malleable,  but  it  should  not  contain  any  silicon,  or 
httle  of  it,  or  silex  and  carbon ;  for  the  latter  will  reduce  the  firet, 
and  cause  it  to  combine  with  iron  again.  On  this  principle  we 
must  be  enabled  to  form  malleable,  or  wrought-iron,  by  mere  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  oxygen ;  this  operation  is  practised  at  j: 
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very  extensiyely.  When  cast-iron  is  imbedded  in  cbalk,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime — or  any  carbonate  "wbicli  does  not  melt, at  a  red 
heat — and  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  a  few  days,  the  previously 
brittle  cast-iron  beeomea  perfectly  malleable.  If  this  iron  is 
again  beated  for  a  shorter  time  in  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  converted 
into  white  malleable  iron,  and  may  now  bo  welded  and  drawn 
out  like  wrougbt-iron.  Oast-iron  which  has  been  exposed  to  a 
red  beat  for  a  long  time  in  the  presence  of  carbon-— aa  in  gas  re- 
torts—is malleable,  however  impure. 

Good  wrougbt-iron  sboiild  be  as  free  from  foreign  matter  DS 
po^ible,  notwithstanding  that  impure  iron  may  be  very  strong 
and  perfectly  malleable ;  for  all  this  kind  of  iron  is  expected  to 
resist  heat  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  without  being  essentially 
altered.  This  latter  condition  ia  not  eompbed  with  in  impure 
iron ;  it  either  becomes  brittle  or  rotten,  after  being  repeatedly 
heated.  Of  all  the  foreign  admixtures  to  iron,  silicon  adheres 
the  most  tenaciously  to  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  The 
amount  of  this  substance  is  particularly  large  in  coke,  in  anthra- 
cite, and  iu  all  hot-blast  iron.  It  reaches  from  3  to  4  per  cent  in 
most  of  the  latter  kinds  of  pig-iron.  Almost  all  other  impurities 
of  iron  may  be  evaporated  in  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  and  cause 
no  other  loss  than  the  amount  present  in  the  metal,  or  the  impu- 
rities are  converted  into  aeids  and  absorb  but  little  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  not  so  with  silicon,  neither  in  its  metallic  state,  nor 
when  oxidized  to  silica.  K  it  is  volatile,  it  will  resist  any  amount 
and  intensity  of  heat.  Silica  is  composed  of  48-04  sihcon,  and 
51'96  oxygen  in  100  parts.  Crude  iron,  therefore,  which  con- 
tains i  per  cent,  of  silicon,  will  form  at  least  8  parts  of  sibca ;  and 
that  which  contains  3  per  cent.,  at  least  6  parts  of  siliea.  The 
latter  amotmt  occurs  in  every  kind  of  ho1>-blast  iron.  In  refining 
iron,  the  amount  of  silica  absorbed  by  the  slag  is  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  that  slag  for  silica ;  and  as  the  qiiality  depends 
on  the  absence  of  siliea  and  other  substances,  the  cinder  with 
which  the  melted  iron  is  brought  in  contact  ought  to  contain 
little  of  it,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  capacity  for  absorbing  that 


Cinder  by  which  a  first-rate  quality  of  Swedish  iron  is  pro- 
duced, contains  only  from  7  to  8  parts  of  sihca  in  100  parts; 
and  if  all  the  metallic  bases  must  be  furnished  by  the  pig-iron, 
not  much  can  be  left  of  hot-blast  iron,  for  it  represents  nearly  the 
composition  of  such  cinder.     Assuming  4  per  cent,  of  silicon  to 
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be  present  in  pig-iron,  it  is  equsl  to  8'3  ailioa ;  if  it  ia  saturated 
to  the  above  degree  with  protoxide  of  iroo,  it  requires  71'3 
pounds  of  metallic  iron  for  forming  so  niucti  protoxide.  Of  100 
pounds  of  pig-iron  there  are  left,  therefore,  91-7 — 71-3=-20-4 
pounds,  which  may  be  converted  into  good  wronght-iron.  Cinder 
from  good  common  charcoal-forge  iron,  contains  22  parta  of  silica 
in  100  parts  of  slag ;  this  would  afford  33  pounds  of  good  char- 
coal iron  from  100  pounds  of  hot-blast  pig-iron.  Good  puddling 
cinder  is  of  a  similar  composition  as  the  latter ;  it  contains  from 
23  to  30  per  cent  of  sUica.  This  shows  clearly  that  in  refining 
impure  or  hot-blast  iron,  either  a  large  quantity  of  silicon  must 
remain  in  the  iron,  or  great  loss  must  follow  from  its  removal. 

In  order  to  save  iron  and  still  remove  foreign  matter  from  it, 
fluxes  are  used,  or  such  substances  as  will  combine  with  its  im- 
purities. Of  all  the  various  forms  of  working,  the  puddling-far- 
nace,  together  with  the  boiling  operation,  is  the  most  suitable  and 
effective  for  the  application  of  such  fluxes.  The  number  of  ma- 
terials which  may  be  thus  applied-  is  very  great,  so  far  as  theory 
indicates ;  but  very  limited  in  practice.  The  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  similar  in  all  instances ;  the  fluxes  are  either  charged  with 
the  pig-iron,  or  after  that  is  melted.  They  may  bo  also  divided, 
and  partly  charged  with  the  cold  pigs,  and  another  part  thrown 
in  when  these  are  melted.  The  kinds  of  iiuxes  which  may  be 
and  are  used,  are  forge  cinder,  hammer-slag,  squeezer  cinder,  and 
pulverized  magnetic  ore ;  these  are  the  most  common,  A  large 
part  of  them  ia  always  charged  with  the  pig-iron,  forming  a  layer 
for  the  latter.  Hammer-slag  is  generally  throwh  in  when  the 
iron  is  melted,  after  having  been  well  mixed  with  the  hot  slag. 
The  governing  principle  thus  in  operation,  is  the  oxidization  of 
sihcon  by  the  fiuid  slags.  Hammer-slag,  or  magnetic  ore,  fur- 
nishes oxygen  too  freely  to  sihcious  iron ;  and  for  these  reasons 
it  is  reserved  until  the  iron  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  melted 
slag.  Water  is  also  used  at  this  time ;  it  cannot  form  a  flux,  it 
merely  furnishes  oxygen  by  being  decomposed,  and  consequently 
does  not  prevent  the  oxidation  of  iron.  In  addition  to  these 
fluxes,  common  salt  is  used.  This  does  not  saturate  any  silica, 
and  has  no  influence  upon  that  substance,  but  its  presence  causes 
the  slag  to  be  more  fluid ;  and  if  any  phosphates  are  present,  the 
acid  is  driven  off  from  them  by  chlorine.  When  much  chlorine 
is  present,  the  refined  iron  is  rendered  cold-short  by  it ;  this  brit- 
tleness  is  easily  removed  in  reheating.    Snch  u'on  generally  forms 
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very  strong  malleable  iron ;  it  is  reheated  and  drawn.  ■  Chlorine 
does  not  remain  in  large  quantities  in  slag,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to 
apply  more  than  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  melted  iron.  EThe 
presence  of  clay,  or  lime,  causes  it  to  be  more  permanent  than  in 
union  with  other  matter;  and  as  Hme  is  not  a  good  euhstance  in 
these  puddling  cindera,  clay  is  preferred  and  mixed  ivith  the  salt. 
Carbonate  of  potaahor  of  soda,  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  iron  in  this  instance ;  which  must  he  ascribed  to  its  being 
evaporated  in  the  strong  heat  of  the  furnace.  I  have  melted 
these  substances  together  with  other  good  forge  slags  at  a  low 
heat,  and  nsed  the  composition  thus  formed ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
of  as  little  use  as  other  modes  of  application.  The  most  effective 
compound  of  this  kind  is  common  salt,  mixed  with  clay  and  a 
little  hammer-slag,  or  iron  ore,  or  black  manganese,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  for  some  hours  in  an  iron  pot,  so  as  to  expel  a  large 
portion  of  chlorine.  The  brownish-red  substance  thus  obtained 
works  exceedingly  well.  It  is  added  to  the  iron  in  small  quan- 
tities at  the  time  when  hammer-slag  is  commonly  apphed.  When 
pigriron  contains  phosphorus,  if  a  small  quantity  of  hme  in  tho 
form  of  chalk,  or  pounded-limestoue  is  added  to  the  charge  of 
cold  iron,  it  does  no  great  harm — still,  the  iron  is  better  without 
it ;  pure  clay  performs  the  same  services,  without  having  any  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  iron.  Black  manganese  is  a  very  good  flux, 
but  in  its  application  to  silicious  iron  much  caution  is  required; 
it  furnishes  oxygen  so  readily  that  silicon  cannot  be  osidiaed — 
carbon  absorbs  all  the  oxygen.  For  the  same  reasons,  peroxide  of 
iron  cannot  be  employed  to  advantage.  Other  fluxes — such  as 
saltpetre ;  oxides  of  metals,  as  those  of  lead,  zinc,  and  others — are 
of  no  practical  use ;  they  are  expensive,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
enhance  the  value  of  iron.  If  any  additions  to  impure  iron  are 
useful,  they  are  those  of  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  provided 
they  are  intimately  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  retain  its  fluidity  until  silicon  is  removed.  These  substances 
are  easUy  driven  off  by  a  little  chlorine,  or  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt^  But  thus  to  combine  iron  with  phosphorus,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  fluid,  is  too  expensive,  because  it  requires  remelting  at  a 
low  heat.  The  best  means  to  prepare  this  inferior  metal,  in 
which  all  the  impurities  have  been  chemically  combined  in  /the 
high  heat  of  the  blast-furnace,  is  to  expose  it  imbedded  in  fine 
charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  or  limestone,  to  a  gentle  red-heat, 
and  oxidize  the  sUex  by  these  means.     This  affords  sufficient 
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carbon  for  remelting  in  tlie  puddling-furnuce,  and  an  easy  re 
moval  of  silica.  For  ordinary  purposes,  this  operation  ia  too 
expensive. 

Steel. — This  modification  of  iron  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  alloys.  No  metal,  or  alloy,  is  superior  in 
a  to  steel,  and  very  few  are  harder.  I'ormerly,  it  was  the 
.  opinion  that  steel  was  only  carbon  and  iron;  recent 
chemical  examinations  have  shown  that  the  best  caat-steel  con- 
tains a  variety  of  substances,  which  are  considered  essential  to  its 
constitution,  Aflier  what  has  been  said  on  alloys  generally,  and 
on  those  of  iron  in  particular,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
relation  in  which  carbon  stanch  to  iron ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
8S  to  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  present  in  iron,  in  order  to 
constitute  steel.  It  has  been  decided  by  experiments,  that  iron 
■Vifhich  is  free  irom  other  substances,  and  contains  less  than  '65 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  does  not  assume  that  hardness  which  distin- 
guishes steel ;  it  forms  hard  iron.  From  1-4  to  2-3  per  cent,  of 
carbon  appears  to  be  the  other  extreme ;  when  iron  contains 
more  than  that  amount  of  carbon,  it  becomes  porous  and  brittle, 
and  is  cast-iron.  We  find,  so  far  as  carbon  is  concerned,  that  iron 
with  less  than  ■65  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  wrought-iron ;  from  that 
to  2'3  per  cent,  of  carbon,  forms  steel ;  and  when  the  quantity  of 
carbon  is  larger,  the  metal  is  considered  cast-iron.  There  are 
other  substances  which  impaxt  hardness  to  iron,  and  perform  in 
that  respect  a  similar  office  to  carbon.  Steel  which  is  peculiarly 
elastic,  Erescian-steel,  consists  of  (I)  98'06  iron,  1-94  carbon,  and 
faint  traces  of  sulphur  and  silicon.  A  German  steel,  ecjually  as  suit- 
able for  cutlery  and  edge-tools,  contains  (IT)  97'88  iron,  1-70  car- 
bon, ■04  silicon,  '38  copper,  and  traces  of  sulphur  and  tin.  Common 
English  cast-steel,  contains  (III)  97-94  iron,  1'72  carbon,  -22  silicon, 
■07  copper,  "02  manganese,  -007  arsenic.  It  has  been  shown  in 
page  675,  assay  II,  that  the  best  cast-steel  contains  the  smallest 
amount  of  iron — 93'80 — and  also  a  small  amount  of  carbon,  1-43  ; 
but  a  large  number  and  amount  of  other  substances.  The  assays 
I  and  n,  are  of  German  steel,  made  in  the  charcoal-forge  directly 
from  crude  white  iron  smelted  of  sparry  ore.  Assays  II  and  III — 
page  575 — are  of  converted  caat-steel.  The  wronght-iron  of  which 
the  latter  is  produced,  contains  already  some  of  that  foreign  matter 
which  we  observe  in  the  steel,  and  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  in  a  larger  quantity.' 

Hardening. — ^Any  substance  which  combines  chemically  with 
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iron,  will  impart  bardnesa  to  it ;  but  the  presence  of  carbon  is 
required,  in  order  to  produce  that  peculiarity,  softness  after  tem- 
pering, ■which  we  observe  in  so  Mgh  a  degree  in  steel.  Other 
subBtanees,  which  have  sufficient  cohesion,  produce  a  similar,  but 
weaker,  effect  on  iron  than  carbon,  such  are  sulphur,  or  arsenic, 
and  perhaps  others ;  but  no  other  substance  is  more  available  and 
more  perfectly  suited  for  this  purpose  than  carbon.  When  the 
difference  between  hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  caused  by  car- 
bon, or  any  other  substance,  in  chemical  union,  in  the  hardened, 
and  in  mechanical  admixture  in  tempered  steel,  it  is  evident  that 
this  condition  must  be  dependent  upon  temperature  or  other 
agencies.  German  steel,  manufactured  at  a  high  heat,  lecLuires  a 
white  heat  for  hardening,  and  its  carbon  is  so  firmly  united  to 
the  iron  that  this  kind  of  steel  may  be  welded  to  it  with  great 
facility.  Refined  shear-steel,  which  has  been  much  heated  and 
hammered,  will  bear,  next  to  German  steel,  the  highest  heat  in 
hardening  and  welding.  Ordinary  cast-steel  wUl  bear  less  than 
shear-steel,  and  is  welded  with  difficulty ;  the  finest  cast-steel 
will  bear  the  least  degree  of  it,  and  cannot  be  welded  to  iron  by 
the  common  process.  This  shows  that  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
substances  cause  the  steel  to  be  more  fusible,  and  to  bear  less 
heat  in  hardening.  The  degree  of  heat  by  which  the  chemical 
union  of  carbon  and  iron  is  accomplished  is  therefore  not  per- 
manent— it  varies  with  the  fusibility  of  the  metal.  This  we  ob- 
serve as  well  in  cast-iron  as  in  all  other  metallic  alloys.  The 
change  in  the  constitution  of  steel  may  be  produced  at  very  low 
temperatures,  indeed  at  almost  any  temperature.  The  finest  edge, 
and  a  high  degree  of  hardness,  are  produced  by  the  mere  ham- 
mering of  steel ;  and,  if  the  above  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  correct,  the  mechanical  misture 
of  carbon  and  iron  in  tempered  steel  is  converted  into  a  chemical 
compound  by  mere  compression.  We  recognize  this  fact  in 
drawing  wire,  sheet  iron,  or  in  hammering  iron,  or  any  other  metal 
or  alloy.  In  these  operations  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  liberated 
by  compression,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the 
metamorphosis ;  but  we  find  that,  when  the  compression  is  very 
rapid,  and  brought  about  by  great  force,  the  phenomenon  attend- 
ing its  apphcation  is  similar  to  that  of  a  strong  heat;  the  metai 
remely  brittle.  The  best  edge,  and  consequently  the 
ee  of  cohesion  and  compactness  in  steel,  is  produced 
by  striking  a  small  bar  of  tempered  steel,  with  a  small  steel  ham- 
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mer,  on  a  cold  polished  steel  anvil,  so  as  to  avoid  any  consider- 
able or  perceptible  increase  of  heat.  If  this  operation  is  performed 
on  a  square  bar  of  steel,  in  the  manueT  represented 
m  fig  280,  by  means  of  a  hammer  of  the  smallest 
size,  ot  one  oi  two  ounces  weight,  and  the  comer 
of  the  steel,  thus  compressed,  is  ground  down  so 
as  to  lemove  the  surface  ■which  has  been  touched 
.  by  the  himmer,  ive  obtain  an  edge  which  cannot 
jt  be  surpassed  for  fineness  by  any  other  means  of 
1  hardening  This  shows  that  bardeniug  may  be 
performed  by  a  variety  of  means,  and  that  heat  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  strong  cohesion  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon ;  and  by  whatever  means  we  produce  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  particles  of  metal  and  carbon,  we  secure  hardness. 
These  reflections  serve  to  explain  the  manipulations  which  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

The  common  means  by  which  steel  is  hardened  are  well 
known ;  these  form  no  part  of  our  investigations ;  but  we  may 
remark,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  steel 
is  exposed,  before  chilling  it,  as  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  coohng  medium  and  the  heat  of  the  metal,  together  with 
the  heat-conducting  capacity  of  the  refrigerator.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  little  is  gained  by  substituting  other  fluids  than 
pure  water  for  hardening  steel.  This  is  an  entirely  practical  opera- 
tion :  the  temperature  of  water  may  be  in  all  instances  the  same, 
and  fresh  common  spring  water,  or  river  water,  is  aa  good  as  any 
other  fluid.  But,  as  the  liability  of  steel  to  lose  some  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  increases  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
as,  near  its  smelting  point,  it  assumes  the  nature  of  cast-iron,  it  is 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  its  original  character,  to 
perform  the  hardening  operation  at  the  lowest  possible  heat ;  for 
these  reasons  water  as  cold  as  possible  is  used,  and  as,  by  plung- 
ing the  hot  metal  into  it,  an  atmosphere  of  steam  is  formed  around 
it,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  either  the  metal  or  the  water 
ought  to  be  moved,  to  expose  the  hot  metal  to  renewed  action  of 
the  cold  particles.  The  application  of  acids  or  salts,  for  hardening, 
is  injurious  to  steel,  however  good  conductors  of  heat  such  solu- 
tions are.  Some  of  the  fluid  will  always  penetrate  the  metal  and 
cause  its  decomposition.  The  use  of  oil  or  fat  for  this  purpose  is, 
if  not  equally  prejudicial,  at  least  of  little  benefit.  That  fluids 
penetrate  metals,  and  particularly  iron,  is  shown  in  wire  factories, 
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wlien  iron  wire  is  cleaned,  after  annealing,  in  diluted  sulphiiric 
acid,  wiieh  is,  by  neutralization  and  washing,  as  £ir  removed  as 
practicable,  it  retains  always  some  of  the  acid,  which  causes  the 
wire  to  be  brittle  when  fresh.  An  exposure  of  the  wire  to  the 
atmosphere  for  some  time  removes  the  acid,  and  therefore  the- 
canse  of  brittleness.  Wire  thus  cleaned  by  acids  is  often  perma- 
nently injured  in  its  strength,  which  does  not  happen  with  wire 
which  is  cleaned  by  the  old  method,  with  sand  and  water. 

Annealing. — It  has  been  recommended,  and  it  is  also  prac- 
ticable in  some  instances,  to  modify  the  heat  of  the  metal  and  the 
cooling  medium  for  hardening,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  two  pro- 
duces the  requu-ed  degree  of  hardness.  A  uniform  degree  of 
heat  cannot  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  steel ;  and  since  the  mode 
and  time  of  heating  is  also  important,  and  the  fluid  refrigerator 
cannot  be  uniform  in  composition  and  temperature,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  this  method  of  hardening  cannot  be  universal. 
The  common  mode,  and  perhaps  the  best  one  for  hardening,  is  to 
expose  the  steel  to  such  a  degree  of  heat,  and  so  to  cool  it  in  water, 
that  it  assumes  the  highest  degree  of  hardness,  and  then  temper 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat.  A  variety  of  means  have  been 
proposed  for  tempering  hardened  steel,  such  as  melted  fusible 
metals,  lead  and  alloys  of  lead,  heated  fat  or  oil.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  steel,  we  soon  find  that  the  various  kinds  require 
different  degrees  of  heat,  by  which  they  assume  a  definite  texta''e 
or  hardness,  and  that  neither  a  certain  degree  of  heat  nor  a  cer- 
tain color  of  its  tempered  surface  will  indicate  the  actual  condition 
of  the  steel.  The  operations  on  steel  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  brought  under  genera!  rules — they  a 
tirely  dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  practical  rd.an ;  no  1 
can  impart  that  information  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases.  The 
following  statements  are  for  these  reasons  to  be  considered  aa 
relatively  true,  and  not  as  generally  applicable.  Steel  which  baa 
been  hardened  to  the  extreme  should  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  400° 
for  chirurgical  instruments,  such  as  lancets;  it  assumes  then  a 
faint  yellow  color  on  its  polished  surface ;  to  425°  for  razors, 
which  tempers  it  yellow;  to  432°  for  penknives,  which  it  also- 
tempers  yellow ;  to  468°  for  scissors  and  cold  chisels,  the  color  is 
brown  yellow ;  to  490°  for  edge  tools  and  common  cutlery,  color 
purple;  to  508°  for  teble  knives,  color  also  purple;  to  530°  for 
small  springs  and  weapons ;  to  537°  for  large  springs,  saws,  augers, 
the  color  is  blue;  to  580°  for  large  saws,  the  color  of  which  it 
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tpinpers  to  dark  blue;  beyond  600°  steel  becomes  black,  is  an- 
nealed and  soft.  Steel  -wbicli  requires  a  bigh  degree  of  beat  for 
hardening,  demands  also  more  beat  for  tempering  tban  that  wbich 
hardens  at  a  lower  degree  of  beat;  and  steel  exposed  to  a  tem- 
pering beat  of  a  certain  degree,  for  a  length  of  time,  increases  in 
softness,  even  when  the  intensity  of  heat  is  not  increased.  The 
color  of  steel  in  the  iresb  fracture  is  white,  like  deadened  silver. 
When  tempered,  it  becomes  more  gray ;  and  when  annealed,  it  is 
gray,  bnt  the  intensity  depends  on  the  kind  of  steel  or  amount  of 
carbon.  In  all  cases  the  hardened,  as  well  as  the  annealed  steel, 
should  not  exhibit  to  the  eye,  even  iphen  aided  by  a  lens,  any 
crystallization.  Hardened  steel  shows  a  little  higher  lustre  than 
annealed  steel.  In  making  these  distinctions,  we  should  always 
regard  hammering  as  equal  to  hardening  by  heat  and  refrigera- 
tion. Excepting  the,  peculiarities  consequent  upon  hardening  and 
tempering,  steel  is  extremely  strong ;  the  resistance  to  rupture,  in 
good  annealed  steel,  is  110,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  when 
hardened  to  the  extreme,  it  is  not  so  strong;  but  if  tempered  to 
a  yellow  color,  it  will  carry  150,000  pounds.  Its  resistance  to 
crushing  and  a  permanent  alteration  of  form,  are  equally  distin- 
guished. Steel  is  not  very  ductile.  When  cold,  it  will  not  bear 
much  alteration  of  form,  and  when  heated,  it  is,  in  some  kinds, 
equal  to  iron.  Cast-steel  will  not  bear  much  bending.  Grerman 
steel,  shear  steel,  and  all  kinds  of  hammered  steel,  are  more  duc- 
tile when  hot  tban  those  kinds  which  have  been  less  subjected  to 
compression.  The  speciflo  gravity  of  steel  is  7'62,  and  from  that 
to  7'81 ;  in  some  very  compact  kinds,  7'9-  Glass-hardened  steel 
occupies  a  larger  space  tban  tempered  steel :  the  same  kind  which 
was  7'75  when  annealed,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  only  7'55  when 
hardened.  These  modifications  of  specific  gravity  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  degree  of  beat  by  which  the  steel  is  hardened,  and 
to  its  constitution.  The  degrees  of  beat  at  which  steel  melts  vsxj 
considerably :  German  steel  requii-ea  the  highest  heat  for  melting; 
this  may  be  about  3,600° ;  the  best  kinds  of  cast-steel  wiU  melt 
at  considerably  less,  or  about  2,800°.  Steel  possesses  a  remark- 
able quality  of  retaining  magnetism,  or  of  being  affected  by  the 
magnetic  currents.  Soft  fibrous  iron  assumes  that  quality  quicker, 
but  does  not  retain  it  so  long,  Oxygen  bas  little  effect  on  hard- 
ened steel;  still,  white  cast-iron,  with  mucl^  carbon,  is  superior 
to  steel  in  resisting  oxidation.  The  pure  white  color  of  hardened 
steel,  and  its  susceptibility  of  being  oxidized  when  heated,  cause 
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the  beautiful  colors  of  tempered  steel.  When  heated  under  a 
cover  of  oilj  these  colors  do  not  appear ;  or,  when  such  colored 
and  heated  steel  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the 
color  also  disappears.  This  shows  that  the  color  ia  caused  by  ox- 
idation, and  that^  in  tempering  steel  under  a  coating  of  oil, 
estremp  caution  is  required  to  hit  the  proper  point  of  heat.  These 
colors  proceed  from  a  coating  of  oxide,  which,  in  its  extreme 
thinness,  causes  the  yellow,  and  when  thick,  blue ;  and  finally,  it 
becomes  opaque,  and  ia  black.  Acids  facilitate  the  formation  of 
these  colors — alkahes  delay  or  prevent  them  altogether.  Pure 
iron  requires  a  higher  heat,  to  show  the  same  color,  than  steel ; 
the  best  steel,  and  also  white  cast-iron,  will  show  the  series  of 
colors  at  comparatively  the  lowest  degree  of  heat. 

Nature  of  Steel.- — Before  proceeding  to  the  manufactuxe  of 
steel,  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  enter  briefly  on  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  steel,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  our  experience  with  it.  Steel  is 
iron,  with  more  or  less  impurities  or  matter  alloyed  with  it;  the 
same  is  true  of  cast-iron,  and  also  of  wroughtriron.  We  have 
seen  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  has  no  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  is  steel,  or  cast-iron,  or  bar-iron.  Still  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  form  and  nature  of  these  various  metals. 
White  cast-iron,  smelted  of  pure  sparry  ore,  is  hardly  inferior  in 
hardness  to  diamond;  but  it  is  extremely  "brittle,  and  cannot  be 
tempered  except  by  an  extremely  slow  process  of  annealing.  This 
crude  iron  contains,  on  an-  average,  five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and 
a  variety  of  other  matter,  aU  in  chemical  imion.  Those  kinds  of 
this  iron  which  are  suitable  for  natural  steel,  contain  but  little 
silicon;  and  those  in  which  it  abounds,  say  1'5  to  1'8  per  cent., 
or  more  than  1  per  cent.,  are  not  used  for  steel,  but  converted 
into,  and  form  a  very  strong  wronght-iron.  The  quantity  of  iron 
in  this  crude  material  is  not  often  more  than  90  per  cent.  The 
finest  kind  of  cast-steel  contains  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  impu- 
rities with  this  cast-iron,  but  it  is  a  different  metal  altogether. 
This  steel  can  be  forged,  almost  welded ;  it  does  not  become  per- 
fectly fluid  without  injury,  ia  easily  tempered  and  annealed,  and 
extremely  strong.  White  east-iron  is  not  so ;  it  melts  very  fluid, 
cannot  be  forged  nor  welded,  cannot  be  tempered  nor  annealed  nor 
hardened  like  steel.  Wronght-iron  shows  very  different  qualities 
to  these,  and  still  may  contain  a  similar  amount  of  impurities. 
When  good,  pure  wrought-iron  is  melted  in  a  carbon-lined  cruci- 
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ble,  at  a  high  heat,  a  kind  of  brittle  steel  is  obtained,  which  has 
Bimilar  qualities  in  respect  to  hardening,  tempering,  &c.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  theory  on  the  nature  of  steel  by 
comparing  the  quantitative  constituents  of  steel,  wrought-iron,  and 
cast-iron,  if  it  was  not  for  one  particular  substance  which  imparts 
a  most  decided  character  to  iron,  and  that  ia  silicon.  This  has 
the  strongest  af&nity  for  iron,  is  always  present  when  there  is 
carbon,  but  oxidizes  quickly  as  soon  as  the  latter  disappears.  In 
good  steel  we  find  '2  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and  from  that  to  '5  per 
cent.  If  the  quantity  is  larger,  the  iron  becomes  brittle,  and  must 
be  classed  with  cast-iron.  "Wrought-iron  may  contain  less  than 
this  amount  of  silicon,  or  more ;  if  very  little,  or  not  any  carbon 
is  present,  the  siKcon  will  oxidize,  form  silex,  and  the  iron  may  be 
very  strong,  malleable,  and  in  fact  belong  to  the  best  qualities  of  its 
kind.  Most  kinds  of  pure  wrought-iron  contain  less  silicon  than 
converted  steel  or  cast-steel,  from  which  we  conclude  that  iron 
absorbs  silicon,  along  with  other  matter,  in  the  converting  box. 
Wrought-iron  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  silicious  iron  and  pure 
iron ;  the  atoms  of  the  impurities  and  the  metal  are  not  uniformly 
combined,  the  equivalents  are  not  grouped  together  in  compound 
atoms.  Imperfect  kinds  of  wrought-iron  are  more  irregular  than 
those  which  have  been  carefully  worked  and  purified.  Good 
steel  must  be  considered  an  extremely  homogeneous  body  of  com- 
pound atoms ;  an  irregular  iron  cannot,  therefore,  form  good 
steel,  however  pure  it  may  be  on  the  average.  The  most  uniform 
iron,  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  silicoa  and  silex,  will  therefore  form 
the  best  steel.  Silicon  has  a  great  affinity  for  iron,  and  cannot 
be  removed  from  it  but  in  the  presence  of  such  matter  as  causes 
it  to  be  sufficiently  fluid  to  expose  the  atoms  of  it  to  oxidation. 
This  matter  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  more  easily  removed 
than  silicon,  such  as  carbon,  arsenic,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  others.  Iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  cannot,  therefore, 
be  refined  successfully  except  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
charcoal,  in  a  cinder  which  is  rich  in  peroxide  of  iron,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  silex  as  it  is  liberated.  The  charcoal  forge— good,  fusi- 
ble, gray,  pig  iron — much  work — and  small  charges,  are  the  means 
by  which  a  good  result,  for  use  in  the  converting  box,  may  be 
achieved. 

Natural  Steel — German  steel,  Indian  wootz,  steel  made 
directly  from  the  ore,  and  similar  kinds  of  steel,  are  not  man- 
nfectured  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  expect  ever  will  be. 
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All  these  kinds  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  iTregular  in  quality, 
and  expensive ;  or  at  least  would  be  highly  so,  if  manutacttiTed 
here.  In  order  to  manufacture  good,  naiform  steel,  it  must  be 
melted,  or  often  refined,  which  requires  the  use  of  much  coaL 
The  latter  operation  mil,  after  much  labor,  and  attention  has  been, 
paid  to  it,' produce  only  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  Da- 
mascus steel,  a  substance  by  far  too  expensive,  and  unsuitable 
for  our  peaceable  occupations,  German  steel  is  not  so  very  ex- 
pensive in  ita  manufacture ;  but,  when  all  the  operations  have 
been  performed  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good 
article,  ita  cost  is  considerable,  and  would  not,  after  all,  answer 
our  purposes.  The  only  practical  method,  in  this  country,  is  to 
convert  iron  in  the  cementation  box,  and  refine  or  melt  the  hfis- 
tered  steel.  This  is  an  operation  generally  known  and  practised. 
For  these  reasons  we  shall  omit  all  explanation  of  any  other 
method  of  manufacturing  steel  than  that  in  use, 

Sted  of  Gementatitm — Blistered  Sleel. — ^When  soft,  pure  wrought- 
iron  is  imbedded  in  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  some 
hours  or  a  day;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  steel,  which 
assumes  the  hardness  of  fine  steel  when  suddenly  thrown  into 
cold  water.  This  operation  is  frequently  performed  by  the  black- 
smith, and  known  as  case-hardening.  When  it  is  continued  dur- 
ing a  week  or  ten  days,  an  iron  bar  of  J  or  J  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness is  wholly  converted  into  steel.  The  operation  on  the  large 
scale  is  similar  to  that  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  with  the  only  dif- 
ference that  a  largo  quantity  is  cemented  at  once. 

The  converting  or  cementing  box  is  represented  in  fig.  281. 
It  shows  a  longitudinal  and  vertical  section,  as  it  is  charged  with 
iron  and  cement.  Such  boxes  are  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length, 
and  not  often  less  than  15  feet ;  from  2  to  4  feet  in  width,  and  not 
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more  than  „  .  „      w^t^s  -oork 

irregul'^rly  *vnd  slow      There  is  nothmg  giined  m  m-ikm^  the 
section  more  than  6  square  feet,  that  is  2  feet  high  and  3  feet 
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wide  in  the  clear.  A  box  which  takes  from  8  to  10  tons  of  small 
iron,  that  is  icon  of  |xl^  inches,  or  12  tons  of  Jx2  inches,  will 
require  16  tons  of  slabs.  There  are  also  boxes  which  take  20 
tons  of  slabs.  They  are  made  of  sandstone  slabs,  but  in  this  conn- 
try  most  generally  of  fire-tiles,  that  is  of  slabs  made  of  fire-clay, 
well  worked  and  baked,  in  a  manner  similar  to  fire-brick.  They 
are  from  12  to  15  inches  wide,  and  as  long ;  or  if  a  box  2i  inches 
high  is  to  be  made,  they  are  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  box.  Two 
inches,  and  from  that  to  2^  inches,  not  often  3,  is  the  thickness  of 
these  .tiles.  The  boxes  are  put  together  by  nsing  fire-clay  as 
mortar,  like  furnace  work  in  fire-brick,  and  if  well  constructed  a 
few  more  joints  do  no  harm.  It  is,  therefore,  of  not  much  advan- 
tage to  employ  large  slabs ;  which  is  the  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  not  always  of  so  good  quality,  and  more 
liable  to  break  than  small  tUes.  The  more  important  object,  'm 
constructing  a  converting  box,  is  to  secure  all  the  joiats  well  with 
good  fire-clay  mortar,  so  that  the  trunk  may  be  perfectly  air-tight, 
as  far  as  porous  bricks  will  admit  of  it. 


The  iron  bars  axe  charged  in  the  box  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  282.  The  rods  are  always  flat  iron,  of  the  fonn  of  wagon- 
tire.  In  some  of  the  steel  works,  slabs  or  plates,  of  fi:om  30  to 
40  pounds  in  weight,  of  f  or  |  inches  in  thickness,  5  or  6  inches 
wide,  and  15  or  20  inches  long,  are  used  for  conversion.  The 
leading  principle  in  selecting  the  form  of  iron,  is  the  quality  of 
steel  to  be  manufectttred  of  it.  For  spring-steel,  heavy  saws, 
agricultural  implements,  and  common  steel,  slabs  may  be  con- 
verted, and  rolled  or  drawn  under  the  hammer  into  bars.  Shear- 
steel,  or  that  refined  steel  which  is  manufactured  of  blistered  steel 
by  being  fagotted,  welded  and  drawn,  is  generally  made  of  small 
bars  Jx2  inches.  Oast-steel,  which  is  in  some  instances  exposed 
to  two  or  three  converting  heats,  with  freshcement,  is  in  bars  of 
from  |x3  or  f  x3  inches.    The  iron  bars  should  never  touch  each 
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other  in  the  box;  a  layer  of  cement  at  least  ^  an  inch  hi  thick- 
ness most  be  between  them.  In  charging  a  box,  a  layer  of  ce- 
ment about  1  inch  thick  is  sifted  imiformly  over  the  bottom,  and 
upon  this  the  first  layer  of  iron  is  set  edgeways.  The  bars  are 
set  one  inch,  or  a  space  at  least  equal  to  their  thickness  apart^ 
and  as  fer  from  the  sides.  Over  this  first  layer  of  iron  sufficient 
cement  is  sifted  to  fill  all  the  spaces  between  the  bars  and  cover 
them  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  Another  layer  of  bars  is  now 
laid  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  first  and  covered  with  cement; 
and  the  operation  is  continued  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  bars  should  be  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  box :  long  and  short  pieces  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  length.  At, each  en.d  of  the  box,  a  space  of  at  least  one 
inch  is  filled  with  cement.  Through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  box,  as  shown  in  fig.  283,  some  rods,  trial-rods,  pro- 


ject: these  to  the  cen- 

tre of  the  I  _  _ .  ^  I  is  closed 

by  fire-clay  or  sand.  The  necessity  that  one  layei  of  bars  should 
correspond  with  the  interstices  of  the  other,  is  obvious ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  profitable  to  insert  the  bars  in  a  fiat  position.  The 
last  layer  is  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fresh  cement,  and  upon 
this  two  or  three  inches  of  old  cement  is  laid ;  the  whole  is  then 
covered  by  a  layer  of  fine  moulding-sand.  Or  a  better  material  for 
this  purpose  is  the  fine  sand  from  grindstones,  where  wet  grinding 
is  performed.  This  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  sand,  and  become 
extremely  hard  on  being  heated.  The  chest  then  assumes  the 
form  shown  in  flg.  282,  and  is  ready  for  being  fired. 

(kment — The  cement  consists  of  ground  charcoal,  which  ought 
to  be  made  of  hard  wood,  and  be  strong  coal.  As  it  should  be 
granulated,  like  that  used  in  refining  sugar,  it  is  ground  coarsely 
in  mills,  and  the  dust  fi'om  it  removed  by  sifting.  Charcoal  cut 
by  a  knife,  similar  to  that  for  cutting  straw,  forms  a  suitable  grain, 
and  with  httle  or  no  dust.     The  granulated  charcoal  is  in- some 
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iDstances  mixed  witli  soot,  but  this  addition  is  not  necessary,  and 
may  be  injurious  if  the  soot  is  not  very  pure.  In  alL  cases, 
about  one-tenth  in  volume  of  wood  ashes  is  added,  and  well  mixed 
■with  the  charcoal  and  some  common  salt  finely  ground  or  in  so- 
lution. Ground  coke,  anthracite,  and  all  other  additions  to  them, 
have  proved  of  little  or  no  use,  and  in  most  cases  are  injurioua  to 
the  steel.     In  fact,  good,  pure,  hard  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of 


a  very  little  salt  in  soluti 
over  the  granulated 

s  where  the  addi 


-about  a  peck  to  a  box, — sprinkled 
,1,  forms  the  best  steel.  There  may  be 
Ltion  of  some  substances  to  the  cement 
proves  advantageous,  but  these  are  applicable  only  to  peculiar 
kinds  of  iron  and  peculiar  steel,  and  may  serve  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cast-steel  only.  For  shear-steel,  welding-steel,  and  those 
kinds  of  steel  which  are,  after  conversion,  exposed  to  much  heat, 
all.  such  additions  must  prove  injurious  to  the  quality.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  combining,  in  the  converting-box,  any  substance 
with  iron.  In  adding  sulphur,  phosphorus,  the  oxides  of  volatile 
metals,  such  as  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  bismuth,  and  others,  they 
combine  readily  with  the  iron ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  such  com- 
binations are  of  advantage  where  a  very  uniform  cast-steel,  such 
as  that  for  mint-stamps,  is  required.  These  additions  will  cause 
cast-steel  to  be  more  fusible,  and  those  veins  may  be  removed 
which  often  prove  hurtful  to  fine  stamps. 

Fuma/xs. — One  or  two,  and,  in  some  instances,  three  boxes 


are  inserted  in  one  furnace.   Large  ones  of  20  tons  in  capacity  are 
inserted  singly,  and  the  furnace  assumes  a  form  such  as  is  shown 
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in  the  vertical  section,  fig,  284.  The  fire  plays  throughout  the 
■whole  length  of  the  bottom,  and  escapes  by  a  series  of  flues  formed 
of  firebrick  around  the  box.  The  heat  is  thus  active  on.all  sides, 
and  also  on  the  top  of  the  box.  The  rough  wall  incloses  an  arch 
of  firebrick  suf&ciently  high  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  steel- 
inaker  for  charging  and  discharging  the  bos.  Tho  arch  is  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  fines,  leading  to  low  chimneys.  By  shut- 
ting or  opening  these,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  regulated ;  it  is 
increased  or  diminished  at  one  end  or  the  other  as  circumstances 
may  require.     The  grate  of  the  furnace  is  below  ground. 

"When  two  boxes  are  inserted,  the  arrangement  of  the  furnace 
assumes  the  form  represented  in  fig.  285,  The  system  of  flues 
around  the  hoses  is  here  shown,  with  the  apertures  A  A,  for  the 
trial  bars,  and  the  furnace  door.  The  size  of  the  flues  is  from  6 
to  7  inches  sc[uare,  the  partitions  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  width 
of  a  firebrick. 

In  inserting  three  boxes,  the  arrangement  is  such  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  286.  The  space  between  the  two  lower  boxes  must  be  as 
wide  as  the  width  of  the  upper  box,  or  nearly  so. 


The  size  of  the  grate  in  these  furnaces  depends  in  some  mea- 
Bure  on  the  kind  of  fuel  used ;  but  as  it  is  at  least  20  inches  wide 
in  a  single  furnace,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  box,  not 
much  more  width  is  required  in  a  double  or  triple  furnace.  The 
best  fuel  is  anthracite  coal ;  wood  is  most  generally  used,  but  there 
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is  no  objection  to  either  stone-coal,  or  coke,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind 
of  fuel,  for  only  a  cherry-red  heat  is  required.  Above  the  boxes 
there  is  an  aperture  of  2  feet  square  in  the  rough  side-wall,  for 
charging  and  discharging  the  contents  of  the  boxes ;  these  are 
commonly  closed  by  an  iron  door,  but  may  be  walled  up  tempo- 
rarily by  bricks.  The  proof-holes  extend  eJso  through  the  rough- 
wall.  The  height  of  lie  chimneys,  and  that  of  the  conical  hood, 
has  little  influence  on  the  effect  of  the  furnace ;  Tirhen  they  pro- 
duce snfScient  draught,  and  carry  off  the  smoke,  their  height  is 
sufficient. 

From  six  to  eight  days,  or  with  large  boxes  ten  days,  are  suffi- 
cient for  finishmg  a  heat.  The  fire  is  started  gradually,  and  kept 
low  for  the  first  few  days ;  but  afterwards  it  ia  gradually  increased 
to  a  high  red  heat,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  conversion  proceeds  more  rapidly  at  a  high  heat  than 
at  a  low  one,  and  may  thus  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time, 
but  the  steel  is  not  uniform.  In  the  interior  of  the  box,  when 
the  fire  is  urged  too  much,  the  bars  are  not  sufficiently  carbonized, 
aad  the  danger  of  melting  them  near  the  bottom  ia  very  great, 
which,  if  it  happens,  transforms  the  steel  into  cast-iron.  The  trial- 
bars,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  will  indicate  the  progress  of 
cementation ;  and  when  they  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  .carbon- 
ized, the  flues  and  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  furnace  suffered  to 
cool  slowly.  As  a  trial-bar  once  withdrawn  from  the  furnace, 
cannot  be  returned,  two  or  three  such  bars  are  inserted,  so  as  to 
afford  a  repetition  of  the  test.  About  an  equal  time,  at  least  four 
or  five  da.ya,  are  rec^uired  to  cool  the  furnace.  The  steel-maker 
now  enters  it,  takes  off  the  cover  of  the  boxes,  and  hands  out  the 
converted  bars ;  he  then  removes  the  cement,  which  in  small 
quantities  may  be  mixed  with  fresh,  and  fills  the  boxes  again  for 
a  new  operation.  A  heat  consumes,  including  charging  and  dis- 
chai^ng,  about  three  weeks. 

The  steel  thus  obtained  is  not  uniform  in  quality ;  that  near 
the  bottom  and  sides  is  more  carbonized  than  in  the  centre.  It 
is  broken  and  assorted,  and  those  bars  which  are  not  sufficiently 
carbonized  are  returned  to  the  bos  to  be  cemented  once  more. 
The  appearance  of  the  steel  is  in  some  measure  indicative  of  its 
qnahty.  A  brilliant  white  color  and  lustre  in  the  fracture  is  a 
good  indication ;  very  large  crystals  forebode  rather  too  much 
carbon  for  common  steel,  but  not  for  cast-steel.  The  centre  of 
the  bar  is  always  less  carbonized  than  the  exterior.     Large  irreg- 
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ulax  blistei^  show  inferior  iron.  Wlien  the  latter  is  uniform  in 
texture  and  composition  the  hhaters  are  uniform,  and  ahout  J  of 
an  inch  long,  and  ^  an  inch  wide,  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
Burface  of  the  iron.  Small  and  large  hlisters  on  the  same  bar  are 
indicative  of  bad  iron.  Coarse  iron,  and  puddled  iron,  hardly 
form  blisters,  or,  at  heat,  very  irregular  and  broken  elevations ; 
Buch  iron  is  too  porous  to  bulge.  The  cause  of  these  blisters  is 
plain,  "Wrought-iron  contains  oxidized  matter,  and  the  carbon 
of  the  cement  in  entering  its  pores  will  form  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  in  the  endeavor  to  escape,  makes  the  hot  and  malleable 
iron  form  a  thin  shell,  in  which  the  gas  is  inclosed, 

Shear-SteeL — Blistered  steel  as  it  comes  from  the  box  is  ready 
for  common  use ;  the  better  qualities  are  fagoted,  welded,  and 
drawn  under  the  hammer  into  bars.  The  latter  process,  on  being 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  causes  the  steel  to  be  hniform,  and 
suitable  to  be  welded  to  iron.  Welding  is  performed  in  a  smith's 
forge,  with  bituminous  coal,  which 
fonns,  by  its  baking  quality  n 
oven,  or  coal  roof  over  the  hre  as 
shown  in  fig  287  Th  s  cl  ^ap 
fiiel  is  mai  1  bl     and  is    n 

fact    supe  h     oil      The 

fegota  are  fo  n  d  f  5  or  more 
bars,  well  s  ^  j.1  i  h  flux  sand, 
or  clay,  to  p  ven  d  axhonization 
and  tilted  under  light  tnp-hammera, 
which  strike  from  300  to  400  blows 
per  minute.  The  head  of  such  i 
hammer  weighs  from  150  to  200 
pounds.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
effect  which  hammering  has  on  < 
steel,  in  preference  to  rolling,  and 
are  justified  in  entertaining  sericus  loubts  of  the  su 
of  rollers  for  drawing  steeL  If  no  other  objection  esisted  to  the 
latter  mode  of  operation,  the  high  heat  required  for  rolling  must, 
in  all  instances,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  steel.  The  repeated 
compressions  by  means  of  the  hammer  cannot  besupphedhy  roll- 
ers.    Soft  blistered  steel  may  be  rolled. 

In  thus  refining  steel  with  care  and  skill,  any  quality  of  weld- 
ing steel  maybe  produced,  cheaper  and  more  perfect  than  natural 
steel,  to  which  it  is  always  superior  in  uniformity.     This  steel  is 
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not  quite  so  unifomi  as  cast-steel,  "becatise  the  joints  of  the  fagots 
form  veins  of  soft  iron.  By  applying  skill  and  dexterity  in  weld- 
ing and  drawing,  a  superior  article  is  manufactured.  Slovenly, 
unakillful  workmen  succeed  very  often  in  metamorpht^ing  steel 
into  soft  iron. 

GasUSteel. — Those  bars  of  hlistered  steel  whicH  are  highly  car- 
bonized, either  purposely  or  accidentally,  are  broken  into  small 
pieces,  melted  in  a  crucible,  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  and  form  cast- 
steel.  The  form  of  the  pots  is  somewhat  different  from  the  com- 
mon one ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  contains  35  or  40  pounds  of 
metal.  Pots  are  manufactured  of  fire-clay  mixed  with  coke,  or 
aiithracite  dust,  or  plumbago.  They  are  strongly  pressed  in  an 
iron  mould  and  gently  dried,  and  finally  baked,  hefore  they  are 
sorted  in  the  furnace.     A  pot  will  last  for  one  day,  or  three  heats. 

The  air  'furnaces  used  for  melting  are  similar  to  tliose  of  the 
brass-founders.  The  moulds  are  cast-iron,  well  polished  inside 
and  greaaed,  and  form  an  ingot  of  from  2^  to  3^  inches  square, 
and  12  or  15  inches  in  length.     In  fig.  288  the  interior  of  a  east- 


ing house  is  represented.     The  moulds  are  set  upright  &o  that  the 
fluid  metal  may  run  down  without  touching  them. 

When  the  furnace  for  melting  is  well  heated,  wHch  is  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  anthracite  coal,  or  hard  dense  coke, 
and  the  crucible  also  gently,  it  is  inserted  upon  the  foot-piece,  and 
the  furnace  filled  with  coal.  The  fragments  of  steel  are  charged 
by  means  of  a  sheet-iron  tube,  which  slides  them  gently  down  in 
it.     The  steel  is  covered  with  a  little  pounded  green  glass,  and 
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ted  against  tke  dropping  in  of  coal  by  a  pot  cover  of  fire- 
clay. Four  hours  will  finish  the  heat,  when  a  man  removes  the 
crucible  by  means  of  bastet-tongs  irom  the  fire,  and  puts  it  on  the 
floor.  Another  workman  takes  the  pot  and  pours  the  metal  into 
the  mould.  Meanwhile  the  furnace  is  cleared  of  clinkers  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  hot  pot  when  emptied  into  the  mould. 
The  ingots  thus  manufiictured  are  drawn  under  hammers  into 
the  desired  forms  of  bars.  A  brown-red  heat  only  can  be  applied 
to  this  Bteel  without  breaking  it ;  it  requires,  therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  heating  and  hammering.  This  steel  cannot  be  fagoted, 
and  is  welded  to  iron  with  diificulty.  It  may  be  united  with 
wrought-iron  in  casting  it  on  hot  and  clean  iron,  or  welding  it  hj 
means  of  fluxes,  such  as  borax,  or  prussiate  of  potash. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  forming  cast-steel  of  any  kind 
of  steel,  if  melting-potscould  be  procured,  which  resist  the  stronger 
heat  necessary  to  melt  German  or  shear  stceL  Heat  and  flux 
are  both  very  destructive  to  the  crucible,  and  more  so  oh  the  out- 
side than  on  the  inside. 

AR'additions  to  the  steel  in  the  crucible,  with  a  design  of  im- 
proving its  quality,  are  useless,'  for  they  wiU  not  combine  with  it. 
Black  manganese  is  sometimes  added,  and  is  said  to  have  a  good 
effect^  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  other  service  than  for  the  removal 
of  some  carbon.  The  same  object  may  be  obtained  by  tempering 
too  highly  carbonized  steel  in  black  manganese  or  in  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Blistered  steel  gains  about  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  iron  in  weight 
during  the  process  of  cementation.  Each  heat,  in  refining  steel, 
consumes  from  3  to  5  per  cent.,  so  that  a  thrice  refined  steel  has 
lost  10  or  12  per  cent  From  6  to  7  per  cent,  is  generally  lost 
in  the  first  heat. 

The  high  price  of  good  steel,  and  the  apparently  simple  consti- 
tution of  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  experiments  and  disap- 
pointments in  compounding  it.  As  a  general  conclusion  in  con- 
sequence of  these  trials,  we  may  assert  that  pure  iron  well  carbon- 
ized, is,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  as  good  as  any  steel.  The  chief 
object  in  making  steel  is  to  obtain  pure  iron,  w;hich  is  more  diifi- 
cult  than  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  My  own  experiments,  most 
carefully  performed,  have  convinced  mc  that  good  steel  never 
can  be  produced  directly  from  iron  ore,  all  recent  demonstrations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Steel  cannot  be  made  of  the  best 
puddled  iron ;   and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  snccessM  way 
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but  first  to  make  good  cHarcoal  tais  ami  convert  tlieni,  and  refine 
or  melt  the  steel.  Silica  has  so  much  afSnity  for  iron,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  in  good  steel  is  so  small,  that  the  charcoal  forge,  for 
obtaining  pure  iron,  is,  and  must  be  considered,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  the  only  sure  means  for  making  a  good  quality  of 
iron  which  is  suitable  for  steel.  "With  these  remarks  ends  the 
chemical  metallurgy  of  iron. 

Hammers. — rorce-hammers,  tilt-hammers,  or  trip-hammers, 
are  terms  indicating  the  modifications  in  the  form  of  these  ma- 
chines. Force-hammers  weighing  100  pounds,  or  from  4  to  5 
tons,  are  in  use.  These  modifications  are  caused  hy  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The  lightest  kind  of  hammers,  such 
as  those  of  100  or  150  pounds,  are  used  for  drawing  small  iron  and 
small  steel  rods.  I'or  the  first  purpose,  hammCTS  are  not  much 
used.  Small  iron  is  drawn  and  finished  between  rollers.  For 
drawing  steel,  hammers  are  indispensable.    In  fig,  289  a  vertical 


section  of  a  small  hammer  and  it':  foundation  is  shown.  The 
hammer-head  A,  is  considered  the  weight  of  the  himmer,  and  if 
it  is  less  than  200  pounds,  the  htmmer  htnke=i  at  least  SOO  blows  per 
minute ;  smaller  hammers  strike  from  400  to  500  blows  in  that  time. 
In  drawing  steel  rods,  the  speed  is  so  great  that  a  bar  ia  heated 
while  under  the  hammer  from  a  black  to  a  brown-red  heat, 
which  is  visible  in  dayhght.  The  hft  of  such  a  small  hammer 
varies  from  3  to  5  or  6  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bar. 
The  framework  and  foundation  is  always  formed  of  timber ;  so 
is  the  hammer-helve  B.  Stones  or  cast-iron  are  unsuitable  mate- 
rials about  a  hammer  of  this  kind.     The  anvil  0,  is  f 
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alnKBt  level  -witli  the  floor  of  the  forge.  This  is  i 
order  to  bring  as  much  of  the  machine  under  ground  as  possible. 
The  hammerman  sifca  on  a  suspended  bench  D,  and  moves  his 
body,  and  consequently  the  rod  on  the  anvil,  by  means  of  his 
legs,  which  he  props  against  the  anvil-stock  or  a  plank.  On  this 
swinging  seat  he  may  move  the  rod  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  convenience.  The  point  of  suspension,  or  fulcrum  E,  is 
either  formed  of  a  collar  with  two  projecting  points,  held  by  the 
standards  F,  which  are  of  wood  in  most  instances,  or  it  is  formed 
by  two  journals,  as  will  be  sho^vn  hereafter.  The  tail-end  of  the 
hammer-helve  is  provided  with  an  iron  plate  on  its  lower  side, 
which  is  listened  by  rings  and  wedges  to  the  wood.  This  plate 
strikes  upon  a  piece  of  timber  G,  and  drives  the  hammer-head 
forcibly  down  upon  the  anvil  by  recoil.  The  wiper-wheel  K,  is 
a  heavy  east-iron  ring,  into  which  the  steel  wipers  I,  are  wedged 
by  wooden  wedges.  The  number  of  these  wipers  is  of  course 
dependent  on  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  axis,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  of  the  hammer.  If  the  hammers  are  small, 
the  wiper-wheel  is  close  to  the  standards,  so  that  the  tail  of  the 
hammer  extends  towards  the  plumb-hne  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  shaft. 

The  hammer-head  is  generally  of  wrought-iron,  provided  with 
a  well  polished  cast-steel  face ;  so  is  the  anvil,  which  is  of  an 
eq^ual  weight  with  the  hammer.  We  do  not  know  if  good  strong 
east-iron  will  answer  the  purpose  for  heads,  but  are  certain  of  iia 
forming  good  anvils.  In  this  case  the  cast-iron  anvils  manufac- 
tured in  Trenton,  N",  J.,  which  are  provided  with  fine  cast-steel 
faces,  are  the  best  which  can  be  obtained.  Cast-iron  frame-work 
recLuires  much  repair ;  besides,  hammers  thus  constructed  appear 
less  efiective  than  those  suspended  in  wooden  frames.  Where 
water-power  is  used  as  the  driving  force,  each  hammer  is  provided 


with  a  small  water-wheel,  and  the  machine  assumes  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  290.     In  this  instance  much  power  is  wasted ;  and 
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in  order  to  save  it,  or  make  the  best  visq  of  water,  a  large  ■water- 
wheel  J3  erected  on  approved  principles,  and  the  varions  hammera 
in  a  forge  are  driven  by  means  of  belts.  The  latter  conducts  the 
motion  from  a  counter-shaft  of  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the 
water-wheel  shaft :  it  drives  the  wiper-shaft.  Belts  of  this  kind 
are  provided  with  tension  rollers,  so  as  to  modify  the  speed  of 
the  hammer  in  a  alight  degree,  without  altering  the  speed  of  the 
driving  power.  When  steam-engines  are  employed  as  the  driving 
force,  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  machinery  is  made.  This 
method  of  driving  hammers  with  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  velo- 
city, is  suitable  for  drawing  bars  of  imiform  sizes ;  but  when 
irregular  forms  are  forged,  such  as  tools  and  hardware  generally, 
where  thick  or  thin  parts  are  at  the  same  time  under  the  hammer, 
the  speed  of  it  must  be  variable,  and  at  the  command  of  the  ham- 
merman. Thick  parts  require  lesa,  thin  parts  more  blows  in  the 
Bame  time ;  and  hot  metal  a  less  number  of  strokes  than  cold 
metal. 

For  drawing  heavy  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forging  down 
balls  or  blooms,  a  hammer  constructed  like  that  shown  in  fig. 
291  is  used,  which  is  of  larger  size  in  all  its  parts,  the  hammer- 


head weighing  from  250  to  600  pounds,  and  having  a  lift  of  fi'cim 
12  to  20  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  a  hammer  for  drawing  bars 
must  be  constructed  differently  from  one  which  forges  balls  into 
blooms ;  the  first  may  be  lighter,  ahd  make  a  greater  number  of 
blows  in  the  same  time  on  the  iron  than  the  latter.  When  a 
hammer  works  80  or  90  strokes  per  minute,  or  is  of  great  weight, 
the  reaction  caused  by  the  recoil  at  the  tail  is  destructive  to  the 
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tammer-frame.  In  order  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  modify  tliia 
serious  objection  to  a  tilt-iiammer,  trip  or  lift  bammers  liave  been 
constructed,  at  wMcli  the  lifting  cam  catches  the  helve  between 
the  head  and  the  fnlcrnm.  The  recoil  is  then  produced  by  a 
spring-pole,  or  a  piece  of  timber  inserted  into  the  standards,  above 
the  fulcrnm     The  drawing  fig  292   shows  a  lift-haimner  -with 


cast  lion  stindardo  These  mi\  be  f  i^  oo  1  but  m  that  case  the 
machine  assumes  rather  an  awk-ward  and  clumsy  appearance, 
without  being  superior  in  effect  or  durability.  In  this  case  cast- 
iron  standards  work  well,  because  the  reaction  upon  thera  is  not 
so  severe  as  with  the  tilt-hammer.  For  these  large  hammers  the 
head  and  anvil  are  of  cast-iron ;  and  in  case  the  hammer  is  used 
for  drawing  bars,  the  face  is  narrowed  by  casting  a  rehef,  T,  or  a 
CToss,  on  it. 


Fig  293  shows  the  form  of  a  hammei  michm'^,  whirh  is  fre- 
C[uentl>  used     Its  construttion  doeb  nut  admit  of  great  %  elocity, 
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and  serves  cbiefly  for  forging  macliine-iron.  It  is  also  employed 
in  forging  blooms.  The  fulcrum  is  formed  by  a  cast-iron  bos, 
screwed,  to  the  helve:  its  journals  rest  in  plummer-bloeks,  -which 
are  fastened  to  a  strong  framework  of  timber.  Small  hammers 
of  this  construction  are  used  in  orc-faotories,  and  in  those  estab- 
lishments where  no  great  speed  is  required. 

The  heavy  English  cast-iron  hammer  is  fast  losing  favor  with 
the  iron  manufacturers,  and  there  are  but  few  of  this  kind  in  use 
at  the  present  time,  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  furnish  an  illus- 
tration of  this  hammer.  They  were  chiefly  used  for  shingling 
puddled  balls ;  but  as  the  rotary  squeezer  performs  that  opera- 
tion with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  and  shingling 
at  the  hammer  costs  at  least  $1  per  ton  of  iron,  these  clumsy 
machines  are  nearly  extinct,  A  very  ingenious  machine  is  the 
Nasmyth  steam  hammer;  but,  besides  being  expensive,  its  use  is 
limited  to  forging  blooms,  because  it  works  too  slow  for  drawing 
bars.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  use  in  the  puddling  forge,  and  is  too 
expensive  in  the  charcoal  forge. 

Squeezers. — The  best  machine  for  forging  puddled  balls,  down 
to  blooms,  is  the  squeezer,  of  which  two  distinct  kinds  are  in  use, 
the  lever  squeezer  and  the  rotary  squeezer.  A  lever  squeezer  ia 
represented  in  fig.  294,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  under- 
Btood  without  explanation. 


All  the  machine  is  made  of  cast  iron,  the  frame  of  which  ia 
firmly  screwed  down  on  a  solid  foundation  of  stone.  The  hot  balls 
of  iron  are  inserted  between  the  jaws,  which  consist  of  grooved 
cast-iron  plates,  and  are,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  hands 
of  a  workman,  rolled  towards  the  fulcrum.     By  the  upward  and 
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downward  motion  of  the  upper  jaw,  whicli  is  eanaed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  tlie  crank,  the  size  of  the  ball.is  diminished,  and  formed 
into  a  round  bloom,  the  ends  of  which  are  made  solid  by  upset- 
ting it  in  the  widest  part  of  the  jaws. 

A  more  useful  one  is  Burdens'  rotary  squeezer ;  it  is  also  a 
machine  constructed  entirely  of  cast  iron  By  its  action  the  puddled 
ball  is  reduced  into  a  bloom  without  human  assistance.  In  fig. 
295  such  a  machine  is  represented     At  A,  a  round  puddled  ball 


ia  thrown  in,  and  the  centra!  grooved  wheel  in  revolving  "about 
its  axis,  draws  in  the  ball.  The  space  which  is  formed  by  the 
wheel  B,  and  the  fixed  inclosure  A,  is  wider  at  A  than  at  C ;  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  inclosure  are  not  the  same.  At 
A  it  is  about  12  inches,  at  0  5  or  6  inches.  The  ball  thus  rolled 
through  the  machine,  appears  after  about  two  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  B,  at  C,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  roimd  bloom.  The  upper  end  is 
pressed  down  by  the  movable  cover  D ;  this  cover  plays  loosely  on 
the  central  shaft,  and  presses  with  its  weight  upon  the  ends  of  the 
bloom.  The  gearing,  or  bevelled  driving  wheels,  are  generally 
under  the  iioor  of  the  building. 

Squeezers  are  applicable  only  to  puddled  iron,  or  impure  soft 
charcoal  iron.  Strong  charcoal  iron  is  hard,  and  a  squeezer  will 
not  have  much  effect  on  it.  .  The  rotary  squeezer  particularly 
requires  hot  iron.  It  is  liable  to  be  broken  itself  by  cold  or  hard 
iron,  or  it  breaks  the  balls.  Balls  which  have  not  been  well 
worked  and  put  together  hot,  are  generally  smashed  in  passing 
through  the  machine.     It  is  not  true  that  the  use  of  hammers  im- 
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proves  tlie  cLuality  of  iron.  Whoa  it  is  wcD  worked  in  the  fur> 
iiaee,  it  is  equally  as  good  after  having  been  reduced  by  the 
squeezer,  as  it  is  "By  the  hammer.  The  hammer  has  much  influ- 
ence on  steel,  bat  none  on  iron.  The  effect  which  is  produced  in 
the  charcoal  forge  on  hammered  iron  is  not  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  hammer,  but  to  that  of  repeatedly  heating  the  iron,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  hammer.  Hammers  ate  necessary  for  reducing 
the  size  of  pure,  strong  iron,  for  working  blooms  down  to  slabs, 
for  heavy  sheets,  and  for  forging. steel.  I"or  such  purposes  the 
tilt  or  trip  hammer  is  the  most  useful. 

MoUers. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  machines,  rollers  are 
1  for  laminating  iron.     Fig.  296  shows  a  vertical  section 


of  a  pair  of  rollers,  A  B,  a  view  of  one  standard  0,  the  movable 
■  blocka'D  D,  a  rider  B,  and  the  screw  which  holds  the  top  roller 
down,  and  by  means  of  which  the  distance  between  the  rollers  is 
adjusted.  F  is  the  bed-plate ;  it  is  firmly  screwed  down  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  masonwork,  and  thus  the  movable  standards 
are  held  in  it  by  wooden  or  iron  wedges.  This  method,  however 
useful  when  well  executed,  is  not  now  much  in  use;  the  stand- 
ards are  most  generally  screwed  down  upon  the  timbers  of  the 
foundation.  As  these  machines  are  very  heavy,  and  chipping  on 
cast-iron  is  rather  expensive,  patterns  and  castings  should  bo  made 
60  perfectly  that  little  work  is  required  on  the  standards,  and 
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those  parts  belonging  to  tliem.     The  rollers  are,  of  course,  always 
turned  round  in  the  turning  lathe, 

Inflg.  297,  is  shown  a  pair  of  roughing  rollers;  they  are,  in 


some  instances,  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  and 
contain  the  grooves  for  square  billets  down  to  2  inches,  and  also 
flat  grooves  for  rough  bars.  This  arrangement  is  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  long  rollers  are  very  liable  to  breakage.  We  find, 
therefore,  this  number  of  groove  more  commonly  distributed  over 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  of  which  one  is  for  flat  bars,  and  the  other  for 
jthose  which  are  square,  or  nearly  so.  The  rollers  are  driven  by 
two  pinions,  P  P,  which  are  firmly  located  in  a  pair  of  standards, 
and  protected  by  a  screen  against  accidental  injury.  Pinions  of 
this  kind  are  very  liable  to  break,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  in  their  construction,  calculated  to  increase  their  durabihty. 
Nevertheless  the  simplest  form  appears  to  be  the  best;  good, 
tough,  cast-iron,  east  in  dry  sand  or  loam,  and  a  strong  and  judi- 
cious form  of  cogs,  make  as  good  pinions  as  any  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  power  of  the  steam  engine  is  applied  at  F,  and  gen- 
erally drives  the  lower  pinion.  Eoughing  rollers  are  chiefly  used 
to  reduce  blopms  into  bars,  and  if  these  are  intended  to  be  piled, 
or  fagoted,  they  are  formed  into  flat  bars,  from  3  to  5  inches  wide, 
f  to  1  inch  in  thickness.  Iron  which  is  not  intended  to  be  refined 
by  piling,  is  drawn  into  billets  of  Ij  or  1^  inches.  These,  when 
reheated,  are  drawn  into  small  hoops,  or  small  rods.  As  the  heat 
emitted  from  the  hot  iron  soon  heats  the  rollei^,  and  as  the  jour- 
nals of  the  rollers  ought  to  be  lubricated,  a  small  stream  of  water 
is  constantly  running  from  a  pipe  over  head  to  the  pans  of  the 
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journals,  wliich  keeps  them  sufficiently  cool  to  retain  grease. 
The  number  of  revolutions  of  roughing  rollers  in  a  minute  is  from 
SO  to  60,  according  to  the  size  of  the  rollers  and  the  dexterity  of 
the  workmen.  As  the  iron  rolled  is  generally  heavy,  it  requires 
very  little  time  to  pass  through ;  and  there  is  no  harm  done  in 
working  the  rollers  faat.  Where  a  rotary  squeezer,  and  double 
DuddUng  furnaces  are  used,  the  length  of  a  heat  depends  on  the 
rollers,  and  as  the  shortest  time  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  work, 
it  is  advantageous  to  run  the  rollers  as  fast  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  A  rotary  squeezer  of  4  feet,  should  mate  12  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  16  inches  roughing  rollers  at  least  40,  although 
50  would  be  better.  These  rollers  belong  to  the  forge ;  they  re- 
ceive the  hot  blooms  from  the  squeezer  or  hammer,  and  transform 
them  in  the  same  heat  into  bars.  The  form  of  the  grooves  which 
receive  the  blooms  is  elliptical,  of  which  the  short  axis  is  in  the 
vertical  direction.  The  decrease  of  the  gi'ooves  is  generally,  on 
an  average,  from  15  to  10,  or  15  to  11  in  section ;  for  heavy  iron, 
and  blooms,  it  may  be  from  S  to  2,  that  is,  a  bar  in  the  first 
groove  2  feet  long,  may  be  in  the  next  3  feet  long, 

Ie  fig.  298  we  show  a  section  of  a  two-rolled  train  and  hous- 


ing, such  as  is  used  in  the  mill  for  drawing  iron  rods  of  more 
than  an  inch  in  thickness.     These  do  not  materially  differ  from 
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the  Tougbing-Toller,  except  in  being  smaller,  about  40  inches 
long  and  14  inches  in  diameter.  They  run  with  a  velocity  of 
80  or  90  revolutions  per  minute.  We  obserTe  here  the  guards 
G  G,  which  are  applied  to  flat  grooves  only  and  at  the  lower  roll- 
er, because  there  the  iron  is  most  liable  to  curl,  or  run  round  the 
roller.  The  aprons  A  A,  are  applied  in  the '  same  manner  aa  to 
the  rough  rollers, 

Jor  rolling  iron  smaller  than  one  inch,  round  or  square,  three 
rollers    arc    put  in    the  standards,   one   above    the  other,   as 
shown  in   fig.   299.     These  are   only  8  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  revolve  at  least   120  """  "" 
times  in  a  minute.     The  hot  iron  bar  heiug 
rather  small  in  size,  cools  rapidly  and  must 
pass    quickly    through    the    rollers ;    and, 
in   order  to  lose  no   time  in  handing   the 
rod  over  the  top  roller,  it  is  passed  between 
that  and  the  middle  one,  and  there  receives  a 
drawing  as  well  as  below  that  roller.     Smill 
iron,  such  as  inch  hoops,  half-inch  rod,  wire 
rods,  are  drawn  between  rollers  of  5  or  5' 
inches  in  diameter.     These  move  with  great 
rapidity,  making  from  300  to  400  revolutions  1 
per  minute. 

The  form  ofgrooves  in  rollers  depends,  of  couise  on  the  form  or 
section  required  for  the  finished  bar,  For  sq  nre  uon  each  roller 
receives  a  triangular  groove ;  for  round  iron  a  semicircular  one, 
and  flat  iron  is  formed  entirely  in  the  lower  or  middle  roller. 
Other  sections  are  so  arranged  that  a  gradual  compression  of  a 
square  pile  or  fagot  will  fill  each  subsequent  groove  perfectly.  In 
all  instances  the  grooves  are  not  perfectly  of  the  form  which  the 
iron  is  to  receive ;  the  horizontal  axis  is  always  larger  than  the 
vertical  one;  because  rollers  recede  a  httle  on  passing  a  rod 
through.  The  joint  of  the  rollers  also  forms  a  wire-edge,  which 
is  to  be  pressed  down  hy  vertical  pressure.  In  some  rolling  mills 
it  is  usual  to  make  the  top  roller  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
bottom  one,  by  which  means,  it  is  asserted,  curling  is  prevented ; 
also  more  straight  bars  are  obtained  than  in  rollers  of  equal  diam- 
eter. These  precautions  are  unnecessary ;  well-turned  or  smooth 
rollers,  properly  guarded,  make  the  best  bars,  and  do  not  curl  the 

of  Boilers.— In  fig.  300,  a  train  of  mer- 
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chant,  or  mill-rollers,  is  shown  in  elevation.  The  arrangement  ii 
in  the  usual  form.  At  one  end  is  the  master-wheel  and  the  fly- 
wheel, and  two  pairs  of  .rollers  in  a  train.  These  may  be  eitlier 
for  square,  or  round,  or  any  other  form  of  iron ;  or,  as  represented, 


they  may  be  used  for  sheet-iron,  or  uaU  plates.  The  velocity  is 
the  same,  and  by  changing  the  rollers  in  the  standards  any  form 
of  iron  maybe  manufactured  in  the  same  train*  On  the  opposite 
end  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  another  train  of  rollers  is  generally  ap- 
pended, so  that  one  fly-wheel  serves  for  two,  or,  in  fact,  three  or 
four  trains  of  rollers,  each  of  a  different  velocity  from  the  other. 
When  a  steam  engine  furnishes  the  driving  power,  the  crank  of 
the  engine  is  generally  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  one  or  two 
master-wheels  drive  the  various  trains. 

The  engraving,  fig.  301,  shows  the  general  arrangem,ent  of  a 
rolling  mill  in  plane.  The  steam  engine  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  at  A,  surrounded  by  a  strong  railing.  At  one 
side  of  the  engine,  at  B,  is  the  train  of  roughing  rollers  for  the 
puddling  furnaces.  At  C  there  is  a  rotary  squeezer.  D  D  re- 
present puddling  furnaces,  so  arranged  that  the  steam  generated 
at  them  may  be  conducted  conveniently  in  the  steam  pipe  S  to  the 
engine.  The  opposite  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
merchant  mill.  A  train  of  rollers  E,  may  be  either  for  heavy  iron, 
such  as  merchant  bars  and  rails,  or  sheet-iron,  &e.  This  train  is 
nearest  to  the  fly-wheel,  because  it  requires  most  power.  A  train 
of  three  rollers  P,  for  common  bar,  may  be  driven  by  an  under- 
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ground  shaft,  either  in  the  same  direction  as  the  train  E,  or 
located  so  that  more  room  around  the  rollers  is  obtained.  A 
fourth  train  of  small  rollers  for  small  iron,  hoops,  or  wire  rods, 


may  be  appended  in  the  same  direction.  G  G,  &c.,  are  r 
furnaces,  located  in  the  same  range  with  the  puddling  furnaces, 
so  as  to  form  a  communication  of  their  steam  pipes  conveniently 
with  those  of  the  puddling  furnaces.  Shears  are  placed  at  H  H, 
which  occupy  the  space  between  the  merchant  mill  and  the  forge, 
so  that,  in  transporting  the  rough  bars  from  the  rough  rollers  B, 
to  the  mill-side,  no  delay  is  caused  or  labor  wasted.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  tlie  mill  behind  the  rollers  is  an  open  space  not  occu- 
pied by  any  machinery ;  it  is  entirely  devoted  to  storing  iron, 
shearing,  and  bundling.  There  are  as  many  varieties  of  plans 
as  there  are  mills  in  existence,  but  the  one  described  has  been 
most  recently  adopted ;  and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  approved  plans  of  distributing  machinery  and  furnaces 
in  a  rolling  mill. 

Sheet  Rollers. — For  the  formation  of  sheets,  plain  cylindrical 
rollers  are  used,  such  as  are  represented  in  fig,  302.  Whatever 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheets  may  be,  the  principle  in  these  rollers 
is  the  same ;  they  differ  merely  in  dimensions,  and  some  minor 
arrangements.  Such  rollers  aa  are  in  use  are  6  feet  in  length, 
and  20  inches  in  diameter,  or  they  may  be  even  longer  and  larger. 
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Some  are  10  or  12  inches  in  length  and  of  a  corresponding  diame- 
ter, for  polishing  hoops  and  small  nail  plates.  For  rolling  light 
sheets,  or  hoops,  the  top  roller  is  generally  loose,  and  driven  hy 


I  .■■  which  of  com'ip  ciiise-,  a  concu'soion  iftcr  passing 

a  sHeec.     In  order  to  modify  the  shock,  which  is  often  the  cause 


of  hreaking  a  roller,  the  top  one  is  balanced  by  a  counterweight, 
which  nearly  equalizes  its  weight.  This  counter- weight  is  located 
below  ground,  and  by  means  of  levers  connected  with  the  bear- 
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ings  of  the  journals.  When  heavy  sheets  formed  of  slabs,  which 
are  in  many  instances  3  or  4  inches  thick,  are  to  be  rolled,  the 
balance  weight  is  not  sui&cient  to  prevent  concussions.  In  these 
instances,  a  wooden  wedge  is  'passed  before  and  after  the  slab, 
and  as  the  rollers  work  slow,  there  is  Uttle  objection  to  this  mode 
of  operation.  This  rectuirea  expert  workmen,  and  causes  acci- 
dents notwithstanding.  Another  means,  by  which  to  work  heavy 
slabs,  is  to  connect  the  upper  roller  by  pinions  with  the  driving 
power,  like  common  grooved  reikis,  and  to  connect  the  bearings 
of  the  top  roller  with  the  standard-screw.  A  superior  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  303,  where  the  two  serew-bolta 
connected  with  the  standard-screw  lift  the  roller,  and  lower  it 
merely  by  turning  the  standard-screws.  A  plate  resting  on  a 
collar  of  the  latter  screw,  carries  the  weight  of  the  roller,  and 
moves  up  and  down  with  that  screw.  The  means  employed  for 
turning  the  heavy  pinch  or  standard-screws,  such  as  cog-wheels, 
as  shown  in  fig,  304,  are  various.     But  the  difiieulty  in  having 


such  machinery  so  adjusted  that  each  end  of  the  roller  will  move 
exactly  through  the  same  distance  by  every  motion  of  the  wheels, 
is  so  great,  that  very  little  use  is  made  of  sach  improvements.  A 
plain  cro^-wrench  on  each  screw  is  in  most  cases  preferred  by 
the  workmen. 

Eollers  are  generally  cast  of  strong  Ko.  2  cast-iron.  Gray 
iron  is  too  soft  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  bars  or  sheets,  -White 
iron  is  too  brittle  and  bard  for  common  rollers.     The  durability 
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e  rollers  depends  on  the  streagth  of  the  cast-iron ;  the  best 
of  its  kind  is  never  too  good  for  rollers.  As  a  marketable  iron 
should  show  a  smooth  surface,  finishing  rollers  are  cast  of  a  close- 
grained,  compact  article.  It  is  rather  preferable  tb  make  rough 
rollers  of  a  coarse-grained,  or  eoai^e-mottled  iron.  Rollers  bite 
more  readily  when  rough ;  and  as  a  rough  surface  does  no  harm 
in  roughing  down  the  bars,  the  iron  for  such  rollers  may  be  of  a 
coarse  but  strong  kind.  In  order  to  make  rollers  bite,  they  are 
jagged  over  by  means  of  a  chisel — made  rough  like  a  rasp.  This 
is  an  unnecessary  labor ;  when  the  decrease  of  the  grooves  is  not 
too  rapid,  the  rollers  bite  sufficiently. 

As  the  surface  of  rolled  metal  is  a  correct  fae  simile  of  the 
surface  of  the  rollers ;  and  as  some  rods — ^particularly  sheets — ^re- 
quire a  smooth,  even  a  polished  surface,  the  rollers  which  are 
to  impart  that  surface  must  be  smooth  or  pohshed.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  polishing  any.  kind  of  cast-iron  roller;  but  as  the 
pressure  of  the  metal  upon  the  rollers  is  very  strong,  it  requires 
hard  and  close-grained  east-iron  to  form  good  hard  rollers.  Those 
of  this  kind  are  east  in  iron  chills,  so  as  to  cool  their  surfaces 
rapidly,  which  causes  the  iron  to  crystalhze  and  bo  hardened. 
This  operation  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  harden- 
ing of  steel.  Any  kind  of  cast-iron  may  be  hardened  by  these 
or  similar  means ;  white  iron,  of  course,  will  form  the  hard- 
est surface.  But  as  it  is  too  weak  for  rollers,  and  gray  iron  too 
porous,  mottled  iron  is  the  only  metal  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  hard  rollers.  A  fine-grained,  pure,  strong  iron, 
melted  hot  and  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  which  is  still  better, 
in  a  hot  charcoal  blast-furnace,  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Thin  sheets,  of  a  highly  pohshed  surface,  receive  their  finish- 
ing when  nearly  cold ;  the  rollers  must  be,  therefore,  very  strong 
to  resist  such  a  severe  pressure.  Hot  iron  may  assume  a  polished 
surface,  but  so  long  as  it  is  red-hot  it  is  liable  to  oxidation ;  and 
the  finest  face,  will  be  covered  by  a  velvety  film  of  oxide  in  being 
thus  finished. 

The  strong  power  apphed  to  rollers,  and  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing with  sufllcient  force,  makes  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  employ 
the  best  kinds  of  cast-iron  in  rolling-mill  machinery.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  rollers  are  limited,  and  cannot  be  increased 
without  inconvenience — so  are  those  of  the  housings,,  shafts, 
junction -pinions,  junction-shafts,  coupling-boxes,  pi  ummer  blocks, 
gudgeons,  cog-wheels — and,  in  fact,  most  parts  of  the  maohi- 
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aery.  Breakages  cause  not  only  a  direct  loss  in  the  part  broken, 
but  the  whole  establishment  may  he  deranged,  and  severe  loss 
incurred  by  the  mere  fracture  of  a  junction-shaft  or  a  coupling- 
box.  N'o  roller  should  be  worked  without  a  rider,  so  that  it 
may  break  and  not  injure  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  In  b. 
well-managed  mill,  all  breakages  occur  either  in  the  riders  or 
coupling-boxes. 

Shears.— 'Yhe  rough  bars,  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  rollers 
of  the  forge,  are  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for  piling  and  sub- 
sequent welding.  According  to  the  size  of  finished,  or  mill-bars, 
the  rough  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  of  from  6  inches  to  3  feet,  and 
even  longer'  for  some  Mnds  of  heavy  nails  or  rods.  Shears  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  driving-power,  either  with  a  crank,  as  shown 
in  fig.  305,  or  by  an  eecentoie  wheel  at  B.     This  machine  is  en- 


I 

tirely  constructed  of  cast-iron.  The  cutting  edges,  which  are 
from  12  to  15  inches  long,  are  of  cast-steel,  and  screwed  to  the 
frame  by  means  of  bolts  which  pass  through  the  blades.  This 
kind  of  shears  is  used  for  trimming  merchant  bars  2  inches  thick 
and  smaller,  as  well  as  for  longh  and  mill-bars.  Heavy  bars  and 
rails  are  trimmed — the  fagot-ends  cut  off— by  means  of  circu- 
lar saws  while  the  bajs  are  yet  red-hot.  Such  saws  are  circular 
sheets  I  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  driven  with  a  velocity  of  700  revolutions  per  minute. 
They  may  be  either  of  sbeet^iron  or  steel ;  if  the  blade  is  kept 
cool  while  at  work,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

The  varying  angle  of  the  cutting  edges  in  these  shears, 
which  is  objectionable — particularly  in  trimming  sheet-iron—has 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  kind  in  which  this  imperfection  ia 
avoided.  In  fig.  306,  a  simple  arrangement  is  shown,  by  which 
a  lever-shears  is  made  to  cut  a  length  of  2  feet,  and  more,  under 
an  ec^ual  angle.    The  blades  are  straight,  and  the  distance  from 
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them  to  the  fulcrum  is  short.     Shank  and  shear-block  must  b 
3  they  cannot  be  made  very  heavy. 


l-..i 


ta-. 
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A  more  perfect  form  of  this  kind  of  shears  is  shown  in  fig. 
307,  which  is  a  front  view.     The  lower  blade  is  lirmly  fastened 
to  a  strong  cast-iron  frame ;  and  the  upper  one  is  set  in  such  a 
i,.  manner  as  to  have  a  perfectly 

0^  parallel  motion  by  two  cranka 

r^  located  above.    The  crank-shaft 

IS  driven  by  a  belt  and  pulley, 
and  the  motion  regulated  by  a 
*  small  fly-wheel.  This  machine 
miv  be  driven  with  great  speed, 
mikmg  from  100  to  120  cuts 
ptr  mmute.  It  is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  shearing  nail 
plates,  or  light  shcet-iroa.  The 
blades  may  be  extended  to  al- 
most any  lengthj  without  inter- 
feimg  with  the  good  effects  of 
the  machine, 

Selieatmg  Fmnncc  — Bough  bais,  oi  mill-bars,  when  the  iron 
is  twice  refined,  are  fagoted  and  the  piles  thus  formed  exposed 
to  a  welding  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  These  furnaces,  as 
shown  in  fig.  308,  are  not  essentially  different  from  a  puddling 
furnace.  The  hearth  is  not  often  longer  than  4  or  5  feet ;  it 
slopes  rapidly  towards  the  flue,  which  is  necessaiiy  in  order  to 
preserve  it  dry  and  hard.  The  hearth  S  is  formed  of  a  layer  of 
coarse,  pure  sihcious  sand,  which  ii3  partially  renewed  two  or 
three  times  every  day.  The  hot  iron  in  contact  with  the  sand- 
bottom  forms  silicate  of  iron,  which  flows  down  into  the  flue  F, 
and  is  tapped  from  it  occasionally.  A  furnace-hearth  of  i  feet 
in  width,  and  equally  as  long,  will  reheat  about  2  or  3  tons  of 
iron  in  12  hours.  A  furnace  7  feet  in  width  and  length,  will 
heat  from  7  to  8  tons  in  equal  time.     These  quantities  depend 
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very  nmch  on  the  size  of  the  iron,  and  the  rapidity  -with  which 
the  mill  ivili  work  it.  The  degree  of  heat  imparted,  depends  on 
the  kind  of  iron ;  it  must  be  perfectly  welded  in  all  casea.  "Weak 
iron  cannot  bear  so  much  heat  as  strong  iron.  The  amount  of 
iron  charged  at  once,  varies  with  the  size  of  the  piles  or  billets ; 
from  800  weight  to  one  ton  forma  a  charge.     The  interior  of  the 


fiirnace  must  be  constructed  of  the  best  kind  of  fire-bricks,  be- 
cause it  must  bear  the  highest  heat  produced  in  any  metailurgical 
operation. 

The  kind  of  fuel  and  the  mode  of  heating  this  furnace,  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  work  which  it  performs.  Wood  is  the 
very  worst  kind  of  fuel  which  can  be  used ;  the  large  quantity 
of  water  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  is  kiln- 
dried,  causes  a  heavy  loss  in  iron.  "With  the  greatest  caution, 
iron  cannot  be  welded  by  wood  with  less  than  10  per  cent,  waste; 
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12  to  15  per  cent,  are  conimoii.  Bituminous  coal  ia  most  gene- 
rally lased ;  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  the  best  fuel,  for  the 
waste  in  iron  with  it  is  not  often  less  than  5  per  cent.,  and  on  an 
average  8  per  cent.  Anthracite  coal  Kas  been  found  to  be  the 
beat  ia  the  reheating  furnace.  This  may  be  owing  partly  to  the 
use  of  blast ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  coal  has  some  influence  on  the  result.  For  we  find  that  in 
burning  bituminous  coal  in  the  same  furnace,  when  it  is  fed  by 
blast,  the  yield  is  not  so  good  as  with  hard  coal.  Iron  may  he 
welded  by  anthracite  coal  with  an  average  loss  of  3  per  cent, ; 
400  pounds  of  coal  are  rec^uired  to  a  ton  of  iron,  and  fast  work 
by  using  strong  fan-blast.  The  same  airiount  of  iron  requires 
from  500  to  half  a  ton  of  sofir  coal,  or  nearly  a  cord  of  kiln-dried 
wood. 

Piles  thus  welded  are  taken  to  the  rollers  and  converted  into 
marketable  iron.  Fagots  for  heavy  iron,  such  as  rails  and  heavy 
bars,  must  be  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  mill-bars,  so 
as  to  resist  the  stronger  heat  on  the  exterior.  Mill-bare  are  those 
which  have  been  welded  once,  and  drawn  into  flat  bars  in  the 
roughing  rollers.  Iron  designed  for  sheet-iron  is  also  freciuently 
rolled  into  broad  flat  mill-bars ;  these  are  then  merely  heated  in 
a  stove  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and  rolled  into  sheets. 

In  former  pages  we  have  alluded  to  the  welding  operation  as 
being  a  refining  process— it  ia  simply  so,  because  the  iron  is 
heated,  and  thereby  a  fuither  oxidation  of  its  impurities  effected; 
and  besides,  the  iron  is  forced  into  longitudinal  forms,  which 
cause  its  crystals  and  fibres  to  be  elongated.  In  England,  this 
operation  is  expressly  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of  refining ; 
it  is  not  so  in  this  nor  in  any  other  country.  When  iron  is  care- 
lesaly  puddled,  there  ia  a  necessity  of  refining  the  bars ;  but  on 
well  worked  iron  no  improvement  is  perceptible.  However,  if  in 
this  operation  iron  can  be  improved,  we  ought  to  aim  to  accom- 
plish it.  The  only  way  in  which  iron  thus  heated  may  be  made 
stronger  is  by  oxidation,  lamination,  and  judicious  mixture.  Ox- 
idation is  effected  on  carbon  and  on  sihcon,  for  which  the  heat 
shoiild  be  gradual,  aiid  not  higher  than  is  actually  necessary  for 
welding  the  various  parts  of  a  fagot  together.  A  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  or  air,  is  therefore  necessary  under  the  grate ;  and, 
as  a  strong  draught  is  required  for  this,  the  advantages  of  high 
chimneys  on  reheating  furnaces,  or  of  a  strong  blast,  are  accounted 
for,    A  furnace  of  this  kind  has  a  stack  of  at  least  forty  feet  high. 
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or  a3  much  blast  as  two  puddling  furnaces.  The  atmospheric  air 
passing  through  the  grate  is  only  half  consumed,  and  goes  un- 
burnt  through  the  furnace :  this  accounts  for  the  saving  of  fuel 
effected  by  blast,  in  proportion  to  that  in  a  furnace  with  natural 
draught.  The  operation  must  be  so  conducted  that  a  suf&cient 
degree  of  heat  is  produced  without  having  much  coal  in  the  grate. 
Fresh  coal  is  charged  when  the  iron  is  so  far  heated  that  a  longer 
exposure  would  cause  the  burning  of  much  of  it.  From  one  hour 
to  one  hour  and  a  half  ought  to  he  the  time  for  a  heat ;  leas  time 
or  fester  work  will  cause  much  waste. 

Lamination  is  a  powerful  means  of  improvement ;  it  causes 
equalization  and  fibre.  It  is,  therefore,  not  profitable  to  make 
heavy  rough  bars ;  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  but  much  may  be 
lost.  Eough  bars,  of  f  X  3  inches,  or  f  X  3J  inches,  ought  to  form 
the  limits  for  them,  or  mill  bars  which  are  to  be  re-heated.  Guts 
for  the  formation  of  fagots  should  be  short,  so  as  to  afford  a 
large  number  in  a  pile ;  and  in  thus  causing  the  piles  to  be  short, 
a  greater  number  will  find  room  in  the  reheating  furnace.  It  is 
a  feet  too  well  known  by  iron-makers,  that  lamination  is  of  great 
benefit  to  quality ;  stiU  it  is  sometimes  not  so  much  attended  to 
as  it  ought  to  be,  particularly  in  the  case  of  coarse  iron. 

Mixing  of  iron  is,  on  general  principles,  advantageous;  here 
it  is  particularly  serviceable.  In  the  best  regulated  establish- 
ments the  iron  is  not  so  uniform  in  quality  in  the  rough  bars  as 
to  make  a  promiscuous  use  of  them  profitable.  All  rough  bars 
should  be  tried  and  classified  into  two  or  three  kinds,  viz.,  short, 
middle,  and  strong  iron.  The  first  quality  for  small  iron  and  thin 
sheets,  the  second  for  common  bars,  and  the  third  for  heavy 
ones ;  or,  where  but  one  kind  of  iron — say  small  rods,  or  railroad 
iron,  or  sheets — are  manufactured,  the  strong  iron  should  be  placed 
in  alternate  layers  with  the  weak  iron.  A  pile  composed  of  short 
bars  will  invariably  make  short  iron ;  strong  rough  bars  may  form 
good  iron,  but  a  well  regulated  mixture  of  weak  and  strong  iron 
will  produce  the  best  bars  or  sheets. 

In  fig.  309  we  represent  a  machine  for  breaking  rough  bars, 
which  is  used  in  one  of  the  best  mills.  A  cast-iron  drop  A,  is 
raised  about  15  or  16  feet,  and,  on  being  unlocked,  falls  down 
upon  the  fastened  bar  B,  and  either  will  break  or  bend  it.  The 
drop  is  about  100  lbs.  in  weight ;  the  bar  is  wedged  upon  a  block 
C,  of  cast  iron. 

The  manner  in  which  iron  is  fagoted  has  thus  a  decided  in- 
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fluence  on  the  quality  of  the  bars  manufactured.  The  mode  of 
repeating  it  is  another  means  of  improvement.  If  it  must  be 
considered  profitable  to  reheat  puddled  or  impure  iron  slowly,  it 
is  not  so  with  strong  or  pure  iron, 
wHch  must  be  heat«d  quickly. 
A  long  exposure  to  heat  Tvill 
cause  it  to  be  brittle  when  hot, 
and  rotten  when  cold.  Strong 
iron  requires  a  quick  heat  and 
rollers  that  move  fast.  Cold,' 
short  puddled  iron  forms  good 
hoops,  and  also  a  good  quality 
of  small  rods ;  it  is  better  suited 
for  this  purpose  than  strong  iron. 
But  short  iron  is  not  good  for 
slit  rods ;  it  is  also  inferior  for 
common  and  heavy  bar.  Weak 
iron  ought  to  be  used  tor  those 
5  kinds  of  merchantable  articles 

J  which  are  subjected,  in  the  course 

pWflpwffwp^B^^Mi^*"  of  their  manufacture,  to  repeated 
reheating  and  drawing,  such  aa 
all  small  iron  and  their  sheets.  Strong  iron  should  he  used  for 
heavy  bars  and  heavy  sheets,  nail-plates,  and  slit  iron.  Of  the 
latter  article,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufadture,  we  have  omitted 
to  speak,  because  but  little  is  manufactured  and  used.  Small 
rods  arc  preferable  to  slit  iron;  and,  for  these,  cold  short  boiled 
iron  is  a  first-rate  material. 

Stoves. — When  iron  ha^been  welded,  and  is  sound  throughout 
its  body,  it  requires  merely  a  high  cherry-red  heat  for  all  subse- 
quent operations.  As  in  reheating,  so  here,  a  weak  puddled  iron, 
or  weak  iron,  generally  requires  a  slow  heat ;  and  strong  or  char- 
coal iron,  a  quick  heat  in  the  stove.  For  some  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  small,  iron,  light  sheets,  and  hoops,  a  common  reheating 
furnace  is  used,  which  is  often  of  considerable  size,  and  provided 
with  two  doors,  aa  shown  in  fig.  310.  The  hearth,  in  this  case,  is 
about  8  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide.  The  fire-bridge  about  8  inches 
high,  and  the  roof  15  inches;  while,  in  common  reheating  fur- 
naces, the  roof  is  not  often  more  than  12  inches,  and  the  fire-bridge 
4  inches  high,  A  strong  draught  is  not  Tequired,  but  the  appb- 
cation  of  blast  is  very  advantageous.     In  fact,  no  reheating  fur- 
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nace,  or  stove  of  any  kind,  shoiild  be  worked  ■without  blast,  even 
if  its  application  at  puddling  furnaces  is  disregarded.  Any  com- 
mon reheating  furnace  may  be  used  as  a  stove  when  its  ilue  is 


contracted.  The  hearth  of  a  reheating  furnace  forma  a  flue  from 
the  fire-bridge  to  the  stack.  This  flue  may  be,  for  reheating,  as 
wide  as  the  space  over  the  fire-bridge.  If  the  furnace  is  to  be 
used  as  a  stove,  the  hearth  near  the  stack  is  raised  by  sand,  in 
order  to  retain  the  heat  on  it.  A  reheating  furnace  is  made  to 
work  faster  or  slower  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  flue.  This 
principle  is  applied  at  all  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  enclosure, 
doors,  grate,  stack,  and  other  arrange- 
ments at  a  reheating  furnace,  are  simi- 
lai- to  those  of  a  puddling  famace,  _     _   _,. 

When  sheets  have  become  of  such  ""'  ■ 

a  size  that  a  reheating  furnace  cannot  i'."'*-r._ 

be  used  for  heating  them  again,  a  stove  '.-•r--;^" 

with  a  high  roof  ia  employed,  in  which  Ji-'^^^-.  ^, 

they  may  be  set  edgeways.     The  cut,  £r[~-"'.2't.. 

fig,  811,  shows  a  vertical  cross  section  a£-'-  -"  "  .'z^, 
of  a  stove  for  sheets,  The  height  of 
the  arch  from  the  hearth  must  he  some 
inches  more  than  the  width  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  length  of  the  stove  a  little  more 
than  their  greatest  length.  A  stove  vi 
a  mere  annealing  apparatus;  the  heat 
applied  is  a  brown  red,  and  the  flame 
draws  slowly  along  the  roof,  so  as  to 
touch  the  sheets  as  httle  as  possible. 
They  are  frequently  turned  while  in  the 
stove,  in  order  to  impart  the  heat  uniformly.  Afl  this  operation  iis 
also  aa  act  of  anneaUng,  it  ought  to  be  performed  slowly,  and  all  the 
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oxygen  wliicli  passes  through  the  fuel  should  be  consumed.  A  large 
grate  and  sluggish,  draught  is  therefore  advantageous.  In  some 
instances  the  door  A,  which' is  a  plain  cast-iron  plate,  sliding  up 


and  down,  i3  tv  ithm  the  chimney ,  v,  here  all  the  smolie  e 
The  plan  v,  hich  is  represented  affoida  advantages  for  faster  work. 
Its  operation  is  \  ery  simple  When  the  furnace  is  heated  thor- 
oughly to  a  high  red  heat,  and  sufficiently  charged  with  fuel,  the 
register  of  the  chimney  is  '^hut,  the  sheets  are  charged,  and  the 
door  is  shut  The  iron  is  thus  slowly  heated,  and  when  brown- 
hot  at  the  top,  the  sheets  are  turned;  and  their  lower  edge  exposed 
to  the  stronger  heat  near  the  roof. 

Heavy  sheets,  such  as  boiler  plates,  are  generally  rolled  down 
at  a  single  heat  from  the  furnace.  This  stove  is  used  only  for 
those  sheets  which  cannot  he  reduced  in  one  heat,  and  require 
annealing.  Two,  three,  or  more  of  these  sheets  are  passed  through 
the  rollers  together ;  and,  as  it  may  happen  that  they  will  adhere 
together  when  heated  too  strongly,  an  excessive  heat  should  not 
be  imparted  to  them.  They  must  be  also  uniformly  heated,  be- 
cause the  hottest  parts,  being  softer,  will  stretch  more  on  being 
rolled  than  the  cold  parts.  In  order  to  prevent  their  adhesion 
together,  and  to  equalize  the  heat,  they  are  separated,  and  their 
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surfaces  of  contact  changed  after  having  twice  passed  between  the 
rollers. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  heating  sheets.  If  oxy- 
gen or  vapors  of  water  issue  from  the  fire,  or  atmospheric  air 
finds  access  to  the  interior  of  the  stove,  the  sheets  form  crusts  of 
oxide,  which  causes  a  serious  loss  of  iron ;  and,  as  this  oxide  ad- 
heres firmly  to  them,  it  gives  them  a  roi^gh  and  uncouth  appear- 
ance. iNot  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  loss  in  iron  should  occur 
in  rolling  sheets,  even  if  the  scraps  or  trimmings  are  not  deducted 
from  the  weight.  Hot  short  iron  should  never  be  used  for  thin 
sheets — there  is  much  loss  in  trimming  it.  Cold  short  iron  forms 
good  sheets,  and  yields  well.  Most  kinds  of  sheet  iron  are  finally 
annealed ;  this  is  performed  in  the  stove,  which,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  heated  and  the  grate  well  supplied  with  coal,  is  closely 
charged  with  them,  when  all  doors  are  shut,  so  that  no  air  may 
find  access,  and  it  is  left  to  cool  gradually.  In  order  to  lose  little 
time  and  heat  in  this  operation,  the  stove  is  filled  in  the  evening 
and  discharged  in  the  morning. 

Oost  of  mahing  Iron. — The  expenses  incurred  in  manufalctur- 
ing  iron  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  variable,  and  the  follow- 
ing estimates  are  by  no  means  generally  applicable.  Iron  ore  ia 
obtained  in  some  localities,  at  75  cents  a  ton,  of  2240  pounds; 
at  other  establishments  the  same  quantity  costs  $4,  and  even  a 
higher  price  is  paid.  The  cost  of  ore,  until  it  reaches  the  top  of 
the  blast-furnace,  ought  to  be  calculated,  and  for  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  smelt  a  ton  of  iron,  because  some  ores  are  attended  with 
considerable  expense  in  the  yard  for  roasting  and  cleaning.  And 
as  the  quality  of  ore  thus  brought  to  the  top  has  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  cost  of  smelting,  it  follows  that  refractory  ores  are  not 
so  cheap  to  the  smelter,  at  the  same  price,  as  fusible  ores.  Hema- 
tites and  all  hydrated  oxides  work  cheaper  in  the  furnace ;  the 
next  are  the  native  oxides,  the  roasted  oxides,  the  carbonates,  mag- 
netic oxides,  impure  carbonates  and  silicates.  At  the  same  prices 
a  quantity  of  hematite  ore,  which  is  sufieient  for  smelting  a  ton 
of  iron,  is  cheaper  to  the  smelter  than  a  similar  amount  of  mag- 
netic or  roasted'  argillaceous  ore.  The  facilities  for  smelting  some 
kinds  of  ore  so  much  exceed  those  for  others,  that  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  price  is  no  objection  to  using  the  most  expensive  kind, 
Whil  e  one  kind  of  ore,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  smelting  a  ton  of 
iron,  is  expensive  at  %Z,  another  kind  may  be  cheap  at  $8  or  ^10. 
But  if,  in  these  instances,  the  nominally  cheap  ore  is  mixed  with 
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tlie  other,  the  misture  is,  in  almost  all  instances,  found  to  be  still 
cheaper.  Our  ore-beds  are  generally  extensive  and  heavy ;  ore 
is,  therefore,  generally  cheap,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  suf- 
ficient for  a  ton  of  iron  brought  to  the  smelt-works  fpr  $1 ;  yet 
some  furnaces  in  the  New  England  States  pay  as  high  as  $10  for 
the  ore  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  great  difference  in 
the  coat  of  raw  material ;  and  there  is  no  doubt^  if  those  works 
which  can  obtain  cheap  ore  use  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry as  those  which  work  refractory  or  high-priced  ore,  they 
must  have  great  advantage  over  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  flux,  which  ig  iu  almost  all  cases  limestone, 
varies  ftom  half  a  ton  to  1^  tons  to  a  toa  of  iron.  Charcoal 
furnaces  and  hot-blast  do  not  often  use  more  than  half  a  ton ;  an- 
thracite or  coke  furnaces  consume  the  largest  amount  when  blow- 
ing with  cold-blast,  and  one  ton  when  using  hot-blast.  A  ton  of 
limestone  is,  in  most  instances,  furnished  to  the  furnace  at  60 
cents,  and  fix>ni  that  to  $1.  The  breaking  of  it  causes  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  from  40  to  50  cents, 

Fuel  varies  in  price  and  quality  considerably.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  we  see  a  ton  of  pig-iron  smelted  by  the  use  of  130 
bushels  of  charcoal ;  in  Pennsylania  it  is  not  done  often  with  less 
than  180  bushels ;  and  in  the  Western  States  200  bashels  and 
more  is  the  average.  The  price  paid  for  a  bushel  of  charcoal  at 
the  top  of  a  furnace,  varies  from  5  to  8  cents.  One  ton  and  three  ■ 
quarters  of  anthracite  coal  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron  may  be  considered 
the  lowest  estimate,  and  two  tons  the  largest ;  and  as  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  at  the  works  is  from  $2  25  to  ^3  50,  the  expenses 
for  fuel  may  be  easily  estimated.  In  case  bituminous  raw  coal 
is  used  in  smelting,  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  anthracite  ia  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  that  coal  may  be  bought  at  40  or  50  cents  a  ton  iu 
some  of  the  localities  of  the  Western  coalfields,  the  advantages  of 
that  region  for  manufacturing  iron  are  obvious.  An  equal  amount 
of  coke  to  anthracite  ia  used  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron;  and  as  not 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  coke  is  often  obtained  from  stone  coal, 
and  as  the  labor  for  charring*the  coal  must  be  added,  the  cost  oi 
coke  iron  is  readily  computed.  The  labor  in  the  yard  and  at 
the  blast-fumaee,  coats  nearly  two  dollars— this  is  at  charcoal-fur- 
naces  which  use  raw  mine ;  the  roasting  of  'ore  costs  about  $1 
more.  At  an  anthracite  furnace  these  expenses  are  about  the 
same,  or  rather  lower.  Smelting  a  ton  of  coke  iron,  when  the 
coking  is  included,  never  costs  less  than  $3,  and  generally  nearly 
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$4.  The  general  expenses — such  as  management,  blast,  and  in- 
terest on  capital — may  be  set  down  at  $3  pet  ton  of  iron. 

The  manufacture  of  a  tonof  blooms  directly  from  the  ore,  re- 
quires from  2  J  to  3  tons  of  rich  ore,  and  from  200  to  300  bushels 
of  charcoal ;  the  labor  wUl  cost  $8,  and  the  general  expenses  will 
be  $2. 

A  ton  of  charcoal  blooms  takes  framli  tol^  tons  of  pig-iron, 
150  to  250  bushels  of  coal ;  the  cost  <5f  labor  is  from  $6  to  $10, 
and  general  expenses  about  $3.  Drawing  the  blooms  into  bars 
causes  an  additional  expense  of  about  $5  per  ton. 

Iron  may  be  refined  in  a  run-out  fire  with  a  loss  of  8  or  10 
per  cent,  the  use  of  half  a  ton  of  coke  or  60  bushels  of  charcoal, 
and  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  labor,  and  $1  for  general  expenses. 

Puddling  is  done  at  $3  to  $4  50  for  labor  per  ton  of  iron,  with 
a  waste  of  S  to  15  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  the  consumption  of  1400 
pounds  of  coal.  When  the  balls  are  shingled  by  a  hammer,  the 
hammer-man  receives  $1  per  ton.  Drawing  of  the  blooms  into 
rough  bars,  costs  about  40  cents  per  ton. 

In  reheating  from  3-  to  10  per  cent,  of  iron  is  burned,  400 
pounds  to  one  half  ton  of  coal  is  used,  and  50  cents  to  $1  in 
wages  is  paid  to  the  furnace-men  per  ton  of  rolled  iron.  The 
drawing  at  the  rollers  costs  in  wages  about  $1  for  heavy  bar, 
$2  for  common  bar,  and  from  that  to  $5  for  small  iron.  These 
latter  statements  are  not  generally  exact ;  we  find  the  sums  paid 
both  lower  and  higher  at  different  places.  The  expense  of  roll- 
ing sheet-iron  cannot  hardly  be  estimated ;  but  $10  for  wages 
and  fuel  per  ton  may  be  near  the  amount.  The  general  expenses 
in  a  rolling-mill  are  high ;  because  of  the  extensive  machinery 
used,  heavy  capital  employed,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  It 
may  not  be  too  high  if  we  assume  $6  as  an  average  expense  per 
ton,  although  it  is  in  ipost  instances  higher. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  800,000  tons  per  annum.  The  labor  of  about  250,000 
persons  is  required  to  manufacture  it.  The  consumption  of  iron 
in  the  Union  is  about  1,100,000  tons  yearly— 300,000  tons  of 
which  are  imported  from  Europe,  One-third  of  all  the  iron 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  produced  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  establishments  there  are  capable  of  producing 
500,000  tons  per  annum. 

Nickel — This  metal  is  found  in  only  a  few  places.  In  these 
respects,  and  in  regard  to  its  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  belongs 
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to  tlie  class  of  precious  metals.  "WTien  pure  it  is  almost  as  wliite 
as  silver,  although  rather  inclined  to  a  gray  color ;  it  is  ductile 
and  malleable,  either  when  hot  or  cold.  In  its  pure  state,  also,  it 
is  as  refractory  as  any  iron  or  manganese,  and  requires  as  strong 
heat  fbr  melting  as  these  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8-27  to 
8^66.  It  is  similar  to  iron  in  respect  to  magnetism,  and  resembles 
steel  more  than  pure  iron  by  retaining  a  sensitiveness  to  the  mag- 
netic current.  It  has  a  capacity  for  carbon  similar  to  iron,  and 
in  many  particulars  resembles  the  latter  metal. 

Ores  of  Nickel. — This  metal  occurs  native  in  meteoric  iron, 
but  in  that  form  it  is  of  no  practical  interest.  In  most  instances 
nickel  is  combined  with  arsenic,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen.  A  large  number  of  minerals  contain  nickel ;  but 
the  only  practically  useful  ore  is  the  following : 

C'opper-NwkeL — This  is  a  heavy  mineral,  its  sp.  gr,  is  7'3  to 
7'6 ;  it  is  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  possesses  considerable  hardness; 
its  color  is  copper-red,  displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow — 
most  frequently  the  red  color  inclines  to  brown  or  gray.  The 
mineral  is  brittle,  and  its  powder  is  darJt-brown.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  pure  ore  is— nickel  44,  and  arsenic  56 ;  but  it  never 
occurs  in  that  form.  Copper-nickel  always  contains  iron,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  antimony. 

All  the  nickel  ores  are  found  in  veins  in  the  old  rocks,  asso- 
ciated principally  with  cobalt.  In  fact  the  cobalt  ores  are  the 
chief  source  for  the  manufacture  of  nickel.  Copper-nickel  is 
generally  found  in  cobalt  mines — as  in  those  at  Chatham,  Conn. 
Nickel  ore  occurs  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  and  in  a  variety  of 
minerals  in  Missouri,  The  chrome  mines  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania furnish  it.  As  a  general  rule  nickel  occurs  in  silver, 
copper,  or  lead  mines,  in  cobalt  and  chrome  mines — particularly 
in  those  which  are  located  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  and 
similar  rocks. 

CoboM-^eise. — ^Wherever  cobalt-glass  is  manufactured,  a  sub- 
stance is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  smelting-pots — called,  by  the 
Germans,  cobalt-speise — which  contains  large  quantities  of  nickel. 
This  substance  is  the  material  from  which  the  metal  nickel  is  ex- 
tracted, and  may  be  considered  the  only  valuable  ore.  Cobalt  is 
sooner  oxidized  than  nickel;  and  if  in  smelting  smalte  all  the 
cobalt  is  not  oxidized,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  aU  the  nickel  in 
the  speise.  The  residue  thus  obtained  from  smelting  smalte  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  not  uniform  in  composition ;  it  contains  a 
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variety  of  other  metals,  together  with  arsenic  and  sulphur.  An 
assay  of  a  German  specimen  of  cobalt-speise  contained — ^niclccl 
49,  cobalt  3-2,  copper  1-6,  arsenic  37-8,  sulphur  7*8,  and  some  an- 
timony ;  also  sand  and  other  impurities  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  contains  also  iron  and  manganese,  and,  of  course,  the  precious 
metals  in  case  they  are  contained  in  the  crude  cobalt  ore.  The 
appearance  of  this  artificial  ore  is  similar  to  the  natural  copper 
nickel ;  it  is  crystallized  in  prisms,  and  shows  the  red  variegated 
colors. 

Alloys  of  Nickel. — This  metal  is  hardly  employed  in  its  pure 
state,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  an  alloy  only.  Nickel  renders 
other  metals  harder  and  brittle;  its  alloys  possess  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  whiteness,  and  are  known  by  a  variety  of  names. 
Argentan,  pack-fong,  German  silver,  electrum,  British  plate,  and 
others,  are  alloys  of  nickel.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel  may 
be  made  as  white  as  silver ;  but  as  nickel  is  rather  expensive, 
zinc  and  iron  are  substituted  for  it,  which  in  small  quantities  are 
not  injurious  to  the  alloy.  In  large  quantities,  iron  or  zinc  render 
the  compound  brittle. 

Argentan  is  the  most  common  alloy  of  nickel.  It  is  generally 
known  as  Grerman  silver.  The  composition  of  this  metal  varies 
almost  indefinitely;  no  other  branch  of  alloys  has  received  so 
much  attention.  The  oldest  alloy  of  this  kind  known  among  the 
Gtermans,  is  the  white  copper  of  Snhl.  It  is  a  compound  of  88 
copper,  8-75  nickel,  and  1'75  iron.  Chinese  pack-fong  contains 
more  or  less  zinc,  and  is  brittle ;  4S'8  copper,  15'6  nickel,  and 
40'6  zinc,  is  one  of  their  alloys,  Pack-fong  is  very  irregular,  and 
frequently  contains  besides  these  metals,  iron,  antimony,  and 
other  substances.  A  very  strong,  sonorous  metal  is  formed  of 
50  copper,  18'7  nickel,  and  31*3  zinc;  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  8'55.  ^French  maillechort,  a  very  ductile  alloy,  receives 
a  fine  polish  and  niay  be  advantageously  gilded ;  it  is  composed 
of  copper  65,  nickel  16'8,  zinc  13,  and  iron  34.  By  increasing  the 
amount  of  nickel  to  20  or  25,  copper  to  50  or  60,  and  reducing 
the  zinc  to  20,  a  very  strong  malleable  metal  is  formed,  the  malle- 
ability of  which  is  increased  by  adding  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Copper  60,  nickel  20,  zino  20,  forms  good  table-knives,  forks^and 
spoon^ ;  57  copper,  20  nickel,  20  zinc,  3  lead,  is  a  metal  suitable 
for  ornamental  objects.     It  may  be  stamped  and  soldered. 

The  qualities  of  argentan  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the 
various  metals,  and  the  purity  of  the  aUoy ;  that  is,  with  the  ab- 
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senee  of  arsenic,  sulpliiir,  carbon,  and  similar  matter.  A  little 
iron  doea  no  harm;  it  increases  the  color  and  brilliancy  of  the 
alloy,  but  more  than  S  per  cent,  causes  brittleness,  and  hardness. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  renders  the  alloy  extremely  brittle  and 
unfit  for  any  use.     Lead  impairs  its  lustre  and  strength. 

Wo  find  it  to  be  difficult,  when  forming  the  alloy,  to  combine 
a  definite  proportion  of  zinc  with  the  compound  of  nickel  and  cop- 
per previously  prepared.  In  fusing  the  three  metals  together 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  zinc  by  volatilization,  which  may  be 
lessened  by  placing  it  beneath  the  copper  in  the  crucible.  The 
best  method  is  to  melt  the  zinc  first  at  a  low  heat,  by  which  it 
doea  not  evaporate,  and  then  add  the  copper,  or  simultaneously 
copper  and  nickel  in  thin  strips  or  spangles.  These  metals 
will  gradually  dissolve  in  the  fluid  zinc,  and  the  heat  may  be 
raised  as  their  fluidity  increases.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  others 
of  forming  alloys,  it  is  profitable  to  mix  the  oxides  of  the  various 
metals  together,  and  reduce  them  nnder  the  protection  of  a  suita- 
ble flux.  The  metfl,!  nickel  can  be  produced  only  from  pure 
oxide  of  nickel ;  and,  as  purity  of  the  alloy  is  essential  to  good 
quality,  the  common  commercial  zinc  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
forming  argentan.  Copper  cannot  well  be  used  in  the  form  of 
oxide,  but  small  scales,  or  wire-scraps,  will  serve  equally  as  well. 
The  stampwork  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores,  the  red  oxide 
of  zinc  of  New  Jersey  and  pure  oxide  of  nickel  mixed  in  proper 
proportions  and  reduced  in  a  clay  crucible,  ought  to  form  a  supe- 
rior argentan, 

fee  of  Nickel  Alloys.— -QeTutoxi  silver  is  extensively  iii^ed  for 
the  manufacture  of  spoons,  forks,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Vessels 
which  are  formed  of  this  metal  are  far  less  liable  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  health  than  those  formed  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  or  even 
glazed  earthen-ware ;  argentan  should  not  be  used  in  vinegar,  or 
for  preserving  fruit ;  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  poisonous  effects.  If  it  is  clean,  not  the  slightest  danger 
may  be  apprehended  from  its  use.  Some  kinds  of  this  alloy  are 
extremely  tenacious  and  form  elastic  springs  like  steel.  It  ap- 
pears that  nickel  imparts  to  most  of  the  metalhc  alloys,  particu 
larly  to  those  of  copper,  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  they 
poffless  without  its  presence. 

Manufacture  of  M'c^ei.— Since  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to 
employ  pure  metal  in  forming  the  alloy,  the  attention  of  the 
(imelter  must  be  directed  to  obtaining  a  pure  ore.     The  nickel 
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ores,  either  the  natm-al  or  artificial  ores,  are  roasted  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  so  as  to  oxidize  and  evaporate  all  those  sub- 
stances, which  are  liable  to  volatilization  in  a  red  heat.  The  ore 
is,  for  this  purpose,  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder,  washed  hke  zinc 
or  lead  ores,  and  roasted  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  used  for  roast- 
ing zinc  ores,  which  is  represented  in  figs.  313  and  314.     If  the 


fi'.yV'Ksrv'*** 


ore  contains  much  arsenic,  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  is 
like  cobalt  ore,  and  the  arsenic  is  gathered  in  condensing  cham- 
bers. The  ore  is  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree,  and  all  arsenic 
must  he  perfectly  driven  off,  by  the  aid  of  charcoal  powder.  It 
is  then  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  part  of  potash, , 
and  the  whole  melted  in  a  crucible  at  a  very  low  heat.  This 
'forms  a  black  slag,  which  is  edulcorated  with  water,  and  leaves  a 
powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  is  sulphuret  of  nickel  and  free 
&om  arsenic  If  arsenic  remains  in  the  ore  after  roasting,  it  ia  in 
the  potash  solution  with  some  of  the  sulphur.  If  there  is  much, 
the  amount  of  potash  must  be  increased ;  it  is  often  used  in  equal 
parts  with  sulphur.     In  melting  ore,  potash,  and  sulphur  together. 
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the  pot  must  be  large  and  the  heat  low,  or  the  taass  is  liable  to 
boil  over. 

The  sulphuret  of  nickel,  which  remaina  after  dissolving  and 
driving  off  aU  other  substances,  is  repeatedly  washed  with  pure 
water;  this'  will  extract  all  substances  which  may  be  soluble 
in  it.  If  the  crystals  formed  in  melting  are  large,  they  are  liable 
to  be  impure,  and  must  be  crushed  and  washed  very  often ;  a  low 
heat  will  form  small  grains,  while  a  high  heat  forms  large  crys- 
tals ;  if  for  no  other,  it  is  necessary  for  these  reasons  to  melt  the 
substances  together  at  a  low  heat.  The  pure  sulphuret  is  then 
dissolved  in  nitric,  or,  cheaper,  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little 
nitric  acid  or  aqua-fortis  is  gradually  added.  When  the  opera- 
tion with  the  potash  has  been  well  performed  the  solution  of 
nickel — salt — is  pure,  but  if  the  beat  in  melting  has  been  too  high, 
or  if  sufficient  potash  or  sulphur  bas  not  been  used,  tbe  eoliition 
contains  aTsenie,  from  which  it  must  be  freed  by  remelting  in  pot- 
ash and  sulphur,  before  the  sulphuret  can  be  dissolved. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  with  tbe  acids  may  contain  iron 
and  other  metals,  which  must  be  removed  from  it.  If  no  free 
nitric  acid  is  present,  the  solution  is  set  to  boUing  in  a  pan  of  sheet 
lead,  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  small  portions.  This 
throws  down  oxide  of  iron.  In  order  to  succeed  well,  all  the 
metals  in  the  solution  should  be  peroxides ;  these  may  be  ren- 
dered so,  if  they  are  not,  by  the  addition  of  saltpetre  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  peroxide  of  iron  falls  when  the  fluid  is  yet 
acid,  and  all  of  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  potash  before 
any  other  metal  ia  precipitated.  Copper  is  then  removed  by  con- 
duetmg  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  solution,  which  precipi- 
tates sulphuret  of  copper.  Inhere  cannot  afterwards  remain  any 
thing  in  solution,  except  nickel  and  cobalt;  tbe  separation  of 
which  is  somewhat  laborious.  The  mode  by  which  it  is  done 
depends  on  the  predominance  of  either  one  or  the  other ;  we 
shall  describe  tbe  extreme  of  either  case. 

When  nickel  predominates  in  the  solution,  it  is  mixed  with 
caustic  ammonia  until  all  the  precipitated  oxides  have  been  re- 
dissolved.  The  blue  solution  is  now  diluted  with  boiled  water. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  hot,  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  boiled  in  order  to  remove  the  atmospheric  air  which 
water  generally  contains.  The  diluted  solution  is  preserved  iu 
an  air-tight  vessel,  after  having  been  mixed  with  caustic  potash 
60  as  to  form  a  green  precipitate,  and  cause  the  disappearance  of 
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the  blue  color  of  the  solatlon.  It  forms  slowly  a  green  sediment ; 
and  a  red  or  reddish  solution,  with  more  or  less  cobalt,  remains. 
When  perfectly  clear  this  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon, 
and  the  sediment,  which  is  green  oxide  of  nickel,  is  repeatedly 
■washed  with  distilled  water  for  the  removal  of  the  adhering  solu- 
tion of  cobalt.  The  solution  contains  much  cobalt,  when  of  a 
light-red  color.  A  dark  color  indicates  the  presence  of  nickel, 
or  superoxide  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  water  freed  from  air  and  closed  vessels  are  used  in  the 
operation ;  for  superoxide  of  cobalt  would  fall  as  a  black  powder 
along  with  the  green  oxide  of  nickel.  When  the  precipitate  of 
green  oxide  of  nickel  dissolves  entirely  in  an  acid  without  leaving 
any  residuum,  it  i3  an  indication  of  its  purity. 

"When  the  quantity  of  cobalt  is  greatest  in  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained irom  the  first  solution,  it  ia  cheaper  to  precipitate  the 
oxides  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  and  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  a  powder  of 
oxalates,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  The  oxalate  is 
washed  or  freed  from  acid  by  filtration,  and  dissolved  in  caustic 
ammonia.  By  evaporating  or  heating  this  solution,  the  ammonia  is 
driven  off,  and  the  oxalate  of  nickel  falls  as  a  green  powder,  while 
the  oxalate  of  cobalt  remains  in  the  red  solution.  The  nickel 
thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  first 
method  of  treatment  in  case  a  metal  free  &om  cobalt  ia  wanted. 

This  process  of  manufacturing  nickel,  or  the  formation  of  pure 
oxide  of  nickel,  is  very  much  of  a  chemical  character,  and  has 
little  similarity  with  metallurgical  operations.  The  reduction  of 
the  oxide  of  nickel  to  metal  is  very  simple ;  because  the  metal 
has  but  little  affinity  for  oxygen,  particularly  when  hot.  In 
manufacturing  nickel,  this  metal  should  always  predominate  in 
the  ore ;  because  it  ia  expensive  to  remove  other  metaJa  from  it, 
particularly  cobalt. 

The  smelting  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  wiih  charcoal  in  a 
crucible,  may  be  accomplished  in  a  strong  fire;  hut  the  metal 
retains  carbon  in  this  case,  and  consequently  it  is  brittle  and 
spongy.  For  obtaining  pure  metal,  the  oxide  is  saturated  with 
oxalic  acid,  ignited  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  good  crucible.  The 
spongy  metal  thus  obtained  is  broken,  or  pulverized,  and  re- 
heated again  under  cover  of  pure  soda  glass.  In  the  last  melting, 
if  the  heat  applied  is  as  high  as  the  best  crucible  wiU  bear,  the 
metal  is  obtained  in  grains  of  the  size  of  peas.     Nickel  has  so 
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little  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  the  presence  of  a  little  carTDOn  is 
safiieient  to  form  metal ;  and  even  -without  carbon,  metal  is  pro- 
duced from  the  oxide  in  the  high  heat  of  a  good  air-fEmaeo. 

Nickel  is  very  refractory ;  and  as  the  metal  is  not  "used  in  its 
pure  form,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  produce  it  in  that  condition. 
Alloys  are  easily  and  correctly  formed  by  mixing  the  oxides  of 
the  various  metals,  and  reducing  them  together.  As  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  perhaps  a  little  iron  and  some  other  metals  in  small 
quantities  are  required  only  to  form  nickel  alloys ;  and  as  zinc 
will  evaporate  from  nickel,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  melt  metallic 
copper  and  oxide  of  nickel  together,  and  add  pure  brass  to  the 
melted  mass.  By  charging  the  latter  metal  strongly  with  zinc, 
the  necessary  amount  of  it  is  easily  incorporated  with  the  alloy. 

Nickel  has  been,  and  is  still  manufactured  near  Philadelphia ; 
partly  from  Pennsylvania  ores,  but  chiefly  from  those  obtained 
in  Missouri.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  its 
manufacture. 

Cobalt. — This  metal  is  similar  to  nickel ;  its  alloys  are  more 
brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8'4  to  8'5.  Its  color  is  reddish- 
gray,  and  the  metal  has  but  little  lustre.  It  is  slightly  malleable, 
and  extremely  sensitive  to  impurities.  Cobalt  is  as  refractory  as 
nickel  or  iron,  and  requires  good  crucibles  and  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it.  It  resists  oxygen  like  steel,  but  not  bo  well  oa  nickel 
At  a  white  heat  it  burns  with  a  red  flame. 

Ores  of  Gobalt. — These  are  chiefly  the  arseniurets,  of  which 
cobalt-glance  and  cobalt-pyrites  are  the  most  valuable.  The  first 
kind  of  ore  is  not  known  at  present  in  the  United  States,  at  least 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  of  practical  use.  Sulphuret  of  co- 
balt or  cobalt-pyrites,  occurs  iu  Missouri.  Cobalt-manganese — an 
'oxide  of  cobalt — is  obtained  from  the  La  Motte  mine  of  the  same 
State.  Cobalt-glance  is  composed,  on  the  average,  of'33'1  cobalt, 
434  arsenic,  20  sulphur,  and  some  iron.  Cobalt-pyrites  is  com- 
posed of  43  to  53  of  cobalt,  and  39  to  43  sulphur. 

In  the  cobalt  mine,  at.  Chatham,  Conn.,  smaltine,  or  tin-white 
cobalt,  a  binarsiniet  of  cobalt,  is  found.  It  occurs  in,  veins  tra- 
versing gneiss,  and  is  associated  with  nickel  ores.  This  species 
of  cobalt  ore  contains  a  large  amount  of  arsenic — on  the  average, 
70  per  cent,,  about  20  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  and  the  remainder  is 
iron,  copper,  or  nickel. 

The  presence  of  iron,  copper,  and  particularly  nickel,  in  cobalt 
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ores,  is  very  annoying  to  the  miner ;  these  metals  are  injurious 
to  the  blue  color  whicli  ia  obtained  from  cobalt. 

Alloys  of  Cobalt. — This  metal  combines  with  most  others  rea- 
dily, but  its  alloys  are  not  mueli  known,  and  less  in  use.  It  has, 
like  nickel,  a  strong  affinity  for  arsenic,  and  most  of  its  combina- 
tioBS  resemble  those  of  iron  in  their  properties. 

Smalt,  Azure,  Zaffre. — The  only  use  of  cobalt  is  in  its  oxide, 
whicTi,  when  melted  with  alumina  or  silex,  forms  a  fine  blno 
color,  which  ia  extensively  used ;  smalt,  or  the  pure  oxide,  is  used 
for  coloring  and  painting  glass,  porcelain,  and  crockery,  a  blue 
color.  It  is  employed  as  cobalt  glass  in  oil  painting,  and,  in  fact, 
serves  as  a  fine,  permanent  bine  color  in  all  instances  where  such 
a  color  is  needed.  Oxide  of  cobalt  forms  a  green  color  when 
heated  with  oxide  of  zinc ;  but  as  this  compound  is  expensive,  it 
is  not  in  use. 

Manufacture  of  Smalt. — Aa  the  presence  of  iron  or  nickel  is 
very  injurious  to  the  blue  color  derived  from  oxide  of  cobalt,  the 
ores  are  picked  and  separated  into      o  cl  p  ne     n  1       |  ure 

ore.  The  rich  ores  are  stamped  and 
washed,  in  order  to  remove  earthy  m 
purities;  and,  as  the  ore  is  heavy 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  succeeding  n 
this  perfectly. ,  The  operation  of  crush 
ing  is  performed  in  a  machine  aim  1  r 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  315.  The 
orethuspurifiedisplacedonthehcir  h 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  roast  1  _  J 
for  several  Jiours,  to  remove  all  the 
arsenic  and  sulphur.  The  latter  es 
capes,  in  the  form  of  sulphuroi:^  n,  t 
gas,  througt  the  chimney,  into  tlie  t 
mosphero;  the  former  is  condensed 
as  arsenious  acid,  in  the  poison  chim 
ber.  Both  arsenic  and  sulphur  adhere  fi  nly  to  col  a  t  ind  when 
a  pure  article  of  oxide  is  recLuired,  tlie  operation  of  roasting  is 
tedious.  The  last  traces  of  arsenic  are  never  entirely  removed, 
A  small  amount  of  this  impurity  does  no  harm  in  the  subsecLuent 
smelting  operation,  because  so  much  free  oxygen  is  always  in  the 
ingredients  with  which  the  cobalt  is  melted,  that  most  of  the  ar- 
senic is  removed  by  its  assistance. 

Those  ores  which  contain  much  nickel  or  other  metals,  are 
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roasted  only  in  a  certain  degree.  This  ought  to  be  performed 
with  skill.  In  heating  the  crushed  and  washed  ore  gently,  but 
unifornily,  a  portion  only  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  iscTapdrated; 
the  remaining  portions  oxidize  with  the  raetals  in  the  atmosphere. 
Nickel  has  more  affinity  for  arsenic  than  other  metals,  and  when 
the  partially-roasted  ore  is  exposed  to  slow  oxidation  in  the 
air,  all  other  substances,  sulphur  not  excepted,  become  oxidized, 
and  may  be  removed  by  water,  ,  Nickel  will  resist  the  effects  of 
air  for  a  long  time,  but  it  would  finally  be  also  oxidized,  if  not 
removed  before  that  is  effected.  From  six  to  twelve  months' 
exposure  ■will  not  oxidize  the  arseaiurct  of  nr'ckel.  To  have 
good  success  in  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  beat  the  ore  uni- 
formly, BO  that  each  particle  may  be  deprived  of  a  little  arsenic 
or  sulphur.  The  leading  principle  in  this  operation  is,  that  when 
pyrites  is  deprived  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  or  arsenic,  its 
decomposition  goes  on  rapidly  and  perfectly  in  the  atmosphere. 
When,  therefore,  small  grains  or  particles  of  the  natural  pyrites 
are  mixed  with  the  mass,  they  will  not  be  oxidized  with  those 
which  have  been  heated,  and  consequently  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration is  imperfect. 

In  fig.  316,  I.,  is  shown  a  vertical  section  of  a  reverberatory 


furnace,  such  as  is  used  m  Geimanyfnrioastmg  cohaltoies     Fig, 
316,  II.  shows  a,  horizontal  &ection  of  the  same  furnice     The 
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tearth  A,  and  the  roof  are  formed  of  firel)rick.  At  B  is  the 
fire-place.  COG  are  channels  for  carrying  off  the  gases  from  the 
hearth  and  conducting  them  to  the  poison  chambers  in  a  building 
represented  in  fig.  817.  The  arrows  in  this  cut  indicate  the  conrae 
of  the  gases.  In  each  of  these  chambers  some  of  the  arsenious 
acid  is  deposited,  and  the  permanent  gases,  such  as  are  not  con- 
densed by  passing  through  the  chambers,  are  conducted  out  of 
the  building  by  the  chimney  D,  The  covers  B  E,  are  removed 
when  the  arsenic  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  chamber  F. 

The  operation  in  these  furnaces  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  winter, 
in  order  that  the  cold  air  may  favor  the  condensation  of  the  poi- 
son. About  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  ore  is  charged  at  once,  which  forms 
a  stratum  of  about  five  inches  high  over  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
A  heat  of  a  couple  of  hours,  with  occasional  stirring,  is  suflcient 
for  impure  ore,  or  thaf  which  contains  nickel — which  metal  ought 
not  to  be  oxidized.  Pure  ore  is  exposed  for  five  or  sis  hours  to 
heat,  and  stirred  every  half  hour.  "When  no  arsenic  is  exhaled 
from  the  pure  ore,  it  is  raked  out  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced 
into  the  furnace.  Impure  ore  is  not  suffered  to  evaporate  much 
arsenic.  The  roasted  pure  ore  has  a  brownish-gray  color,  is  about 
33  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  crude  ore,  and  is  now  ready  for  being 
converted  into  smalt.  The  impure  ore  is  generally  exposed  dur- 
ing a  summer  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  cases  where  the  chief  object  of  the  roasting  process  is  to 
obtain  pure  arsenioua  acid  for  commercial  purposes,  the  furnace 
is  provided  with  a  large  clay  mufSe,  in  which  the  pulverized  ore 
ia  roasted.  The  gases  from  the  fuel  are  thus  prevented  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  arsenic,  which  in  consequence  arrives  in 
the  condensing  chambers  more  pure  and  white.  No  arsenic  which 
is  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
commerce ;  it  is  therefore  re-distilled  in  cast-iron  vertical  retorts, 
and  condensed  in  a  wooden  chamber.  Or,  if  the  aiisenic  ia  con- 
siderably pure,  it  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  pots  and  conderiaed  in 
cast-iron  cylinders,  in  which  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  milky- 
colored  glass.  A  roasting  furnace,  which  is  suitable  to  produce 
pure  arsenic-meal  is  represented  in  fig,  318.  A  represents  the 
fire-place ;  B  the  hearth,  formed  of  fire-tiles ;  C  the  flues  which 
conduct  off  the  smoke  from  the  fire;  and  D  the  flue  which  leads 
to  the  poison  chamber.  These  furnaces  work  slow,  but  furnish 
a  pure  article. 

The  oxidized  pure  cobalt  ore  is  ground  with  pure  white  sand, 
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and  smelted  in  crucibles  to  a  slag,  ■vvliich  is  more  or  less  of  a  dark 
blue  color  according  to  tlie  cuiantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  present. 


Six  or  eigM  pots  ai^^  inserted  m  oue  furnace,  wliioh  produce  from 
^  to  1  toil  of  smalt  iri241ioiirs  In  lig  319,  a  vertical  section  ot  a 
Norwegian  smalt-oven  is  shown,  the  operation  of  which  is  easily 


understood.  As  wood  is  burned  in  this  furnace,  there  are  no  grate- 
bars— a  few  holes  in  the  floor  of  fire-brick  and  the  doors  of  the 
fire-chamber  supply  the  fresh  air  necessary  for  combustion.  The 
pots  are  withdrawn  through  openings  in  the  circular  iuclbsure, 
which  are  shut  by  means  of  fire-tiles.  The  furnace  ia  not  pro- 
vided with  a  chimney ;  the  smote  escapes  from  small  apertures 
in  the  roof,  above  the  pots.  Any  glass-oven,  or  English  zinc- 
distilling  oven,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  melting  siiialt.  The 
beauty  of  the  color  of  smalt  depends  chiefly  on  the  purity  of  the 
materials.  Pure  sand,  of  which  about  two  or  three  parts  are  used, 
is  necessary.  Of  course  impure  ore  will  not  produce  a  fine  color. 
The  best  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  finely-powdered  aaffre- 
oside  and  sand  with  two  or  three  times  its  own  weight  of  calcined 
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potash,  and  melting  them  at  a  low  heat.  The  melted  glass,  while 
hot,  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  bo  as  to  break  it  into  minute  frag- 
ments. It  is  afterwards  ground  in  a  mill,  such  as  is  represented 
in  figs.  320  and  321. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  eaithen  pots  m  which  smalt  his  been 
melt  d  there  remains  i  lump  of  a  metalhc  miss  wh  h  s  called 
col  alt  i^.  e  be  or  11  Lk  1  sj  ei=ie  it  f  rms  the  b  ilk  of  di  c  fi  m  which 
nickel  is  obtimed     Wo  have    llu  le  1  to  thia  Lefoie 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Tin. — This  is  a  beautiful  metal ;  it  is  white  aad  of  a  high 
lustre,  similar  to  silver.  It  ia  softer  than  gold;  hut  harder  than 
lead,  and  very  malleable.  When  in  the  form  of  a  rod  it  is  very 
flexible,  and  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound — tin-cry.  This 
peculiar  sound  is  best  perceived  by  bending  a  piece  of  it  between 
the  teeth ;  or  biting  one  end  of  the  ingot  with  the  teeth  and 
bending  it  by  hand.  When  the  metal  contains  only  a  few  per 
cent,  of  lead  the  creaking  does  not  occur.  Tin  melts  at  442°, 
and  resists  a  red  heat  very  well ;  but  at  a  white  heat  it  evapo- 
rates, and  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  When  heated  to  redness  in 
free  air  it  oxidizes  rapidly,  and  forms  a  heavy  coating  of  oxide 
of  tin  on  its  surface.  This  oxide  contains  100  metal,  and  27'2 
oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  7'29.  In  the  United 
States,  tin  is  not  at  present  manuiactuxed.  The  market  is  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  Europe.  Some  tin  of  inferior  quality  is  derived 
from  South  America.  English  grain-tin  is  considered  the  best 
kind  of  this  metal ;   next  to  that  ranks  the  tin  from  Eanca. 

Most  of  the  tin  of  commerce  is  impure.  It  is  either  accident- 
ally or  purposely  adulterated  with  other  metals.  Iron  and  lead 
are  the  most  common  and  most  injurious  admixtures.  Pure  tin 
is  perfectly  white ;  any  shade  of  another  color  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  other  metals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  impair 
the  brightness  of  the  metal,  and  cause  it  to  become  of  a  bluish  or 
gray  color  and  harder  than  pure  metal.  Arsenic  causes  tin,  as 
weU  as  other  metals,  to  be  more  white  and  more  brittle  than  the 
pure  metal.  Pure  tin  may  be  recognized,  after  some  experience, 
by  its  tin-cry.  This  sound  is  short,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
sounds,  when  the  metal  is  impiu-e.  Pare  metal  emits  a  connected 
creaking,  similar  to  sole-leather.  It  shows  a  white,  dull,  fibrous 
fracture  when  broken  after  repeated  bending,  similar  to  pure 
fibrous  iron.  The  fracture  of  impure  metal  is  crystalline,  and 
more  or  less  tinged  with  a  strange  color.  The  best  test  of  tin  is, 
to  melt  the  metal  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron  mould ;  when  its 
surface  remains  bright  and  polished  in  cooling,  we  may  consider 
that  it  is  pure ;  if  spots  are  visible,  or  if  the  surface  is  dull,  white, 
or  gray,  the  tin  is  adulterated. 

Ores. — ^There  is  but  one  tin  ore  which  is  of  practical  use,  and 
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that  is  tlie  oxide  of  tin.  The  sulpliuret  of  tin  is  another  species, 
but  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  available  for  smelting.  Oxide  of  tin 
occurs  in  small  veins  traversing  granite,  gneias,  mica  or  clay- 
slate,  or  porphyry ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  alluviums  of  the  primitive 
formations — as  tlie  stream-tin  of  Cornwall,  This  ore  ia  always 
crystallized,  frequently  in  twin  crystals ;  it  is  of  a  high  adaman- 
tine lustre,  a  dark-brown  or  black  color,  and  forms  on  being 
crushed  a  grayish  brown  powder ;  it  is  brittle,  opaque,  also  nearly 
transparent  when  of  a  light  color,  and  very  heavy ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  6'7  to  6'9.  The  crystalline  ores  generally  contain  from 
90  to  95  parts  of  oxide  of  tin,  in  100  parts  of  crystals;  the  re- 
mainder is  iron,  manganese,  titanium,  wid  other  substances. 
Pure  oxide  of  tin  consists  of  79  metal  and  21  oxygen. 

The  chief  deposits  of  tin  ore  are  in  Cornwall  (England),  the  Bast 
Indies,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  South  America.  The  United  States 
have  not  as  yet  afforded  sufficient  tin  ore  for  smelting.  The 
New  England  States  furnish  specimens,  and  also  the  Southern 
States ;  but  no  vein  of  practical  value  has  been  discovered.  It 
is  reported  that  a  vein  of  tin  ore  of  considerable  strength  has 
been  discovered  in  Missouri.     This  requires  confirmation,  * 

Alloys. — Tin  imparts  to  most  metals  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
fusibility.  It  is  in  these  respects  similar  to  arsenic,  but  does  not 
cause  quite  as  much  brittleness. 

Pewter. — All  the  varieties  of  this  alloy  consist  chiefly  of  tin 
and  lead,  with  the  addition  of  copper,  antimony,  zinc,  and  other 
metals.  The  best  pewter  always  contains  f  or  ^  of  lead, 'and 
if  little  or  no  other  metal,  the  alloy  is  hard,  white,  and  without 
much  lustre.  A  good  composition  for  kitchen  utensils  is  formed 
of  18  per  cent,  of  lead  and  pure  tin.  Eine  pewter  is  pure  tin  and 
a  little  copper,  which  causes  the  tic  to  he  hard  and  sonorous,  but 
impairs  its  bright  color.  The  alloy  becomes  brown,  particularly 
when  too  much  copper  is  used ;  one  per  cent,  of  it  may  be  consi- 
dered too  much,  not  often  more  than  ■^\  to  i  per  cent,  is  used. 
Zinc  impairs  the  quality  of  pewter  very  much,  but  as  it  burns 
rapidly  when  melted  httle  remains  in  the  compound ;  when  the 
quantity  lias  been  small,  its  presence  adds  to  the  purification  of 
tin,  and  prevents,  to  a  certain  degree,  its  oxidation. 

Bntannia.  Metal. — This  is  also  a  kind  of  pewter.  It  consists 
of  tin,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc — 88  tin,  7  antimony,  3  copper, 
and  1  zinc,  is  a  common  alloy  for  Britannia  metal ;  which  admits 
of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets. 
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One  part  of  tin  and  3  of  lead  form  coarse,  black,  plumliers' 
solder,  which  melts  at  about  500°  ;  2  tin  and  1  lead  is  a  fine  sol- 
der, wliich  melts  at  360°. 

Tia  combines  readily  with  the  precious  metals-— particularly 
with  gold ;  8  per  cent,  of  tin  in  gold  does  not  mueli  impair  its 
malleability— more  than  that  causes  gold  to  be  hai-d.  Tin  and 
mercury  combine  very  readily,  and  form  amalgam.  One  tin,  one 
lead,  2  bismuth,  and  10  mercury,  form  a  fluid  alloy  at  common 
temperatures.  It  is  used  for  coating  the  interior  of  glass  globes, 
to  which  the  soUd  metala  adhere ;  the  superfluous  mercury  ia 
poured  off.  With  iridium,  and  the  platinum  metals  g 
tin  forms  hard  compounds.  The  alloya  of  antimony,  or  £ 
and  tin,  are  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  alloya  very  readily  with 
potassium,  sodium,  tellurium,  and  selenium.  One  part  antimony 
and  S  parts  of  tin,  form  a  ductile  alloy  which  wiU  bear  much 
hammering  without  breaking. 

Tin  and  bismuth  form  very  interesting  compounds  which  are 
little  used;  45-3  tin  and  5i-6  bismuth,  melt  at  325°,  These 
alloya  are  generally  hard  and  brittle.  A  little  bismuth  improves 
the  lustre,  hardness,  and  sound  of  tin. 

Speculwm  Metal. — An  important  application  of  tin  is  found  in 
speculum  metal.  Equal  parts  of  tin  and  copper  form  a  white  metal 
as  hard  as  steel.  Less  tin,  and  a  little  arsenic  added  to  the  alloy, 
forms  a  very  white,  hard  metal,  of  high  lustre.  Two  copper,  1 
tin,  y'j-  arsenic,  form  a  fine  speculum  metal,  A  composition  of 
32  copper,  16'5  tin,  4  brass,  1-25  arsenic,  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a 
brilliant  lustre. 

Tin  and  sulphur  form  a  bright  yellow  metal,  bronze  powder, 
Mosaic  gold.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  much  deception ;  it  ia 
obtained  by  heating  equal  parts  of  pure  tin-fllings,  sulphur,  and 
sal-ammoniac  together ;  or  various  compounds  of  tin,  mercury, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac.  A  variety  of  colors  is  produced  by 
employing  alloys  instead  of  pure  tin. 

Tin-Plate. — The  most  interesting  alloys  of  tin  are  those  of 
copper  and  iron — of  the  first  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Sheet- 
iron,  coated  with  tin,  forms  tin-plate ;  this  alloy  unites  the  qua- 
lities of  both  metala  in  a  high  degree.  When  the  thin  sheets 
of  iron  are  coated  with  tin,  the  core  or  interior  of  the  plate  is 
almost  pure  iron,  while  the  exterior  is  chiefly  tin ;  the  alloy  is 
between  both.  In  order  to  cover  sheet-iron  with  tin,  it  is  freed 
from  oxide  and  dipped  in  melted  tin ;  or  the  heated  iron  is  rubbed 
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over  with  tin.  Not  only  iron,  but  also  copper  and  other  metals 
are  coated  with  tin  in  a  similar  manner. 

Uses  of  Tin. — This  metal  is  extensively  used  as  an  alloy  for 
kitchen  utensils,  and  as  a  part  of  bronze  metal  in  mannfactttres. 
The  dyer's  kettles  which  are  nsed  for  boihng  delicate  colored 
goods  are  formed  of  it  in  its  pure  state.  Tin  and  lead  is  rolled  or 
cast  in  the  form  of  tin-foil,  and  extensively  used.  It  may  be 
drawn  into  fine  wires,  which  are  moderately  tenacious,  and  not 
elastic.  Tin  tube  is  used  for  gas  pipes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Manufacture  of  Hin. — The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  extremely 
simple,  if  a  small  loss  in  metal  is  disregarded.  The  raw  ore  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  veinstone,  and  crystals  of  ore ;  this  is  as- 
sorted by  hand  into  rich  tin  ores,  tin  mixed  with  copper,  and 
other  ore,  and  poor  ore.  The  rock  is  separated  from  the  ore  by 
hand  as  much  as  possible  and  thrown  away.  The  yarions  quali- 
ties of  ore  form  various  qualities  of  metal,  and  are  separately 
smelted.  The  ore,  each  class  by  itself,  is  brought  to  a  stamping 
mill,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  322 ;  and  converted  into  a  sand  of 


!,  according  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  crystals 
of  ore,  or  the  nature  of  the  rocky  matter.  By  washing  the  ore 
in  the  stamping  mill  and  without  crushing  it  finer  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  ore  sand  is  so  far  freed  from  impurities,  and 
concentrated  as  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  metal.  The 
meshes  of  the  wash  sieves  in  the  stamping  mill  should  be  160  to 
the  square  inch. 

Tin  ore  is  heavy,  and  is  easily  washed  and  freed  from  most  of 
(he  impurities  when  the  crushed  sand  is  not  too  fine.  The  coarse 
parts,  which,  in  flowing  from  the  stamps,  are  first  deposited  in 
the  labyrinth,  are  washed  in  the  tossing  tub,  fig.  323.  The  slimes, 
or  slicks,  which  contain  less  metal,  are  washed  on  the  rack-table, 
fig.  324. 
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OrushiBg  rollers  are  employed  instead  of  stampers,  in  E 
They  recLuire  less  itteation,  but  are  as  expensive  in  their  opera- 


tion.    Stampers  fuinislL  a  cleaner,  and  more  umform  oie  than  the 
rollers. 


The  ore  thus  concentrated  and  purified  is  roasted  in  order  to 
remove  volatile  Substances,  such  as  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  others, 
This  operation  is  invariably  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
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The  English  furnaceB  of  this  kind,  are  of  the  form  shown  m  figs. 
S25  and  326 ;  the  hearth  is  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  and  equally  aa 
wide.     The  roof  is  28  inches  high  at  the  fire-bridge,  and  slopes 


gradually  towards  the  flue.     The  furnace  is  also  provided  with  a 
condensing  chamber  for  arsenical  fumes. 

In  fig.  327  A  is  the  vertical  section,  and  B  a  plane  section  of 


a  German  roast  oven  for  tin  ores.  The  poisonous  fumes  are  con- 
ducted from  the  hearth  by  the  channel  0,  to  the  poison  chamber 
D.  The  stirring,  or  turning  of  the  ore  is  performed  from  E,  where 
a  large  door  of  sheet-iron  is  inserted  for  the  purpose. 

Sis  hundred  weight  of  ore,  which  is  thinly  spread  over  the 
hearth,  forms  one  charge ;  the  calcination  of  which  takes  from  12 
to  18  hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  impurities.  Sulphur  ad- 
heres most  tenaciously  to  the  ore,  and  as  the  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
very  fusible,  only  a  red  heat  can  he  imparted  to  the  ore  to  pre- 
vent its  melting.  Diligent  stirring  by  means  of  an  iron  bar, 
flattened  at  one  end,  will  prevent  kerning,  or  agglutination  of  the 
sulphurets,  which,  when  it  happens,  makes  it  necessary  to  grind 
41 
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tlie  ore.  Most  of  the  metals  are  by  these  meaiia  oxidized;  and 
as  the  oxide  of  tin  is  heavier  than  almost  all  others,  they  may  be 
removed  by  subsequent  washings.  When  the  ore  is  sufficiently 
calcined,  -which  is  shown  by  ite  no  longer  emitting  sulphurous 
vapors,  it  is  .removed  from  the  furnace,  and  exposed  in  small 
heaps  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days. 

The  influence  of  the  air  on  the  roasted  ore  decomposes  the  re- 
maining sulphurcta  and  forms  sulphates.  When  the  ore  thus 
oxidized  is  thrown  into  water,  the  sulphates  are  dissolved  and 
carried  away  in  a  fluid  condition.  Copper,  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  solution,  is  recovered  by  running  the  fluid  into  pre- 
serving tanks,  and  precipitating  the  metal  by  means  of  metallic 
iron.  The  ore  thus  roasted,  oxidized,  and  lixiviated,  is  washed 
once  more  on  the  rack-table,  and  the  light  parts  removed.  The 
heaviest  parts  form  the  best  ore ;  and  that  portion  remaining  on 
the  middle  of  the  table  is  sent  once  more  to  the  stamps  to  be 
crushed  and  washed,  after  which  it  also  forms  ore  for  the  smelt- 
ing furnace.  The  value  of  these  various  kinds  of  ore  is  ascer- 
tained by  an  assay,  as  it  is  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
book. 

The  smelting  of  tin  ores  is  effected  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
when  only  an  impure  metal  is  expected ;  but  in  the  Mast  furnace 
when  the  ore  is  pure.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  is  performed  ia 
Cornwall,  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  one  of  which  fig. 


Fig,  328. 


plane  The  form  of  the  furnace  is  not  essentially  different  from 
any  other,  except  m  the  addition  of  the  two  round  basins  B  B, 
into  which  the  melted  tin  is  drawn  off,  and  ladled  out  into  moulds. 
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The  chimney  A  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  furnace  to  afford  access 
to  the  hearth  from  behind;  it  must  afford  a  strong  draught,  and 
should  be  at  least  50  feet  high, 

Whca  the  furnace  is  properly  heated  the  ore  is  charged,  and 
y,n  aperture  over  the  firebridge  in  the  roof  is  opened,  which  admits 
of  the  escape  of  obnoxious  faries.  Previously  to  charging,  the 
fine  ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  fine  mineral,  or  fine  charcoal, 
the  former  of  which  is  preferable,  to  the  amount  of  about  |  in 
weighty  also  with  a  little  slacked  lim£,  and  fiuor-spar,  as  flux. 
About  a  ton  of  ore  forma  one  charge.  The  heat  on  the  ore  is  at 
Srst  gentle,  so  as  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  oxide  of  tin  with 
quartz,  which  cannot  easily  be  separated  when  once  formed, 
EYom  6  to  8  hours'  heat  are  imparted  to  the  ore  without  stirring 
the  mass;  after  that  time  the  door  is  opened  and  it  is  thoroughly 
worked  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  metal  and  the  slag.  When 
the  metal  has  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  hearth,  the  scoria 
which  flows  on  ite  iap  is  drawn  off  and  preserved,  of  which  the 
first  or  upper  portions  are  poor  in  metal,  but  the  lower  are  rich, 
as  well  in  grains  as  in  combination  with  the  gangne  of  the  ore. 
These  slags  are  saved  and  re-smelted,  "When  the  metal  is  thus 
skimmed,  it  is  drawn  into  the  circular  basins  by  opening  the  tap- 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace.  The  fluid  metal  is  then  suffered 
to  separate  from  the  slags  more  perfectly  than  could  be  accom- 
phshed  in  the  furnace.  It  is  ladled  out,  however,  before  it  is  too 
cold.  The  tap-hofe  at  the  furnace  is  stopped  np  with  a  plug  of 
dry  wood,  while  the  operation  of  smelting  is  going  on. 

The  annexed  engraving,  fig,  329,  shows  two  vertical  sections 
of  a  blast  furnace  for  smelting  tin.  At  A  is  the  mouth  for  charg- 
ing the  furnace;  B  B  are  two  chambers  for  the  condensation  of 
volatile  metals.  The  in- wall  of  the  furnace  is  formed  of  firebrick, 
and  the  bottom  of  firm  fireclay.  In  the  vertical  section  in  an 
opposite  direction  we  see  the  position  of  the  tuyere  T  more  dis- 
tinctly. At  the  breast  C,  is  a  basin  communicating  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  fiimace ;  the  metal  gathers  there,  and  the  slag  on 
the  top  of  it  flows  off  over  the  dam  D.  At  the  side  of  the  dam 
is  a  round  basin  indicated  at  E,  into  which  the  metal  is  occasion- 
ally tapped  and  ladled  out  into  iron  moulds.  The  in-walls  of  the 
fiirnace  may  be  formed  of  granite,  or  feldspathic  rock,  equally  as 
successfully  as  of  firebrick.  The  height  of  the  furnace  is  not  often 
more  than  6  feet;  where  much  ore  is  smelted,  it  is  found  to  be  as 
high  as  9  feet.     The  area  at  the  tuyere  is  not  less  than  144  square 
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inches,  uor  more  than  230.  The  tuyere  is  about  4'5  inches  ahove 
the  back  part  of  the  bottom.  The  latter  slopes  25°  from  the  tu- 
yere to  the  tymp,  so  that  the  hot  metal  may  not  bo  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  blast. 


When  this  furnace  it,  thoioughly  heited,  thf  ore  is  charged 
regularly  with  charcoal  The  ore  meil  is  generilly  mixtd  with 
fine  charcoal,  and  damped  to  cause  it  to  idhere  together  The 
lump  chaicoal  for  smelting  is  also  used  m  a  damp  state,  diy  coal 
works  too  hot  at  the  top.  "When  a  ceitam  quantity  of  ore  haa 
been  smelted  and  the  metal  removedfrom  the  furnace,  the  scoria 
and  refuse  ore,  and  also  the  rubbish  which  may  contain  tin,  are 
smelted.  The  scoria  from  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  from  which 
the  grains  of  metal  have  been  removed  by  stamping  and  washing, 
are  also  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  metal  resulting  from 
the  poor  refuse  ore  and  slags  is  very  impure,  and  adulterated  with 
many  other  metals. 

Eefining  of  the  tin  is,  a  necessary  operation  in  all  cases ;  it  is 
effected  by  liquation,  lixiviation  or  oxidation.  Liquation  is  per- 
formed, in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
smelting  is  done,  but  it  ia  provided  with  a  more  sloping  hearth. 
The  pigs  of  tin  are  placed  near  the  firebridge  of  the  furnace-hearth, 
and  on  being  moderately  heated,  the  tin  melts  first  and  flows  into 
the  refining  basin  formed  in  the  hearth.  When  the  blocks  are 
exhausted  of  pure  tin,  skeletons  of  the  pigs  remain  as  a  refractory 
residuum,  consisting  chiefly  (rf  ferruginous  alloys.     This  re-meli- 
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iiig-  may  be  also  performed  in  a  blast-furnace,  but  the  metal  does 
not  then  arrive  aa  pure  in  the  basin  as  when  purified  by  liquar- 
tion  in  the  reverberatory.  In  either  instance  the  metal  ia  run 
from  the  furnace  into  a  large  iron  pan  or  kettle,  'which  holds  from 
3  to  6  ton^  at  once.  The  kettle  is  placed  over  a  fire-grate,  and 
heated  so  as  to  continue  the  metal  in  a  fluid  state.  Into  this 
metal  bath,  billet?  of  green  wood  are  plunged,  and  set  in  a  rotary 
motion  by  a  machine  placed  above  the  kettle.  The  disengage- 
ment of  gas  from  the  wood  sets  the  metal  to  boiling,  and  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  gases  oxidizes  those  metals  which  are  more  subject  to 
oxidation  than  tin.  The  froth  which  is  thus  formed,  and  which 
consists  chiefly  of  foreign  metala,  is'  skimmed  off  the  surface,  and 
reserved  for  re-smelting  along  with  the  slags.  From  3  to  4  hoars 
are  generally  required  for  refining,  or  thus  working  the  hot  metal 
by  wood.  The  wood  is  then  removed  and  the  tin  allowed  to  set- 
tle. On  cooling  slowly  thei  metal  separates  into  different  strata, 
of  which  the  upper  is  the  purest,  and  the  lowest  the  most  im- 
pure tin.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  it  is  gently  ladled  out  into 
cast-iron  moulds,  and  is  ready  for  market.  The  quality  of  the 
tin  depends  on  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  dipped ;  the  first 
blocks  contain,  of  course,  the  purest  metal,  and  the  last  the  im- 
pure alloy.  The  latter  are  generally  once  more  subjected  to 
liquation  and  refining. 

The  moulds  are,  in  some  instances,  made  of  granite,  and  are  of 
a  size  sufBcient  to  contain  three  hundred  weight  of  metal.  The 
Germans  cast  much  of  their  tin  in  the  form  of  sheets ;  these  are 
formed  by  casting  the  metal  over  a  polished  copper  plate,  four  feet 
long  by  two  feet  wide. 

The  finest  metal  is  formed  in  the  blast-furnace;  that  from  the 
reverberatory  is  always  more  impure,  although  smelted  from  sim- 
ilar ores.  And,  as  the  poor  ores,  slags,  froth,  and  the  residue  of 
liquation  must  be  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace,  in  all  instances  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  furnace  must  be  considered  the  most  judicious 
for  smelting  tin.  The  operation  in  the  reverberatory,  consumes 
about  two  tons  of  mineral  coal  to  one  ton  of  metal ;  the  blast-fur- 
nace consumes  nearly  1'5  ton  of  charcoal  for  the  same  purpose. 
Where  the  difference  in  the  price  of  these  kinds  of  fuel  is  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  loss  in  the  quahty  of  the  metal,  there  may  be  a 
reasonable  cause  for  the  use  of  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  ex- 
penses of  smelting  a  ton  of  tin  may  amount  to  about  $20  in  either 
the  blast-furnace  or  the  reverberatory.     The  latter  yields  more 
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metal  from  the  same  kind  of  ore ;  for  the  blast  loses  15  per  cent. 
of  metal,  -while  the  reverberatory  loses  only  5  per  cent.  The 
superiority  of  the  metal  from  tho  first  generally  repays  this  loss, 
which,  in  case  the  price  of  impure  tin  is  only  one  cent  less  per 
pound  than  pure  tin,  is  nearly  sufficient.  Grain-tin  is  formed  of 
the  finest  blocks ;  these  are  heated  nearly  to  melting,  and  then 
dropped  from  a  considerable  height ;  the  metal  is  thus  broken, 
and  forms  elongated  grains.  This  may  be  considered  a  second 
refining  operation  on  fine  metal. 

For  thin  sheet  tin,  such  as  tin-foil,  the  purest  kind  of  metal  is 
required,  which  is  cast  in  sheets  and  then  rolled  or  hammered 
into  the  desired  form.  It  is  asserted  that  impure  tin  forms  better 
foil  for  glass  mirrors ;  this  can  apply  only  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
impurity.  The  sheets  do  not  assume  so  high  a  polish  when  lami- 
nated cold  as  if  done  at  a  moderate  heat ;  those  manufactured 
in  winter  are  therefore  not  so  bright  as  those  made  during  sum- 
mer, but  are  more  suitable  for  covering  glasses. 

The  production  of  tin  in  the  world  may  amount  to  about 
10,000  tons,  of  which  one-half  is  manufactured  in  England,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  other  in  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
the  remainder  in  Germany.  The  price  of  tin  fluctuates  from  16 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Antimony. — The  properties  of  antimony  are  in  many  respects 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  metals,  particularly  in  its  ten- 
dency to  crystalhze.  When  the  metal  is  melted  in  a  pot  and  suf- 
fered to  cool  on  its  surface,  and  the  fluid  part  then  cast  off,  a  mass 
of  beautiful  crystals  remains  in  the  pot.  Antimony  is  very  brittle. 
It  may  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar.  It  is  silver  white  and  with  a 
brilliant  lustre.  It  fuses  at  about  800°  or  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
is  volatile  at  a  white  heat.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6-7,  The  metal 
in  its  pure  condition  is  not  in  use,  but  alloyed  with  other  metals 
it  is  much  employed,  No  antimony  is  smelted  in  the  United 
States. 

Ores. — The  only  useful  ore  of  antimony  is  its  snlphuret ;  no 
other  kind  is  obtained  in  sufEicient  quantity  to  be  smelted.  The 
sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  masses,  consisting  of  crystalline 
needles  which  are  closely  united.  It  is  of  a  metallic  lustre,  of  a 
gray  color,  and  forms  a  gray  powder.  "When  gently  heated,  it 
turns  black,  or  is  iridescent.  It  is  extremely  fusible,  and  melts  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle  with  the  exhalation  of  a  sulphureous  smell. 
After  being  heated  the  powder  is  very  black.     This  ore  con- 
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sists  of  72-86  metal  and  27'14:  sulphur.  Its  specific  gravity  ia 
4'1  to  4'6.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  occiirs  in  and  near  the  veins 
of  sparry  iron  ore,  with  heavy  spar,  blende,  galena,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals.  It  occurs  at  Oarme!,  Penobscot  county,  Maine ; 
atComieh,  NewHampsMre;  inMaiyland;  in  Washington  county, 
Missouri ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  large  quantities  in  Illinois,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Edwardsville.  Veins  of  this  ore  occur  in  Mex- 
ico.    Most  of  the  metal  in  market  is  obtained  from  Germany. 

Alloys. — All  the  antimony  metal  of  commerce  may  be  con- 
sidered an  alloy.  It  is  never  pure,  but  contains  iron  in  all  in- 
stances. Antimony  and  tin,  melted  together  in  equal  parts,  form 
a  moderately  hard,  brittle,  but  very  brilliant  alloy,  which  is  not 
soon  tarnished,  and  is  frequently  employed  for  small  speeulums 
in  telescopes.  Of  all  the  metals,  antimony  combines  most  readily 
with  potassium  or  sodium.  These  alloys  are  obtained  by  smelt- 
ing the  carbonaceous  compounds  of  these  metals,  or  their  oxides 
mixed  with  carbon.  The  presence  of  other  metals,  such  as  cop- 
per or  silver,  does  not  diminish  the  affinity  of  these  metals  for 
antimony.  The  alloy  thus  formed  of  the  alkaline  metals  and 
antimony  is  not  easily  evaporated  by  a  strong  heat.  Arsenic  and 
antimony  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  form,  unexpectedly,  a 
tenacious  alloy,  which  is  very  fusible,  compact,  and  often  of  a  gra- 
nular texture.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  alloys 
of  iron,  that  this  metal  alloyed  with  iron  causes  the  compound  to 
be  extremely  hard.  Eighty  parts  of  lead  and  twenty  of  antimony 
form  type  metal ;  to  this  commonly  five  or  six  parts  of  bismuth 
are  added.  Tin,  80  parts,  antimony  20,  is  music  metal ;  it  is  also 
composed  of  62-8  tin,  8  antimony,  26  copper,  and  S'2  iron.  Plate 
pewter  also  contains  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  antimony ;  89  tin, 
7  antimony,  2  copper,  2  iron,  is  one  of  these  compositions.  Bri- 
tannia metal'  contains  frequently  an  equal  amount  of  antimony. 
Queen's  metal  is  76  tin,  8  antunony,  8  bismuth,  and  9  lead. 

Uses  of  Antimony. — Besides  its  employment  in  medicine,  it  ia 
much  used  for  forming  alloys ;  of  these  type-metal,  and  antifric- 
tion-metal— ^which  is  type-metal  with  the  addition  of  copper — are 
those  most  used.     Crude  antimony  is  employed  for  purifying  gold. 

Manufacture, — The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  very  simple.  It 
is  easily  revived  from  its  ore,  which,  however,  is  attended  with 
a  heavy  loss  of  metal.  The  crude  ore  is  picked  by  hand ;  the 
pieces  are  broken  to  the  size  of  an  egg ;  and,  by  means  ofa  hand- 
hammer,  the  gangue,  such  as  quartz,  barytas,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
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is  removed.  These  pieces  may  be  heated  in  an  earthenware  pot^ 
in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  small  aperture.  The  sulphuret 
of  thia  metal,  melting  at  a  very  low  heat^  will  flow  out  from  the 
gangue,  and  may  be  gathered  in  another  pot  set  below.  The 
operation  used  to  be  performed  in  this  manner ;  but,  as  it  ia  ex- 
pensive, the  ore  is  at  present  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  330,  the  hearth  of  which  is  very  con- 
cave, and  formed  of  sand.     In  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  at  its 


deepest  part,  there  is  a  tap  hole  v.  hich  Lommunicatc?  with  one  of 
the  long  sides  of  the  furnace  The  ore,  on  bemg  soited,  is  spread 
over  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  and  is  there  melted.  The  tap-hole 
is  stopped  by  dense  coal-dust  while  the  reduction  is  going  on. 
About  three  hundredweight  of  ore  ia  charged  at  once,  mixed  with 
iron  ore  or  hammer  slag,  and  heated,  with  an  occasional  stirring. 
Bight  or  ten  hours  are  sufficient  to  finish  one  heat,  after  which 
the  metal  is  tapped,  the  scoria  removed,  and  the  furnace  charged 
anew. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure.    It  contains  iron,  sul- 


phur, arsenic,  lead,  and  copper ,  from  most  of  these  admixtures 
it  may  be  freed  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  entirely.     This  metal 
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is  refined  by  re-melting  it  in  crucibles,  arranged  on  the  hearth  o^ 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  a  furnace  similar  to  tbe  one  sbown  in 
fig.  331.  The  pots  contain  about  30  pounds  of  metal,  -which  is 
covered  with  eoal-duat.  These  are  exposed  to  a  low,  uniform 
heat  for  some  hours.  Most  of  the  foreign  metals  are  thus  oxi- 
dized, and  may  be  removed  after  emptying  the  crucibles. 

The  smelting  operation  is  in  some  instances  divided  into  two 
manipulations ;  the  one,  or  first,  is  a  process  of  liquefaction,  in 
which  the  crude  antimony  is  melted  in  vertical  pipes  and  thus 
separated  from  the  gangue,  which  remains  in  the  retort  while  the 
former  filtrates  through  the  perforated  bottom.  In  this  operation 
much  of  the  antimony  is  lost,  A  part  of  it  adheres  to  the  gangue, 
which  in  poor  ores  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  and  is, never  less  than' 
10  per  cent.  Part  of  the  crude  antimony  also  volatUizes,  which 
increases  the  loss.  This  loss  is,  therefore,  an  important  objeot 
where  the  ore  is  expensive;  and  it  may  be  in  most  cases  the  best 
plan  to  stamp  and  wash  it  while  crude,  free  it  from  rocky  matter, 
and  then  subject  it  to  reduction  by  direct  smelting.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  ore  is  sufficiently  great  to  remove  most  of  the 
gangue.  Metallic  sulphurets  of  other  metals  than  antimony,  of 
course,  remain  with  it. 

The  crude  antimony,  or  the  concentrated  ore  sand,  is  smelted 
with  metalhe  iron,  or  iron  ore ;  and  since  it  is  difficult  to  add 
just  as  much  iron  as  is  required  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur,  and 
as  too  much  imparts  iron  to  the  metal,  the  practice  is  to  add 
either  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  also  fine  char- 
coal-powder to  ;he  ore.  One  part  of  metallic  iron  to  2  or  2-5  parts 
of  crude  antimony,  ought  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur ;  but  when  no 
other  flux  is  present,  about  20  per  cent  of  antimony  remains  in 
the  slags.  By  using  42  iron  to  100  of  crude  antimony,  with  50 
carbonate  of  soda  and  5  charcoal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  antimony 
is  revived.  Instead  of  metalhe  iron,  any  kind  of  pure  iron  ore 
may  be  employed  with  more  charcoal,  hut  its  metalhe  contents 
should  come  near  the  above  quantity. 

In  refining  the  crude  metal  of  antimony  in  crucibles,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  soak  the  charcoal  powder  with  which  the  metal  is 
covered,  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  the 
metal  is  not  sufficiently  pure  after  the  first  refining,  the  operation 
is  repeated.  In  all  the  operations  with  antimony,  a  high  heat 
must  be  avoided,  for  the  metal  as  well  as  the  sulphuret  is  very 
volatile,     A  fusible  slag  increases  the  yield  of  the  ore. 
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Bismuth. — This  is  a  rare  metal,  but  its  distinguished  qualities 
are  that  it  is  very  fusible,  and  causes  other  metals  to  become  so. 
It  melts  when  pure  at  480° ;  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  close  vessel, 
and  then  crystalhaes  in  lamina.  It  is  very  brittle,  like  antimony, 
and  of  a  brilliant  lustre ;  its  color  is  white,  tending  to  flesh-color. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  9-83,  -which  may  be  increased  to  9-88  by 
hammering.  It  expands  in  the  act  of  cooling,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  suitable  for  castings. 

Ores, — ^There  are  many  minerals  which  contain  bismuth,  but 
they  do  not  often  occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal  profitable.  The  metal  is  not  very  valuable,  and 
notwithstanding  its  scarcity  it  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  It  occurs 
native,  and  is  then  easily  obtained.  Native  bismuth  is  found  in 
Monroe,  Ot.,  where  it  ia  associated  with  wolfram,  galena,  blende, 
and  quartz ;  also  in  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina ;  and,  of  course, 
in  many  localities  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth occurs  at  Haddam,  Conn.  The  carbonate  is  found  in  the 
gold  district  of  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina;  and  the  sulphuret 
and  lead  and  copper,  at  Lubec  lead  mines,  in  Maine.  Telluric  bis- 
muth  exists  in  the  gold  regions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
All  the  metal  in  market  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  co- 
balt-speise,  at  the  smalt  works  of  Germany.  This  residuum,  from 
which  also  nickel  is  extracted,  contains  on  the  average  7  per  cent, 
of  bismuth. 

Alloys. — The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  distinguished  by 
fusibility,  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  than  those  of  most  other 
metals.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin  melt  at 
202*'.  Two  bismuth,  1  lead,  1  tin,  melts  at  a  little  lower  heat. 
The  addition  of  mercury  increases  the  fusibility  of  these  alloys. 
One  bismuth,  2  tin,  1  lead  is  soft  solder  for  pewter.  Cliches  for 
stereotypes  are  composed  of  3  lead,  2  tin,  5  bismuth ;  this  alloy 
melts  at  199° ;  45-5  bismuth,  28-5  lead,  17  tin,  and  9  mercury,  is 
an  alloy  for  plugging  teeth;  it  fuses  at  149°.  An  amalgam  of 
20  bismuth  and  80  mercury  is  used  for  silvering  the  interior  of 
glass  globes.  Like  antimony,  bismuth  forms  an  alloy  readily 
with  the  alkaline  metals.  Its  afUnity  for  arsenic  is  very  weak, 
like  that  of  phosphorus ;  both  of  these  substances  may  be  evapo- 
rated from  the  hot  metal  almost  entirely.  All  its  compounds 
with  precious  metals  are  very  brittle.  Bismuth  has  been  pro- 
posed instead  of  lead  for  refining  silver;  but  the  experiments 
performed  with  it  were  not  satisfactory,    A  compound  of  tin  and 
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bismuth  is  stronger,  harder,  and  more  sonorous  thaa  pure  tin ; 
and  for  these  reasons  it  is  added  to  pewter.  An  alloy  of  equal 
parts  of  lead  and  bismuth  is  heavier  than  the  mean  density  of 
the  two  metala,  it  being  10'709. 

Uses. — Bismuth  is  scarcely  used  alone ;  it  is  chiefly  employed 
for  imparting  fusibility  to  alloys.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
applications,  it  is  used  in  the  alloys  of  which  safety-plates  and 
plugs  in  steam-boilers  are  made.  Its  oxides  are  used  aa  cos- 
metics; also  as  paints,  and  printing  colors. 

Manufaclure. — The  operation  of  smelting  bismuth  is  extremely 
simple ;  the  metal  having  but  a  weak  affinity  for  other  substances 
is  obtained  by  simply  heating  its  ore.     The  cut,  fig.  332,  shows 


a  modern  liquation  iumace,  by  which  the  metal  is  obtained.  A, 
is  a  cast-iron  retort,  at  the  highest  part  of  which  the  crude  ore  is 
charged.  B,  shows  a  cast-iron  bowl  into  which  the  'metal  flows. 
About  half  a  cwt.  of  broken  ore  is  charged  in  each  retort,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  a  fomace  side  by  side.  This  quantity 
nearly  half  fills  a  retort,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  it  is  empty. 
The  lower  end  of  it  is  closed  with  a  clay  plate,  or  slab,  pro- 
sided  with  an  aperture  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted  metal. 
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The  pipes,  when  properly  ignited,  soon  cause  the  metal  to  flow 
into  the  dish  B,  wMch  contains  some  charcoal-dust.  By  apply- 
ing a  brisk  fire  and  somS  stirring  to  the  ore,  all  the  metal  con- 
tained in  it  is  obtained  within  half  an  hour.  The  residuum  of 
the  ore  is  now  scraped  out  of  the  retort  into  a  trough  with  water, 
and  the  pipes  are  filled  afresh.  About  a  ton  of  ore  is  smelted  in 
a  day  of  eight  hours.  The  metal  is  remelted,  cast  into  iron 
moulds  in  the  form  of  ingots,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  market. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure ;  but  it  may  be  purified 
by  remelting  in  a  flat  earthen,  or  rather  a  bone  ash-dish,  at  a 
low  heat,  removing  the  dross  as  it  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  It  is  advisable  to  melt  the  metal  thus  obtained  in  a  purer 
form  in  a  blacklead  pot,  and  then  cast  it  into  the  mould  for  ingots. 
Bismuth  cannot  be  freed  from  silver  by  these  means,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  article  of  commerce  always  contains  some 
of  that  metal.  The  production  of  this  metal  amounts  to  nearly 
10,000  pounds. 

Lead. — This  is  a  metal  generally  known.  When  pure,  it  is 
blue-white,  of  high  lustre,  and  extremely  soft.  It  is  almost  inelas- 
tic, and  may  be  bent,  when  in  sheets,  like  moist  sole-leather. 
This  softness  admits  of  its  being  used,  like  graphite  pencils,  for 
writing  on  paper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  11'44 ;  or,  when  pure, 
only  11'35.  Lead  admits  of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  and  is 
easily  drawn  into  pipes ;  it  has  little  strength.  It  melts,  or  crys- 
tallizes at  600° ;  some  assert  that  it  does  not  melt  at  that  degree 
of  heat,  but  at  20°  higher.  A  variation  in  the  melting  heat  may 
be  observed  with  most  other  metals:  impure  is  always  more  ftisi- 
ble  than  pure  metal.  When  common  lead  is  exposed  to  a  melt- 
ing heat,  ite  point  of  fusion  rises  with  the  time  it  is  exposed  to 
that  heat.  At  a  white  heat  lead  evaporates,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  when  the  heat  is  graduaUy  diminished ;  sud- 
den cooling  prevents  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  All  the 
lead  of  commerce  contains  iron,  copper,  and  more  or  less  silver. 

Ores.— A  large  number  of  minerals  contain  lead ;  but  the  chief 
source  of  this  metal  is  galena,  and  we  may  assert  that  lead  is  es- 
clusiyely  obtained  from  that  ore  in  this  country.  Lead  occurs 
native,  but  it  is  of  no  practical  use.  It  occurs  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurimn,  antimony,  oxygen,  and  othei 
substances.  Most  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  lead  ore  enu- 
merated in  mineralogical  works  occur  in  this  country ;  few  of 
thein,  however,  ate  used  for  the  manufacture  of  metal,  except 
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galena.  Carbonate  of  lead  has  been  obtained  at  Phenixville,  Pa.; 
in  Washington  and  Jefferson  counties,  Mo. ;  at  a  cave,  in  Eock 
county,  111. ;  Wythe  county,  Virginia ;  and  in  particularly  beau- 
tiful crystals  at  the  Washington  mine,  N.  C.  All  of  these  ores  form 
mere  cabinet  spedmena.  Phosphate  of  lead  occurs  at  almost 
every  lead  mine,  as  a  faint  green  or  gray  substance,  either  crys- 
tallized or  without  definite  form ;  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  other 
salts  of  lead  are  also  found ;  hut  they  are  of  little  interest  to  the 
metallurgist. 

Galena. — Sulphuret  of  load.  This  may  be  considered  the 
matrix  of  all  other  lead  ores ;  where  they  exist,  we  are  sure  to 
find  galena.  It  is  always  crystallized,  however  minute  the  crys- 
tals may  be.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  cube  composed  of 
rectangular  plates.  The  color  of  the  ore  is  gray,  similar  to  that 
of  the  polished  metal,  which  it  also  resembles  in  lustre.  It  forms 
a  gray  metalHc  powder  when  rubbed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7-3 
to  7-7.  G-alena  consists  of  86-66  lead,  and  13-34  sidphur.  The 
ore  contains  also,  at  times,  selenium,  zinc,  silver,  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  other  metals.  Silver  is  the  most  valuable  of  these  ad- 
mixtures, and  frequently  is  extracted  fl-om  the  metal,  German 
galena  contains  from  -03  to  "05  per  cent,  of  silver ;  the  English, 
■02  to  -03  i  the  ore  at  Monroe,  Ct.,  3  per  cent. ;  Eaton,  K  H.,  -1 
per  cent, ;  and  that  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  may  contain  fi'om 
'003  to  '05  per  cent.  Galena  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in 
crystalline  and  stratified  rock.  It  is  often  associated  with  blende, 
iron  ore,  copper  pyrites,  and  a  variety  of  other  lead  ores.  It  oc- 
curs in  gangue  of  heavy  spar,  calc  spar,  quartz,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  most  extensive  deposits  of  it  in  the  United  States 
are  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
N,  Carolina,  and  California,  The  lead  ores  of  Missouri  extend 
over  3,000  square  miles.  From  the  Mississippi  river,  about  60 
miles  above  St,  Louis,  -they  extend  70  miles  in  length  and  45 
miles  in  width,  over  a  sterile,  roUing  country,  a  highland  prai- 
rie. The  soil  is  reddish,  colored  by  iron,  with  clay,  full  of  flint 
and  quartz  pebbles,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  feet.  The  lead 
rsgion  of  Wisconsin  is  equally  extensive  as  that  of  Missouri,  if  not 
more  so;  it  comprises  about  5,000  square  miles,  extending  into 
Iowa  and  Illinois,  The  diggings,  or  mines,  in  these  regions,  do  not 
often  exceed  a  depth  of  25  or  30  feet.  Immense  masses  of  ore  have 
been  extracted  from  these  ditches.  These  regions,  and  those  of 
Missouri,  furnish  all  the  lead  which  is  at  present  manufactured 
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in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  very  little  smelted  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  Considerable  quantities  of  lead  ore 
oeour  in  the  State  of  New- York ;  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  Sulli- 
van county,  Columbia  county ;  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
there  are  workable  mines.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lead 
consumed  in  the  United  Stat«s  is  derived  from  the  north-western 
lead  mines,  which  produced,  last  year,  in  pounds,  about  40  mil- 
lions, and  can  furnish,  without  much  exertion,  twice  as  much. 
Galena  is  not  free  from  foreign  metals,  of  which  silver  is  always 
present.  This  ore  is,  therefore,  not  only  an  accidental  silver  ore, 
but  it  may  be  considered  argentiferous  in  all  its  varieties.  The 
amount  of  silver  in  lead  ore  is  easily  ascertained  by  an  assay, 
and  ought  to  he  thus  determined  when  it  is  doubtful.  As  a 
a  general  rule  we  may  state,  that  the  purest  kinds  of  galena  eon- 
tain  the  least  silver.  The  ores  of  the  secondary  and  younger 
formation,  particularly  the  ore  of  the  limestone  of  that  period,  is 
always  poor  in  silver.  All  deposits  of  galena  which  occur  in 
heavy  masses  are.  also  poor  in  silver.  Galena  which  in  small 
veins  ramifies  a  stratified  rock  is  generally  rich  in  silver,  and  the 
smallest  branches  and  forks  are  richest.  The  heaviest  deposits 
of  galena  occur  in  limestone  rock.  The  dimensions  of  a  vein, 
diminish  as  it  penetrates  sandstone  strata,  and  grow  still  smaller 
in  traversing  shale  or  slate.  In  these  rocks  the  metal  is  frequently 
replaced  by  clay  or  fragments  of  rock,  and-  the  vein  do'es  not  show 
any  ore, 

AUoys  of  Lead, — A  very  extensive  use  of  the  alloys  of  lead  is 
made  in  type  metal.  Nine  lead  and  one  antimony  forms  common 
type  metal ;  seven  lead  and  one  antimony  is  used  for  large  and 
soft  type;  six  lead  and  one  antimony  for  large  type;  fire  lead 
and  one  antimony  for  middle  type ;  four  lead  and  one  antimony 
for  small  type ;  and  three  lead  and  one  'antimony  for  the  smallest 
kinds  of  type.  Type  metal  frequently  contains  tin,  copper,  bis- 
muth, and  other  metals.  Stereotype  metal  is  generally  lead  al- 
loyed with  antimony  in  the  rates  of  4  to  8  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter ;  to  this  is  always  added  some  bismuth,  tin,  and  fre- 
quently a  little  copper.  Soft  solder  varies  from  66  lead  to  33 
lead  in  100  parts,  the  rest  is  tin.  A  small  amount  of  bismuth 
renders  lead  tougher ;  equal  parts  of  each  and  bismuth  form  a 
brittle  alloy.  Lead  and  tin  melt  together  in  all  proportions,  form- 
ing a  harder  and  tougher  metal  than  either  alone.    A  small  ad- 
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dition  of  lead  to  "brass  causes  the  latter  to  be  tougher  and  more 
suitable  for  use  in  the  machine  shop.  Lead  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  carbon ;  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  fine  carbon,  and  heated  in 
a  covered  crucible,  forms  a  black  carburet  of  lead.  Lead  unites 
with  potassium  or  sodium  like  antimony,  but  does  not  absorb  so 
large  quantities  of  the  alkaline  metals  as  the  latter.  Arsenic  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  lead,  and  combines  with  it  on  covering  melted 
lead  with  arsenions  acid ;  a3'senie-lead  and  oxide  of  lead  is  thus 
formed.  This  alloy,  98  lead  and  2  arsenic,  is  used  for  making 
shot,  by  dropping  the  fused  metal  from  a  high  elevation  in  a  shot- 
tower  into  a  basin  of  water;  or  throwing  the  fluid  metal  down  a 
stack  of  limited  height,  in  which  a  strong  draught  of  air  is  pro- 
duced by  a  blast-machine.  Mercury  amalgamates  very  readily 
with  lead.  A  rod  of  lead,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  will 
transfer  mercury  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  same  manner 
PS  lamp-wick  conducts  oil.  An  amalgam  of  lead  crystallizes 
similar  to  that  of  gold,  from  which  the  superfluous  mercury  may 
be  separated  by  pressing  it  through  buckskin.  Copper  and  lead 
do  not  combine  very  readily,  they  require  a  white  heat  for  union. 
The  alloy  thus  formed,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  heat,  must 
be  suddenly  cooled,  or  both  metals  will  separate  in  cooling.  Lead 
may  be  separated  from  copper  by  liquation,  as  practised  in  refin- 
ing tin ;  but  all  the  lead  cannot  be  removed  by  these  means ;  a 
small  quantity  always  adheres  tenaciously  to  copper.  This  alloy 
is  brittle;  a  little  lead  is  injurious  to  copper.  Organ  pipes  con- 
sist of  lead  alloyed  with  tin,  about  half  and  half.  This  alloy  is 
cast,  instead  of  rolled,  in  the  desired  form  of  sheets,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crystallized  metal  which  produces  a  finer  tone.  The 
sheets  are  formed  in  casting  the  metal  on  a  horizontal  table,  the 
thickness  is  regulated  by  the  height  of  a  rib,  or  bridge,  at  one  end, 
over  which  the  superfluous  metal  flows  off.  The  rough  sheets 
thus  obtained  are  planed,  by  means  of  a  carpenter's  plane,  bent 
up,  and  soldered.  An  alloy  of  19  lead  and  29  tin  forms  a  metal 
of  high  lustre,  which,  when  cast  over  a  polished  glass  or  metal 
plate,  shows  a  most  brilliant  polish.  When  ends  of  glass  rods, 
previously  ground  to  the  forms  of  cut  precious  stones,  are  dipped 
into  this  melted  alloy,  convex  metal  cups  are  formed  which  resem- 
ble the  sparkling  of  diamonds.  This  alloy  is  soft,  and  cannot 
bear  wiping  with  a  cloth. 

Uses  of  Lead. — The  application  of  lead  for  pipes,  cisterns,  and 
domestic  utensils  is  generally  known.     It  is  extensively  used  in 
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manufacturing  white  paint,  whitelead,  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
Tke  rich  colors  of  chromium  are  chiefly  lead  and  that  metal. 
The  salts  of  lead  are  poisonous ;  and  those  who  make  use  of  this 
metal  for  conducting  water  or  forming  cooking  utensils,  ought  to 
reflect  before  adopting  it.  Lead  in  sheets  is  inserted  in  founda- 
tion-walls for  preventing  dampness  in  dwellings.  It  is  worthy 
of  attention  that  iron  hars,  fastened,  by  means  of  lead  into  stones, 
have  been  protected  against  corrosion  by  this  metal ;  we  find 
iron  rods  in  old  buildings,  which  have  thus  been  preserved  for 
centuries. 

The  total  annual  production  of  lead  may  be  estimated  at  about 
120,000  tons ;  of  which  the  United  States  furnish  about  20,000 
tons;  Spain  30,000  tons,  and  England  40,000  tons;  the  remain- 
der is  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

ManufaclMre  o/'ieaii— Although  lead  may  readily  be  rerived 
from  its  ores  by  applying  a  moderate  heat  and  by  simple  means, 
yet^  to  obtain  as  much  motal  as  possible  at  the  least  cost,  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  forms  in  farnaees  and  methods  in  the 
treatment  of  orca.  Galena  is  reduced  simply  by  melting  it. in  a 
black  pot.  If  a  Western  backwoodsman  wants  shot  or  buUete, 
he  will  kindle  a  fire  in  a  hollow  tree  or  an  old  stump  of  a  tree, 
place  some  galena  on  the  charred  wood  and  melt  it  down.  After 
cooling,  he  finds  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  For- 
merly lead  was  smelted  in  log-furnaces,  iu  Missouri — a  rude  kind 
of  square  furnace,  constructed  of  logs  or  stones.     Kg.  S33,  showa 


such  a  furnace.  The  front  wall  of  such  a  furnace  is  about  8  feet 
wide,  and  7  high.  The  hearth  in  the  bottom  of  the  interior  is  about 
2  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  10  or  12  inches  high,  forming  lodges 
or  boshes  with  the  side-walls  1  foot  in  width.     The  arch  in  front, 
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which  admits  air  into  the  fiirnace,  is  about  2  feet  high  and  wide, 
and  is  temporarily  shut  hy  stones,  clay,  or  brick.  A  basin  in 
fix)nt  of  the  furnace  receives  the  fused  metal,  from  which  it  is 
ladled  into  the  pig-moulds.  The  operation  in  this  furnace  was 
simple;  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  was  placed  horizontally  in  the 
bottom ;  then  billets  of  split  wood  were  set  upright,  and  these 
covered  with  galena;  the  top  of  the  ore  was  covered  by  small 
wood.  A  fire  kindled  in  the  front  arch  wiU  char  the  lower  parts 
of  wood  first ;  and  by  the  time  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  ore 
suificicnt  for  melting,  the  hot  charcoal  below  will  expel  sulphur 
and  precipitate  the  metal,  which  flows  out  as  it  is  formed.  One 
heat  requires  24  hours ;  after  which  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
the  ashes  removed ;  then  it  is  charged  anew.  About  50  per  cent, 
of  metal  is  thus  obtained  from  the  ore.  '  The  ashes  which  re- 
main contain  milch  metal,  and  are  subjected  to  a  second  smelt- 
ing in  the  ash-furnace.  Both  these  kind  of  furnaces  are  now  obso- 
lete ;  they  are  replaced  by  more  perfect  ones. 

In  the  system  of  smelting  lead  ores  there  is  more  variety  than 
in  any  other  class  of  smelting  operations.  The  ore  is  not  generally 
roasted  in  this  country  previous  to  smelting,  although  it  is  in 
others.  A  preparation  of  the  ore — such  as  crushing  and  washing 
■ — is  not  practised  hero,  however  carefully  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  shall  describe  the  various  methods,  and  allude 
to  such  apparatus  and  operations  only  as  are  approved  of  at  the 
present  time. 

The  method  of  smelting  lead  at  the  northwestern  mines  in 
"Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  the  adjoining  States,  is  to  pick  the  ore 
well  by  hand  and  remove  gangue,  which  consists  chiefly  of  heavy 
spar  and  quartz,  and  then  smelt  it  in  reverberatory  or  blast  fur- 
naces. The  rich  slags  obtained  by  these  processes  are  once  more 
subjected  to  smelting  in  a  slag-fumace.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces  for  smelting 
lead  or  other  metals ;  that  which  k  represented  in  figs.  334  and 
335,  will  impart  quite  as  correct  an  idea  of  such  a  furnace  as  any 
other  form.  The  furnace  hearth  for  smelting  lead  is  about  8  feet 
long,  and  6  feet  wide;  the  arch  is  24  or  26  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom. There  are  2  or  8  small  wort  doors  on  each  side  of  the  fur- 
nace, beside  the  tap-hole  for  the  metal,  and  one  for  the  scoria.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  poor  refractory  slags,  firmly  rammed  down 
to  form  a  basin  towards  the  tap-side.  I'rom  this  side  the  metal 
is  run  into  an  iron  kettle,  from  wMcli  it  is  ladled  into  moulds. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  roof  -there  is  an  aperture  for  charging  the 
ore  into  the  furnace. 


When  the  fmnace  is  heated  and  charged  with  about  a  ton 
of  ore,  a  gentle  heat  is  apphed  for  the  first  couple  of  hours.  All 
the  doora  are  closed  during  this  interval,  and  the  register  at  the 
chimney  is  lowered.  During  this  process  of  sweating,  some  metal 
is  scpai'ated  and  gathers  in  the  hasin  of  the  furnace.  "When  the  ore 
ia  thus  uniformly  heated,  some  fine  charcoal  is  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace and  mixed  with  the  slag.'  The  metal  thiis  formed  is  tapped 
off,  the  heat  raised,  and  then  the  slag  is  diligently  stirred.  When 
the  charcoal  mixed  with  the  ore  is  nearly  consumed,  more  is 
thrown  in,  and  tlie  slag  and  coal  are  turned  over  together  by 
incans  of  paddles,  or  iron  bars  flattened  at  one  end.  This  opera- 
tion of  alternately  throwing  in,  fine  coal,  mixing  it  with  the  ore 
and  tapping  metal,  is  continued  until  nearly  all  of  it  is  exhausted 
&om  the  ore.  The  heat  in  the  furnace  is  a  dull  red  heat,  kept  up 
rather  by  means  of  the  burning  sulphur  than  the  combustion  of 
any  fuel  in  the  grate.     When  the  metal  ia  nearly  extracted  from 
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the  ore,  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  on  it.  At  last  some  few 
shovels  full  of  quicklime,  with  some  charcoal,  are  thrown  in, 
and  this  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  to  it  a  strong  heat  is  imparted, 
Thia  generally  brings  out  all  the  metal  wMch  can  be  obtained, 
and  which  amounts  to  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  ore  at  the  West- 
era  furnaces.  The  slag  which  is  removed  after  the  charge  is  ex- 
hausted, ia  subjected  to  re-smelting  in  the  slag  furnace.  About 
4  hours  are  requixed  for  one  heat  at  a  furnace ;  smelting  about  4 
tons  of  metal  in  24  hours.  Near  Galena,  Mo.,  about  1  cord  of 
wood  is  used  for  smelting  a  ton  of  lead ;  the  wages  amoim.t  to 
$2  50,  and  general  expenses  about  $2, 

The  blast  furnaces  in  use  for  the  reduction  of  galena,  are  about 
6  or  7  feet  high,  and  ,12  inches  wide.  They  are  worked  bj  a  tu- 
yere in  the  back  of  the  furnace.  The  interior  does  not  materially 
differ  ia  form  from  a  common  cupel  oven,  with  the  exception  of 
being  square,  and  having  an  open  tymp.  In  flg.  336  a  vertical 
section  of  such  a  furnace  is  shown ;  it  requires  no  particular  de- 


scription. The  operation  of  smelting,  which  wo  shall  describe 
hereafter,  is  very  simple.  In  the  Western  States  the  furnace  is  fed 
with  charcoal,  of  which  10  bushels  are  consumed  for  smelting  1  ton 
of  lead ;  besides  ^V  ^^  ^  '^'^^  "^  wood.  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
ore  furnish  about  a  ton  or  2,100  pounds  of  metal,  which  makes 
the  yield  70  per  cent.  Three  hands  are  required  to  attend  a  fur- 
nace. The  expenses  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  $5  or  $6,  inclusive  of  charcoal.  A  ftimace  furnishes 
1  ton  of  metal  in  12  hours. 
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The  slags  obtained  from  the  reverberatory  and  the  blast  fur- 
nace, and  those  from  all  ash  furnaces  of  the  lead  region,  are  re- 
smelted  in  the  slag  furnace.  This  is  a  low  furnace  about  2^  or 
8  feet  high,  and  about  24  inches  sc[uare,  or  the  horizontal  section 
forms  an  oblong  of  22  by  26  inches.     Fig.  337  represents  a  slag 


furnace.  The  hearth  in  which  the  reduction  is  performed,  is  con- 
structed of  cast-iron  plates,.Bo  that  no  lead  may  be  lost  in  dissolv- 
ing the  hearthstones.  The  front-plate  is  exposed  to  the  fire,  the 
others  are  covered  by  heavy  charcoal  dust ;  the  bottom  slopes 
very  much,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  Some  of  these  furnaces 
are  not  provided  with  iron  plates;  they  are  consequently  much 
exposed  to  injury  by  the  fused  slag,  and  cause  in  consequence 
loss  of  metal.  In  front  are  two  iron  basins,  one  receives  the 
melted  lead  and  scoria  as  they  issue  from  the  furnace ;  the  lead 
remains  in  the  first,  the  scoria  runs  over  the  top  of  it  into  the  sec- 
ond basin,  and  as  this  is  filled  with  cold  water,  it  is  cooled,  flies 
into  small  pieces,  and  is  thus  shovelled  out  and  thrown  aside. 
The  slags  before  they  are  subjected  to  reduction  in  these  furnaces, 
are  either  pounded  in  a  stamping  null  in  order  to  recover  grains 
of  metal  whicb  may  happen  to  be  inclosed  iii  them,  or  are  simply 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  hen's-egg,  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer or  pounder.  The  yield  of  a  furnace  is  equal  to,  and  some- 
times, by  smelting  rich  slags,  superior  to  that  of  the  blast  furnace ; 
2,500  pounds,  and  frequently  more,  lead  is  smelted  in  12  hours. 
The  slags  obtained  are  by  no  means  free  from  oxide  of  lead ;  it 
contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  metal.  Charcoal  is  in  general 
use  as  fuel  in  th 
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At  the  English  mines  the  ores  are  subjeeted  to  a  mechanical 
purification  before  sending  them  to  the  sraeit-worka.  The  crude 
ore  is  assorted  by  hand,  after  which  it  ia  subjected  to  grinding  be: 
tween  fluted  rollers,  similar  to  those  represented  in  fig.  338. 


When  the  >re  or  a  pait  of  it  is  so  bird  is  to  injure  the  hard  casb- 
11  n  loner's  it  is  sent  to  thu  stamj  inc  m  11  Oies  wh  ch  ■^re  re- 
quired ia  be  very  fine  are  also  stamped,  after  having  been  crushed 
between  the  rollers.  Thus  converted  into  sand,  it  ia  washed  in. 
order  to  remove  gangue  and  adhering  impurities.  The  crude 
pieces  are,  in  some  instances,  sifted  and  washed  before  they  are 
crushed.  After  the  ore  has  been  so  far  diminished  in  size  as  to 
be  suitable  for  effectual  washing,  ifis  sifted  into  the  tosaing-tub, 
I,  or  into  the  jigging  apparatus.     This  is  a  tub  with  water, 


in  which  a  round  common  sieve  is  moved  by  hand,  and  in  direct 
ing  thit  motion  skilfully  up  and  dow  n  the  impurities  are  brought 
on  the  top  of  t!ie  or  j.  The  separation  of  impurities  is  essentially 
effected  by  hand,  the  use  of  sieves  and  water  merely  assists  thia 
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operation.  The  leading,  object  ia  tliis  case  is  to  force  water 
througli  tlie  mealies  of  a  sieve,  in  whieli  a  couple  of  inches  of  ore 
sand  is  contaitied;  the  water  in  passing  through  the  stratum  of 
ore  will  raise  the  light  particles  ahove  the  heavy  ones,  -which 
finally  form  the  lower  stratum  in  the  sieve.  It  is  immaterial  to 
the  success  of  the  operation  if  the  water  is  moved,  or  the  sieve 
with  the  ore  is  moved;  the  first  plan  has  l>een  successfully  re- 
sorted to,  and  a  pump  made  to  drive  water  through  stationary 
sieves.  The  impure  residuum  thus  obtained,  is  subjected  to  wash- 
ing in  a  cistern,  simply  by  agitation  with  a  shovel ;  or,  the  ore  is 
washed  in  a  short  labyrinth.  The  most  successful  mode  of  sep- 
arating the  impurities  from  the  crushed  ore,  is  that  by  means  of 
the  sweep-table,  showii  in  figs,  340  and  341.  The  operation  on 
these  tables  has  been  described  in  Part  Second  of  this  work. 


Anuchme^er  llj  t,  f  il  s  th.^  lolly  tul ,  ho  vn  f  j,  342 
In  turning  the  vertical  shaft  with  its  paddles,  by  means  of  the 
pulley  A,  or  a  winch,  the  ore  and  water  in  the  tub  are  set  in  mo- 
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tionjthe  first  oe  being  suspended  in  tlie  latter  will  settle 
and  the  lighter  imparities  afterwards.  Tlie  separation 
accelerated  by  striking  the  sides  of  the  tub. 


The  smelting  of  lead  ores  m  England  is  almost  < 
performed  in  reverberatoiy  furnaces     Fig  343  A  shows  the  ver- 
tical section  of  a  smelting  furnace,  ind  B  a  plane  of  it.     The 


hearth,  which  ia  ahuat  12  feet  both  in  length  and  width,  is  formed 
of  slags  and  considerably  hollow ;  it  ia  about  24  inches  from  the 
doorsill  to,  the  deepest  place.  Its  general  slope  is  towards  the 
basin  C,  where  it  ia  lowest. 

The  operation  in  these  furnaces  ia  similar  to  that  described 
above.  When  the  hearth  is  formed  by  refuse,  or  elags  of  previous 
smeltings,  and  settled  by  heat,  the  ore  is  charged  through  the 
aperture  in  the  top,  to  the  amount  of  20  cwt.  at  once.     It  ia  aub- 
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jected  for  2  hours  to  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  expel  most  of  the 
sulphur ;  meantime  all  apertures  to  the  furnace  are  closed.  At 
ihe  expiration  of  that  time  the 'furnace  is  opened,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ore  gradually  accomplished,  by  throwing  in  small  char- 
coal, stirring  the  mass,  and  tapping  the  metaiiuto  the  basin  C.  The 
slag  which  passes  out  with  the  metal  is  returned  to  the  furnace, 
and  worked  with  the  other  slags.  When  the  ore  is  almost  ex- 
hausted of  its  lead  some  quicklime  is  thrown,  in,  a  strong  heat  is 
finally  given,  and  when  all  the  lead  which  may  be  obtained  is  re- 
moved, the  slags  are  drawn  out  and  a  fresh  charge  of  ore  is  in- 
troduced. From  4^  to  5  hours  are  required  for  the  extraction  of 
the  metal,  after  which  the  slags  still  contain  &om  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  metal.  From  |  to  |  of  a  ton  of  inferior  mineral  coal  is 
consumed  in  smelting  a  ton  of  lead. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  the  blast  furnace  called  Scotch  fur- 
nace, fig.  S44,  is  used  for  smelting  lead  ores.     In  that  case  the 


ores  are,  previously  to  smelting,  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace with  a  shallow  or  flat  hearth.  In  roasting,  about  half  a  ton  of 
ore  is  charged,  gently  heated  and  diligently  stirred  for  two  or  three 
hours,  so  as  to  expel  all  or  most  of  the  sulphur.  Roasted  ore 
furnishes  about  twice  the  quantity  of  metal,  in  the  same  time  that 
crude  ore  does.  From  one  to  two  tons  of  metal  are  smelted  in  a 
furnace  during  a  shift  of  14  or  15  houra.  The  metal  of  this  opera- 
tion is  generally  very  pure,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  rich  slags  produced  either  in  the  reverberatory,  or  in  the 
blast  furnace,  are  resmelted  in  the  slag  furnace,  as  described  above. 

In  France  the  smelting  of  lead  ores  is  in  some  places  per- 
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formed  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  with  tlio  assistance  of  iron  ore. 
"When  the  crude  ore  and  slags  in  the  furnace  are  so  far  exhausted 
of  their  metal,  as  to  yield  no  more  lead  by  the  addition  of  small 
charcoal  and  increased  heat,  the  smelter  throws  into  the  farnaee 
some  stamped  and  washed  sparry  iron  ore,  instead  of  lime ;  thia 
amounts  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  lead  ore  primarily  charged. 

This  addition  stiffens  the  slag ;  which  ia  now  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace,  and  siibj  ected  to  resmelting  in  the  slag-hearth.  Nearly 
all  the  lead  is  obtained  from  the  slaga  in  this  last  operation. 

In  Germany  generally  the  ores  are  purified  by  hand ;  washed, 
stamped,  and  washed  again,  and  roasted  with  salt,  or  iron,  or 

The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  blast-fumaces,  which  are  from 
12  to  14  feet  high.     The  construction  of  sudi  a  fiirnaoe  is  shown 
;.  345.     The  front  or  tymp  of  the  furnace  is  walled  up  with 


hrieka,  which  are  temporarily  put  in  with  clay  mortar.  The  width 
of  the  furnace  is  from  12  to  14  inches  square  or  oblong.  The 
hearth,  or  bottom  of  the  furnace,  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  charcoal  dust  firmly  rammed  in.  The  basin  outside  of  the 
tymp  contains  the  lead  which  is  tapped  off  by  opening  a  tap-hole 
communicating  with  its  bottom.  The  slaga  are  conducted  on  a 
slope  to  a  basin  wherein  they  are  accumulated  for  rc-smelting. 

This  furnace  may  be  fed  either  by  charcoal  or  coke ;  the  lat- 
ter requires  a  blast  somewhat  stronger  than  the  former,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  ^  or  |  pound  pressure.     A  fan-blower  is  sufficient 
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for  charcoal ;  coke  requires  a  cylinder  blast.  Coko  operates  aa 
well  as  charcoal,  and  yields  equally  as  much  and  as  good  metal 
from  the  ore  as  the  latter.  In  working  the  furnace,  it  is  warmed 
previously  to  charging  ore,  which  is  mixed  with  fluxes,  such  aa 
litharge,  iron  ore,  calc-spar,  fluor-spar,  or  other  substances.  JFuel 
and  ore  are  charged  alternately,  as  at  any  other  blast  fnmace. 
The  blast  is  gently  urged  in  case  charcoal  is  the  fuel.  The  metal, 
or  metals,  gather  below  the  tuyere  in  the  basin  of  the  hearth,  and 
separate  into  various  strata ;  pure  lead  and  all  the  silver  is  at  the 
bottom ;  upon  this  there  is  a  stratum  of  alloys  of  lead  and  other 
metals,  and  on  the  top  a  stratum  of  matt  which  is  covered  by  the 
poor.  sHicioua  slags.  The  latter  may  be  carefully  drawn  off  and 
removed  without  drawing  any  matt  or  metal.  When  the  matt 
reaches  so  high  as  to  admit  very  little  slag  on  its  surface,  the  blast 
is  stopped,  the  tuyere  temporarily  closed  up,  and  the  metal  tapped 
into  the  basin.  As  the  purest  metal  is  below  the  matt,  and  the 
furnace  tapped  at  the  bottom,  this  flows  out  first ;  and  when  the 
drawing  is  not  hurried,  it  may  in  some  measure  he  separated  from 
the  impure  metal  and  the  matt  on  its  top.  Generally  the  metal 
is  tapped  from  the  furnace  at  intervals  of  8  hours,  and  very  little 
ia  left  in  the  furnace.  When  it  is  thus  removed,  the  hearth  is 
cleared  of  adhering  cinder  by  opening  the  tymp,  and  the  opera- 
tion goes  on  as  before.  A  continual  blast  of  six  days  and  nights 
work  may  thus  be  made,  after  which  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
thoroughly  repaired.  In  the  basin  before  the  hearth,  into  which 
the  metal  has  been  tapped,  and  which  is  kept  well  heated,  the 
metals  separate  again  into  different  strata,  which  may  be  obtained 
after  removing  the  cold  crust  of  slags,  as  it  forms  on  the  surface. 
As  the  purest  lead  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  it  is  ladled  out 
after  the  upper  strata  of  alloy  and  matt  have  been  removed.  In 
this  operation  the  poor  slags  are  thrown  away,  and  the  rich  cues 
and  matt  are  resmelted  with  the  ore. 

The  best,  and  purest  kind  of  lead  is  smelted  in  a  peculiarly 
constructed  reverberatory  furnace,  of  whitsh  fig.  346  A,  shows  a 
vertical  section  across  the  furnace.  We  observe  here  the  strongly 
sloping  hearth.  B  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  C  shows  a  plane 
of  hearth,  grate  and  charging  door  D,  The  hearth  is  formed  of 
loam,  about  12  inches  thick,  into  the  surface  of  which  a  layer  of, 
finely  broken  slags,  about  4  inches  thick,  is  firmly  founded,  and 
cemented  by  heat.  The  basin  of  the  hearth  is  about  6  inches 
deep ;  towards  both  bridges  it  rises  considerably  more.   The  hearth 
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of  tbe  furnace  is  about  12  feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide.     Wood  it 
used  as  fuel. 


The  operation  in  this  furnace  is  similar  to  that  described  above, 
for  other  reverb eratories.  The  ore  is  successfully  sweated,  roasted, 
and  reduced.  The  slags  which  remain  after  that  operation  are 
reduced  in  the  blast  furnace.  In  front  of  the  furnace,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  is  a  cast-iron  pan,  or  kettle,  into  which  the  lead  ia 
tapped,  and  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  the  pig  moulds.  In  these 
pans  very  large  crystals  of  lead  may  be  obtained,  when  the  metal 
is  suffered  to  cool  slowly. 


At  the  Hartz  mountains,  in  northern  Germany,  galena  ia  re- 
duced by  the  assistance  of  iron  in  blast,  or  elbow  furnaces.-  When 
constructed  for  using  coke,  these  furnaces  are  very  low,  or  not 
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more  than  3  or  4  feet  liigh ;  for  charcoal  tliey  are  fi-om  18  to  20 
feet  high.  Kg.  347  shows  at  A,  a  vertical  section  of  ore  through 
the  tuyere.  B  is  a  vertical  section  seen  from  the  front.  The 
furnace  is  chiefly  constructed  of  granite,  or  sandstone.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  fine  coal  and  clay.  The  tymp  is  of  conimon 
brick.  The  interior  is  about  2|  feet  by  15  inches  at  the  tuyere ; 
the  month — top — is  15  inches  wide,  and  round.  On  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  a  labyrinthic  succession  of  chambers,  as  shown  in 
B,  into  which  the  dust  from  the  ore,  or  the  oxides  of  the  volatile 
metals  are  condensed.  The  mouth  is  funnel  shaped  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  volatile  metal  near  or  below  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace.  A  li,ood  formed  at  the  tymp,  and  which  communicates 
with  the  condensing  chamber,  draws  in  the  vapors  of  those  metala 
which  escape  at  the  tymp. 

The  ore  which  is  smelted  in  these  furnaces  is  always  extremely 
well  prepared,  pounded  and  washed.  Instead  of  iron  ore,  granu- 
lated cast-iron  is  used  with  success.  The  ores  may  be  very  im- 
pure, but  the  lead  is  always  obtained  in  great  purity. 

Theory  of  smdiing  Lmd  Ore, — The  reduction  of  lead  ores  ia 
extremely  simple.  In  all  instances  of  smelting,  a  considerable 
loss  of  metal  is  experienced,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  close 
examination  of  the  process,  and  we  may  assert,  that  no  metallur- 
gical operation  is  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  known  than 
the  reviving  of  lead.  This  metal  is  in  most  instances  the  bearer 
of  silver,  the  bulk  of  which  ia  obtained  from  lead  ores.  In 
order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  lead  metal,  and  also  a 
suBpeeted  loss  of  precious  metal,  much  labor  and  ingenuity  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  subject. 

In  the  smelting  of  crude  galena  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  sulphuret,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  heat ;  metal  is  formed,  and  aa  oxygen 
finds  access  to  the  ore,  oxide  of  lead,  and  consequently  sulphate 
of  lead  is  also  formed.  The  proportion  of  these  substances  de- 
pends of  course  on  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  upon  the  process. 
"When  after  two  hours  the  roasting  of  the  ore  is  so  far  completed 
as  to  admit  of  its  reduction,  the  heat  is  raised  so  high  as  to  form 
a  pasty  mass.  Oxide  of  lead  and  sulphuret  of  lead  now  mix 
completely  and  form  metal,  sulphuret,  and  sulphate,  from  which 
mixture  the  metal  parts  by  force  of  gravitation.  In  mixing  car- 
bon with  the  slag  the  sulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphuret,  which  is 
agaiu  deprived  of  its  sulphur  by  heat.     Thus,  by  alternate  oxida- 
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tioa  and  reduction  of  the  ore,  a  certain  amount  of  metal  is  ab- 
stracted. The  revival  of  lead  from  the  slag,  causes  it  to  be  more 
refractory  at  the  end  of  the  operation  than  it  was  at  first,  because 
the  snlphuret  or  the  oxide  of  lead,  which  was  the  cause  of  its  fusi- 
bility, is  chiefly  removed.  When  the  slags  are  so  pasty  as  to  in- 
close grains  of  metal  which  have  not  the  power  of  separating  by 
gravity  or  cohesion,  they  cannot  yield  any  metal  although  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  revived.  In  order  to  obtain  all  the  metal 
from  the  slag  it  ought  to  be  at  least  as  fluid  as  the  metal  itself, 
at  the  same  degree  of  heat.  Such  a  slag  is  not  easily  obtained 
without  oxide  of  lead,  or  sulphurets  of  other  metals.  Salts  of 
any  kind,  such  as  fluorides,  chlorides,  and  sulphates,  iomi  the 
best  auxiliaries  in  this  operation ;  and  if  present  only  in  a  small 
quantity  they  are  of  service.  Lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  in 
fact  all  the  fusible  metals  will  readily  separate  from  other  matter 
than,  metals,  in  virtue  of  their  gravity  and  cohesion,  hut  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  separation  that  the  matter  with  which 
these  metals  are  combined  should  be  fluid.  The  metal  cannot 
separate  from  a  dry  slag,  an  agglutination,  of  its  particles  is  neces- 
sary before  it  can  subside. 

A  fluid  cinder  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  agglutination  of 
the  metallic  particles,  but  also  for  their  production.  Wlen  a 
dry  or  pulverulent  mixture  is  mixed  witii  carbon,  oxygen  may 
be  abstracted  from  it  by  the  carbon ;  but  as  the  newly-formed 
particle  of  metal  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen — which  it 
will  absorb  from  the  products  of  combustion  if  it  cannot  obtain  it 
in  another  form— it  will  oxidize  as  quickly  as  it  is  reduced.  If 
metallic  oxides,  or  sulphurets  and  slags,  axe  fluid,  the  addition  of 
carbon  to  the  mixture  will  deprive  the  oxidized  metal  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  if  the  metal  as  well  as  the  slags  continue  to  be  fluid, 
the  latter  will  protect  the  first  against  oxygen.  The  fluidity  of 
the  slags  will  also  admit  of  the  subsidence  and  gathering  of  the 
metallic  particles. 

In  smelting  galena  in  a  rererberatory,  we  deprive  the  slags 
gradually  of  the  means  of  fluidity  by  abstracting  that  inetal  from 
them  which  has  been  the  cause  of  their  fusibihty.  This  abstrac- 
tion can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  point.  When  the  slags 
cease  to  be  fusible  at  the  heat  by  which  the  metal  melts,  they 
must  cease  to  furnish  metal  any  further,  however  much  may  be 
contained  in  them.  "We  perceive,  therefore,  very  readily,  that 
the  quantity  of  metal  retained  by  the  slag  depends  entirely  on  its 
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fusibility,  and  not  on  its  composition.  Lead,  like  the  precioiia 
metals,  separates  easily  from  all  other- matter,  aad  thus  far  the 
composition  of  the  .slags  has  little  effect  on  its  ijuality.  If  in 
operating  on  galena,  fluxes  can  be  introduced  which  continue  the 
fluidity  of  the  slags  at  a  moderate  heat,  all  the  lead,  even  the  last 
particle  of  it,  may  be  obtained. 

The  fluidity  of  sl^gs  depends  as  well  on  heat  as  on  their  com- 
position ;  we  may  continue  the  fluidity  of  a  slag  by  increasing 
the  heat ;  this,  however  applicable  with  some  metals,  is  not  the 
fact  with  lead.  When  the  heat  on  metals  is  raised  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  they  evaporate.  In  any  smelting  operation,  there- 
fore, it  should  not  exceed  that  degree.  Metallic  lead,  and  espe- 
cially oxide  of  lead,  sulphuret  and  salts  of  lead,  are  very  volatile, 
and  a  strong  heat  on  them  must  bo  avoided.  It  must  be,  there- 
fore, the  practice  to  smelt  lead  by  as  low  a  heat  as  possible ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  mixture  of  ore  must  be  prepared 
which  affords  a  fusible  slag  without  lead. 

Lead  combines  very  readily  with  other  substances  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  in  most  instances  in  definite  proportions. 
Iron  will  combine  with  sulphur  in  all  proportions,  but  not  so 
lead.  There  are  various  combinations  of  lead  and  sulphur,  which, 
when  exposed  to  Heat,  forni  the  combination  which  we  recognize 
in  galena.  If  less  sulphur  is  present,  metal  and  sulphuret  are 
formed.  This  accounts  for  the  revival  of  pure  lead  from  galena 
that  is  partially  roasted.  In  the  composition  of  reverberafory 
and  blast  furnace  slags,  we  find  the  means  of  detecting  the  true 
conditions  under  which  lead  is  smelted  most  profitably. 

A  slag  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  metal  by  a  long-con- 
tinued operation  in  the  reverberatory — 16  hours'  work— con- 
tained still  IS  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lead,  53-5  oxide  of  iron,  11'5 
barytas,  and  5  sulphuret  of  lead ;  also  17  silex.  This  shows  that 
the  last  particles  of  sulphur  will  adhere  to  lead,  when  all  other 
substances  are  oxidized,  A  Tcverheratory  slag  entirely  free  from 
sulphur,  contained  sulphate  of  barytas  51,  sulphate  of  lime  10'5, 
fluoric  acid  1-6,  protoxide  of  iron  3,  and  oxide  of  lead  34.  A 
slag  obtained  from  impure  galena,  that  is,  an  ore  from  which 
heavy  spar  could  not  be  separated,  was  composed  of  30  sulphate 
of  lead,  24  sulphate  of  barytas,  5'6  gypsum,  8-6  fluoric  acid,  14'7 
carbonate  of  lime,  2  sulphuret  of  lead,  B-6  protoxide  of  iron,  8 
oxide  of  zinc.  A  very  fluid  slag  which  flowed  off  Avith  the  metal, 
contained  sulphate  of  lead  9,  sulphate  of  barytas  30,  sulphate  of 
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lime  33,  fluoric  acid  13-6,  lime  8'8,  oxide  of  iron  2,  oxide  of  ziric 
2.  This  contains  the  least  lead,  a^d  large  quantities  of  alkaline 
salts ;  all  the  alkaline  earths  are  comljlnecL  with  aome  acid,  which 
renders  the  compound  fluid. 

The  last-mentioned  slag  is  produced  from  crude  galena  which 
has  been  merely  freed  by  hand  from  impurities,  and  for  these 
reasons  we  invite  attention  to  it.  It  shows  a  very  rational 
operation,  and  one  most  suitable  for  our  country.  The  ore  is- 
charged  in  the  furnace  in  the  common  manner,  and  reduced  so 
far  as  it  wiU  furnish  metal.  When  the  slag  becomes  too  stiff  for 
yielding  metal,  .some  flnely-pulyerized  fluate  of  lime  is  thrown  in 
and  mixed  with  the  mass.  This  renders  the  barytas  and  gypsum 
fusible,  and  the  reduction  of  galena  may  take  place.  So  long  as 
the  fluidity  of  the  slag  is  continued,  lead  is  fomxed.  To  render 
this  operation  profitable,  fluate  of  lime  should  be  used  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  obtained  always,  we 
propose  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  fluorine,  which  possesses 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  latter  the  quality  of  fluxing  sulphates, 
In  this  instance,  gypsum  and  common  salt  may  be  pulverized  to- 
gether when  damp.  These  form  a  .very  fluid  slag  with  barytas, 
lime,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

The  following  reverberatory  slag  shows  that  lead  can  be  re- 
moved almost  entirely  from  the  ore,  in  oxidizing  the  mixture 
completely.  A  slag  from  zinc  ore  contained  6i'5  protoxide  of 
iron,  2'5  oxide  of  lead,  1  oxide  of  zinc,  2-5  alumina,  and-  29'5 
silex.  The  iron  and  silex  here  form  the  slag.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  precipitating  all  the  lead  from  a  slag  by  means  of 
iron,  the  metal  wiH  contain  much  iron  and  be  otherwise  impure. 
When  an  ore  eontains  much  zinc  there  is  hardly  any  other  pro- 
fitable way  of  smelting  it  than  to  flux  by  means  of  iron,  either 
with  iron  ore  or  pyrites ;  all,  or  most  of  the  zinc,  remains  then 
in  the  slag. 

The  slags  of  blast  furnaces  differ  somewhat  flx)m  those  of  the 
reverberatory,  in  containing  more  silex,  and,  in  most  cases,  less 
lead,  A  slag  which  was  formed  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  consid- 
ered as  exhausted  of  lead,  contained  34 '4  oxide  of  iron,  6'6  oxide 
of  lead,  7  lime,  9  sulphuret  of  iron,  a  little  manganese  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  34'8  silex.  A  slag  from  an  argentiferous  galena  con- 
tained protoxide  of  iron,  45'4 ;  magnesia,  11'2;  sulphuret  of  iron, 
2;  alumina,  3"9;  and  silex,  36'3.  The  following  proportions 
show  that  a  large  quantity  of  lime  is  of  no  advantage:  protoxide 
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of  iron,  25;  lime,  24;  zinc,  10'6;  oxide  of  lead,  3;  alumina,  7; 
siles,  28'5.  The  following  is  a  profitable  slag :  protoxide  of  iron, 
34-8;  oxide  of  zinc,  6'8;  oxide  of  copper,  24;  manganese,  7; 
lime,  6"6 ;  magnesia,  -Q ;  oxide  of  lead,  2 ;  sulphnret  of  iron,  12 ; 
alumina,  3 '4. 

When  ores  are  exposed  to  a  low  heat,  they  hardly  enter  into 
any  combination  with  eilex,  and  of  these  the  oxides  only.  Sul- 
phurets,  sulphates,  chlorides,  fluorides,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  me- 
tallic compounds,  do  not  combine  with  silex ;  it  is  only  after  all 
other  matter  is  evaporated  that  the  oxides  unite  with  that  acid, 
We  may  smelt  lead  to  peifection  without  forming  any  silicate, 
but  this  requires  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  flu- 
orine, or  some  other  permanent  acid.  In  roasting  the  ores  before 
smelting  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  and  acids,  and  are  compelled  to  form 
silicates,  because  those  substances  which  form  a  fluid  slag  in  the 
low  heat  of  a  reverberatory,  evaporate  in  the  heat  of  a  blast-fur- 
nace and  are  lost,  .  When  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  a  fusible  slag, 
either  by  means  of  fluates  or  chlorides  and  sulphates,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  smelt  in  a  reverberatory  than  in  a  blast-furnace,  and 
precipitate  the  lead  to  within  a  few  per  cent,  in  the  first  and  only 
operation.  In  this  instance  the  ore  needs  no  crashing  and  expen- 
sive washing,  a  removal  of  the  coarsest  pieces  of  quartz  and  of 
the  loam  is  the  only  labor  necessary  to  he  performed  on- it.  The 
presence  of  quartz  will  not  influence  the  result,  because  when 
other  acids  are  present  it  does  not  enter  into  combination.  If  no 
materials  are  at  hand  to  form  a  fusible  slag,  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  then  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  ore  and  smelt  in 
the  blast-furnace.  In  this  instance,  the  ores  must  be  roasted,  be- 
cause the  sulphurets  are  very  volatile,  and  will  not  resist  the  heat 
of  that  furnace.  The  most  profitable  flux  is  the  protoxide  of  iron. 
Limo  or  magnesia,  and  other  alkaline  earths,  do  not  form  suf- 
ficiently fluid  slags  to  be  used  profitably. 

When  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  smelt  in  blast-fur- 
naces, the  operation  ought  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  all  the  lead  at  one  smelting.  This  appears  sometimes  to  be 
difficult,  but  it  is  not  so  where  cheap  iron  ore  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity.  When  a  slag  or  ore  is  to  be  exposed  to  smelt- 
ing in  a  blagt-fumace,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  oxidized ;  be- 
cause if  any  sulphur  is  left  in  it,  even  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
lead  and  zinc  are  the  first  to  evaporate.     Lime  does  not  remove 
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sulphur,  but  comtines  witH  it,  like  all  other  alkalies.  Iron,  be- 
cause it  absorbs  sulphur,  and  as  easily  parts  with  it,  is  the  most 
suitable  substance  to  mix  w  ith  the  sulphureous  ore  for  the  purpose 
of  oxidation ;  it  forms  a  fluid  slag  at  quite  a  low  heat  with  silex, 
and  is  thus  far  the  best  flux  in  the  blast-furnace.  Man^nese 
serves  equally  as  well  aa  iron,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it;  but 
no  other  metalhc  oxide  cao  be  substituted  for  these  two. 

When  sulphurets  of  lead  are  roasted  in  the  air,  they  are  never 
entirely  liberated  from. sulphur-;  the  most  carefully  roasted. lead 
ore  contains  sulphur.  Galena  roasted  with,  extreme  care,  in  a 
heap,  contained  oxide  of  lead,  18 ;  sulphate  of  lead,  86-;  sulphuret 
of  lead,  10.  The  same  galena,  roasted-  during  7  hours  in  a  rever- 
beratory,  formed  metalhe  lead,  and  the  roasted  ore  powder  ■  con- 
sisted of  oxide  of  lead,  30 ;  sulphuret  of  lead,  46 ,  metallic  lead, 
17 ;  iron  oxide  and  silex,  7.  -  When  othel  metals  are  present  be- 
sides lead,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  others,  they  are  oxidized  before 
all  the  sulphur  is  removed..  A  persevering  roasting  of  10  Or  12 
hours,  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  will  remove  much  of  the  sul- 
phur, but  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead  remains  in  all 
instances.  The  presence  of.  a  large  quantity  of  silcx,  say  25  per 
cent,  of  the  ore,  is  the  best  means  for  the  removal  of  sulphur. 
From  such  ore  the  last  trace  of  sulphur  maybe'  removed  in  the 
reverberatory,  or  in  roasting  it  in  the  open  air.  It  would  not 
make  any  difference  by  what  means  enlphnr  is  removed  in  roasts 
ing,  and  silex. might  serve  quite.as  well  as  iron,  if  it  could  'be  re- 
moved advantageously' before  bringing  the  ore  or  el^  into  the 
blast-furnace. 

In  practice  at  the  furnaces,  we  find  the  above  principles  operate 
under  forms  modified  by  local  circumstances.  The  smelters  at  a 
reverberatory  furnace:  alternately  cool- and  heat  the  fumaice,' in 
order  to  oxidize  and  reduce,  by  means  of  granulated  coal.  A 
fluid  slag  cannot  quickly  oxidize ;:  it  is  like  melted  metal  in  this 
respect ;  there  are  no  points  of  contoct  for  the  oxygen.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  the  slags,  by  cold  or  drying  flux,  such  as  lime,  facili- 
tates .the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret.  The  best  plan  is  to  run  the 
metal  and  slags  out  continually,  the  first  into  a  heated  iron  pan, 
the  latter  over  damp,  charcoal-dust.  This  mode  of  operation 
causes  oxidation  quicker  than  any  other.  When  the  slag  is  cooled, 
it  may  be  recharged  orreserved  for  the  slag-furnace.  Slaeb  coal 
should  never  be  mixed  with  the  slag  for  reduction ;.  a  granulated 
coal  assists  in  forming  laa^e  globule  of  metal ; :  it  affords  points  of 
43 
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oxidation  for  the  slag,  and  does  not  stiffen  it  so  imicii  as  fine  coal. 
"When  litharge  is  reduced  in  a  reverberatory,  it  does  not  work  well 
if  both  coal  and  litharge  are  fine ;  this  is  not  from  want  of  affinity 
or  other  secret  causes.  The  powdered  mass  does  not  admit  of 
the  formation  of  a  large  globule  of  metal,  or  of  motion  in  the  fluid 
metal,  which  is  necessary  for  agglutination.  And  as  oxide  of 
lead,  particularly  when  mixed  with  a  refractory  substance,  does 
not  melt  at  so  low  a  heat  as  metallic  lead,  the  whole  mass  must 
be  heated  imtil  the  mixture  of  oxide  and ,  coal  begins  to  become 
fluid,  and  admits  of  the  subsidence  of  the  metal.  Litharge  is 
easily  reduced  in  the  reverheratory.  A  charge,  consisting  of  one 
ton  of  litharge,  may  be  smelted  in  1^  or  2  hours,  when  in  a 
granulated  form,  but  when  finely  ground  litharge  or  fine  coal  is 
used,  twice  as  much  time  is  required.  When  the  heat  must  be 
urged  so  high  as  to  loelt  the  litharge,  the  process  is  slow.  We 
find  the  principle  of  the  operation  here  to  be  different  from  that 
of  smelting  ore ;  if,  in  the  latter  cascj  we  work  the  ore  dry,  as 
litharge,  we  produce  but  little  metal.  The  cause  of  this  is  plain : 
there  are  impurities  and  metal  in  close  contact  in  the  ore,  and  no 
large  globule  of  metal  can  be  formed,  because  the  foreign  matter 
interposes  between  the  particles  of  metal. 

The  conditions  under  which  successful  smelting  may  be  per- 
formed are  therefore  very  plain,  A  fluid  slag  is  in  all  cases  re- 
quired where  impure  ore  is  to  be  smelted ;  pure  ore,  or  litharge, 
may  be  worked  more  dry  than  impure  ore.  I'usible  slag  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  means,  of  which  heat  is  the  most  avail- 
able, but  not  the  most  profitable.  High  heat  causes  a  loss  of 
metal  by  evaporation ;  it  brings  foreign  metals  into  the  lead,  which 
are  injurious  to  its  quality.  Lead,  and  in  fact  all  other  metals, 
ought  to  be  smelted  at  the  lowest  heat  by  which  they  can  be 
melted.  A  low  heat  or  quick  work,  will  produce  the  best  metal, 
in  all  instances,  and  as  that  kind  of  work  demands  less  fuel  and 
labor,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  this  subject. 
Fusible  slag  should  be  formed  by  means  of  fluxes,  not  by  heat, 
which  will,  in  most  instances,  remove  those  ingredients  which 
cause  fluidity.  Protoxide  of  iron,  which  is  most  successfully 
formed,  of  powdered  hematite  ore  and  carbon,  forms  readily  a 
fusible  slag,  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  fluorine,  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric or  any  other  acid ;  but  these  acids  are  soon  evaporated  by 
a  strong  heat^ 

Smelters  dishke  the  use  of  much  iron  in  a  reverheratory,  as 
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well  as  in  the  "blast-fumace,  because  in  its  most  fluid  condition  it 
acts  upon  the  stones,  bricks,  and  slags,  of  which  the  hearth  is 
formed,  and  causes  their  premature  destruction.  When  the  work 
is  done  on  a  fine  charcoal  or  coke  hearth,  in  the  presence  of  mueh 
iron,  it  is  reduced  with  the  lead,  and  impairs  its  quality.  We 
recommend  for  these  reasons,  for  smelting  lead,  the  application 
of  cooled  boshes,  and  cold  cast-iron  bottoms,  such  as  are  used  in 
puddling  furnaces,  iig.  348.     In  the  slag  hearth  and  blast-furnace, 


iron  plates  are  generally  used  below  the  tuyere,  and  are  lined 
with  clay  or  coal-di^  but  both  these  materials  for  linings  are  in- 
jurious as  well  to  the  quality  of  the  metal  as  to  the  yield.  There 
cannot  be  any  disadvantage  in  surrounding  a  slag  hearth  with 
cooled  iron  plates,  similar  to  a  run-out  fire  for  refining  iron.  A 
little  more  fuel  may  be  used  in  snielting,  but  a  more  fluid  cinder 
can  then  be  employed  than  in  any  furnace,  which  of  course  tends 
to  economiKB  fiiel,  and  causes  a  purer  article  of  metal.  Furnaces 
of  this  kind  were  used  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  worked 
successfully.     The  hearth  plates  were  cooled  by  the  blast. 

Lead  SmoJce.— At  the  smelting  furnaces,  particularly  at  those 
where  the  operation  is  performed  at  a  high  heat,  a  white  smoke 
is  thrown  out  at  the  tymp,  or  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  This 
may  be  gathered  in  condensing  chambers,  as  shown  in  fig.  349, 
Similar  chambers  may  be  annexed  to  reverberatories,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  This  white  smoke  contains  those  metals  which 
are  in  the  ore.  A  reddish  dust  from  a  reverberatory  contained, 
11  Oxide  of  lead,  60  sulphate  of  lead,  2  arsenious  acid,  15  oxide 
of  zinc,  12  oxide  of  iron.  When  there  is  much  zinc  in  the  ore, 
and  it  of  course  evaporates,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  iS  carried 
away  by  it     Iron  and  coal  are  generally  the  coloring  matters  in 
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the  body  of  these  deposits.    It  i 
oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead. 


3  found  to  be  chiefly 


Sheet  f^a  J,  — As  thib  metal  is  extremely  pliahlo  iind  fusible,  it 
may  be  converted  into  a  variety  of  forms  with  great  facility. 
Sheets  of  y'^  of-  an  inch  thick,  may  be  cast  of  a  considerable  size. 
The  operation  is  performed  on  a  table  covered  with  sand  or  cloth ; 
this  was  formerly  the  only  mode  of  forming  them.  At  present, 
eheeta  of  any  size,  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  length, 


''»»< 


e  rolled  between  rollers,  of  a  similar  construction  aa  shown  in 
;.  350.     In  order  to  prevent  their  wrinkling,  to  which  they  are 
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Eubject,  ia  eonsequence  of  softness  of  the  metal,  the  rollers  are 
provided  on  each  aide  with  a  long  apron,  upon  which  the  sheet 
may  move ;  and  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  hetween  the 
sheet  and  the  apron,  it  is  made  of  a  succession  of  wooden  rollers, 
parallel  with  the  main  rollers.  The  lead  for  sheets  is  cast  in  a 
stone  mould,  abont  2  or  3  feet  square.  Pipes  are  formed  by  cast- 
ing a  heavy  pipe,  about  3  feet  long,  and&om  i  to  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness over  a  mandril,  and  by  drawing  this  cast  pipe  through  a  suc- 
cession of  decreasing  apertures  in  a  drawing  bench,  a  pipe  of  a 
certain  thickness  and  a  bore  of  the  size  of  the  mandril  is  formed, 
lu  this  manner  a  pipe  of  only  a  limited  length  can  be  drawn  out. 
A  more  convenient  and  cheaper  process  for  forming  lead  pipe, 
is  performed  in  drawing  the  pipe  directly  from  melted  lead.  Wheii 
a  cast-iron  cylinder,  smoothly  bored,  is  provided  with,  a  piston, 
which  is  movable,  yet  fits  closely,  and  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  closed  with  a  bottom  having  a  round  hole,  any  plastic  matter 
forced  through  the  hole  will  a^ume  its  form.  If  there  is  in  the 
aperture  of  the  bottom  a  solid  centre  so  inserted  as,  to  form  an 
opening  of  the  form  of  a  ring,  any  matter  which  may  be  pressed 
through  the  opening  will  form  a  pipe.     Fig.  361  shows  the  prin- 


ciple of  this  machine  When  the  cast  iron  cylinder  is  gently 
heited  so  as  merely  to  melt  the  lead  m  the  space  A  and  a  pres- 
Buie  IS  apphed  it  the  piston  rod  B  the  fimd  metal  w  11  be  forced 
o  t  at  C  and  form  a  pipe  That  part  in  which  the  pipe  is  formed 
IS  cooled  artificially.  Pipes  may  be  formed  of  considerable  length 
in  this  machine.  It  depends  on.  the  capacity  of  the  melting  ap- 
paratus. ■  The  pipes  thus  formed  are  very  smooth,  and  uniform 
in  thickness.  A  similar  apparatus  has  been  proposed  and  patented 
for  making  sheet  lead.  When  -  the  cylinder  is  2  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  the  core  which  forms  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  eyhnder  itself,  so  that  a  space  of  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  is  fonned  hetween  it  and  the  cylinder,  any  fluid  lead 
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whiek  is  pressed  tlirougli  will  form  a  wide  pipe ;  which  ; 
quentlj  is  slit  open  and  becomes  a  sheet. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

(hpper. — ^Pure  copper  is  of  a  light  reddiah-brown  color  aad  of  a 
high  lustre.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ductile  and  malleablo  metals. 
Sheets  and  wires  may  be  formed  of  it  with  the  grealjest  facility. 
Its  fracture  is  similar  to  that  of  tin,  or  wrought-iron.  After  ham- 
mering, its  appearance  is  silky  and  its  lustre  seems  increased. 
Its  specific  gravity  when  cast  ia  8'91,  in  wire  8-93  to  8-94,  ia 
sheets  8'95.  Copper  fuses  at  1996°,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  when  that  is  accessible,  so  as  to  reduce  its  specific  gravity 
to  8-7  or  8'8.  It  may  be  welded  when  pure.  Heated  to  fa^on 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  oxidizes  the  surface,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  black  crust ;  by  a  strong  heat  in  the  muffle  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  suboxide  altgether.  Heated  to  a  high  white  heat,  it 
burns  with  a  light-green  flame.  In  dry  air,  copper  is  unchange- 
able ;  in  moist  air  and  in  that  containing  carbonic  acid,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  or  other  acids,  it  becomes  dark-green  and 
a^umes  a  bronze  color. 

Ores. — Copper  ores  form  an  extensive  class  of  minerals,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  by  mere  ocular  inspection.  However, 
at  all  copper  veins,  oxides  more  or  less  green  are  found  on  the 
surface,  which,  in  connection  with  other  marks,  form  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  copper  ore. 

Native  Cc^per. — This  occurs  in  cjystals  disseminated  through 
rocks,  usually  massive,  in  the  form  of  scales;  and  compact  masses 
ramifying  the  rock  in  all  directions.  It  is  found  in  beds,  veins, 
and  detached  masses  and  grains,  in  solid  rock  and  imbedded  in 
loose  soU.  Most  of  the  copper  ore  veins  contain  metallic  copper. 
Hative  copper  is  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  nowhere  is  it  found  more  generally  and  in  larger  masses 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  in  N^ew  England,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina ;  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance  at  Lake  Superior,  near  Kewenaw  Point ;  at 
the  Ontanawgaw  Eiver,  and  other  localities  of  that  region. 
s  of  native  copper,  of  80  tons  weight,  have  been  excavated 
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in  the  Cliff  Mine  at  Lake  Superior.  The  copper  occurs  liere  in 
trap  or  sandstone  rock,  or  near  their  janction,  in  the  form  of 
injected  veins.  The  origin  of  the  metal  appears  to  be  from 
veins,  whose  ores  have  been  reduced  by  the  heat  of  the  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  usual  copper  ores  are  sulphurets  and  oxides ;  the  former 
are  more  abundant  than  the  latter.  Copper  is  also  found  com- 
bined -with  arsenic,  selenium,  antimony,  iron,  silver,  and  acids. 

Sulpkuret  of  Copper, — This  occurs  in  various  forms.  Copper 
glance  is  one  of  the  varieties  frequently  met  with  in  copper  ore 
veins.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'o,  lustre  metallic,  color  and  pow- 
der black  or  lead-gray,  fracture  conchoidal.  It  occurs  frequently 
massive,  but  also  granular  and  in  fine  powder,  Ihia  ore  is  found 
in  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  is  profitably  mined  in  manylocahties.  When 
pure  it  consists  of  77'7  copper,  '91  iron,  20  sulphur,  and  some 
silica. 

Copper  Pyrites,  or  Tellow  Copper  Ore,  is  the  most  common 
sulphuret  used  in  the  smelt- works.  It  is  rather  light;  its  sp.  gr. 
^■l  to  4'3,  color  brass-yellow ;  it  is  subject  to  tarnish  in  the  air, 
and  is  then  iridescent.  It  forma  a  greenish-black  powder,  of  sharp 
edges.  It  always  contains  much  iron,. and  is  on  that  account 
highly  esteemed  in  the  smelt-works.  Its  composition  in  crystals 
is  34'40  copper,  30'47  iron,  35'87  sulphur,  and  sometimes  a  little 
quartz.  It  is  often  largely  mixed  with  iron  pyrites — in  fiict,  so 
fitr  that  the  latter  fills  the  vein — and  there  are  either  only  traces, 
or  but  a  small  per  centage  of  copper  ore  in  the  mixture.  Copper 
pyrites  is  the  principal  ore  of  the  English  smelt- works,  as  well  as 
those  of  this  country,  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  bulk  of  cop- 
per is  manufactured  of  this  ore.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs 
at  Southampton  Lead  Mines,  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts ; 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New- York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  gold  region  generally; 
it  also  occurs  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Iowa— in  fact,  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  contains  this  copper  ore.  Although 
copper  pyrites  is  found  in  great  profusion,  the  ore  is  always  poor; 
it  does  not  often  yield  more  than  12  per  cent,,  and  frequently  the 
body  of  a  vein  does  not  often  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
copper,  "When  it  can  be  brought  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
smelt-works  it  is  valuable,  for  it  is  much  liked  in  the  furnaces. 
It  yields  its  copper  with  great  facility,  requiring  but  httle  labor 
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and  the  use  of  little  fuel,  T!io  coatents  of  copper  in  an  ore  of 
this  kind,  may  be  estimated  by  an  experienced  person  on  mere 
inspection.  A  bright  yellow  color  and  softness,  indicate  a  rich 
ore ;  a  dull  yellow,  or  pale  yellow  and  great  hardness,  are  indica- 
tive of  a  poor  ore.  Copper  pyrites  is  readily  distijiguished  from 
iron  .pyrites  by  its  inferior  hardness — it  may  be  cut  by  a  steel 
point  or  a  tnife ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  iron  pyrites,  which  will 
strike  fire  with  steel,  but  not  so  that  of  copper.  Spangles  of  this 
ore,  which  frec[uently  occur  in  the  gold  ores  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  gold  by  their  britUeness. 

Gray  Copper. — Tliis  is  a  variety  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  wliich, 
on  account  of  its  interesting  composition  and  its  good  behavior  in 
the  furnace,  is  much  liked  by  the  smelter.  -It  occurs  massive, 
graniJar,  in  a  fine  powder,  and  also  crystalliz,ed ;  it  is  of  a  steel- 
gray,  often  iron-black  color ;  its  sp.  gr,  is  5'1,  and  it  is  rather  soft 
and  brittle.  Ore  of  this  description  occurs  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  a  vein,  18  inches  in  thickness,  is  stated  to 
have,  been  opened  at  Lake  Superior.  The  composition  of  this 
ore  varies  greatly,  but  on  an  average  it  contains  from  25  to. 40 
per  cent,  of  copper,  from  20  to  SO  of  sulphur,  and  nearly  as  much 
antimony.  This  forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore ;  but  it  contains  be- 
sides, arsenic,  zinc,  sUver,  quicksilver,  lead,  platinum,  and  other 
metals. 

Oadde  of  Copper. — Eed  oxide  of  copper  is  hardly  used  as  an 
ore.  .  It  occurs  as  an  accidental  admixture  with  other  ores — pa]> 
ticularly  with  native  copper.  It  is  of  a  eoehineal-red  color,  occa- 
sionally crimson  red,  or  various  shades  of  red.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  granular,  massive,  and  crystallized,  Otier 
varieties  of  oxide  of  copper,  such  as  the  black  oxide,  are  of  no 
practical  interest. 

Silicate  of  Copper. — This  occurs  chiefly  as  an  accidental  admix- 
ture of  other  ores,  and  is  a  constant  companion  of  them.  -  It  is 
green,  varying  from  the  emerald-green  of  the  dioptase  to  the  sky- 
blue  of  the  chrysocolla;  when  impure,  it  is  brownish  or  of  an 
earthy  color.  It  is  most  frequently  translucent,  not  often  opaque. 
Its  sp.  gr,  is  2  to  2'2.  A  specimen  from  New  Jersey  contained 
42'6  oxide  of  copper,  40  silica,  16  water,  and  a  Httle  iron.  The 
ore  contains  frequently  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Copper. — Malachite,  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
This  is  similar  to  the  above.  It  is  an  ore  which  accompanies 
other  copper  ore.     As  an  ore  of  copper  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
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however  rich  it  may  he,  because  not  mucli  of  it  is  known  to 
esist.  Its  composition  is  71-82  protoxide  of  copper  and  20  car- 
bonic acid,  18'18  water. 

Besides  tbese  ores  of  copper,  there  are  Bulphates,  phosphates, 
arseniates,  chlorides,  and  others,  all. of  which  are  of  little  practi- 
cal interest ;  they  are  compajtions  of  other  copper  ores,  and  occur 
only  in  small  quantities. 

Ailoj/s  of  Copper. — Of  all  other  alloys,  those  of  copper  are  of 
most  interest.  Copper  alloyed  with  arsenic  is  extremely  white, 
similaT  to  silver ;  but  it  is  brittle  and  hard.  With  zinc  it  forms 
brass ;  and  the  amount  of  the  respective  metals  determines  the 
variety  of  this  alloy.  Pure  copper  does  not  form  dose  and  com- 
pact castings.  Instead  of  pure  copper,  about  99  of  copper  and 
one  zinc  are  considered  pure  cast-copper.  Zinc  is  introduced  by 
adding  about  2  ounces  of  brass,  poor  in  copper,  to  every  pound 
of  copper.  This  quantity  may  be  varied  from  ^  an  ounce  of 
brass  to  S  ounces  for  every  pound  of  copper.  Gilding  metal 
consists  of  1  to  1^  ounces  of  zinc  to  1  pound  of  copper ;  it  is  of  a 
bronze  color.  Eed  sheet  is  3  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  cop- 
per. Manheim  gold,  pinchbeck,  3  to  4  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound 
of  copper.  Ordinary  brass  of  a  red  color,  for  being  soldered,  con- 
tains 6  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  copper ;  8  zinc,  16  copper  is 
a  fine  brass.  Any  proportion  between  50  aine,  50  copper;  and 
37  zinc,  63  copper,  will  laminate  well  and  mate  good  sheets. 
Common  brass  is  50  copper^  60  zinc.  Solder  may  be  made  by 
melting  brass,  and  easting  it  through  a  broom  or  fagot  of  brushes, 
into  a  tub  of  'water.  Or,  the  whole  metal  may  be  east  into  iron 
moulds  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  of  about  one  or  two  poimds 
each.  When  these  are  gently  heated,  nearly  to  melting,  they 
may  be  broken  up  into  small  fragments  by  a  smart  blow  of  a 
hammer^  after  placing  the  hot  metal  on  an  anvil  or  a  thick  cast- 
iron  plate.  It  is  stated  that  50  copper  to  52  or  58  zinc  forma  a 
dark-colored  metal,'  which  on  dipping  forms  a  gold-colored  metal 
— Mosaic  gold.  Zinc  32  to  16  copper  is  a  bluish-white,  brittle 
metal,  which  may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Zinc  S  and  1  copper, 
forms  a  white  metal  little  differing  from  zinc  except  in  tenacity ; 
this  alloy  is  stronger  than  pure  zinc. 

Copper  and  zinc  appear  to  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  the  ex 
tremes  of  both  assume  the  characters  of  the  principal  metals.  The 
red  color  of  copper  is  blended  by  the  white  of  zinc  to  all  shades 
from  red  to  white.     In  forming  brass  by  melting  the  two  metals 
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together,  a  heavy  loss  of  zinc,  wMch  varies  from  y'^  to  ^,  is  always 
experienced.  The  best  plan  of  smelting  braes  may  be  to  melt 
the  copper  in  a  blacMead  pot  first,  dry  and  heat  the  zinc  near  to  the 
melting-point,  and  drop  it  gradually,  in  small  pieces,  into  the  cop- 
per, when  the  latter  is  not  hotter  than  harely  to  continue  fluid. 
The  loss  of  zinc  is  then  a  permanent  amount  for  each  melting  and 
re-melting,  provided  heat  and  time  are  equal.  When  the  surface 
of  the  hot  metal  is  covered  by  fine  charcoal,  which  is  prevented 
by  renewal  from  burning,  the  smallest  lo^  of  zinc  is  sustained. 
Tombac  consists  of  85  copper,  15  zinc;  prince's  metal  75  copper, 
25  ziiic ;  fine  brass  for  turning,  66  copper,  32  zinc,  and  2  lead. 

Copper  and  tin  form  another  most  interesting  series  of  alloys ; 
20  copper  and  1  tin  is  a  flexible,  tenacious  alloy,  good  for  nails 
and  bolts;  9  copper,  1  tin,  was  ancienf  bronze — 7  to  1  is  hard 
bronze;  the  addition  of  a  little  zinc  improves  this  article.  Soft 
bronze,  which  bears  drifting,  rolling,  and  drawing,  is  generally 
composed  of  10  copper  to  1  tin ;  12  copper  to  1  tin  is  mefal  for 
mathematical  instruments ;  8  to  1,  bearings  for  machinery ;  9  to 
1,  a  very  strong  metal ;  it  may  be  considered  the  moat  tenacious 
of  this  series.  Copper  5  to  1  tin,  is  very  hard,  crystallized,  good 
for  hard  bearings  in  machinery,  A  soft  metal  for  hells  is  formed 
of  3  tin,  16  copper;  7  tin,  32  copper,  is  for  Chinese  gongs  and 
cymbals;  1  tin,  4  copper,  is  for  house  bells;  9  to  32,  large  hells. 
Speculum  metal  ranges  from  1  tin  and  2  copper  to  equal  parts  of 
both  metals.  Ordinary  bronze  is  78  copper,  17  zinc,  2-5  tin,  2'5 
lead.  Large  bells  are  cast  Of  80  copper,  6  zinc,  10  tin,  4  lead,  A 
very  fine  large  bell  consisted  of  71  copper,  26  tin,  2  zinc,  1  iron, 
A  good  average  bell  composition  is  75  copper,  25  tin :  90-5  cop- 
per, 6-5  tin,  3  zinc,  is  an  imitation  of  gold;  91-4  copper,  5-5  zinc, 
1-4  lead,  1-7  tin,  composes  bronze  for  large  statues.  Copper  80, 
tin  20,  is  common  statue  bronze ;  92  copper,  8  tin,  is  bronze  for 
85  copper,  14  tin,  1  iron,  is  the  composition  of  ancient 
Copper  62,  iron  6,  tin  32,  is  the  composition  of  ancient 
mirrors. 

The  melting  together  of  tin  and  copper  is  less  difficult  than 
that  of  zinc  and  copper,  because  tin  is  not  so  liable  to  evaporate 
as  zinc,  and  little  metal  is  lost  The  appearance  of  the  alloy  may 
bo  improved  by  covering  the  melted  metal  with  about  one  per 
cent,  of  dried  potash ;  or,  which  is  better  still,  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  soda.  This  flus  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  color, 
and  particularly  on  the  tenacity  of  the  alloy.     The  former  be- 
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comes  more  red,  and  the  latter  stronger.  The  scum  forming  on 
the  surface  by  this  addition  ought  to  be  removed  before  the  metal 
is  cast.  Tin  and  copper  are  liable  to  separation  in  cooling ;  this 
can  be  prevented,  at  least  partly,  by  turning  the  mould  contain- 
ing the  fluid  metal,  and  keeping  it  in  motion  until  it  is  chilled. 

The  ancients  manufactured  their  tools  of  copper,  and  hardened 
them  as  we  harden  iron.  This  art  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood over  the  whole  world,  for  the  Asiatic  nations,  Africans,  and 
Europeans,  as  well  as  the  American  Indiana,  knew  how  to  render 
copper  hard.  The  copper  of  these  ancient  people  was  always 
impure,  very  likely  in  consequence  of  the  composition  of  their 
ores.  Their  bronze-metal  contains  always  more  or  less  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold.  The  hardening  extended  fre- 
quently through  the  body  of  the  metal,  but  generally  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  surface. 

A  remarkable  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  those  of  iron  in  respect  to  hardening.  Iron  alloys, 
and  most  others,  become  hard  on  being  heated  and,  suddenly 
cooled,  while  copper  alloys  become  softer  by  such  an  operation. 
Compression  has  a  similar  effect  on  these  alloys,  as  on  all  other 
metals — ^it  renders  them  hard. 

Copper  and  lead  unite  only  to  a  certain  extent:  3  lead  and  8 
copper  is  ordinary  pot  metal.  All  the  lead  may  be  retained  in 
this  alloy,  provided  the  object  to  be  cast  is  not  too  thick.  When 
the  cast  is  heavy,  or  much  lead  is  used,  it  is  pressed  out  by  the 
copper  in  cooling.  One  lead,  two  copper,  separates  lead  in  cool- 
ing— it  oozes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  metal;  8  copper  and  1 
lead  is  ductile,  more  lead  renders  copper  brittle.  Between  8  to  1 
and  2  to  1  is  the  limit  of  copper  and  lead  alloys.  All  of  these 
alloys  are  brittle  when  hot  or  merely  warm. 

Alloys  of  copper  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  others;  and 
as  they  arc  generally  more  tenacious,  more  use  is  made  of  them. 
Phosphorus  renders  copper  very  hard,  brittle,  fusible,  and  oxidiz- 
able.  Clean  copper,  held  in  the  vapors  of  phosphorus,  is  suc- 
cessfully hardened.  A  very  Httle  of  this  substance  melted  toge- 
ther with  copper,  causes  it  to  be  very  hard,  similar  to  gteel.  Carbon 
combines  with  copper  and  causes  it  to  be  brittle,  ■  Silicon  also  com- 
bines with  it^  hardens  it^  and,  if  present  in  a  small  quantity  only, 
does  not  impair'its  malleability.  Arsenic  has  only  a  faint  affinity 
for  copper ;  still  the  last  traces  of  it  cannot  be  driven  off  by  mere 
heat ;  the  combination  is  brittle.     Equal  parts  of  copper  and  sil- 
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ver,  and  2  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  form  an  alloy  similar  to  silver,  a 
little  harder,  however,  but  of  almost  equal  tenacity  and  malleabi- 
lity. Antimony  imparts  a  peculiar  beautiful  red  color  to  copper, 
varying  from  rose-red  in  a  little  copper  and  much  antimony,  to 
crimson  or  violet  when  equal  parts  of  both  metala  are  melted 
together. 

Uses. — The  application  of  copper,  either  in  its  pure  condition 
orasanalloy,  is  so  universal  that  but  little  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  used  for  sheathing  and  bolts  for  ships,  for  boilers  in 
factories,  distilleries,  dyeing  establishments,  steam-boilers,  &:c. 
EoUers,  shaft-bearings,  engraver's  plat^,  and  kitchen  utensOs,  are 
manufactured  of  pure  copper  or  its  aUoys.  3?or  cylinders,  w^ater- 
pumps,  coins,  wire,  and  a  multitude  of  purposes  it  is  also  used. 
Its  03ddes  form  fine  colors,  but  are  deadly  poisons.. 

The  quantity  of  copper  manufactured  in  the  world  may  be 
from  25,000  to  30,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  furnishes  ahout4,000  tons,  andEnglandl6,000  tons.  The 
remainder  is  smelted  in  Eiissia — which  furnishes  generally  very- 
pure  metal — Sweden,  Germany,  South  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries: 

Manufacture  of  Copper. — Smelting  of  copper  is  ah  extremely 
simple  process,  because  it  is  as  permanent  as  iron,  and  little  af- 
fected by  heat  and  oxygen.  Most  of  the  American  copper  is 
smelted  from  the  native  copper  of  late  Siipexior.  The  metal 
which  occurs  mixed  With  gangue,  cons^ting  chiefly  of  silicious 
rock,  is  cut  into  small  lumps  that  may  enter  the  furnace ;  these 
are  in  some  instances  of  a  ton  weight  and  more.  Or,  if  the  metal 
is  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  -rock,  either  in  grains  or 
in  small  veins,  it  is  pounded  and  washed  in  a  stamping-mill,  and 
the  contents  so  far  concentrated  that  the  sand  contains  from  70  to 
75  per  cent,  of  copper.  This  is  called  stamp- work,  and  sent  in 
barrels  from  the  mines  to  the  smelt- worts.  Copper  from  this  kind 
of  native  metal  is  smelted  in  Eoxbury,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
and  other  places,  chiefly  in  rcverberatory  furnaces.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  small  blast-furnaces  in  the  western  States,  where 
copper  is  smelted.  For  smelting  it  thus,  from  stamp-works  or 
lumps,  any  reverberatoiy  furnace  may  he  used,  either  of  those  in 
which  copper  is  refined  or  smelted,  or  a  roasting  furnace  may  he 
easily  converted  into  a  smelting  furnace.  The  operation  is  sim- 
ple, and  will  he  described  under  refining  of  copper. 

~     1  in  Eeoerberatory  Fvmaees. — There  are  two  distinct 
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methocls  of  smelting  copper  ores ;  the  one :  ie  in  reTerberatoriea, 
and  the  other  in  "blast  furnaces.  As  the  operations  are  similarly 
conducted  in  tlie  various  countries  where  they  are  practised,  and 
as  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  in  reverteratories  is  done  with  sMU 
and  much  experience  at  Swansea,  Wales,  we  will  first  describe 
the  Operation  as  it  is  there  performed. 

In  all  instances  the  copper  ores  are  sorted  at  the  mine,  the 
lumps  broken,  and  large  pieces  of  rocky  matter  thrown  away. 
The  ore  is  then  classified  in  various  qualities,  of  which  the  impure 
ore  is  sent  to  the  stamps  to  be  crushed  tod  washed.  Clay  ores 
.  are  broken  into  small  pieces  and  washed,  by  hand.  AH  the  rich 
ore,  or  that  ready  for  smelting,  is  broken  with  the  beater  to  .lumps 
of  the  size  of  nuts,  and  freed  from  light  impurities  by  riddling. 

The  small  and  impure  ore  is  washed  with  a  sieve  in  water, 
which  carries  away  the  stony  parts  and  leaves  the  metalliferous 
ore  in  the  tub.    Those  parts  of  the  ore 
which  are  very  impure,  but  wUl  pay 
for  crushing  and  washing  them    nre 
sent  to  the  stamping-miU. 

The  stamping-miU  is  the  same  as  that 
formerly  described,  and  is  reprcent 
ed  in  fig.  852.  The  ore  is  here  con 
verted  into  powder,  more  or  le  b  fine 
and  separated  from  gangue  in  the  1 
byrinth  or  slime-tronghs ;  or,  the  ore 
is  washed  on  the  sweep-table,  shown 
in  fig.  358.  lu  fact  the  purifying  of 
copper  ore  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  tiiat  of  other  ores.  Eut  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  copper  ore  is  small, 
much  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
crush  it  very  fine  in  the  stamps. 

The  ftimaces  used  in  this  operation  are  five  in  number ;  they 
are  aU  of  similar  construction,  and  so  far  all  the  various  operations 
may  be  performed  in  the  same  fiimaee,  at  different  times.  Still  it 
is  found  to  be  profitable  to  divide  the  operation,  and  perform  it 
in  different  machines.  In  fig.  354,  A,  is  shown  a  plane,  and  in  B 
a  vertical  section  of  a  reverberatory  calcining  furnace.  This  fux- 
-nace  is  not  essentially  different  from  those  shown  in  previous 
engravings.  The  vault  C  is  an  addition;  into  this  the  ore  is  dis- 
charged when  calcined.  The  furnace  is  constructed  partly  of  fire 
and  partly  of  common  bricks,  and  strongly  bound.     The  hearth 
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D  is  from  18  to  19  feet  long,  and  14  to  16  feet  in  width.     The 
fire-grate  is  5  by  3  feet.     The  fire-bridge  is  hollow,  and  through 


it  fresh  air  is  conducted  to  the  ore  under  treatment.     Two  hop- 
pers serve  for  letting  in  the  ure     The  i,hininey  is  low. 


laitSRiv       SB 


The  first  procesa  is  the  ctlcining  of  ore.  Three  and  a  half 
tons  of  clean  ore  ire  charged  into  the  famaco  at  a  time,  which 
IS,  with  occasional  stiirmg  at  mtei^als  of  2  hours,  ready  to  be 
withdrawn  after  a  heat  of  12  or  16  hours,  and  let  into  the  cab — 
vault — beneath.     Here  it  remains  as  long  as  possible  in  a  close 
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heap,  at  least  eo  long  as  the  vault  is  not  needed  for  the  next 
charge.  When  the  ore  is  withdrawn  it  is  spread  evenly  on  a 
floor  and  damped.  In  this  operation  it  loses  much  of  its  sulphur, 
and  after  being  cold  and  wetted  is  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

The  second  process  is  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  The  furnace 
for  this  purpose  is  much  smaller,  only  11  feet  long,  and  7  or  8 
feet  in  width.  The  grate  is  as  large  aa  the  one  in  the  calcining 
furnace,  because  a  higher  heat  is  here  required.  The  furnace  has 
only  one  work-door  at  the  flue,  and  in  one  side  a  similar  aperture 
for  cleaning  the  hearth.  The  hearth  is  formed  of  coarse  sand, 
and  slopes  shghtly  towards  the  door  in  the  side.  Below  this  doOr 
there  is  an  iron  grating  which  covers  a  vault  of  water,  into  which 
the  metal  is  disehai'ged  and  granulated.  A  hopper  is  placed  in 
the  top  of  the  furnace  for  letting  in  the  charge. 

A  charge  in  one  of  these  furnaCes' consists  of  21  to  24  cwt.  of 
roasted  ore,  which  takes  4  hours  for  smelting,  adding  slags  from 
refining,  and  also  fluxes,  if  such  are  necessary.  Two  cwt.  of  slags 
are  generally  charged  with  the  ore,  besides  lime,  fluor-spar,  or 
other  fluxes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The  time  of 
smelting  these  charges  is  4  hours,  after  which  the  slag  at  the  top 
of  the  metal  is  skimmed  off  by  means  of  a  rabble,  and  drawn  out 
at  the  work-door  into  a  bed  of  sand.  The  metal  is  not  drawn  at 
every  heat,  but  only  once  or  twice  each  24  hours.  A  second 
charge  of  ore  is  therefore  thrown  into  the  furnace,  after  the  poor 
slags  are  removed ;  the  furnace  is  then  shut  once  more  and  that 
charge  melted.  When  the  metal,  which  is  matt,  an  alloy  of  all 
the  metals  in  the  ore,  and  sulphur,  rises  as  high  as  the  bridge  at 
the  work-door,  the  tap-hole  below  is  opened  and  the  matt  either 
run  into  the  basin  of  water  below  the  furnace  for  granulation,  or 
into  a  bed  of  damp  sand.  The  metallic  grains  which  are  thus 
formed  oxidize  rapidly,  particularly  on  their  surfaces.  The  color 
of  this  crude  metal  is  a  steel-gray,  its  fracture  compact,  and  it  is 
of  much  lustre.  The  scoria  rejected  after  this  process  contains 
always  some  metal ;  copper  and  tin  are  found  to  be  present  in 
1  or  2  per  cent,  in  this  silicious  slag.  The  matt  produced,  con- 
tains about  33  per  cent,  of  copper,  or  i  times  as  much  as  the  ore ; 
the  other  66  per  cent,  is  chiefly  sulphur  and  iron.  If  with  the 
use  of  the  refining  slags  the  ore  does  not  flux,  the  addition  of 
fiuor-spar  is  resorted  to.  Great  care  must  he  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  of  these  fluxes,  for  all  scori  a,  no  matter  of  what  description, 
will  contain  copper ;  and  the  more  slag  there  is  made,  the  greater 
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must  be  tlie  loss  in  metal.  The  size  of  the  smelting  furnace  is  so 
regulated,  that  it  consumes  all  the  ore  which  is  calcined  in  the 
first  furnace. 

The  third  operation  is  that  of  smelting  the  crude  metal,  or 
matt,  of  the  second  process,  with  the  slags  of  the  fifth  process. 
This  slag  is  chiefly  a  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  operation  may  be 
called  on  this  account  a  roasting  one.  This  calcination  is  per 
formed  in  the  large  furnace,  represented  in  fig.  355.     The  charges 


consist  of  2  tons  of  matt,  with  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  slags. 
The  operation  lasts  24,  and  sometimes  30  or  36  hours,  under  re- 
peated puddling  of  the  ore.  In  this  process  much  caro  must  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  heat ;  it  should  be  performed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  roasting  by  commencing  with  a  low  heat,  which  is  gradu- 
ally increased  to  the  melting  point.  The  ore  is  tapped  into  the 
vault  under  the  furnace,  and  oxidized  by  exposure. 

The  fourth  process.  This  is  again  a  smelting  operation  per^ 
formed  in  the  smelting  furnace,  of  which  fig,  356  shows  a  plan. 
The  chargea  are  28  or  30  cwt.,  and  a  heat  lasts  from  5  to  6  hours, 
or  when  slow  8  hours.  At  every  charge  the  metal  is  tapped, 
which  now  is  a  rich  matt  of  66  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  fre- 
quently very  pure,  and  then  it  is  called  fine  metal,  and  run  into 
moulds,  forming  pigs;  sometimes  all  of  it  is  pimpled  copper.  In 
this  operation  there  should  be  still  so  much  sulphur  in  the  metal, 
OS  to  cause  sufficient  fluidity ;  if  there  is  a  lack  of  it,  some  green 
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ore  is  cbarged  with  the  matt.  Wlien  the  metal  from  this  opera- 
tion is  far  from  the  leguline  state  it  is  run  into  water  and  granu- 
lated. 


The  slags  from  this  last  smeltmg,  together  with  some  other 
slags,  are  sometimes  melted  iii  a  furnace  by  themselves,  which 
forms  a  particular  operation.  The  matt  obtained  from  these  slags 
is  s,  white  and  brittle  alloy.  The  slags  are  also  partly  thrown 
away,  but  moat  of  them  are  used  in  the  first  process.  The  matt 
obtained  is  smelted  separately,  and  then  added  to  the  first  smelt- 
ing, or  the  second  operation. 

Fifth  process.  The  fine  metal  in  the  form  of  pigs  of  the  fore- 
going operation,  is  charged  to  the  amount  of  2^  or  3  tons  at  once 
in  the  calcining  furnace,  and  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  gentle 
heat.  It  should  not  melt,  at  least  not  for  16  hours,  and  when 
melted  afterwards  it  is  to  he  repeatedly  skimmed.  The  metal 
from  this  calcining  operation  is  drawn  into  a  bed  of  sand,  and 
formed  into  pigs,  which  are  fine  metal  for  the  refining  furnace. 

The  sixth  process,  is  that  of  refining  or  toughening  the  metal. 
This  operation  is  done  in  the  smelting  furnace ;  a  charge  of  metal 
is  from  3  to  5  tons.  The  pigs  are  exposed  in  the  furnace  to  a 
roasting  heat  for  12  or  16  hours,  then  the  charge  is  melted, 
skimmed,  and  worked  as  clean  as  possible.  A  test  of  the  metal 
is,  after  20  hours'  heat,  taken  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle.  A 
small  wrought-iroa  foundry  ladle  is  washed  and  heated  in  the 
fluid  copper  until  it  becomes  red-hot,  or  as  hot  as  the  metal  itself. 
A  ladle  full  of  metal  is  now  taken  from  the  furnace  and  exposed 
to  a  slow  cooling  in  the  air.     If  the  copper  is  fine  enough,  it  will 
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settle  considerably  in  the  ladle.  The  surface  of  the  metal  in  the 
fumaeo  is  now  covered  with  fine  charcoal  and  prepared  for  re- 
fining. If  the  copper  in  the  ladle  swells  np,  or  shows  veins,  or 
black  spots,  it  is  not  fine  enough.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess, a  pole  of  wood  is  now  used  for  stirring  the  metal  diligently 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  another  ladle  full  ia  taken  for  trial ; 
it  is  now  found  to  be  fine,  it  will  settle  in  the  ladle.  Good  fine 
metal  is  brittle,  of  a  deep  color,  coarse  grain,  porous,  and  crystal- 
line. The  surface  of  the  melted  copper  is  now  covered  with  fine 
charcoal,  and  the  metal  repeatedly  stirred  by  means  of  wooden 
poles.  The  grain  of  the  copper  becomes  finer  by  this  operation, 
and  the  metal  tougher.  A  test  of  the  metal  is  now  repeatedly 
taken  in  a  small  iron  ladle,  and  when  considered  sufficiently  re- 
fined, it  is  tried  by  means  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil,  while  still 
red  hot.  If  the  metal  forges  soft,  does  not  crack  on  the  edges, 
and  the  refiner  considers  color  and  grain  sufficient,  it  is  ladled  out 
of  the  furnace  with  large  ladles  aiid  cast-iron  moulds.  These 
form  either  pigs  or  slabs,  12  inches  wide,  18  inches  long,  and  2 
or  2j  inches  thick.     These  slabs  are  ready  for  the  rolling  mill. 

In  the  progress  of  these  different  operations,  the  use  of  the 
slags  forma  a  remarkable  point  for  consideration.  From  the  last 
smeltings  the  slags  go  back  to  the  first  process,  to  be  either  cal- 
cined or  smelted.  The  refining  slags  are  smelted  with  the  metal 
in  the  formation  of  matt ;  and  those  from  the  smelting  of  matt 
are  used  in  the  calcining  operation.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  slag  from  the  last  operation  is  returned  to  a  previous  one. 
In  each  smelting  some  of  the  slags  are  thrown  away,  as  too  poor 
for  the  further  work  of  extraction. 

The  fine  metal  of  the  sixth  operation,  should  be  blistered  or 
pimpled  metal,  containing  from  94  to  96  per-  cent,  of  copper. 
Pimpled  metal  always  assumes  blisters,  like  those  on  converted 
steel,  when  cast  into  a  sand-bed.  The  heat  on  the  fine  or  blistered 
metal  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  its  purity;  an  impure 
metal  requires  more  heat  than  a  pure  metal.  In  some  instances, 
hut  a  few  hours  roasting  are  sufficient,  in  others  a  longer  time  is 
required.  When  the  copper  is  melted  in  the  refining  furnace 
there  is  no  harm  done  in  stirring  and  cooling  it,  alternately,  so  as 
to  chill  the  metal,  and  then  melting  it  again.  The  rabbling,  or 
puddling,  must  be  continued  until  the  copper  is  fine  ;  in  this  opera- 
tion the  foreign  metals  become  oxidized  and  vitrified.  The  slags 
of  all  the  various  operations  contain  more  or  less  copper,  paiticu- 
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iarly  tbose  of  refractoiy  ores.  Kegleet  in  skimming  causes  the 
slags  to  atsorb  and  retain  much  metal.  The  slags  of  the  coarse 
metal,  or  matt,  take  up  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin,  and  often  con- 
tain 5  per  cent,  of  copper,  they  are  therefore  re-smelted.  If  the 
ore  contains  much  tin,  antimony,  lead,  and  other  metals,  the  slags 
of  the  fourth  operation  are  smelted  in  a  slag-furnacsj  and  the 
metal  obtained,  used  as  pot-metal,  either  for  brass  and  copper 
nails,  or  if  much  tin  and  lead  is  present,  pewter  is  formed  of  it. 

When  the  point  of  refining  is  passed,  in  the  operation  of  re- 
fining copper,  the  metal  deteriorates  in  value,  it  becomes  carbon- 
ized ;  this  is  prevented  by  exposing  the  hot  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  flame,  and  in  skimming  charcoal  and  slags  off,  Good  metal 
is  bright  on  the  surface  in  the  furnace.  It  is  of  a  fine  red  color 
when  cold. 

In  the  Mast  Furnace. — The  other  method  of  smelting  copper 
ores  is  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  ore  for  this  operation  is  sorted, 
washed,  stamped,  and  in  fact  prepared  as  lead  or  silver  ores. 
Poor  ores,  such  as  copper  stists,  are  roasted  in  heaps,  for  15  weeks 
or  longer.  In  smelting,  matts  are  formed  as  in  reverberatories, 
which  are  resmelted,  and  finally  refined.     In  figi  357,  two  vertical 


sections,  A  and  B,  are  shown  of  a  blast-furnace,  and  in  C,  the 
plane  section  with  its  two  basins  D  D.  The  height  of  the  furnace 
is  about  14  or  15  feet ;  the  widest  part  of  the  boshes  39  inches ; 
the  hearth  is  2  feet  square.  The  basins,  D  D,  are  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  21  inches  deep. 

The  copper  ores,  after  having  been  roasted,  arc  smelted  by 
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charcoal  or  coke,  anthracite  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either.  The 
tuyere  ia  generally  pushed  far  into  the  fiimace,  so  as  to  .concen- 
trate the  heat  in  its  centre.  About  4  tous  of  ore  are  smelted  in 
24  hours  with  a.  considerably  strong  blast.  In  this  operation  a 
matt  and  a  slag  are  smelted ;  the  first  contains  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  copper,  and  the  latter  frequently  5  or  6  per  ceut.  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  Jdnd  of  ore.  The  matt  contains  sulphurets 
of  copper,  iron,  silver,  zinc,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  ,in  fact  all  those 
metals  which  were  originally  in  the  ore.  It  is  tapped  alternately 
into  the  basins,  and  the  slags  removed  from  its  surface.  In  cool- 
ing, it  forms  on  its  surface  roa^d  plates  which  may  be  lifted  from 
the  fluid  metal.  These  contain  matt-of  a  variety  of  compositions 
according  to  the  height  of  the  metal  in  the  basin. 

The  matt  thus  obtained  is  generally  roasted,  either  in  kilns, 
or  naore  generally  at  present,  in  reverberatories,  of  which  fig. 
358  A, .  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  German  one.     Fig.  E 


shows  the  same  furnace  in  an  opposite  section  to  that  of  A. 
Above  the  two  furnaces,  there  is  a  condensing  chamber  C,  into 
which  the  volatile  metals  axe  conducted.  These  two  furnaces,  one 
above  the  other,  are  so  arranged,  that  either  of  them  may  be 
used  separately.  The  flame  is  then  conducted  from  the  lower 
furnace  in  a  separate  flue  into  the  condensing,  chamber,  the 
partitions  in  which  arc  so  arranged  that  the  gases  are  conducted 
fix)m  one  into  the  other  until  they  escape  into  a  chimney. 

The  matt  is  roasted  in  these  furnaces  from  3  to  6  times ;  this 
is,  therefore,  an  extremely  slow  operation ;  subsequently  it  is  ex- 
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posed  to  smelting  again  in  the  blaat-fiimace.  Crude  copper  ia 
now  obtained  of  a  granulated  fracture,  which  ia  ready  for  refining. 
After  the  above-mentioned  roasting  is  performed,  the  ore  is  lixi- 
viated in  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  soluble  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  is  precipitated  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  The  coarse  or 
black  copper  forms  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  smelting  furnace, 
and  also  the  Taasins ;  above  this  floats  a  poor  matt  covered  by  a 
siliciouB  slag,  which  is  thrown  off  and  rejected.  The  matt  and 
the  metal  underneath,  are  gradually  lifted  out  as  it-  cools,  and  are 
in  the  form  of  rosettes. 

The  fine  copper,  thus  obtained  from  the  blast-furnace,  is  most 
generally  refined  in  reverbcratory  furnaces.  In  all  instances  that 
copper  which  has  been  smelted  in  blast-furnaces  is  subjected  to 
refining  in  the  reverbcratory,  if  it  is  brought  into  market  directly 
from  the  blast-furnace-;  this  kind  of  copper  is  quite  impure,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  being  rolled  into  sheets.  The  impurities  are 
most  successfully  removed  in  the  reverberatory,  aa  they  consist 
chiefly  of  carbon  and  oxidizable  metals. 

A  copper  refining  furnace,  aa  it  is  used  by  the  Germans,  is 
shown  in  fig.  359  in  plane.     The  hearth  A,  7  feet  in  diameter,  ia 


formed  of  sand,  or  clay  and  fine  charcoal,  B  B  are  two  receiving 
basins,  for  ladUng  out  the  copper,  or  forming  rosettes  of  it.  Three 
tons  of  black  copper  are  melted  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  metal 
is  fluid  the  bellows  are  set  in  operation,  which,  by  means  of  the 
tuyeres,  C  0,  furnish  blast  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  and  oxidize 
it  rapidly,  A  thick  slag  is  thus  formed  which  is  constantly  drawn 
off,  so  as  to  expose  a  clean  surface  to  the  action  of  the  blast.  The 
refining  lasts  about  16  or  17  hours,  and  the  loss  of  metal  amounts 
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to  3  per  cent.  'whicTi  is  absorbed  by  tho  s' 
turned  to  the  blast-furnace. 

The  expenses  for  smelting  copper  ores  arc  high,  on  account 
of  the  many  and  tedious  operations  which  must  be  performed. 
Poor  aulphureona  ore,  or  that  which  contains  but  8  or  10  per 
cent,  of  copper,  is  the  most  profitable  in  the  reverberatory ;  rich 
ores  should  be  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace.  Ores  of  9  per  cent 
consume  20  tons  of  mineral  coal  for  the  producijon  of  1  ton  of 
metal ;  poorer  or  richer  ores  than  these  cause  the  use  of  still 
more  fuel.  The  labor  spent  in  working  the  ore,  amounts  to  still 
more  than  the  fuel  consumed,  and  it  icay  be  near  the  truth  when 
we  state  that  a  ton  of  copper  smelted  of  ore  requires  the  labor  of 
80  men  for  one  day.  The  price  paid  for  poor  pyrites,  is  $2  50 
per  cwt.,  so  that  a  ton  of  ore  yielding  10  per  cent,  of  copper  is 
worth  $25.  Eich  ores  are  not  paid  for  according  to  this  standard, 
because  they  cause  the  use  of  more  labor  and  fuel. 

Copper  is  brought  into  market  in  different  forms.  For  melt- 
ing brass  it  is  sold  in  a  granulated  form,  bean-copper.  This  is 
produced  by  pouring  it  through  an  iron  strainer,  made  of  a  ladle, 
into  cold  water.  Hot  metal  causes  round  beans,  eold  metal  ob- 
long beans.  Eussian  copper  is  sold  in  small  square  slabs;  Span- 
ish copper  in  the  form  of  pigs. 

The  rollers  used  for  laminating  copper  or  brass  are  plain  cyl- 
inders, as  shown  in  fig.  360,  not  often  more  than  36  or  40  inches 


Ion]  hes  in  (  I  .20 

inches  in  aiameter,  are  usea  lor  large  sneeis.     oiaos  lor  roning, 
are  gently  heated  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fig. 
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S61,  to  a  dull  red  heat.  At  first  singly,  and  as  the  sheets  become 
thinner,  they  are  passed  in  pairs,  or  three  sheets  and  more  at  once, 
through  the  rollers.     In  the  process  of  lamination  the  metal  he- 


comes  cold,  and  hy  compression  hard ;  it  is  therefore  reheated, 
which  serves  in  the  mean  time,  when  performed  slowly,  for  anneal- 
ing. When  large  sheets  are  to  ,be  rolled,  the  annealing  furnace 
must  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  contain  them.  They  are  greased 
before  passing  them  between  the  rollers.  Most  of  the  sheet  cop- 
per manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  produced  in  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 

Some  kinds  of  copper  contain  large  quantities  of  silver,  for 
which  the  Lake  Superior  copper  is  particularly  distinguished. 
We  shall  allude  to  the  extraction  of  this  metal  under  the  head  of 
silver. 

Theory  of  Smeliing  Copper. — The  copper  of  commerce  is  not 
pure ;  it  is  an  alloy,  as  well  as  other  metals.  A  quality  of  K orway 
copper,  much  esteemed  by  brass  manufacturers,  contains  99'5  cop- 
per and  -5  lead.  Hard  Hungarian  copper  contains  99  copper,  '7  an- 
timony, -1  iron,  A  superior  quality  of  Swedish  copper  was  com- 
posed of  98-66  copper,  '76  lead,  -05  iron,  -23  silver,  -05  silicon,  -02 
aluminum,  -03  magnesium,  '12  potassium,  and  '09  calcium.    These 
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s  show  bow  much,  impurity  copper  may  contain,  and  still  be 
1  good  article.  The  purest  Idnd  of  copper  should 
be  employed  for  sheets.  A  minute  quantity  of  lead  causes  cop- 
per to  roll  badly,  and  iron  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  Other  admix- 
tures are  less  injurioua  than  these  metals.  "We  are  informed  that 
tbe  purest  copper  contains  protoxide  of  the  metal,  a  fact  wbich  is 
observed  in  most  other  metals.  The  best  kinds  of  copper  are 
tiiose  wbich  have  been  smelted  by  charcoal,  and  contain  minute 
quantities  of  potassium.  Bell-founders  and  other  workers  in 
bionze  and  brass  are  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  metal  with  pot- 
ash or  soda;  tlii^  causes  it  to  be  close,  sonorous,  and  of  a  fine 
grain.  The  substances  most  injurious  to  copper  are  lead,  iron, 
antimony,  siUcon,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  some 
other.  Small  quantities  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  aluminum, 
magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  improve  the  tenacity 
and  general  qualities  of  the  metal.  .  In  refining  copper,  it  must 
be,  therefore,  of  advantage  to  have  the  surface  of  the  metal  cov- 
ered with  charcoal  which  has  been  soaked  or  damped  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  alkalies  ca,use  the 
removal  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  prevent  the  flying  or 
boiling  of  the  metal. 

The  fine  copper  of  the  smelter,  pimpled  copper,  black  copper, 
or  blistered  copper,  is  an  impure  copper  which  contains  much 
iron.  This  kind  of  metal  is  so  far  purified  copper  as  to  show  its 
color  and  faint  metallic  properties.  Black  copper,  smelted  of  py- 
rites, contained  95"7  copper,  2'9  iron,  '6  zinc,  and  -8  sulphur.  Some 
crude  copper,  smelted  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  in  the  blast-fiir- 
nace,  was  composed  of  89"3  copper,  6'5  iron,  2'4  peroxide  of  iron, 
■3  sulphur,  and  IS  silica.  We  may  mention  that  silica,  combined 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  exists  in  the  form  of  slag  in  the  cop- 
per. A  coarse  metal,  which  was  derived  from  a  refining  cinder, 
contained  copper  27'6,  iron  2'5,  cobalt  19'7,  nickel  85'2,  lead  12-4. 
A  metal  which  furnished  a  prime  quahty  of  copper,  in  refining  it, 
consisted  of  95'5  copper,  3'5  iron,  -4  bismuth,  '6  silver. 

The  composition  of  the  crude  metal  depends  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ore.  In  metal  derived  from  sulphurets,  much  sulphur 
is  found ;  and  in  that  from  oxides,  other  metals  form  the  impuri- 
ties, which  must  be  removed  before  the  metal  is  saleable.  Iron 
forms,  in  most  instances,  the  bulk  of  the  impurities,  and  it  must' 
be  the  object  of  the  refiner  to  remove  it  entirely.  The  presence 
of  silica  is  required  to  oxidize  and  remove  iron ;  but,  as  the  oxide 
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of  copper  has  also  a  strong  affioity  for  silica,  the  teat  should  be 
low,  and  the  iron-slag,  al  soon  as  formed,,  should  he  removed  by 
skimming  the  metal.  In  crude  copper,  derived  from  pyrites,  tlie 
iron  may  he  supposed  to  be  present  as  sulphuret ;  and  as,  in  ox- 
idizing this,  the  metal  is  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  carbon  should  be  present,  to  reduce  the  peroxide  of  iron 
thns  formed,  and  convert  it  into  protoxide,  suitable  for  a  union 
with  sihca.  Such  crude  copper  should  therefore  he  refined,  under 
cover  of  charcoal,  agitated  by  means  of  wooden  poles.  Copper 
smelted  of  oxides  contains  the  iron  in  a  metallic  state,  in  the  form 
of  grains ;  for  the  affinity  between  these  two  metals  is  so  faint 
that  they  do  not  unite  chemically.  The  prcper  mode  of  refining 
this  kind  of  crude  copper  is  to  melt  it  at  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and 
stir  or  puddle  it  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  or  hook,  such  as  shown  in 
fig.  362.     Other  substances  than  those  above  mentioned  are  easily 


removed  from  copper.  Lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  are  vola- 
tile, or  their  oxides  combine  readily  with  potash  or  soda,  by  the 
addition  of  which  they  will  separate  from  the  metal.  A  small 
CLioantity  of  precious  metal  does  no  harm  to  copper ;  and  large 
quantities,  such  as  one  per  cent,  of  silver  or  gold,  may  be  profit- 
ably extracted  from  it.  Cobalt  is  removed  with  the  iron,  and 
nickel  does  no  harm,  for  the  alloy  may  be  used  as  argentan  in 
case  much  of  this  metal  is  present  When  iron  chiefly  is  to  be 
removed,  a  clean  surface  of  the  melted  metal  is  required  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  oxidation ;  all  other  metals  ought  to  oxidize  slowly, 
and  the  oxides  should  be  supplied  with  some  alkali  to  combine 
with. 

The  impurities  of  copper  are  brought  into  the  metal  either  by 
the  ore,  flux,  or  fuel.  Iron  is  generally  used  as  flux ;  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  it  present  in  the  ore,  it  is  added  in  smelting.  But, 
as  this  method  of  using  iron  causes  the  formation  of  balls  or  lumps 
of  refractory  metal,  or  slag,  in  the  furnace,  the  poor  copper  ore 
which  contains  iron  as  a  natural  admixture  is  preferred,  since  it 
is  not  liable  to  balling.  The  iron  is  in  sulphuretted  slags,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuret  of  iron.     In  slags  derived  from  oxidized  ores, 
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it  is  in  the  form  of  protoxide.  In  tlie  first  kind  of  slag,  sulphur 
causes  its  fusibility ;  iii  the  second  alag^' silica.  The  former  is  a 
sulphuret,  the  latter  a  silicate.  Both  these  compounds  may  be 
present  in  a  slag ;  this,  however,  is  not  often  the  case.  Generally, 
the  silica  separates  from  the  sulphuret,  and,  as  the  first  is  not  so 
heavy  as  the  latter,  it  floats  on  its  surface.  In  smelting,  we  thus 
obtain  a  slag  which  is  a  silicate,  as  the  highest  stratnii  and  a  slag 
which  is  a  sulphuret  below  that ;  the  latter  is  called  matt.  When 
metals  are  present  which  have  only  a  faint  affinity  for  sulphur, 
such  as  lead,  gold,  or  silver,  these  gather  below  the  matt  and  slag, 
as  we  have  seen  in  smelting'  lead.  So  long  as  sulphur  is  present 
in  the  slags,  we  cannot  succeed  in  removing  all  the  iron  from  the 
copper,  nor  all  the  copper  from  a  sulphureous  slag.  Silicate  ol 
copper  is  refractory.  All  the  metal  may  be  extracted  from  a  sili- 
cate, provided  the  union  of  copper  and  silex  is  prevented.  The 
metal  should  be  separated  before  silex  is  admitted  to  act  on  its 
oxide.  Thus  we  have  a  series  of  operations  in  the  reverberatory, 
all  calculated  to  remove  iron  by  means  of  silex,  and  retain  and 
concentrate  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  or  matt.  The 
addition  of  silica  to  rich  ores  is,  therefore,  a  necessity ;  but,  as  it  is 
diflicult  to  estimate  the. proper  quantity  to  be  used,  such  rich  ores 
are  not  always  so  profitable  to  work  as  the  poorer  kinds.  Too 
much  silex  causes  a  stiff  cinder  which  absorbs  copper ;  and  too 
little  silex  does  not  absorb  all  the  iron,  and  forms  a  stiff  slag 
which  cannot  he  separated  from  the  copper,  and  causes  it  to  form 
halls  and  oxidize.  In  smelting  copper,  as  well  as  other  metals, 
the  slags  are  never  too  fusible ;  stiff  pasty  slags  always  retain 
grains  of  metal.  It  makes  no  difference  by  what  means  copper 
slags  are  rendered  fusible,  provided  they  melt  at  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  than  the  metal  itself  Copper  cannot  he  reduced  from  its 
sulphuret — it  should  be  oxidized;  therefore,  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per is  divided  in  a  succession  of  processes,  consisting  of  alternate 
calcinations  and  smeltings. 

Slag  from  a  smelting  of  copper  pyrites  in  a  reverberatory. 
contained  48'2  silica,  -5  protoxide  of  copper,  37  protoxide  of  iron, 
3  oxide  oftin,  4  lime,  1  magnesia,  1'8  alumina.  This  slag  it 
thrown  away,  because  it  contains  but  little  copper.  Slag  from 
roasted  pyrites,  smelted  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  contained  silica 
51'8,  protoxide  of  copper  14,  protoxide  of  iron  29-2,  baryta  8'8,  alu- 
mina 5.  The  same  kind  of  ore,  smelted  with  more  iron,  furnished 
sUica  35,  protoxide  of  iron  41,  oxide  of  zinc  3,  baryta  12,  lime  3, 
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I  2,  alumina  4.  This  composition  furnislies  a  more  fluid 
slag  than  the  former,  and  ia  consequently  free  from  copper. 
When  tlie  addition  of  iron  ia  necessary,  it  should  be  made  in 
the  form  of  forge  cinder,  or  puddhng-furnace  cinder,  from  the 
iron  works ;  because  that  form  of  iron  fluxes  well,  without  fur- 
nishing metal.  The  following  is  an  assay  of  a  slag  which  con- 
tained too  much  iron :  ailica  33'6,  protoxide  of  copper  S,  protoxide 
of  iron  51  "S,  lime  5,  alumina  5"6.  This  slag,  besides  containing 
much  copper,  caused  tlie  deposition  of  considerable  iron  in  the 
smelted  copper,  which  formed  balls  of  refractory  metal  consisting 
of  89'4  iron,  2  copper,  "f  cobalt,  and  1'8  sulphur.  We  thus  see 
that  the  quantity  and  form  in  which  fluxes  are  used,  is  of  much 
importance  in  this  operation.  Copper  may  be  smelted  from 
crude  ores  with  success,  as  it  is  performed  in  Sweden ;  but  the 
operation  rec[uires  skilful  hands  to  manage  it.  The  fluxes  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  silicate,  consisting  of  silica  56-5,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  14-9,  lime  6-3,  magnesia  14-3,  alumina  6.  This  is 
a  first-rate  slag,  and  worts  well  in  the  low  blast-furnace.  The 
flus  commonly  used  is  hmestone  and  forge  cinder.  More  lime 
and  less  iron  causes  the  copper  to  be  very  impure,  and  the  slags 
contain  copper;  it  also  causes  vexatious  work  in  the  furnace. 
Slags  from  copper  smelting  resemble  the  forge  cinder  of  the  iron- 
works ;  they  are  however  generally  not  so  glaaay,  and  often  con- 
tain oxide  of  iron  not  combined  with  sUiea, 


The  matt  obtained  m  the  various  processes  Is  a  compound  of 
etals  and  sulphur,  dilTering  with  the  kind  of  ore  from  which  it 
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these  various  forma  of  smelting  copper  ore,a.rapid  oxidation  by 
a  high  heat  cannot  be  permitted  in  order  that  the  formation  of 
silicates  of  copper  may  be  prevented.  Calcining,  is  performed  at 
a  low  heat,  because  if  the  ore  was  subjected  to  fusion  in  the 
operation,  much  copper  would  unite  so  closely  with  the  silica  as 
to  become  inseparable  in  the  smelting-fumace.  Sulphur  and 
silica  are  necessary  fiuxes  in  the  reverberatoiy.  In  the  blast- 
farnace,  copper  ore  may  be  smelted  by  fluxing  it  with  lime  or 
silicate  of  iron ;  and  where  the  latter  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  smelting  is  cheaper  when 
performed  in  the  blast-furnace  than  in  the  reverberatory.  Ee- 
fining  should  be  invariably  done  in  the  reverberatory. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Gold. — (?erm,  gold;  _FV.  Or;  Xai.  Aurum.  Gold  is  found  al- 
most over  the  whole  globe,  but  in  most  cases  in  small  quantities 
compared  with  other  metals.  At  the  present  time  California 
affords  the  largest  amount  of  this  metal  in  the  world.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  in  the 
United  States,  afford  gold  in  considerable  quantity.  The  produc- 
tion of  California  amounted  in  the  year  1850  to  about  $40,000,000 
worth  of  this  metal ;  the  other  States  of  the  Union  together  about 
$2,000,000.  Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  amount  of 
gold  is  furnished  by  Eussia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is 
found  extensively  in  the  South  American  States,  near  the  Equa- 
tor, in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  its 
native  condition,  in  a  metallic  state,  alloyed  with  silver,  and 
sometimes  with  tellurium,  as  is  the  case  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  California  it  is  found  chiefly  in  alluvial  ground, 
bedded  upon  rock  in  most  cases ;  it  is  also  found  inclosed  in 
quartz  rock,  apparently  in  veins  ramifying  the  rocks  of  an  ex- 
tensive mountain  range.  This  California  gold  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  large  grains,  and  often  in  lumps  of  several  pounds  weight.  In 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  the  gold  is  in  very  minute  frag- 
ments, often  invisible  to  the  eye  if  not  aided  by  a  lens,  only  to 
be  detected  by  crushing  and  grinding  the  rock  and  washing  off 
the  debris.     This  gold  is  apparently  derived  from  the  decompo- 
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sitioa  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  chiefly  the  first ;  which  asser- 
tion cannot  be  objected  to,  beeanse  it  ia  founded  in  principle  that 
almost  all  iron,  pyrites  contain  gold,  that  the  gold  ores  of  that 
region  are  rocks  which  are  colored  by  iron,  and  that  this  iron  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites.  Pyritoua 
ores  of  this  kind  are  worked  which  contain  no  visible  gold,  oi 
which  do  not  yield  gold  at  the  first  crushing  and  washing,  but 
which  furnish  gold  in  a  succession  of  amalgamations,  performed 
after  regular  intervals  of  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  fine  powder. 
Gold  is  also  furnished  by  the  silver  ores  of  North  Oarohna  and 
Tirginia. 

A  splendid  yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre  charac- 
terizes gold  distinctly  from  other  metals ;  its  specific  gravity 
being  18-3  to  water,  is  another  quality  easily  appreciated  by  the 
senses.  It  is  pre-eminently  ductile,  which  qualifies  it  for  an  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  arts.  One  grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  500  feet  long ;  silver  may  be  coated  with  gold,  of  which  the 
thickness  is  only  the  twelve-miUionth  part  of  an  inch,  and  still 
the  microscope  cannot  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  gold  coating.  Pure  gold  requires  more  heat  for 
melting  than  either  silver  or  copper,  but  as  all  native  gold  is 
alloyed  with  some  other  metal,  it  may  be  considered  more  fusible 
thfin  those  metals.  If,  in  cupelling  gold,  the  hot  globule  shines 
with  a  greenish  light,  we  may  consider  the  gold  not  much  adul- 
terated ;  if  it  contains  10  per  cent.,  or  from  there  to  one-third  of 
silver,  the  Color  of  tho  gold  is  in  the  hot  cupel  white  as  silver. 
Pure  gold  is  not  very  volatile,  and  may  be  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  for  a  long  time  without  loss  of  metal ;  but  if  gold  is  alloyed 
with  volatile  metal,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  it  is  liable 
to  he  carried  off  by  their  vapors.  Gold  has  a  considerable  co- 
hesion, which  inchnes  it  to  crystallization.  Its  crystal  form  is  an 
octahedron;  it  is  often  found  in  fragments  of  crystals  imbedded 
in  quartz,  of  which  fine  specimens  are  found  in  California,  and 
also  in  the  gold  region  of  the  Southern  States.  In  melting  gold 
along  with  pure  borax  it  assumes  a  whitish  color,  as  if  adulterated 
with  silver;  in  melting  it  again  with  saltpetre,  or  common  salt, 
it  recovers  its  rich  yellow  color. 

The  geological  position  of  gold  is  in  the  primitive  rock.  It 
is  found  in  granite,  disseminated  in  grains  and  spangles  through 
the  mass  of  rock.  In  the  United  States  gold  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  stratified  transition  series ;  in  California  it  appears  to  he  dis- 
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seminated  through  this  rock,  imhedded  in  quartz.  Most  of  the 
gold,  the  OaliforEia  gold  exclusively,  is  found  in  alluvial  soil. 
In  the  Southern  gold  region  this  source  is  much  exhausted,  and 
the  gold  is  here  obtained  from  regular,  "well-developed  veina, 
running  parallel  with  the  general  direction  of  the  rock  strata, 
southwest  by  northeast.  The  plane  of  inclination  of  these  veins 
is  also  parallel  with  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  general  format 
tion.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  of  a 
simultaneous  origin  with  the  rock ;  at  least,  they  have  heeu  in- 
troduced when  the  rock  was  in  a  plastic  condition.  In  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  a  ferrnginous 
talcose  slate,  .often  inclined  to  mica  slate.  In  Worth  Carolina  this 
slate  is  found  to  be  very  hard  in  many  instances,  showing  a  com- 
pact solid  mass  of  rock,  apparently  the  same  slate,  but  having 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  considerable  heat,  it  is  hardened. 
In  Virginia  this  slate  is  more  soft,  the  fissures  open  more  readily, 
and  the  whole  vein  shows  the  appearance  of  soft  slate.  This 
slate  is  impregnated  with  small  quartz  veins,  from  one-eighth  to 
one-half  an  inch,  and  often  two  inches  thick.  Where  these  quartz 
veins  are  thin  and  in  great  numbers,  the  ore  is  always  found  to 
be  richest  in  gold.  This  feature  of  the  ore  is  well  developed 
throughout  Virginia,  and  at  Goldhill,  North  Carolina.  The  vein- 
stone of  the  gold-bearing  veins  is  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron,  showing  evidences  that  this  iron  is  derived  from  pyrites, 
because  the  oxide  appears  in  dots  or  flowers,  and  groups  of  dots. 
Many  of  these  veins  have  been  traced  to  that  depth  where  the 
pyrites  are  not  oxidized ;  here  they  appear  m  their  perfect  crys- 
tal form,  and  are  profusely  distributed  through  the  slate.  The 
oxidation  of  these  pyrites  appears  to  depend  on  the  penetrability 
of  the  rock  by  atmospheric  agents ;  where  the  slate  is  soft  we 
find  it  oxidized  to  the  depth  of  from  50  to  150  feet ;  where  the 
slate  is  hard,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Sawyer  mine.  North  Carolina, 
the  oxidation  reaches  hardly  10  or  20  feet  deep,  and  is  in  many 
places,  such  as  bluffs,  not  developed  at  all.  At  the  latter  spots 
the  pyrites  arc  in  their  original  form,  untouched  by  oxygen. 
Where  the  pyrites  are  not  oxidized  the  extraction  of  gold  is  con- 
nected with  considerable  more  expense  than  it  is  from  soft  slate 
and  oxidized  pyrites.  The  crushing  of  the  hard  slate  is  in  the 
first  place  more  expensive ;  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  destroys  a 
large  portion  of  quicksilver  in  amalgamation,  and  the  gold  can- 
not be  all  extracted ;  the  largest  portion  of  it  remains  inclosed  by 
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the  sulphuret  of  iron,  ■ffhieli  can  only  be  liberated  by  destroying 
that  envelope. 

When  we  consider  the  great  extension  of  the  Southern  gold 
formation,  which  is  at  least  500  miles  long ;  the  breadth  of  the 
gold-bearing  strata  in  which  the  veins  are  imbedded,  and  which 
is  from  5  to  20  miles  wide ;  further  consider  the  depth  of  these 
veins,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  2,000  feet,  the  body  of  gold 
ore  in  these  regions  is  certainly  to  bo  regarded  as  an  important 
source  of  national  wealth.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to 
the  rapid  extraction  of  gold  from  these  deposits — ^the  ores  are  all, 
without  exception,  pyritous  in  greater  depth,  and  to  work  these 
aulphurets  to  advantage  no  progress  has  been  made  up  to  this 
time.  Various  experiments  tending  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
and  affording  means  of  extraction,  have  been  tried,  but  jone  of 
these  succeeded  so  f^r  as  to  work  the  poorer  class  of  ores.  At 
Goldhill,  N.  0.,  where  the  ores  yield  from  $1.60  to  $3  of  gold  in 
100  pounds  or  one  bushel  of  ore,  the  pyritous  ores  axe  ground, 
amalgamated,  and  a  certain  portion  of  gold  extracted.  The 
crushed  ore,  now  a  fine  sand,  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  for  one  year,  after  which  the  process  of  grinding  and 
amalgamating  is  repeated,  and  another  portion  of  gold,  almost 
equal  to  the  first,  ia  extracted.  An  exposure  of  another  year  fur- 
nishes another  crop  of  gold,  which  operation  may  he  repeated 
four  or  five  times  without  extracting  all  the  metal  from  the  sand. 
This  way  of  working  is  tedious,  expensive,  and  will  not  answer 
where  the  ores  yield  but  25  cents  to  the  bushel.  The  process  of 
roasting  these  ores  by  artificial  fire  is  too  expensive,  and  all  pro- 
cesses which  require  much  labor  are  out  of  the  question.  Hero 
is  a  promising  field  for  American  ingenuity  and  industry. 

The  extraction  of  gold  is  performed  in  California,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  simply  by  washing  the  allu- 
vial soil,  removing  the  sand,  day,  and  debris  of  rock ;  after  these 
operations  the  gold,  as  specifically  the  heaviest  matter,  will  re- 
main in  the  vessel  in  which  the  washing  .has  been  performed. 
This  washing  may  be  done  to  advantage  in  a  tin  pan  or  a  sheet- 
iron  pan.  Such  a  pan  is  filled  with  sand  containing  the  gold  and 
immersed  in  water ;  in  stirring  it  gently  by  hand  the  clay  and 
light  sand  flow  ofi^,  and,  after,  some  of  the  earthy  matter  ia  re- 
moved, the  pan  is  shaken  so  as  to  bring  the  heavier  gold  to  the 
bottom  of  it ;  the  superstratum  of  saad  is  now  removed,  and  the 
gold  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.     Where  water  ia  abundant, 
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a  more  effective  machine  tlian  the  pan  is  employed.    This  macMne 
is  called  a  rocker.     It  is  represented  in  fig.  364. 


This  ia  a  machine  made  of  wood,  about  6  feet  long,  26  inches 
high,  and  16  inches  wide  in  the  trough.  A  is  a  grating  of  flat 
iron  bars,  set  edgeways,  leaving  an  open  space  of  about  ^  an  inch 
between  each  bar.  By  B  a  strong  current  of  water  is  let  upon 
this  grating,  which  flows  off  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine. 
The  machine  rests  upon  two  gently-curved  frames,  which  admit 
of  a  rocking  motion  upon  two  planks  laid  on  the  ground.  This 
apparatus  is  set  in  a  rocking  motion  by  a  boy,  two  wooden 
springs  on  each  side  of  it  limiting  that  motion,  and  forcing  the 
rocker  back  at  each  vibration.  The  machine  represents  in  its 
motion  a  worn-out  cradle,  which  is  used  beyond  gentle  rocking, 
A  laborer  supplies  the  rocker  with  sand  at  B,  by  means  of  & 
shovel ;  the  sand  which  passes  through  the  grating,  and  also  the 
gold,  falls  in  the  trough  G,  in  which  quicksilver  is  kept  in  ease 
the  gold  is  fine ;  it  forms  here  an  amalgam  of  gold.  The  light 
sand  from  C  is  swept  off  by  the  water  which  passes  through  the 
grating.  The  cradle  is  more  or  less  inclined  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  charges,  according  to  the  kind  of  material  to  be 
washed.  These  operations  are  quite  effective ;  secure,  for  coarse 
gold ;  the  fine  and  floating  gold  is  lost. 

Gold  inclosed  in  rooky  matter  cannot  be  washed  with  success 
in  the  foregoing  described  manner ;  the  rock  must  be  crushed, 
and  ia,  in  this  operation,  transformed  into  more  or  less  fine  sand. 
The  bulk  of  this  sand  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  gold,  reserved  for  amalgamation. 

The  crushing  is  performed  in  the  stamp-mill,  fig,  865.     A 

vertical  shaft,  to  which  a  cross  shall;  and  two  millstones  of  4  or  5 

feet  diameter  are  appended,  revolves  slowly  around  itself,  making 

from  3  to  5  revolutions  per  minute.     This  shaft  carries  with  it 

45 
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the  two  head-stones,  wliieli  revolve  around  the  vertical  axis,  and 
in  the  mean  time  around  their  own  axis,  running  upon  a  third 
millstone,  which  is  laid  horizontal,  and  fixed  upon  the  floor 


ol  the  millhou'ie  The'*e  stones  aie  of  h'ud  material,  either  of 
gnnite  gneis-J  trap  or  s^me  other  tenicious  hard  roek.  Such 
mills  ire  ch  flj  used  foi  grmdmg  ilv,  tire  clay,  or  kaolin  in. 
poicelam  manufactoiies  Simihr  mills  ire  exclusively  employed 
m  North  Carolin'i  for  ciu«hing  gold  ores  also  to  some  extent  in 
Virgima  they  ire  there  entirely  constiucti^d  of  iron,  or  at  least 
the  ficing  or  gnndrnt;  part  of  it  is  made  of  cast-iron  ;  and  are 
here  called  Chilian  mills  These  nulla  show  one  advantage  to 
the  stamper  mills  that  i=  they  may  be  mide  to  grind  the  ore 
very  fine  and  inhere  that  is  necessaii  as  it  is  with  many  gold 
oies  these  mill  are  ad\antageous  But  there  is  one  serious 
drawback  to  these  machines  they  require  much  power  in  pro- 
portion tc  their  eflect  and  much  room  A  strong  mill  of  thia 
kind  requires  from  4  to  6  horse  power  with  which  it  will  grind 
from  40  to  50  bushels  of  oie  m  12  hours  that  is,  ton  bushels  to 
a  horse  po^  er  One  horse  powei  will  dnve  one  stamper  in  a 
stamp  mill  and  that  stamper  will  crush  at  least  30  bushels  in  the 
same  time, — a  consideration  which  is  of  importance  where  wages, 
power,  and  time  are  valuable. 

Ailec  the  crushing  is  performed,  -the  sand,  including  gold,  is  cou- 
ducted  over  hides,  which  retain  the  gold,  and  the  sand  is  floated 
away.  The  gold  and  sand  from  the  hides  are  removed,  when  the 
latter  are  filled,  to  an  amalgamating  machine,  which  combines  the 
gold  with  quicksilver,  and  admits  the  sand  to  flow  oif.  Instead  of 
hides,  woollen  blankets  are  also  used  for  gathering  the  gold,  and 
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there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  tKe  merits  of  either.  Blan- 
kets, it  is  contended,  are  more  expensive  tlian.  hides,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  working  more  uniform.  Hides  are  cheaper, 
but  they  lose  their  hairs  or  wool  very  sooii,  and  are  then  not  fit 
to  do  good  work.  Hides  of  short,  curly  wool  are  selected ;  these 
are  spread  on  the  ground,  and  over  these  the  water,  sand,  and 
gold  are  led  in  a  broad  sheet.  In  other  instances  shaldng-tables 
are  suspended  at  ih&  discharge  of  the  stampers,  which  gather  the 
gold  and  some  sand.  Shaking-tables  are  wooden  platforms  of 
8  or  10  feet  loag,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  made  of  2-inch  plank 
well  joined  together,  and  the  whole  smoothly  planed.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  table  are  projecting  ribs,  which  prevent  the  water 
from  flowiag  over  the  edges.  In  suspending  this  table,  a  little 
inclined  to  the  horizontal,  leading  the  sand  and  water  over  it  in 
a  broad  sheet,  and  applying  a  gentle  shaking  motion  to  it,  the 
gold  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  move  gently  down  the  plane ; 
it  is  arcested  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  table  by  a  projection  on  the 
table.  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the  gold  is  brought  to  the 
amalgamating  machine  for  amalgamation. 

Most  of  the  gold-mining  establishmenfa  are  provided  with 
Chilian  mills  for  crushing  the  ore.  "We  furnish  a  description  of 
it  in  its  simplest  form  in  fig.  365,  in  which  form  most  of  these 
machines  are  erected.  Still,  there  are  some  machines  of  this  kind 
in  North  Carolina,  which  work  by  four  or  five  runners  or  crushers 
in  one  trough. 

In  fig.  S66  is  such  a  machine  represented  as  it  is  in  operation 
at  Goldhill,     It  is  a  cast-iron  circular  trough  of  about  16  feet 


^ameter,  10  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep ;  the  trough  is  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  floor  of  the  mil!.  In  this  trough  five  travellers  or 
head-stones  are  moving,  of  3  feet  diameter  and  6  inches  thick, 
rounded  on  the  edge,  made  of  cast-iron.     These  travellers  are 
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fixed  to  the  revolving-sliaft  in  the  centre,  and  are  moved  by  it. 
The  GirGulartroiagh  is-supplied  with  coarsely  broken  ore  anda 
constant  current  of  water,  which  latter  washes  off  all  the'  light 
impurities,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  the  trough.  At  the  close  of 
every  day's  work  the  trough  is  supplied  with  some  quicksilver, 
which  is  worked  in  it  for  i  or  ^  hour's  time,  in.  which  'time  it  ab- 
sorbs the  gold,  and  is  then  removed  as  amalgam.  The  water  from 
these  mills  is  generally  conducted  into  other  machines,  in  which 
some  of  the  fine  gold  which  passes  from  the  first  machine  is 
gathered.  Jn  most  eases  a  shallow  round  basin,  of  about  i  feet 
diameter,  is  appended,  in  which  a  ralce  moves  around  with  a  ver- 
tical axis,  gently  stirring  the  sediment  which  may  settle  from  the 
passing  water.  It  retains  only  the  heavy  particles.  In  other  in- 
stances, Sullivan  bowls  (  a  small  machine  which,  derived  its  name 
from  the  invehtoi",  residing  in  North  Carolina)  are  appended;  these 
gather  the. heavy  parts  which  may  escape  the  previous  machines. 
A  Sullivan  bowl  is  represented  in  fig.  367.  A  vertical  wooden 


shaft  of  about  18  inches  long  and  2  inches  square  carries  on  the 
lower  part  a  shallow  vessel  or  bowl  B,  about  2  inches  deep  and 
18  inches  in  diameter.  This  bowl  is  formed  of  a  wooden  bottom 
and  sheet-iron  periphery.  This  bowl  receives  the  water  from  the 
other  machines  at  or  near  its  circumference,  and  discharges  at  the 
centre.  By  the  lever  A,  the  machine  is  set  in  a  rocking  motion, 
caused  by  a  crank  connected  with  the  same.  This  machine  ga- 
thers a  great  deal  of  fine  gold,  but  it  is  an  expensive  machine, 
because  they  work  but  little  water,  and  it  requires  many  machines 
to  do  the  work  of  a  small  establishment. 

The  gold  from  the  various  machines,  mixed  with  some  sand 
and  other-  impurities,,  is  carried  to  ihe  Ghihan  mill  for  amalgama- 
tion, in  case  there  is  no  other  machine  for  doing  that  work. 
This  is  an  imperfect  machine  for  amalgamation,  and  causes 
losses  in  quicksilver  and   gold.      In   most  cas 
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diinea  are  used  for  amalgamation;  in  North  Carolina  the  cra- 
dle is  generally  employed-  The  cradle  is  made  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  round  trough,  closed  at  one 
end  and  open  at  the  other,  as  represented  in  fig,  368, 

Here  is  a  battery  of  5  cradles  represented :  as  many  as  that 
are  frequently  connected  and  moved  by  a  httlo  hoy.  A  cradle  is 
from  10  to  12  fe^t  long,  hollowed  out  of  a  trunk  of  at  least  24 
inches  diameter.  The  bottom  part  is  thicker  than  the  sides.  The 
first  cradle  in  the  drawing  shows  a  section.  We  see  here  three 
or  more  grooves  carved  in  the  bottom ;  in  each  of  these  grooves 
from  3  to  4  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put.  At  the  farthest  end 
sand  is  shovelled  in  and  water  led  upon  it,  the  cradles  being  i 
little  inclined  towards  the  discharge.  A  gentle  current  of  water 
will  have  a  tendency  to  wash  sand  and  every  thing  else  down  the 
trough,  the  trough  being,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  rocking  motion, 
which,  assists  the  water  in  washing,  off  every  thing.  The  quick- 
silver in  the  grooves  is  also  in  constant  motion,  by  which  the 
heavy  granules  of  gold  gliding  down  on  the  bottom  are  arrested 
by  it,  while  the  lighter  matters,  as  sand,  &c.,  are  not  attracted, 
and  pa^  over  the  mercury.  These  machines  are  very  effective, 
but  work  slow,  and  lose  much  of  the  fine  suspended  gold.  Other 
amalgamating  machines  have  recently  been  put  in  operation; 
their  efficacy  is,  however,  not  settled,  and  we  hesitate  to  describe 
them.  In  North  Carolina  the  German  barrel  amalgamation  has 
been  introduced  within  a  few  months,  hut  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  results.  In  Virginia,  amalgamating  machines  of  novel  pat- 
terns have  been  tried,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  effects. 

All  amalgamating  machines  suffer  under  a  common  evil — they 
cannot  work  all  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  crushing  machines 
to  advantage.  In  all  instances  half  the  golden  contents  of  the 
ore  are  lost.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  clayish  condition  of  the 
ore,  which  clay  inclo-ses  particles  of  gold  and  carries  it  off;  and 
partly  to  the  extreme  division  of  the  gold  in  the  ores  of  these 
regions,  particularly  in  North  Carolina.  This  minute  division 
causes  the  gold  to  be  suspended  in  water,  and  in  that  condition  it 
b  carried  away  by  the  current.  A  good  amalgamating  apparatus, 
which  will  work  the  water  directly  from  the  crushing  machines,  rub 
off  clay  and  other  matterfromthe  particles  of  gold,  so  as  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  quicksilver,  and  which  does  not  lose  any  quicksffver, 
is  sfill  a  desideratum  in  the  Southern  gold-mining  districts. 

Gold,  gathered  by  quicksilver,  forms  a  white  amalgam.     In 
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tlie  amalgamatmg  machines  a  surplus  of  quicksilver  is  used  to 
secure  the  fluidity  of  the  mercury ;  for  if  it  gets  slimy,  or  still 
worser  plastic,  like  clay,  it  will  not  absorb  any  more  gold  with 
facility.  The  fluid  amalgam  is  pressed  through  a  soft  leather  or 
a  piece  of  close  canvas,  to  remove  the  superfluous  mercury ;  after 
which  a  solid  amalgam,  called  quick,  remJiins  in  the  bag.  The 
quicksilver  which  passes  through  the  bag  retains  always  some 
gold  in  solution,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
stuff  through  which  it  has  been  squeezed.  The  amalgam  thus 
obtained  contains  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  of  gold,  according  to 
the  mode  of  working  and  the  quality  af  the  ore.  The  quick 
&om  the  Chilian  mCIs  generally  contains  but  from  30.  to  40 
per  cent,  of  gold,  while  that  from  stampers  contains  seldom 
less  than  40,  and  in  moat  cases  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  oi 
gold.  This  circumstance  appeara  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
stamps ;  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  gold,  in  the  amalgam,  is 
-owing  to  its  division ;  the  finer  the  gold  the  less  of  it  the  amalgam 
contains.  The  dry  amalgam  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  lined 
with  clay ;  a  red  heat  will  drive  off  the  mercury,  which,  is  con- 
densed by  leading  it  into  cold  water.  The  gold  remains  in  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  is  collected,  melted  in  a 
crucible  along  with  some  saltpetre,  and  cast  into  iron  moulds, 
forming  square  bars  of  about  one  pound' weight  each.  One  pen- 
nyweight of  gold  of  the  Virginia  mines  is  geuerally  worth. from 
90  to  92  cents.  JSTorth  Carolina  gold  contains  more  silver  than 
the  first,  and  a  pennyweight  is  seldom  more  than  90,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  from  80  to  90  cents  to  the  pennyweight.  Cali- 
fornia gold  ranges  from  75  to  90  cents. 

In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  gold  ores  are  rained,  crushed, 
and  amalgamated,  which  yield  but  the  150,000th  part  of  gold  to 
the  bulk  of  ore,  and  these  ores  are  worked  with  profit.  The 
Husscl  Mining  Co.  in  North  Carolina,  which  operates  12  or  onore 
Chilian  mills,  works  ore  which  yields  10  cents  of  gold  to  the 
bushel,  or  100  pounds  of  ore,  with  profit.  The  Louisa  Mining  Co., 
which  employs  stampers  for  crushing,  shows  that  ores  which  yield 
7  cents  in  the  bushel  may  be  worked,  and  pay  expenses  and 
profit.  There  are  inexhaustible  stores  of  gold  ores  in  the  South- 
em  States ;  it  requires  nothing  but  industry  to  make  its  produc- 
tion profitable. 

Silver. — Argent,  Fr. ;  silber,  Qerm. ;  argentum,  Lat.  Kative 
gUver  is  frequently  found ;  it  appears  crystaUized,  but  chiefly  in 
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irregular  concretions,  often  in  the  form  of  fine  haira.  Generally 
it  is  combined,  or  alloyed,  'with  gold,  qnieksilver,  antimony,  ar- 
senic. It  appears  as  sulphuret  in  connection  with  the  sulphurets 
of  most  other  metals. 

Pure  silver  is  the  brightest  of  the  metals,  of  a  beantiful  white 
color  and  rich  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10-47.  It  is  a  little 
more  fusible  than  gold,  but  in  practice  we  find  it  generally  the 
reverse,  which  is  owing  to  the  alloys  of  the  two  metals,  which 
have  a  more  softening  influence  upon  gold  than  upon  silver. 
Silver  is  exceedingly  malleable,  but  not  so  much  as  gold ;  it  crys- 
taUizes  very  readily  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  influence 
of  heat  in  a  melted  state,  but  not  so  when  alloyed  to  other  metals. 
This  latter  quality  of  silver  has  been  made  available  in  practice, 
in  refining  lead  for  silver.  If  silver  bearing  lead  is  exposed  to  a 
melting  heat,  the  silver  will  not  crystallize  along  with  some  lead. 
Lead  crystallizes  more  readily  in  this  case,  and  these  crystals  may 
he  removed  from  the  fluid  mass  by  an  iron  dipper  pierced  with 
small  holes.  The  crystals  of  lead,  thus  freed  from  the  largest 
part  of  their  silver,  are  melted  and  converted  into  pigs  and  sold. 
After  repeated  melting  and  crystallization,  the  remaining  fluid  is 
rich  in  silver,  and  is  now  reflned  in  the  common  way. 

Silver  ores  are  of  great  variety :  there  is  antimonial  silver, 
found  in  Mexico  and  Europe ;  sulphuret  of  silver,  almost  every 
where ;  also  the  mixtures  of  sulphuret^  of  silver,  with  other  me- 
tallic sulphurets ;  chloride,  carbonate,  and  tellurate  of  silver  arc 
curiosities  of  little  practical  value.  Most  of  the  silver,  and  in  the 
United  States  exclusively,  is  derived  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead^ 
from  galena.  In  the  Union  we  have  but  one  estahlishment  which 
manufactures  silver  to  some  extent ;  it  is  the  Washington  Min- 
ing Company,  itf  I^Torth  Carolina,  As  the  production  of  silver 
from  its  ore  is  generally  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  as 
the  operation  at  the  "Washington  mine  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  difficult  cases,  on  account  of  the  composition  of  ite  ore, 
we  will  describe  the  operation  in  this  instance. 

The  ore  at  this  establishment  consists  chiefly  of  brown  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  which  is  largely  mixed  with  galena,  copper,  and 
iron  pyrites;  it  contains  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  ore 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  broken  into  coarse  fragments,  and 
roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  in  the  maaner  described  before. 
The  roasting  is  performed  altogether  by  wood  and  wood  charcoal. 
After  the  first  roasting  the  piles  are  picked  over  for  such  ore 
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wltich  is  well  roasted,  and  tbat  which  ia  too  mticli  roasted.  This 
is  brought  to  the  Btampers,  crushed  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
washed,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  oxidized  zinc  and  quartz.  li 
the  ore,  after  its  being  crashed,  is  found  to  be  imperfectly  roasted, 
it  is  retnriiSd  to  the  yard  and  once  more  subjected  to  roasting. 
That  part  of  the  oro  which  is  rejected  in  the  yard  is  piled  and 
roasted  along  with  some  fresh  ore  from  the  mine.  In  this  way 
it  may  happen  that  some  of  the  ore  is  exposed  to  Several  heats. 
The  roasting  operation  is  not  considered  to  be  finished  until  all 
the  sulphnret  of  zinc  is  destroyed ;  that  is,  until  the  zinc  is  de- 
prived of  ita  sulphur  and  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  in  which 
form  it  may  be  washed  away  by  the  water  at  the  stamping-mill. 
The  finely  powdered  ore  consists  now  chiefly  of  galena,  or,  in 
case  the  roasting  operation  is  well  performed,  of  oxide  of  lead, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  silver  and  other  matter.  This  ore 
is  brought  to  the  smelting-fnrnace,  called  a  high-furnace,  and  here 
smelted  along  with  some  fluxes  by  charcoal.     In  fig.  370  such  a 


ft  ;  is  a  solid  wort  of  masonry,  calculated 

to  retain  its  neat  ii  once  thoroughly  heated.     The  firo  ia  urged  by 
syhnder  bellows,  driven  by  a  steam-engine ;  the  air  to  the  fur 
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nace  is  supplied  at  the  tuyere  m.  In  consequence  of  the  alternate 
charges  of  coal  and  ore,  the  basin  or  hearth  g  is  regularly  sup- 
plied with  metal,  -which  is  removed  at  certain  intervals  of  time, 
so  as  to  afford  room  for  fresh  metal  and  cinder.  In  this  manner 
about  one  ton  of  lead  is  obtained  in  12  hours,  -Which  is  removed 
and  put  aside  for  refining.  The  composition  of  the  ore,  which 
makes  its  perfect  roasting  difficult,  renders  it  necessary  to  make 
large  additions  of  iron  ore  to  the  posts  of  ore.  The  iron  oxide, 
■which  is  reduced  in  presence  of  carbon  in  the  furnace,  will  absorb 
the  sulphur  from  the  other  metals  in  case  there  is  any  sulphur 
left  after  roasting.  This  circumstance  renders  the  operation  tedi- 
ous ^nd  slow.  It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  perfect  roasting, 
which  may  be  considered  practically  impossible  in  this  instance. 
The  presence  of  zme  is  what  renders  the  operation  tedious  and 
expensive.  If  the  zinc  is  not  removed  to  a  large  extent,  it  will, 
in  smelting  the  ore,  carry  off  by  evaporation  much  of  the  other 
metals,  gold  and  silver  not  excepted.  The  sulphurets  of  zinc 
and  lead  are  very  fusible  if  in  contact.  In  roasting  the  ore  these 
two  sulphurets  will  invariably  melt  together,  which  causes  the 
roasting  process  to  be  either  very  expensive  or  imperfect.  Alt 
experience  with  a  similar  ore  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  con- 
firmatory as  to  this  operation  being  expensive. 

The  lead  from  these  blast-furnaces  is  transferred  to  the  refin- 
ing-fumace.  Formerly  the  English  refining-furnace  was  used  aa 
it  is  represented  in  fig.  S69,  in  a  longitudinal  section.  Here  is  a 
double,  or  two  furnaces  represented,  which,  as  is  shown,  are  re- 
verberatory  furnaces.  The  fireplace  a  throws  the  flame  over  the 
hearth  or  cupel  into  a  chimney,  which  is  provided  with  a  shding 
door  at //to  shut  off  the  draft  and  prevent  the  fumes  of  metal 
fi^m  escaping  through  the  stack.  The  cupel  is  formed  of  several 
layers  of  hone-ashes,  mixed  with  wood-ashes ;  this  mass  is  ram- 
med into  an  iron  hoop  when  in  a  moistened  condition.  The  form 
of  this  cupel  is  represented  in  fig.  371 ;  from  above  it  is  a  concave 
egg-shaped  dish,  of  about  5  inches  thick,  the  largest  diameter 
being  4  feet,  the  smallest  2  feet.  When  the  furnace  and  cupel 
are  heated,  the  lead,  previously  nielted  in  an  iron  pot,  is  cast  into 
it ;  and  now  the  bellows,  which  arc  represented  in  fig,  872,  are 
set  to  work,  a  gentie  current  of  air  is  thrown  over  the  hot  sur- 
face. The  action  of  the  blast  is  here  twofold;  it  oxidizes  the  lead 
and  forms  litharge  of  it,  and  drives  by  its  force  the  melted  Utharge 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  blast,  or  the  tap-hole,  whire  it  flows 
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out  and  falls  into  an  iron  basin,  from  whence  it  is  carried  back 
to  the  smelting-fnmace.  The  level  of  the  lead  is  in  this  way 
gradiially  reduced  if  not  kept  up  to  a  certain  height ;  this  is  done 


by  easting  m  melted  lead,  whicli  ia  always  ready  melted  in  an 
iion  pot  Tki&  process  is  carried  on  until  a  certain  quantity  ot 
letd  has  been  concentrated  so  far  that  a  little  more  than  one 
weight  of  lead  is  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  silver;  this 
rich  lead  is  taken  out  and  refined  in  a  properly  prepared  cupel. 
If  suf&eient  rich  lead  is  ready  to  make  from  500  to  1000  ounces 
of  silver,  it  is  refined  in  a  new  cupel,  and  the  silver  melted  into  a 
"cake.  The  operation  is  carried  on  as  before  with  the  only  dif- 
ference, that  no  fresh  lead  is  added. 

The  Washington  mine  has  more  recently  introduced  the  Ger- 
man xefiuing-fumace  represented  in  fig.  373,  with  what  success 


we  are  not  aware.  This  furnace  is  larger  than  the  above  I 
furnace,  the  cupel  being  at  least  6  feet  diameter.  The  drawing 
shows  a  section  of  the  furnace,  iu  which  the  fireplace  ?/,  the  tu- 
yeres n  n,  and  the  door  q,  into  which  the  lead  is  charged,  are 
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shown.  In  fig.  374  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  furnace  shown.  Here 
is  the  flue  x  visible,  which  leads  to  the  stack,  and  which  serves  in 
the  mean  time  to  clear  off  from  the  surface  of  the  melted  lead 


some  of  the  acnm.  The  eupel  of  this  furnace  is  made  entirely  of 
wood-ashes,  which  are  the  refuse  ashes  from  the  soap-works,  and 
in  this  respect  the  farnace  has  an  advantage  over  the  English  fur- 
nace. The  floor  or  hollow  surface  of  it  is  well  pounded  by  wooden 
mallets,  to  make  it  sohd  and  smooth.  About  four  tons  of  lead 
are  charged  for  one  heat ;  it  is  carefully  laid  upon  the  bottom, 
and  at  first  gently  heated,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fresh  bottom 
and  dome.  When  the  lead  ia  melted,  and  all  ebullition  ceases, 
the  blast  is  thrown  in  at  the  tuyeres  n  n  by  setting  the  bellows  at 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal.  At  first  no  litharge 
is  made,  but  a  dirty  froth  of  oxidized  metals  is  raked  off,  to  facili- 
tate which  formation  of  froth,  fine  charcoal  dust  is  thrown  on  the 
Burfece.  "When  all  the  impurities  of  the  lead  are  removed  in  this 
way,  the  formation  of  litharge  begins,  which  flows  off  at  the  flue 
a;.  The  separation  of  the  litharge  from  the  lead  must  be  assisted 
by  a  hook,  because  the  blast  ia  generally  not  strong  enough  to 
move  the  fluid  oxide  of  lead  oyer  the  large  surface  of  the  njolten 
mass.  The  cupellation  of  four  tons  of  metal  lasts  from  18  to  20 
hours.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  some  sOver  is  carried 
off  with  the  litharge,  which  portion  of  litharge  is  therefore  care- 
fully preserved,  to  be  remelted  by  itself  or  along  with  other  ore. 
The  ^ver  is,  in  this  operation,  obtained  pure  in  the  first  heat ;  it 
is  melted  into  the  form  of  a  cake  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception in  the  centre  of  the  hearth. 

In  all  these  refining  operations  there  ia  an  inevitable  Joss  of 
tnetal,  disappearing  in  the  form  of  fumes,  through  the  chimney. 
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This  loss  is  variable,  and  maybe  modified  bytlie  still  of  tlia 
workman  and  the  parity  of  the  lead ; '  it  amounts  on  an  average 
to  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  lead  melted. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation  is  not 
practised  in  the  United  States;  this  process  requires  rich  ores 
and  cheap  quicksilver.  In  the  old  States  of  the'  Union  there  is 
no  prospect  of  seeing  this  process  executed ;  but  in  Oahfornia, 
where  rich  silver  ores  and  mercuiy  ores  abound,  there  may  be  a 
probability  of  its  being  executed ;  still  it  is  a  tedious,  expensive 
operation,  which,  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  yield  much  profit.  Amalgamation  is  a  process  not  adapt- 
ed to  our  social  condition ;  it  is  too  laborious  to  secure  success  in 
ordinary  cases  of  common  or  average  ore.  iPor  these  reasons  we 
do  not  famish  a  description  of  this  operation.  In  our  condition 
there  is  no  way  of  working  silver  ores  profitably  but  by  smelting 
the  ore  and  refining  the  lead ;  or,  in  some  instances,  the  new  pro- 
cess introduced  last  year  into  European  establishments  may  an- 
swer our  purposes. 

Some  of  the  silver  smelt-works  of  Germany  have  been  in  a 
condition  of  working  poor  ores,  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
not  covered  the  expenses  of  smelting  or  amalgamation,  whiclt 
must  be  extreme  cases,  considering  German  industry  and  perse- 
verance. A  process  has  been  introduced  within  a  short  time, 
which  promises  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  metallurgy  of  silver 
greatly.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  Silver  ores  which  may  be 
poor  or  contain  more  or  less  silver,  are  coarsely  broken  or  stamped, 
and  then  carried  to  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  here  the  ore  is  heated 
to  redness,  calcined,  and  in  that  state  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  is  added  to  the  ore;  the  whole  kept  in  that  degree 
of  heat,  and  stirred  by  iron  bars  for  some  hours.  The  object  of 
this  operation  is  to  transform  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore  into 
chloride  of  sdver,  which  is  so  much  more  easy,  as  silver  has  a 
predominating  affinity  for  chlorine.  If  the  operation  of  heating 
is  perfected,  the  red-hot  ore  is  drawn  from  the  furnace  and  thrown 
hot  into  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  The 
hot  salt  solution  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  it  is  kept 
in  solution  so  long  as  that  solution  is  boiling-hot ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  filtrate  it  in  this  condition.  To  the  hot  and  filtrated 
Bolution  a  little  muriatic  acid  is  added,  and  then  some  coarse 
pieces  of  crude  copper ;  which  latter  precipitates  all  the  silver  in 
a  metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder :  this  is  gathered 
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and  melted  in  a  crucible ;  it  is  pure  silver.  This  process  is,  to  all 
appearances,  simple,  and  is  in  fact  bo  ;  but  it  requires  an  expert 
chemist  to  execute  the  operation.  If  there  is  only  copper,  iron, 
and  silver  present  in  the  ore,  the  operation  is  simple ;  but  if  there 
is  gold,  lead,  or  quicksilver  in  the  ore,  the  case  is  not  so  easily 
managed ;  for  the  gold  will  not  pass  with  the  silver  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  quicksilver,  which  are  soluble 
in  the  same  manner  as  chloride  of  sQver,  are  precipitated  by  the 
same  means.  The  application  of  tMs  process  to  our  Southern  ores 
is  difficult,  but  it  may  be  an  extremely  useful  process  in  applying 
it  to  the  argentiferous  stamp-work  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
ores. 

The  silver  ,  ores  of  tlie  Southern  gold  region,  sueli  as  are 
smelted  at  the  Washington  mines,  yield  from  200  ounces  to  300 
ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton  cf  lead ;  the  ore  itself  contains  on  an 
average  8  per  cent,  of  lead ;  the  other  matter  is  zinc,  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  chiefly  sulphur.  The  silver  is  worth  $1,80  the  ounce, 
because  it  is  alloyed  with  a  large  portion,  of  gold,  which  raises  its 
vaJue  to  double  the  value  of  pure  silver. 

Mercury.— Syn.,  quicksilver;  Germ.j  quecksilber;  Lat,  hy- 
drargyrum, has  been  known  from  early  historical  times.  The 
most  important  mines  used  to  be,  and  are  still,  in  Spain ;  besides 
which,  mercury  is  made  in  Idria  and  "Western  Germany,  in 
Mexico  and  California.  This  subject  .ia  of  mOTe  importance  to 
the  United  States,  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  than  it  was 
previous  to  that  time ;  not  only  in  reSpect  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  metal  itself,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  gold  and  silver  ores. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  California  had  been  worked  before  its 
annexation,  but  these  mines  never  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  they  have  done  since  that  country  became  a^  part  of  the  Union. 
The ,  principal  mines  in  California  are  the  Guadalupe  and  the 
New  Ahnadan  mines,  which  are  some  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  and  not  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  ore  in 
these  places  is  a  beautiful  sulphuret,  cinnabar,  of  a  bright,  licry- 
red  color,  and  yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of,  mercury.  The 
successful,  operation  of  these  mines,  and  a  reduction  of  the  price 
of  quickalver  in  consequence,  is  an  important  object  to  the  silver 
mines  of  California,  Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  to  aU  the  silver  mines 
along  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  extraction  of  quicksilver  from  its  ores  is  a  very  simple 
operation :  but,  as  economy  is  desirable  in  all  operations  of  this 
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kind,  we  will  describe  the  most  perfect  apparatus  invented  for 
this  kind  of  work — it  is  that  constructed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Ure  for 
a  European  establishment  of  this  kind. 

Fig,  376  shows  a  section  of  a  furnace  parallel  with  the  front 
elevation  represented  in  fig.  376  a  a  a  are  iron  retorts ;  the  whole 


furnace  contains  9  of  them.  I  is  the  fireplace,  designed  either 
for  coal  or  wood.  The  upper  retort  is  protected  against  the 
direct  contact  of  the  flame  by  fire-bricks.     K  K  shows  the  flues 


for  the  escape  of  the  burnt  gases.  The  whole  arrangement  is 
shown  in  flg.  877  very  distinctly.  The  two  ends  of  the  retort,  a, 
are  shut  by  two  iron  lids,  secured  by  cross-bars  and  screw-bolts, 
luted  with  clay.  The  one  end  of  the  retort  is  provided  with  an 
iron  pipe  &,  which  leads  into  a  long  condenser  e,  and  from  thence 
into  the  receiver  D,  e.  The  hole  L  is  designed  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  iron  wire,  in  case  any  disturbance  should  happen  in 
the  pipe  I,  where  dirt  from  the  ore  may  acciimulate  and  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  the  mercury  vapors.  The  pipe,  c,  is  always 
partly  filled  with  quicksilver,  and  kept  cool  by  water  contained 
in  a  trough  which  surrounds  it. 

The  retorts  are  kept  in  constant  ignition,  and  a  charge  ia 
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■worked  in  three  hours'  time,  each  charge  consistiitg  of  6  cwts.  of 
ore.  The  ore  is  finely  hroken,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  c[uick- 
Hme  or  porous  magnetic  iron  ore,  and,  if  it  can  he  had,  with  hoth 


mixed  together.  Tlie  quantity  of  lime  or  iron  depends  upon  ihe 
quality  of  t!ie  ore ;  pure  ore  requires  more  of  it  than  impure  ore. 
The  quantity  of  quicksilver  made  in  one  retort  per  day  depends 
also  on  the  richness  of  the  ore :  the  California  ore  ought  to  pro- 
duce at  least  600  lbs.  in  24  hours  in  one  retort,  which  will  be  for 
9  retorts  nearly  2  tons  and  a  half  per  day.  The  retorts  are 
charged  and  discharged  from  behind,  so  as  to  leave  the  con- 
densing apparatus  undisturbed. 

PlaUnum  is  a  metal  of  a  grayish-white  color,  resembling  in  a 
good  measure  polished  steel.  It  is  harder  than  silver,  and  of 
about  double  its  density,  being  of  specific  gravity  21.  It  is  so  in- 
fusible, that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted  by  the 
strongest  heats  of  our  furnaces.  It  is  unchangeable  in  the  air  and 
water ;  nor  does  a  white  heat  impair  its  polish.  The  only  acid 
which  dissolves  it,  is  the  nitro-muriatic ;  the  muriate  or  chloride 
thus  formed,  affords,  with  pure  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac,  a  triple 
salt  in  a  yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pure  metal  by  a  red 
heat.  This  character  distinguishes  platinum  from  every  other 
metal. 

The  cavities  of  the  rough  grains  are  often  filled  with  earthy 
and  ferruginous  matters.  Their  specific  gravity  is  also  much  lower 
than  that  of  forged  pure  platinum,  and  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  chrome ;  besides  its  other  more  lately  dis- 
covered metallic  constituents,  palladium,  osmium,  rhodium,  and' 
iridium. 
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The  whole  of  the  platinum  ore  from  the  Urals  is  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  is  treated  by  the  following  simple  process, 
described  by  Dr.  Ure, 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  put  in  opea  platina  vessels,  capable  of 
containing  from  6  to  8  pounds,  along  with  3  parts  of  muriatic 
add  at  25°  B.  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  at  40".  Thiity  of  these 
vessels  are  placed  upon  a  sand-bath  covered  with  a  glazed  dome 
■with  movable  panes,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilating  chim- 
ney to  carry  the  vapors  out  of  the  laboratory.  Heat  is  applied 
for  8  or  10  houis,  till  no  more  red  vapors  appear ;  a  proof  that 
the  whole  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  though  some  of  the  muriatic 
remains.  After  settling,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off 
into  largo  cylindrical  glass  vessels,  the  residuum  is  washed,  and 
the  washing  is  also  decanted  off.  A  fresh  quantity  of  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid  is  now  poured  upon  the  residuum.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  solid  matter  has  eventually  disappeared. 
The  ore  requires  for  solution  from  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of 
nitro-mnriatic  acid,  according  to  the  size  of  its  grains. 

The  solutions  thus  made  are  all  acid ;  a  circumstance  essential 
to  prevent  the  iridium  froni  precipitating  with  the  platinum,  by 
the  water  of  ammouia,  which  is  next  added.  The  deposit  being 
allowed  to  form,  the  mother-waters  are  poured  off,  the  precipitate 
is  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  calcined  in  crucibles  of  pla- 
tmum. 

The  mother-waters  and  the  washings  are  afterwards  treated 
separately.  The  first  being  concentrated  to  one  twelfth  of  their 
bulk  in  glass  retorts,  on  cooling  they  let  fall  the  iridium  in  the 
state  of  an  ammoniacal  chloride,  constituting  a  dark-purple  pow- 
der, occasionally  crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons.  The  wash- 
ings are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  porcelain  vessels ;  the  residuum 
is  calcined  and  treated  like  fresh  ore ;  but  the  platinum  it  affords 
needs  a  second  purification. 

For  agglomerating  the  platinum,  the  spongy  mass  is  pounded 
in  bronze  mortars ;  the  powder  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
put  into  a  cylinder  of  the  intended  size  of  the  ingot.  The  cylin- 
der is  fitted  with  a  rammer,  which  is  forced  in  by  a  coining  press, 
till  the  powder  be  much  condensed.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the 
mould,  and  baked  36  hours  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  after  which  it  may 
be  readily  forged,  if  it  be  pure. 
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TABLE  I. 

STRENGTH  OP  EOPE,  WIRE  ROPE  AHD  CHAINS. 


ROPH 

CHAIN. 

SOLID  -WIEE  EOPE. 

StrCDgtb. 

^'-t^- 

Weiglit,  per 

Diameter  o 

Weiglit   per 

astjs 

Woigh^  P" 

IncLea. 
3.50 
4.25 
5 
5.75 

6.ao 
r 

8 

8.re 

0.50 
10 

10.75 
11.50 
13.25 
18 

18.75 
14.50 
15.25 

le 

Lba. 
1 
3 
3 

4? 

6 

7 

9 
10 
11 

\ti 

18 
19i 

24 

30 

T 

lA 

Lla. 

? 

9 
11 

i 

31- 
85 
38 
43 
48 
68 

Ho.  of  wires. 
10 

la 

19 

32 

42 

60 

58 

66 

77 

90 
103 
114 
126 
140 
154 
170 

Lbs. 

I* 

2| 

3 

4 
5 

3 

7 
7f 

s-l 

Tons,    CM't, 

1.05 

1.10 

2.10 

8.051 

4.03} 

6.02 

6.041 

7.07 

8.181 
10 

11.11 
13.08 
14.18 
16.14 
18.11 
90.08 
32.13 
34.18 

The  quality  of  hemp  and  iron  is  of  great  variety,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  rules  which  shall  be  applicahle  in  all  oases.  As  regards  strength 
and  durahility,  nothing  can  exceed  good  wire  rofe. 
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